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Reflections 


Cowed by the accusation of wanting to start many manu- 
scripts this year with “crime, chaos, and conflict; justice, freedom, 
and order—these are the themes of our age," I retreated only to 
discover that these are the themes of our age as in all ages of 
humankind. Currently they are particularly compelling because 
of monumental changes in the expectations and control of be- 
havior. For example, unprecedented actions and reactions have 
erupted in education (desegregated schools), civil rights (women), 
crime control (preventive detention), and morality (abortion). 
An examination of contemporary societal crises discloses that 
many of today's issues are legal in nature. Thus, while substantial 
numbers seek law and order, many challenge the justice and effi- 
cacy of our sociolegal order, and others seriously question if pres- 
ent rule structures encourage order or disorder, justice or injus- 
tice. As Lon Fuller, noted jurisprudent, observed, “The pressure 
of our present predicament pushes us—as we have not been 
pushed for a long time—toward an effort at comprehension. We 
must come to perceive and understand the moral and psychologi- 
cal forces that underlie law generally and give it efficacy in human 
affairs [1969, p. 1].” This symposium is an attempt to respond to 
queries, our own and others, about the socialization of law and 
legal values in society and the interrelationships of law, society, 
and the individual. By investigating legal development norma- 
tively, we hope to explore the boundaries of permissible and im- 
permissible behavior and clarify the necessity of an appropriate 
balance between compliance and independence. 


RELUCTANCE AND RESPONSIBILITY 


Historically, psychologists have investigated the processes of 
conflict, persuasion, control, authority, compliance, and morality 
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(e.g., Asch, 1952; Festinger, 1957; French & Raven, 1959; Kel- 
man, 1958; Lewin, 1951; Milgram, 1963). They have tended to 
research closely “Һе immediate relationship between agent and 
inductee,” especially those mediating processes such as “Һе de- 
velopment of conscience, stages or dynamics of cognitive structur- 
ing, and the shaping of motivational dispositions [Clausen, 1968, 
р. 50]." But rarely have they entered the legal context—the oldest, 
most specialized human rule system. 

To many liberal psychologists the study of normal behavior 
in a legal setting suggests a sellout. Many fear their findings may 
be used by the “enemy,” i.e., the purveyors of an ideology of re- 
pression rather than an ideology of expression. Their reluctance to 
study value-laden situations may be tied to the taint of being des- 
ignated a social planner or socialization engineer or the implica- 
tive taint of such words as “‘obedience”’ and "control." Psycholo- 
gists rightly must be cautious that techniques and findings, par- 
ticularly on the socialization and conditions of compliance, not 
be used in a perverted version so that unknowingly “the social 
scientist becomes an agent and mediator of dehumanizing forces 
[Kelman, 1965, p. 31]." However ambivalent social psychologists 
have been about scrutinizing processes in the institution of law, 
they must recognize that: ‘“The choice for society as a whole, as 
well as for social science, is between capricious lawlessness . . . and 
rational law. . . . Rational control is inevitable and the real test is 
19. philosophy will guide its direction [Clark, 1965, pp. 18- 
19]: 

Suggesting that psychologists investigate legal attitudes and 
behavior, cognizant of ideological influences and policy implica- 
tions, is not to question the ideal of objectivity nor suggest the role 
of advocate. Rather, it is to assert that part of the social psycholo- 
gists' legitimate role and responsibility is to research normative 
values in legal contexts, to court rational scientific and social 
laws, and to apply knowledge so gained for humanistic purposes. 
Moreover, the similarly rational and humanistic traditions of law 
as well as the law's peculiar but sustained attraction to “а science 
integrated with a humanist system of values [Kalven & Zeisel, 
1961, p. 343]” may afford additional resources. Given current 
events, psychologists—formerly unattracted to legal conflicts and 
systems of law by taste or ideology—may want to join the law- 
yers in building a social order more suited to human needs and 
congruent as well with democratic ends. 


RATIONALE 


Many years ago Roscoe Pound (1959), attempting to de- 
mythologize the law, cited the increasing “socialization of law.” 
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He described the necessity of a “legal revolution through the ab- 
sorption into the laws of ideas developed in the social sciences 
[1959, р. 431]."' Of late, further innovation has been stimulated 
by the nature of contemporary sociolegal revolutions and by 
changes in the conceptualizations of both legal and behavioral 
science scholars. For example, Lon Fuller intends “the word 
‘law’ to be construed very broadly. . . . to include not only the 
legal systems of states and nations, but also the smaller systems— 
at least ‘law-like’ in structure and function [1969, p. 1]." His 
dynamic perspective toward law and society treats law as an in- 
teractional phenomenon with reciprocal influences; he recognizes 
that this type of legal system breeds a different enterprise than 
law described simply as an exercise of authority for the purpose 
of effecting social control. 

This attempt by legal scholars to socialize the law is matched, 
for example, by sociologist Gibbs’s plea to empiricize the study 
of law (1968). To Gibbs, scientific empirical research on legal 
phenomena (e.g., internalization of laws, efficacy of sanctions, 
content of legal norms) potentially affords more productive, defin- 
itive answers than conceptual debates. This author-editor would 
heartily agree that the study of law and man’s relationship to the 

' legal order may more readily be brought out of conceptual limbo 
by testing the empirical questions jurisprudence suggests. Such 
inquiry is the domain of social scientists and legal scholars alike. 

While both law and psychology independently have been 
concerned with the individual in society, neither group has been 
sufficiently exposed to the other’s discourse as a means for com- 
prehending the role of norm, rule, or law or the socialization of 
such standards. Similarities between lawyers and psychologists in 
focus (norm, interaction), method (rational), orientation (process, 
instrumental), and goal (humanistic) have been noted as often as 
dissimilarities (Gibbs, 1966; Kalven & Zeisel, 1961; Scriven, 1971; 
Tapp, 1969, 1970). Whereas the argumentation is impressive for 
a unitary thesis between the methods of psychology and law 
(Scriven; 1971), also impressive is the historical lack of exchange 
and the apparent need for rapprochement (Tapp, 1969, 1970). 
The purpose of this JSI issue is precisely the nourishing of such 
exchange. b 

This collection is a first attempt from the perspectives of both 
disciplines to focus on the interactional processes of legal social- 
ization and to articulate the dual capacity of law as an indepen- 
dent and a dependent variable. While attending to some of the 
classic and recurrent questions, contributors address the issues 
utilizing their respective frames of reference land modes of inquiry, 
and drawing upon a wealth of analytical constructs and empirical 
findings. This interdisciplinary effort embodies four goals: (a) 
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that the issue will provide a forum for exchange between law and 
psychology on questions basic to the individual vis-à-vis the legal 
system; (b) that mutual understanding of the interrelationships 
of socialization, the law, and society will increase knowledge 
about the acquisition of legal values and their effects on the opera- 
tions of legal systems; (c) that such an exchange will have im- 
mediate relevance to the theories and findings of psychology and 
law as well as to policy makers; and (d) that these articles will 
stimulate new empirical and theoretical questions, thus encourag- 
ing scholars and researchers from both disciplines to readdress 
themselves to the dilemmas of compliance, independence, and 
justice within the sociolegal order. 


REALMS OF SOCIALIZATION 


Compliance to laws and respect for authority is variously 
called socialization, internalization of norms, conformity to rules, 
identification, moral internalization, and conscience formation 
(Clausen, 1968; Kohlberg, 1963). Regardless of nomenclature, 
psychologists have attended to the problem of compliant behavior 
as an aspect of socialization research, crucial to the maintenance 
of the social system. Essentially socialization is the process where- 
by members of a society learn its norms and acquire its values and 
behavior patterns. It entails incorporation of cultural standards as 
well as the evolution of independent relationships within norma- 
tive prescriptions. This process optimally implies the emergence 
of stable social roles and expectations, not the development of an 
uncritical conforming orientation to all norms. Further, although 
socialization and social control are complementary bases for 
social order and continuity, they are not identical. As Eleanor 
Maccoby insightfully observed, “Егот the standpoint of the 
larger society, one of the objectives of the socialization process is 
to produce individuals who will not only conform to the socially 
prescribed rules of conduct but will, as members of society, accept 
them as their own [1968, p. 230]." From a developmental per- 
spective, and also noting that the process entails continued inter- 
action between the individual and society's agents, socialization 
may be regarded as the core of social psychology (Clausen, 1968, 
р. 3; Dewey, 1922, p. 63). Similarly, legal socialization may also 
be viewed as the core issue for jurisprudence. 


Legal Socialization 


Given our approach, it becomes important to demarcate legal 
socialization from political and moral socialization. To be sure, 
while legal socialization overlaps political and moral, there are 
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some differences among the three areas in terms of contexts of 
learning and expression (jury vs. political caucus), indicators of 
authority (policeman vs. precinct captain), and topics (justice vs. 
party loyalty). The term “Јева! socialization” delineates that as- 
pect of the socialization process dealing with the emergence of 
legal attitudes and behaviors, e.g., the internalization of legal 
norms, the issues surrounding compliance to rules and laws, the 
learning of deviant and compliant modes (Tapp, 1970; Tapp & 
Levine, 1970). Legal socialization describes the development of 
individual standards for making sociolegal judgments and for 
using the legal system for problem solving. It covers both the 
“positive” and “negative” sides of learning specifically for the in- 
stitution of law and generally for any human rule system which 
holds authoritative validity. Whether the term “law,” “norm,” 
or “rule” is employed, all convey some obligation to obey and 
none is conceived without the possibility of disobedience. Compli- 
ance and independence, as distinct from deviance, are inseparable 
goals in a democratic, humanistic legal socialization process. Such 
an approach suggests that while rules and laws are devices for 
guiding thought processes (i.e., choices), a crucial role of social- 
ization is to encourage assessing the purpose of rules and laws 
which only committed but autonomous participants can perform. 


Contexts of the Law 


While legal socialization encompasses role orientation to var- 
ious legal or rule systems, this issue particularly focuses on'the law 
(i.e., the institution of law) as it socializes and as it is affected by 
socialization. Research suggests (Reiss, 1965) that the legal set- 
ting is as important a context as the home, school, church, and/or 
peer group. In a complex society, the maintenance of social values 
Seems to concentrate in a set of institutions which includes the 
courts of law, the police, and many other structures of the legal 
system. Therefore, increased attention must be paid to the role of 
the law in the socialization process; that is, it is incumbent upon 
us to emphasize the impact of its contexts (courtrooms, adminis- 
trative agencies) and strategies (social reform goals of legal ser- 
vices agencies, family courts). Particularly with the changes in 
major social roles (woman, youth, black) shored up by legal 
changes, the strategic importance of the law as a legal socializing 
agent is preeminent. 


REVIEW 


This collection does not pretend in any sense to exhaust the 
questions concerning legal socialization or the contexts of law. 
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The topics of these articles vary considerably and demonstrate 
the magnitude and intricacies of the problem for both the law and 
society. Generally, the articles fall into three groups: (a) those 
that speak primarily to the socializing role of law, (b) those that 
focus on development of legal concepts and behavior of individ- 
uals, and (c) those that emphasize the dynamics of the interaction 
between socialized values and the legal system. 


The Role of Law: The Socializer 


Research and theory on efficacious socialization make an im- 
portant distinction between internal commitment to norms and 
mere public compliance (Clausen, 1968; Collins & Raven, 1969; 
Kelman, 1958; Rokeach, 1961). There is little doubt from a social 
psychological perspective that a simple increment in punishment 
or the threat thereof usually will result in overt obedience (at 
least for the surveillance period). But the crucial issue centers on 
achieving an internalized standard about the limits of permissible 
and impermissible social behavior. The following three articles, 
by lawyers, focus on the role of law in this process. 

In the first piece, Andenaes, a foremost deterrence theorist, 
analyzes the general preventive effects of the threat of punishment. 
Instead of emphasizing the simple deterrent effects of fearing un- 
pleasant consequences, Andenaes primarily explores the moral or 
educative influences emanating from the criminal law. He hypoth- 
esizes six aspects as educative influences: the direct effects are 
based on respect for law, law as a moral eye-opener, punishment 
as authoritative statements about badness, and stigma of impris- 
onment; the indirect ones include punishment neutralizing the 
bad example and criminal law shaping the framework for moral 
education. Andenaes emphasizes the overarching attitude-shaping 
effect of the workings of the criminal law on various primary 
groups, such as family and school, where childhood legal sociali- 
zation primarily takes place. While recognizing great differences 
in the moral influence of specific laws, he likewise sees variety in 
individual and societal inclinations to internalize them. In cri- 
tiquing psychological punishment research—with its heavy em- 
phasis on animal psychology—Andenaes questions the utility of 
present findings to specific deterrence questions. It is only surmise 
that greater efforts by psychologists and legal scholars to collabo- 
rate and apply extant social psychological knowledge—for exam- 
ple, on socialization, social power, attitude change, and communi- 
cation and persuasion (Clausen, 1968; Collins & Raven, 1969; 
Festinger, 1957; Hovland, Janis, & Kelley, 1953)—to the realm of 
law would advance a more complete theory of legal compliance. 

Zimring and Hawkins, within the tradition pioneered by 
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Andenaes (1952, 1966, 1968), develop a model on the socializing 
role of law for social change. Whereas Andenaes discusses the role 
of law in socializing the values and behavior patterns of the status 
quo, Zimring and Hawkins emphasize changing social customs. 
They posit three kinds of conditions—variations in the nature of 
the custom, variations in the characteristics of those adhering to 
the custom, and variations in enforcement—that may facilitate or 
obstruct the introduction of social changes through legal threats. 
Aspects of each strikingly parallel those discussed by Collins and 
Raven (1969) in their excellent analysis of attitude change, social 
influence, and forced compliance. For example, Zimring and 
Hawkins explain that the deterrent effects of threat may be re- 
duced because belief in the legitimacy of a social custom may be 
of greater moral importance than belief in the legitimacy of law, 
with the result that sanctions only reinforce social support for the 
custom. This possibility has been variously called negative power 
(Collins & Raven, 1969), psychological reactance (Brehm, 1966), 
and the boomerang effect (Kelman & Hovland, 1953). However, 
not all customs carry a moral commitment of greater magnitude 
than the commitment to law. In many instances, Zimring and 
Hawkins note, legal change results in changed expectations about 
social behavior, rendering the custom obsolete. Or, if a group 
feels a sense of participation in the legal system and the larger 
society, it may experience greater pressure to comply. These and 
other variables enumerated by the authors affect both public 
compliance and eventual private commitment to the new law. 
From another vantage, Weyrauch also presents law as a 
socializer. Instead of viewing law in the context of state law, Wey- 
rauch expands his perspective to the broader "legal" or rule 
norms that regulate all forms of social interaction from dyadic 
exchanges to government processes. By observing volunteers kept 
in isolation as part of a nutrition experiment, Weyrauch deter- 
mines how group legal norms emerge and operate to establish the 
limits of compliant and deviant behavior. The behavioral “соп- 
stitution” he abstracts represents an agreement based on shared 
ideals, sufficiently authoritative to engender compliance. The 
threat of sanctions in the form of potential status degradation 
functions as а powerful deterrent against legal transgressions. 
Treating law as more than regulating what people can and can- 
not do, Weyrauch demonstrates how legal norms provide paths of 
action for various situations. Influenced by Fuller's jurispruden- 
tial approach (1969), Weyrauch conceptualizes law as a pura 
gram for living together" and the group s legal system as ^s аи 
Ing a basic human need to organize perceptions into prelerre 
(i.e., normative) standards. The author suggests that a broad per- 
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spective toward law—looking at the legal process as an interaction 
of various small groups (legal communities) —may solve con- 
temporary conflicts that traditional classifications by both law 
and the social sciences could not accommodate. 


Legal Development: The Socialized 


The next five articles—all by psychologists—report research 
studies concerning aspects of individual legal development. Taken 
together, the five offer substantial and consistent insights into the 
processes of legal reasoning, as well as how and when various 
orientations to the legal system develop. 

The article by Tapp and Kohlberg presents a cognitive the- 
ory of legal development extended and derived from moral devel- 
opment theory. Using cross-cultural preadolescent and U.S. white 
kindergarten-to-college interview data, the authors describe a 
universal progression in conceptualizations regarding the value 
and function of rules and laws, the dynamics of legal compliance, 
and the changeability and breakability of rules. articularly sig- 
nificant is the — that youth, both cross-nationally and de- 
velopmentally, see rules and laws as functionally the same. While 
they attribute greater enforcement in the case of laws, children 
acknowledge that both perform parallel legal roles. Broadly 
speaking, legal development is characterized as first demonstrat- 
ing a law-obeying punishment and obedience approach (precon- 
ventional level), then moving to a law-and-order-maintaining 
conformity stance (conventional level), and lastly gei, Mie 
law-makin principled perspective (postconventional level). The 
overall 9А level is the conventional law-and-order-maintaining 
one. While by late preadolescence and particularly by college age 
sizeable minorities express postconventional values that universal 
principles of morality and justice should guide one's relationship 
to the legal system, contemporarily such an approach is not the 
dominant orientation vis-à-vis our legal or rule systems. Thus, 
while an individual has the cognitive ability to reach the third 
level of reasoning, as Tapp and Kohlberg note, socializing vari- 
ables affect whether development is accelerated, retarded, or 
fixated. Unfortunately, agents in conventional rule systems are 
not likely to stimulate a preponderance of postconventional rea- 
soning in the participants. Since one goal of socialization is to 
achieve a balance between compliance tempered by critical inde- 
pendence, Tapp and Kohlberg discuss both the ethical and prag- 
matic value of developing the capacity to reason judgments of 
more than an uncritical law and order sort. They propose social- 
ization procedures, e.g., role participation and сол resolution, 
that should be adopted to accomplish the goal of principled legal 
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development. In a very real sense, these would also result in social- 
izing our social institutions to the same principled just level. 
Gallatin and Adelson's article, also reporting a cross-cultural 
developmental study, focuses on the relationship between individ- 
ual rights and the legal system. Their open-ended hypothetical 
dilemmas present two key issues at the nexus of political and legal 
decision making: legal infringements on liberty and legal guaran- 
tees of individual freedom. While Gallatin and Adelson discuss 
some specific cross-cultural differences (e.g., concern about in- 
dividual freedom is highest in the U.S.), like Tapp and Kohlberg 
the overall developmental trends are the more striking findings. 
Data gathered on subjects from grades 5 to 12 demonstrate cogni- 
tive changes remarkably consistent with the Tapp-Kohlberg levels 
of legal development. For example, while younger children tend 
to comply with any state law, older subjects increasingly empha- 
size that individual liberties weigh against accepting certain laws. 
In terms of abstract principles of freedom, older children by about 
fifteen or so seem to express ideological commitment and legal 
clarity. Gallatin and Adelson attribute this growth to cognitive 
ability and to a sense of one's individuality as well as to an oppor- 
tunity to understand oneself and others through participation. 
One caution, however, should be invoked: As in the preceding 
article, while these data evince a developmental concern about 
principles, it is typically not the modal response. Although the 
number of children in certain individual freedom categories is 
sometimes quite large, it may be informative to view these pat- 
terns in the context of Tapp and Kohlberg's report of substantially 
more principled responses on the idealistic hypothetical question, 
"Why should people obey?" than on the realistic, pragmatic 
robe, “Why do you?" 
: This Ruins. appears well-founded. Zellman and Sears, al- 
though studying younger children than Gallatin and Adelson, find 
that tolerance of the right to dissent is more readily accepted as 
an abstract slogan with little generalization to concrete situations. 
They affirm the preadolescent period as crucial in sogni im 
with most children by age 11 already expressing some attitude 
about the freedom of dissent. Basically their study indicates that, 
while children are socialized to acknowledge the principle of toler- 
ance, they further learn to distinguish between ideological rhetoric 
and actual practice. Zellman and Sears explore some mechanism, 
explaining this phenomenon. In judging the desirability o УН 
speech for particular political groups, children's orientation: i 
based more on feelings toward the group than on commitment | 
the general free speech principle. Although the political po 
is embodied in and ostensibly protected by law, Zellman an 
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Sears indicate that socialized antagonisms evoke denial of legal 
rights. Also the single most important determinant of tolerance is 
self-esteem; individuals confident in themselves are not likely to 
be threatened by the divergent ideas of others. However, even 
children extending free speech in society are not more inclined to 
ga it in other interpersonal or social contexts. Zellman and 

ears, like Tapp and Kohlberg, consider the failure of adult so- 
cializers to transmit the value of tolerance for individual liberties 
and social diversity, and suggest that civil libertarian principles 
be taught as part of a larger schema for handling conflict and 
dissent from norms—whether in the setting of home, school, or 
law. 

Torney’s article also emphasizes the role of various legal con- 
texts in socializing orientations to law. Her perspective is consis- 
tent with assumptions of continuity among authority rule systems. 
Using data on children in grades 2 through 8, Torney considers 
four models of socialization—accumulation, identification, role 
transfer, and cognitive development—that may explain changes 
and differences in legal development. The information on atti- 
tudes ranging from the policeman and Supreme Court to the func- 
tion and fairness of rules and laws provides a broad perspective 
on socialization to the legal system. Generally, Torney finds dif- 
ferences in legal orientation much more affected by age and sex 
than by social class or intelligence. These variations she explains 
primarily in terms of the cognitive developmental and role transfer 
processes. For example, with age children cognitively differentiate 
between the functions policemen perform. While younger children 
tend to view all authorities as legitimate per se, the older groups 
separate “power attributes" from “personal goodness." Girls 
are significantly more likely to rate policemen positively. Since 
parents typically rear girls to be more accepting of authority, 
transfer of expectation within the legal institution might be ex- 
pected. Likewise, role transfer from authority figures in the home 
to other rule settings may explain the lower-middle class over- 
glorification of police. Perhaps the lack of participating roles 
provides a further interpretation of the slower cognitive legal de- 
velopment of this group. 

The social class differences in attitudes toward policemen 
described by Torney have crucial implications for the main- 
tenance of our legal system, as evidenced by Rokeach, Miller, and 
Snyder’s article on police value patterns. Their most disturbing 
finding is the substantial value conflict between the police and 
the policed. Typically, policemen are more concerned than а 
representative national sample with personal values and less with 
social values. On the most crucial issue of all—equality—police- 
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men assign less value than both white and, especially, black 
Americans. That a key socializing agent of the institution of law 
embodies this value structure may explain the socialized discrep- 
ancy between civil libertarian principles and practice that Zell- 
man and Sears report. The obvious question, of course, is what 
are the origins of police value patterns. The answer only compli- 
cates the picture. Rokeach, Miller, and Snyder report that police 
values are not attributable to an occupational socialization phe- 
nomenon. Further, matching policemen to a sample of working 
class whites reveals homogeneity of values to those with similar 
background. While matching does not account for all discrepancy, 
personality factors would seem to account for the rest. Aside from 
broadening the recruitment base, the authors' other recommen- 
dations for reducing the value gap parallel those of Zellman and 
Sears and of Tapp and Kohlberg. They suggest intensive profes- 
sional resocialization programs which would include such tech- 
niques as feedback to policemen about the relationship (i.e., 
conflict) between their values and those of others. If such social- 
ization procedures are introduced at all levels, one can only sur- 
mise the effect on the legal development of the individual, the 
system, and the social order. 


Socialized Values in the Law and Society 


In order to illuminate the impact of socialized roles and val- 
ues, the last section focuses on the functioning and dynamics of 
the legal system. The five articles here represent efforts from both 
law and psychology. 

Macaulay and Walster examine the structure of the legal 
system in terms of whether it supports or socializes restitution in 
contrast to self-justification on the part of harmdoers. The authors 
analyze two exemplary cases—the automobile accident and wel- 
fare administration—to determine the role of law in restoring 
equity. Given that equity is a well-socialized norm in our culture, 
formal rules as well as many informal procedures support com- 
pensation by wrongdoers. Consistent with the Andenaes and the 
Zimring and Hawkins articles, that equity 1s a legitimate “гше 
of law” may further encourage accepting it as a value. Yet Macau- 
lay and Walster note that the actual practices of the system, e.g., 
the time lapse between accident and court date, seem to foster a 
bargaining process that may not result in exact compensation. 
Perhaps, as Zellman and Sears point out regarding free speech 
norms, equity is socialized merely as a slogan. Macaulay and 
Walster contend that in reality a legal system cannot give limitless 
support to a norm without incurring operational conflicts and 
hence failing to accommodate differences among humans. How- 
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ever, since the law socializes as well as is socialized, a system that 
gives only partial support for an equity goal influences whether in- 
dividuals pay even lip service to the value. In sum, if we are to 
achieve just legal development, then the procedures themselves 
must be just. 

Similarly, as the law encourages the restoration of equity, it 
also plays a significant role in socializing other legal behaviors 
beyond simple compliance. Friedman examines an important, of- 
ten neglected, part of that process: the socialization of rights con- 
sciousness. He explicates the critical function of claims of right to 
effect major social change. While Zimring and Hawkins present a 
model for social change through legal change, Friedman analyzes 
the legal powers granted individuals to obtain change by pressing 
just claims that in theory have always been theirs. During this 
period of social crisis, his article underscores the possible conse- 
quences of denying rights and the value of this institutionalized, 
non-violent mechanism for change as a legitimate avenue of par- 
ticipation and dissent. Friedman notes that conflict may stem 
from a gap between socialized values and social realities insofar as 
people believe all rights are absolute and limitless. A high fre- 
quency of unexpected claims may precipitate drastic but neces- 
sary change; in other instances, it may be that socialization has 
failed to teach the true meaning of legal rights. As Tapp and 
Kohlberg explicate, to achieve high level, just legal development 
implies understanding the human condition and rights of another. 
Friedman calls for social science to broaden its scope to include 
socialization about the legitimacy of legal rights, i.e., the develop- 
ment of rights-consciousness, in various contexts and in various 
cultures. Gallatin and Adelson, as well as Zellman and Sears, con- 
centrating on individual rights and freedom, provide partial an- 
swers vital to understanding this orientation to law. 

Taking a different tack, Kadish and Kadish also deal with the 
role of participants in the network of law for achieving legal 
justice. They perceive the law not as a separate system issuing 
pronouncements, but as a dynamic institution of society with 
built-in mechanisms for accommodating systematic and non- 
systematic change. Kadish and Kadish illuminate a complex 
instance of nonsystematic change—the criminal jury in rendering 
acquittal verdicts. The jury system structures conflicted roles re- 
garding powers, duties, and privileges in order to permit legiti- 
mate rule departures, i.e., “legitimated interposition.” Through 
Friedman and Kadish and Kadish we see the significance, if not 
necessity, for system maintenance of socialization engendering 
both compliance and independence. Claims of rights and juror 
duty both involve the crucial process of assessing the purpose and 
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justice of rules. As Kadish and Kadish emphasize, it is a false in- 
terpretation of the juror role as simply to hear and obey," since 
participation in decision making is a crucial component of ad- 
ministering justice. Uncritical, blind obedience is antithetical to 
the juror function of creating as well as maintaining law. In terms 
of the Tapp-Kohlberg schema, only those with a postconventional 
orientation to law may recognize that the conflicted role requires 
appraising the law or the penalty against justice principles that 
define the end of the juror's role. Perhaps the juror process itself 
resocializes adult participants regarding conflict management and 
the distinction between absolute obligation and legitimate rule 
departure. If so, this role-taking experience (reminiscent of the 
procedures offered by Tapp and Kohlberg and by Zellman and 
Sears) may have meaning beyond providing defendants with their 
rightful privilege to be judged by a community of peers. 

Kalven's article, the last in this collection, analyzes the rec- 
ord on 175 contempt citations incurred during the already historic 
Chicago Conspiracy Trial. Focusing on the viability of the court- 
room in light of contemporary conflicts, Kalven colorfully deline- 
ates the very issues discussed both by Friedman and by Kadish 
and Kadish. The defense clearly attempted to use the trial as a 
forum for pressing their rights to political protest; the aim was to 
achieve social justice through using the trial in ways not officially 
intended (see also Hakman, 1971). Kalven seriously questions 
whether it is a legitimate expression of rights to enlarge the trial 
flexibility to accommodate non-customary modes of etiquette 
the courtroom under certain circumstances can demonstrate the 
flexibility to accommodate to non-customary modes of etiquette 
and relevance. Can it accept a different style of deportment and 
can it demonstrate as well some resiliency to accept political dis- 
sent? Kalven notes that official departure, for example, by the 
judge to explain his rationale for rulings could have offered the 
public a more positive socializing experience about law. Accep- 
tance of departures from traditional courtroom behavior might 
have reduced unnecessary confrontation and provided the legal 
system and community with a more just event. nstead, the values 
and role expectations of the participants in the trial seemed to 
clash and the ensuing conflict was unresolvable. As a colleague 
insightfully noted, “It is fun to think of Abby Hoffman being 
socialized in a high school civics class 15 years ago—or horrible, 
depending on your view of the achievements of American society. 

Finally, I refer our readers to Paul Meehl’s “Law and the 
Fireside Inductions: Some Reflections of a Clinical Psychologist” 
(1971). Appropriately in the category of philosophy of science, 
the article—originally intended as a “cautionary” epilogue for this 
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symposium—deals with the complicated problems of the rap- 
prochement between behavioral science and law. Meehl vividly 
presents the arguments on tl.e utility of psychology for those con- 
cerned with social control, and the incumbency of scholars to 
attend to research where policy implications are involved. Meehl’s 
comments have particular relevance for law and behavioral sci- 
ence professionals who function as practitioners within the legal 
sytem. The author is rightly concerned that lawyers— socialized in 
a scientific milieu—may be too uncritical in their acceptance of 
“research” findings and psychologists as well too skeptical about 
the validity of ‘‘fireside inductions.” 


RECAP... 


In a large collection of articles many issues emerge. Hope- 
fully this foray suggests common themes basic to comprehending 
socialization, the law, and society while also noting crucial future 
directions for legal socialization research and practices. In sum, 
the idea of conflict recurs as a constructive, integral part of legal 
systems and of individual legal development. Law is viewed not as 
a stagnant institution but as one emergent from the interplay of 
individuals in society; similarly individual legal socialization is- 
sues from an interaction. Such a model emphasizes the necessity 
of participation in multiple rule systems, especially contexts of the 
law, in order to develop the ability for assuming roles that balance 
both compliance and independence. This orientation is vital as a 
matter of ideological preference and practical expediency. In the 
long run, law succeeds best not as a mechanism of social control 
and coercion, but as a normative standard for shaping expecta- 
tions and attaining social justice. 


This 751 issue on socialization, the law, and society was con- 
ceived by the Issue Editor but jointly carried through to comple- 
tion with the assistance of Felice J. Levine. Her reactions as well 
as her knowledge and thoughtfulness were inestimable. She would 
belisted as Associate Editor had she not modestly refused. The 
general supportive services of the American Bar Foundation staff 
were also much appreciated. I, however, am fully responsible for 
the final contents of the issue. 

June Louin Tapp 
Issue Editor 
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The Moral or Educative Influence 
of Criminal Law 


Johannes Andenaes 
University of Oslo 


The threat of punishment contained in criminal law does not only work 
through fear, but may also have moral or educative effects. This article 
analyzes these effects and assesses the scanty evidence regarding their 
importance; it also includes a discussion of the relevance of psychological 
theory and research for an evaluation of the deterrent effects of criminal 
law. Although psychological theory and experiment may give suggestions, 
concepts, and research methods of interest to the lawyer, there is little 
which can be of direct application. The questions confronting the lawyer 


are so specific that they ask for specific research. 


Punishment is a traditional means of influencing people's 
behavior, from the rebuke or slap on the fingers of the small child 
to the heavy sentences of the courts in cases of serious crime. In 
criminal law theory a distinction is made between the effects of a 
threat of punishment and the effects of actual punishment on the 
punished individual. 

The threat of punishment is directed to all members of so- 
ciety. It is pronounced in the criminal law and is demonstrated 
and made real by the activities of the police, prosecution, courts, 
and prisons. The law must always be seen in connection with the 
machinery of justice which makes it operate. Insofar as this threat 
of punishment has a restraining effect with regard to criminal 
conduct, we speak of general deterrence. 

When a person is actually punished, he is, in his future con- 
duct, still under the threat of the law, but his motivation is more 
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complex than before. He knows what it is like to be prosecuted 
and punished, and this may influence him in various ways. The 
threat of the law alone was not sufficient to make him conform 
previously. If he is now deterred by the actual experience of pun- 
ishment, we speak of special deterrence. 


LIMITATIONS OF GENERAL DETERRENCE 


In this article I shall be concerned only with general deter- 
rence: the effect of the threat of punishment. Two extreme posi- 
tions often emerge from the literature on the subject. One is the 
position of Jeremy Bentham, who considered man to be a rational 
being choosing between possible modes of action on the basis of a 
calculation of risks of pain and pleasure. The consequence of this 
model is clear enough: If we make the risk of punishment suf- 
ficient to outweigh the prospect of gain, the potential lawbreaker 
will, as a rational man, choose to stay within the limits of the law. 

The other extreme, often represented by psychiatrists, dis- 
cards this model as unrealistic. When people remain law-abiding, 
they maintain, it is not because of fear of the criminal law, but 
because of moral inhibitions, internalized norms. ЇЇ an internal 
restraint is lacking, the threat of punishment does not make much 
difference since criminals do not make rational choices, calcu- 
lating gain against the risk of punishment; they act out of emo- 
tional instability, lack of self-control, or because they have 
acquired the values of a criminal subculture. For the sake of con- 
venience I shall speak of this as the psychiatric model, although 
not all psychiatrists would agree with it. The extreme repre- 
sentatives of this way of thinking tend to look upon the idea of 
general deterrence as a kind of superstition used by lawyers to 
defend their outmoded system of criminal law or as a cloak to con- 
ceal and rationalize their retributive feelings. However, both ex- 
tremes are equally mistaken, or to put it in a more friendly way, 
each represents only part of the truth. 


The Danger of Generalization 


Different kinds of offenses vary so greatly in motivation that 
it is obvious that the role of the criminal law in upholding norms 
of conduct is very different for every offense. Any realistic discus- 
sion of general deterrence must be based on distinctions between 
various types of norms and on an analysis of the particular cir- 
cumstances motivating transgression (Andenaes, 1952). In gen- 
eral terms it can only be stated that general deterrence works well 
sometimes and works poorly or not at all at other times. 
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People React Differently 


The threat of punishment is directed to all of us, but it af- 
fects us differently. With regard to a certain kind of criminal con- 
duct, the population could be divided into three groups: (a) the 
law-abiding man, who does not need the threat of the law to keep 
him on the right path; (b) the potential criminal, who would have 
broken the law if it had not been for the threat of punishment; 
and (c) the criminal, who may well fear the law but not enough 
to keep him from breaking it. It is in the intermediate group, the 
potential criminal, that the deterrent effect of punishment is at 
work. 

We do not know the proportions of persons in these cate- 
gories, but they will obviously vary by offense and even by geo- 
graphical area. Nor do we have any easy means of identifying the 
citizens who belong to the different groups. Moreover, the groups 
are not static but change with changing conditions. Under ex- 
ceptional conditions, e.g., war or other serious crises, the number 
of actual as well as potential offenders may increase many times. 


The Moral or Educative Effect of the Criminal Law 


Both the Bentham model and the psychiatric model restrict 
themselves to the direct deterrent effects of the law. Punishment 
is not only the artificial creation of a risk of unpleasant conse- 
quences but also a means of expressing social disapproval. And 
this official branding of conduct may influence attitudes quite 
apart from fear of sanctions. The term “general deterrence’ is in 
fact too narrow, insofar as it excludes this moral or educative 
influence. I prefer the Continental tradition of speaking of general 
preventive effects of punishment. From the legislator's perspective, 
creating moral inhibitions is of greater value than mere deter- 
rence, because the former may work even in cases where a person 
need not fear detection and punishment (Andenaes, 1952, 1966). 

It should be noted that when I speak of moral or educative 
influence, in accordance with traditional terminology, no value 
judgment is implied. The expression is used only to designate an 
influence on attitudes and behavior which emanates from the law 
but is not based on fear. I do not assume that this influence is 
always a good or desirable one. Bad laws can influence а 
just аз can good laws. Hawkins (1969) has criticized the use o 
the term “moral” in this wide sense. He prefers to speak about 
the socializing effects. This seems to me to be a terminological 
question of no great significance. The most neutral termine 
would perhaps be to speak about the attitude-shaping influence о 


criminal law. 
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It may seem somewhat artificial to single out for study the in- 
fluences on human behavior emanating from the system of crim- 
inal justice, since these influences at most represent just one 
thread in a complicated web. The necessity for research into the 
subject stems from the practical tasks of the legal profession. We 
are constantly confronted with the problem: What can be achieved 
by means of criminal law—and at what cost? Traditional legal 
methods do not provide an answer beyond crude guesswork based 
on common sense. 


THE FUNCTION OF GENERAL PREVENTIVE EFFECTS: 
DiRECT MORAL INFLUENCES 


The idea of moral or educative effects of criminal law has 
been developed especially by German and Scandinavian authors, 
but also by English authors such as Stephen (1883) and Kenny 
(1936). Furthermore, the idea is implied when “reinforcement 
of social values" is mentioned among the goals of criminal law. 
Sometimes this moral influence is considered more important 
than the direct deterrent influence. The German criminologist 
Hellmuth Mayer thus asserts that “the basic general preventive 
effect of criminal law does not at all stem from its deterrent but 
from its morality-shaping force. . . . Nothing is so convincing 
to man as power, provided it appears as expression of a moral 
order [Mayer, 1936, pp. 26-32]." In the same vein the Canadian 
J. D. Morton professes that “‘the most important function of the 
criminal law is that of education or conditioning [Morton, 1962, 
p. 43]." It is often asserted that this effect takes place only when 
punishment has the character of just retribution. Just punish- 
ment “attaches to the criminal act a taboo-conception and has 
the effect that in most cases the possibility of committing the pro- 
hibited act is not at all considered [Mayer, 1953, p. 23].” 

These statements are made with great confidence, but there 
does not seem to be much research or practical experience to sub- 
stantiate them. On closer analysis it seems that there may be 
various aspects to the moral or educative influence of criminal 
law. The following is an attempt to explicate these different 
aspects. 


Respect for the Formal Law 


It is a common although far from universal attitude in so- 
ciety that legal commands or prohibitions ought to be obeyed 
even by those who may be critical of the law in question. This 
feeling of obligation depends upon a respect for legitimate au- 
thority. If the conduct in itself is considered reprehensible, the 
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stamp of the law reinforces this feeling. If the act is morally neu- 
tral, respect for the law operates alone. 

In many people this respect for formal law is probably rela- 
tively weak, in some it is totally lacking, and in others it may even 
be negative. Dollard, Doob, Miller, Mowrer, and Sears (1939) 
contend: “Within any given state internal hostility to the symbols 
of authority is a common feature of social life. It is manifested 
alike by labor leaders and capitalists as well as by groups which 
hope for revolutionary change [p. 85]." A modern American text- 
book for police recruits (Germann, Day, & Gallati, 1962) main- 
tains that “there exist in almost every community, a certain num- 
ber of citizens who resent authority in any form, delight in 
community disturbances and do all they can to obstruct the 
conduct of police business [p. 23]." The distribution of such at- 
titudes could be explored by survey research (see Walker & 
Argyle, 1964). 

Attitudes to law compliance may vary from one society to 
another, and they may change over time. European observers of 
American society have often remarked that respect for legislation 
is less in the United States than in most European countries. 
“The legislative mill grinds as it does in European countries, but 
the average American cares little what comes out of it [Kinberg, 
1935, pp. 68-69]." Similar statements are found in works of 
American scholars. Taft (1942) expressed it this way: "American 
culture does not demand or approve obedience to all laws. . . . 
The slogan ‘obey the laws’ is never meant to be taken without 
qualification. It is but a slight exaggeration to say that most con- 
servative people believe that other people should obey mos! of the 
most important laws most of the time [p. 234].” This may be related 
both to the highly pluralistic character of American society and 
to the way the political machinery works. Legislation is looked 
upon, perhaps quite realistically, not as a solemn and authorita- 
tive statement of the “will of the state” but as the outcome of some 
very mundane power structure. j 

A certain degree of respect for the formal law is probably 
essential for the smooth functioning of society. Where it is lack- 
ing, the law enforcement agencies play a role similar to that of an 
occupying army in foreign territory, a comparison which has often 
enough been made with regard to the law enforcement agencies 
in the ghettos of American cities. But an absolute respect for for- 
mal law may also represent a danger. Blind deference to authority 
is not considered a virtue in democratic countries. In his experi- 
ments on obedience, Milgram (1965) called his findings disturb- 
ing, since submission to authority 1 
harsh acts. * Bureau «f Ednl. & Ps 
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Criminal Law as a Moral Eye Opener 


It is possible that the fact that a certain conduct has been 
labelled criminal can make the citizens more aware of its socially 
harmful character. Thus the Swedish author Thyrén says that 
in some cases the effect of the threat of punishment is “пої so 
much that it deters the individuals through fear, but that it opens 
their eyes to the socially dangerous character of the act and makes 
their conscience more sensitive on this point [Thyrén, 1970, p. 
72]." Cameron (1964) has described this effect in shoplifters. 
When a shoplifter is apprehended, he realizes more clearly that 
he has committed a criminal and shameful act. Before the arrest, 
the shoplifter had not thought of himself in these terms. 

Possibly a similar although certainly much weaker effect may 
result from knowledge that an act is declared criminal. Such ef- 
fects could perhaps be expected as a consequence of penal legisla- 
tion against driving under the influence of alcohol or with 
negligent homicide. The law may bring the drivers to reflect on 
the dangerous and irresponsible character of driving under the 
influence of alcohol. For the time being at least, opinions on this 
matter have to remain rather speculative. A recent British survey 
(Sheppard, 1968) of drivers before and after a new law on drunken 
driving offers some relevant data. The law, which went into ef- 
fect in October 1967, was accompanied by an extensive publicity 
campaign and led to a substantial decrease in the accident rate. 
It may be asked whether this was due solely to the deterrent ef- 
fect of the new law or whether a change in moral attitudes toward 
drunken driving had taken place. Drivers were questioned about 
their opinions on the effect of drinking on driving ability and 
about their attitudes toward drinking and driving (e.g., should 
people who drink and drive be disqualified from driving?). On 
both types of questions the answers showed little change from the 
first to the second survey. It seems likely that it was the deterrent 
effect of the new law which was important in bringing about a 
change in behavior, not the publicity campaign and moral eye 
opener effects of the new law. The publicity campaign seems to 
have been of value only in the sense that it made drivers aware 
of the new law; it did not seem to make them more knowledge- 
able about problems related to driving under the influence of 
alcohol. 


Punishment as Authoritative Statements about Badness 


Our attitudes toward different behaviors are to a high degree 
the result of suggestive influences from society. Legislation and 
the machinery of justice send out messages to the public. Punish- 
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ment expresses social disapproval, and it does this in a discrim- 
inatory way: The heavier the punishment, the stronger the dis- 
approval. If the individual is disposed to accept the evaluations 
of the authorities, he will be influenced by way of suggestion. 
The Swedish author Ekelóf (1942) puts it this way: 


If the moral standard of the people is to be maintained, it is in my opinion 
not sufficient that people get their standards of conduct inculcated in their 
childhood; they need throughout life to see them applied by their sur- 
roundings and conceive of them as an integral part of the prevailing social 
mores. Man must from the cradle to the grave be exposed to constant 
moral propaganda. And in this propaganda the activity of the machinery 
of criminal justice plays an important role [p. 54]. 


In view of our general knowledge of how attitudes are formed 
and sustained, it does not seem probable that the direct influence 
of the legal norms is very strong as compared with influences of 
the various primary groups to which the individual belongs. But, 
since primary groups transmit legal norms, there may be a cumu- 
lative effect. If the law succeeds in influencing some individuals, 
the effects may spread to others as a result of social interaction. 

Schwartz and Orleans (1967) conducted a field experiment 
to test how a sanction threat and a moral appeal influence norma- 
tive orientation with regard to the payment of federal income 
taxes. One group of taxpayers was asked questions designed to 
remind them of the penalties they might risk by tax evasion. An- 
other group was asked questions designed to accentuate moral 
reasons for compliance. Two control groups had either a neutral 
interview or none at all. The findings, based on analysis of actual 
taxpaying behavior, are somewhat difficult to interpret. They 
suggest that the punishment threat has some effect on normative 
orientation, at least in some social groups, but that the consci- 
ence appeal in most groups was more forceful. Walker and Argyle 
(1964) also tested the hypothesis that criminal law has moral 
effects. Answers to a survey questionnaire about the morality of 
attempted suicide showed that knowing that the penal provision 
against attempted suicide had been repealed did not result in a 
less strict view than not knowing about the change; indeed, there 
was a slight but statistically insignificant tendency in the opponi 
direction. Other questions regarding the moral significance о 
acts like litter-dropping, public drunkenness, prostitution, and 
use of obscene language yielded parallel findings. ih 

However, these research studies were only concerned wit 
short-term effects. Most believers in the moral effects of punish- 
ment have relied on long-term effects. Further, the ak 
had excluded from their sample that small, but by no means neg T 
gible, minority which held that the law automatically governs the 
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morality of the conduct. Finally, Walker and Argyle's research 
deals only with the morality or immorality of acts on the border- 
line of the criminal law, not with the degree of moral reprobation 
of acts commonly rejected as immoral and deserving of punish- 
ment. It might be argued that punishment has greater power to 
support and reinforce commonly held moral judgments than to 
create a previously nonexistent moral condemnation. While the 
evidential value of the findings is limited, they do arouse some 
skepticism concerning the claims of the strong believers in the 
moral potentialities of criminal law. 


The Moral Stigma of Imprisonment 


A practical and important question is whether sentencing 
policy for a certain type of offense can influence the public's evalu- 
ation of that kind of conduct. Imprisonment is normally imposed 
only for somewhat more serious offenses and expresses a high 
degree of social disapproval. Is it possible through the application 
of prison sentences to make certain offenses more reprehensible in 
the eyes of the public? Experience does not give a general answer. 
On the one hand, Clinard (1952) in studying black market viola- 
tions during World War II found that imprisonment was a more 
effective penalty than fines. In his survey of businessmen he 
showed that they feared imprisonment much more than fines. 
This fear was motivated not only by the inconvenience of being 
incarcerated but also by the moral stigma attached to a prison 
sentence. Clinard also reports that in the districts where the Of- 
lice of Price Administration regulations were strictly enforced, 
compliance was more prevalent than where enforcement was lax. 

On the other hand, it seems that the public shows discrimi- 
nation in its attitudes toward the prison sentence. If the motiva- 
tion of the offender is considered unselfish or honorable, sen- 
tencing does not influence the public's moral judgment of the 
offense or the offender, even though the public may accept the 
sentence as justified. The Scandinavian countries have had ex- 
tensive experience with short prison sentences for driving under 
the influence of alcohol. In Norway more people go to prison for 
this one misdemeanor than for all felonies put together. The sen- 
tence carries with it some stigma, but not that much. The stig- 
matizing effects are not strong enough to make any appreciable 
change in the offender's employment possibilities or his social 
relationships. A recent study by Klette (1964) of a group of fifty 
drivers with no previous criminal records, sentenced to fro one 
to two months' imprisonment for drunk driving, showed that the 
offenders in no case had to change employment because of the 
prison sentence, although the employers in all cases but one knew 
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of the offender's stay in prison. It should be added that the con- 
victed drivers did not consider themselves "criminals" and they 
kept to themselves in prison. In some cases the wife of the offender 
reacted strongly, but apart from that the effects of the prison sen- 
tence on social and personal relations seemed to be insignificant. 

The effects described above are closely related. In practice it 
may be difficult to distinguish among them; they all seem to re- 
volve around the concept of legitimate authority. However, in the 
section *Respect for the Formal Law," we have noted that the 
individual does not change his view on the morality of the act 
per se as a result of the legal provision; if he now considers the 
act wrong or immoral, it is only because he generally considers 
it wrong to act in violation of the law. Under "Criminal Law as a 
Moral Eye Opener” and “Punishment as Authoritative State- 
ments About Badness,” we have described situations where the 
law has changed the moral attitude of the individual toward the 
act. The difference between the two is that the effect described 
in the former occurs as a result of the individual’s personal think- 
ing and evaluation, whereas the effect described in the latter is 
due merely to suggestive influence. 


THE FUNCTION OF GENERAL PREVENTIVE EFFECTS: 
INDIRECT MORAL INFLUENCES 


So far we have described the direct moral influences of 
punishment. The indirect moral influences are probably consid- 
erably stronger. 


Punishment as Reducing and Neutralizing the Bad Example 


There is much experience to show that the bad example 
when it goes unpunished can be infectious (Andenaes, 1952). For 
example, time and again cases are reported of large-scale theft 
by the employees of a company. The more violations, the fewer 
qualms the individual feels. Why should one be honest when 
others are not? The increasing frequency of hijacking of inter- 
national airliners in recent years gives another illustration of the 
contagious nature a certain kind of criminal conduct may have 
when not effectively met by penal sanctions. 

The machinery of criminal law works two ways to counteract 
this effect. First, it reduces—through deterrence and in other 
ways—the number of bad examples. Second, it makes the bad 
example less attractive. There may be different theories (e.g.; 
Toby, 1964) about the psychological mechanisms, but about the 
fact itself there can hardly be any doubt. 
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Criminal Law Shapes the Framework for Moral Education 


While punishment can prevent the breakdown of established 
moral norms by serving a continuing re-education or reinforce- 
ment function throughout the life cycle, the criminal law system 
may also have indirect effects on a person's moral education 
during the crucial years of his early education and development. 
This education takes place primarily in the family, in school, and 
in other small groups, but it is not independent of conditions in 
society outside these groups. The existence and working of the 
criminal law and its machinery provide a general framework 
which must necessarily have deep-rooted consequences for the 
moral climate of society and the moral education to which chil- 
dren are exposed. It would be difficult to teach honesty, non- 
violence, and similar positive values in a society where these rules 
were openly and commonly broken without punishment. More- 
over, the existence of criminal law and the machinery of justice 
may motivate parents and others in similar authority roles to 
impress more strongly upon the child those moral rules. The 
parents will teach the child not to steal not only because they 
consider theft immoral but also because the consequences for the 
offender may be serious. Many parents probably use references 
to police and prison as means of communicating to children the 
absolute necessity of “going straight." 

The Norwegian educator Nordland (1966) pointed out the 
parallel between the functions of discipline in an educational 
setting and of criminal law in the greater society. In analogy to 
the concept of general prevention, she speaks about a general or 
group-oriented discipline. Group-oriented discipline is main- 
tained through fixing a set of rules and applying sanctions against 
violation. Thereby the children learn the limits of acceptable 
behavior, and they learn to respond to symbols of what repre- 
sents forbidden conduct. For the sake of group discipline it may 
be necessary to apply the prescribed sanction even in cases where 
it is not considered necessary to prevent repetition by the violator 
himself. On the other hand, there are children who do not react 
adequately to the normal system of discipline and who therefore 
have to be given individual treatment. In practice there may bea 
tension between those two principles, as there is in criminal law 
between considerations of general prevention and considerations 
of individual treatment. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH: CRITIQUE AND CHALLENGE 


A contribution to a symposium on law and psychology would 
seem incomplete if it did not touch upon the relevance of psy- 
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chological theory and research for the problems under discussion. 
As a layman in psychology, I approach the subject with great 
diffidence. But a willingness to expose one's own ignorance and 
prejudices may be a necessary step in promoting a fruitful dia- 
logue. The following discussion will be concerned with all general 
preventive effects of criminal law, the deterrent as well as the 
moral or educative effects. 

It is a commonplace that the general insights into man's 
emotional life and into the processes of social interaction pro- 
vided by the progress of psychology are indispensable to a realis- 
tic understanding of the possibilities of criminal law as a means 
of influencing attitudes and behavior. These insights exclude any 
simplistic and generalized conceptualization. It seems, however, 
to be difficult to find research of direct relevance to the question 
of the general preventive effects of a threat of legal punishment. 
Psychologists have been more concerned with the effect of actual 
punishment than with the effect of threats of punishment. 


Unique Features of Legal Punishment 


. The threat of legal punishment has four special features 
which set it apart from most other life situations: 


1. The threat is abstract and impersonal. A man tempted to break the law 
is normally in a very different position from a man faced with a com- 
mand of another person. For this reason the highly interesting experi- 
ments in obedience by Milgram (1963, 1965) are of limited relevance 
to the problem of general preventive effects of criminal law. 

2. The threat of punishment is normally directed against forbidden ac- 
tivity. To put it in psychological terms, we have an “approach- 
avoidance conflict." Sometimes an omission is threatened with punish- 
ment, but provisions of this kind do not play an important role in 
criminal law. The psychological situation is different for a person who 
by threat of punishment is forced to do something as compared to a 
person who has to refrain from a certain activity. Lewin (1935) de- 
scribes the difference as observed in children. 

3. The character of legal penalties differs vastly from the negative sanc- 
tions which are applied in punishment experiments or are commonly 
used in education or child rearing. It is not a question of a succession 
of short, minor shocks or stimuli. In the case of more serious crime it 
is a complex, painful, long-lasting experience to be exposed to criminal 
justice. This is so even if the outcome is only a suspended sentence or 
probation, and a severe sentence for a serious crime can ruin a life. The 
other extreme is represented by the traffic ticket. This is much more 
like the kind of punishments which ordinarily are used in laboratory 
experiments or for educational purposes. The drastic character of the 
criminal process and the criminal sanction changes both the empirical 


and the ethical problems involved. 
4. The threat of punishment is only one factor in a complicated motiva- 
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tional process, where personality factors, life situation, and nonlegal 

pressures combine in a highly varied way. 

Criminologists who have been eager to apply the findings 
from psychological research to the problems of criminal law have 
sometimes overlooked these characteristics of the penal law. In 
recent years criminological journals have published papers which 
try to elucidate the problems of deterrence by reference to labora- 
tory animal research. Thus Jeffery (1965) finds that the experi- 
mental evidence supports the classical school of criminology in 
its statement that it is the certainty of punishment—not the 
severity—that deters people from criminal acts; moreover, that a 
consequence must be applied immediately if it is to be effective. 
Appel and Peterson (1965) conclude that punishment is essen- 
tially an ineffective way of controlling or of eliminating the be- 
havior of the punished organism, since the effects are usually 
transient and depend on continuous, repeated applications. 


Threat vs. Actual Punishment 


These statements about the effects of punishment may or 
may not be correct by themselves. Certainly they cannot be de- 
duced from the animal experiments upon which they are based. 
In the first place the deductions overlook the basic distinction 
between the threat of punishment and actual punishment. Re- 
search into animal psychology has been primarily concerned with 
the effects of actual punishment; the general preventive effects of 
criminal law, on the other hand, are achieved through the threat 
of punishment. The motivational situation is complex; without a 
certain ability to think in symbols and adjust to future events, 
threat cannot work. The situation of a person facing the threat of 
a punishment, which criminal law attaches to a contemplated 
mode of action, has nothing in common with the effect of electric 
shocks or other punishments administered to rats or pigeons fol- 
lowing a certain behavior, for example a pull on a lever or a peck 
оп а disk. It can be confidently stated that animal research can- 
not make any significant contribution to the problems of the gen- 
eral preventive effects of criminal law. 

The situation is not very different with regard to the effects 
of actual punishment. The application of legal punishment is the 
result of the violation of a general norm which prescribes punish- 
ment and which the offender normally will know in advance. The 
whole experience derives its meaning from this relation between 
the general norm and the application of punishment in the indi- 
vidual case. The situation is very different from the situation of 
the confused rat or pigeon which is desperately trying to adapt its 
behavior to the incomprehensible manipulations of the psy- 
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chologist. Azrin (1960) describes as punishment any aversive 
stimulus, such as electric shock or noise, which is explicitly ar- 
ranged to follow a response. It is doubtful whether there is any 
similarity at all, apart from the word "punishment," to the 
situation of a human undergoing punishment because he has com- 
mitted an offense. 

The psychological concept which seems to come closest to the 
way the problem of general prevention presents itself in criminal 
law is that of “anticipated punishment." Dollard and associates 
in their classic work on “‘frustration and aggression" (1939) make 
this a key concept and refer to empirical research where the con- 
cept has been applied. It appears that the anticipation of punish- 
ment is to be expected as a result of previous experience of punish- 
ment: “those actions cease to occur which, in the past, have been 
followed by punishment [Dollard et al., 1939, p. 33].” Punish- 
ment is here, of course, taken in a wide sense as including all 
kinds of painful responses from the social environment. The 
authors do not deal with the pure threat of punishment without 
actual experience of punishment. This may or may not be essen- 
tial. They state as a law of behavior that “the strength of inhibition 
of any act of aggression varies positively with the amount of punishment 
anticipated to be a consequence of that act [Dollard et al., 1939, p. 33]. 
(Italics in original.) This fits nicely with classical theories of de- 
terrence and with common sense notions about the importance of 
the severity of a threat. But neither the enunciated principle nor 
the research which is presented to substantiate it seem to be of 
much help in the difficult task of assessing what deterrent effects 
can be expected as a result of a contemplated change of policy. 


Need for Specific Research 


In educational research, interest has been concentrated on 
the problem of whether punishment or reward is more effective 
as an incentive to moral and intellectual learning. In some fields 
of life a similar choice will be open to the legislator. Economic 
activities may be more conveniently regulated by creating a sys- 
tem of incentives than by legal commands and prohibitions. But 
in the traditional spheres of criminal law, it will be impossible 
to institute a system of rewards for lawful conduct as an alterna- 
tive to punishment. The legislator can attach penalties to theft, 
tax evasion, or speeding, but he cannot promise rewards to people 
who do not steal, do not give false information to the tax authori- 
ties, and do not exceed speed limits. The preacher can promise 
heaven to the obedient and hell to the disobedient. The Justice 
Department has only the last possibility at its disposal. 

The conclusion of this raid into foreign territory seems to be 
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the following: Psychological theory and experiments may give 
suggestions, concepts, and research methods of interest to the 
lawyer who tries to assess the effects of criminal law or of a change 
in criminal law policy. I have no doubt that there would be im- 
portant results if psychologists devoted their interest to the effects 
of criminal law. But the questions are so specific that they ask 
for specific research. Analogies drawn from experimental research 
may lead us astray if they are drawn without a clear conception 
of the differences between the life situation and the experimental 
setting. 
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Noting that it is important to distinguish threats aimed at shoring up 
existing norms from those that seek to change customary patterns 0 be- 
havior, the article discusses a number of conditions influencing the out- 
come of threats that attempt to produce social change. Among the factors 
considered are variations in the type of custom, the rationale for change, 
the social characteristics of the threatened audience, and the extent of 
law enforcement. The implications of these factors for socializing change 


are presented. 


LAW AND BEHAVIOR 


There exist two contrasting views on the relationship between legal pre- 
cepts and public attitudes and behaviour. According to the one, law is 
determined by the sense of justice and moral sentiments of the population, 
and legislation can only achieve results by staying relatively close to pre- 
vailing social norms. According to the other view law and especially 
legislation is a vehicle through which programmed social evolution can be 
brought about [Aubert, 1969, p. 69]. 
At one extreme then is the view € 
(1905) at Harvard Law School in 189 
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xpressed in Dicey's lectures 
6 and a few years later in 
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Sumner's celebrated pioneer study (1906): Law is a dependent 
variable determined and shaped by current mores and the opinion 
of society. At the other extreme, the view is exemplified by Soviet 
jurists like Kechekyan (1956) who see the law as an instrument for 
social engineering. It is also true, as Aubert (1969) points out, 
that some sociologists “ігу, in a limited way, to confront the two 
views and determine the conditions under which the law may 
change social relationships [p. 69]." Yet none of those who have 
addressed themselves to this problem appear to have made any 
systematic attempt to consider the factors which militate for and 
against the success of law to induce change in customary behavior. 
This is not to say that no attempt has been made to take account 
of the variables which determine the effectiveness of law as a 
means to socialize change. The truth is rather that such attention 
has been limited to the significance of particular variables in spe- 
cific situations. Thus Aubert (1966) in his study of the Norwegian 
Housemaid Law of 1948 emphasizes the importance of the level of 
information and the process of communicating norms. Gorecki 
(1966) has drawn attention to the way in which such conditions as 
the socio-economic structure of the Polish rural areas and social 
pressures of a customary and religious nature have prevented the 
realization of the legislative aim of the Polish divorce rules. Dror 
(1959) has commented on the failure of law to change family life 
and marriage habits in Turkey and Israel. Indeed on the basis of 
the Israeli and Turkish experience he formulates a “basic hy- 
pothesis” to the effect that changes in law have more effect on 
emotionally neutral and instrumental areas of activity than on 
expressive and evaluative areas of activity [Dror, 1959, p. 801]." 
Yet while it is conceivable that such an hypothesis—though the 
distinction between “instrumental” and “expressive” activities is 
by no means clear—may have some validity, it can hardly be re- 
garded as doing much more than focusing attention on one aspect 
of an extremely complex problem. 

One other matter deserves comment by way of introduction. 
Aubert (1966) remarks on what he calls an “ambivalence” or “‘cu- 
rious dualism” which ran through the legislative debates on the 
Housemaid Law: 

It was claimed, on the one hand that the law is essentially a codification of 
custom and established practice, rendering effective enforcement inessen- 
tial. On the other hand, there was a tendency to claim that the Housemaid 
Law is an important new piece of labour legislation with a clearly reforma- 
tory purpose attempting to change an unacceptable status quo [p. 110]. 


We too have noticed an ambivalence or dualism, although of 


a rather different character, in discussions of the efficacy of legal 
attempts to control behavior. Thus in casual conversations мё 
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have noted a reluctance on the part of friends and colleagues to 
formulate objective principles about the extent to which the threat 
of punishment conveyed by law can change customary behavior. 
In particular, there seems to be a failure to recognize a distinction 
between issues relating to the morality or expediency of prohibiting 
particular types of behavior and issues relating to the efficacy of 
such prohibitions. Thus there is a tendency for the views ex- 
pressed to vary as the subject changes from alcohol to marijuana 
to firearms to racial discrimination, and to vary according to the 
speaker’s view of the rightness or wrongness of prohibiting the 
particular behavior under discussion. Commonly, the conclusion 
to such discussions is the comforting one that the law can succeed 
in doing right but will inevitably fail when authorities attempt to 
prohibit what should not be prohibited. Unfortunately, since there 
is a wide variation in moral views among our acquaintances, this 
general principle leads to contradictory conclusions about the ef- 
ficacy of particular attempts to control behavior. In the prelimi- 
nary note that follows, we attempt to discuss in objective terms the 
use of the legal threat of punishment to induce social change. Our 
emphasis is more on the narrow issue of the deterrent effect of 
threat of punishment than on the great variety of other mechan- 
isms associated with compliance to legal commands. Yet we feel a 


discussion of the narrow topic will inform the general topic of law 
as an agent of social change. 


THREAT AS A SOCIALIZING MECHANISM 


By definition, the threat of sanctions cannot achieve a deter- 
rent effect unless the presentation of that threat results in some 1п- 
dividuals acting differently from the way they would in the ab- 
sence of the legal threat. In this sense at least the legal threat can 
always be seen as an attempt to change patterns of behavior. Yet 
in our view it is important to distinguish between cases where the 
main thrust of the threat of punishment 18 aimed at preserving the 
status quo in social relations from isolated temptations to devia- 
tion, and the increasing number of cases in which the legal threat 
is used in the attempt to change social customs. When the threat 


i j i at p. 158: “The above division into behaviour- 
See aN rc CHRE norms has proved to be practical in different 
Structure of the American Economy 1 (Washington: 
uses the terms ‘administrative rules’ an 

Homans, The Human Group (London, 1951), 
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of punishment is aimed at preserving the status quo, the formal 
legal command is usually only one of many forces pushing social- 
ized potential offenders toward conformity. Other social norms 
will usually exist to complement the behavioral command of the 
law. Thus knowledge of the law prohibiting burglary is preceded 
in the socialization process by messages about the wrongness of 
stealing and home invasion. By the time a citizen reaches adult- 
hood, he has monitored a consistent stream of messages about 
burglary—messages which, with the specific legal threat, form a 
network of restraining influences probably stronger than the sum 
of its separate components. And for most people, when the legal 
threat is directed at reinforcing a long standing and important 
social norm, it is usually correct to view a demand for compliance 
as not requiring the learning of new patterns of behavior. In most 
cases the traditional habit of imagining that threats are directed 
by the legal system at each individual in his separate capacity also 
seems justified. 

When the law is used as an instrument of social change, it is 
more likely that the achievement of acceptable rates of compliance 
will require an active reorientation of the values and behaviors of 
the significant part of a threatened audience that has previously 
followed the outlawed custom. Under these circumstances it 
would not be surprising to find that the behavior which such 
threats seek to restrain will have acquired positive social meaning 
for members of a threatened audience far more often than in the 
case of traditional crimes. Further, there is reason to suppose that 
when the law seeks to restrain customary behavior, those whose 
responses are most important in predicting rates of compliance 
will be, not individuals, but groups among whom the forbidden 
behavior has been customary (Massell, 1968; Stjernquist, 1963). 

If these assertions are correct, it will be important to note, in 
any analysis seeking to predict and understand the operation of 
legal threats, whether the aim of the law is change or stability, 
because there are differences between the two types of situation 
that can lead to differences in threat effectiveness. But before 
elaborating somewhat on the use of threats to achieve social 
change, a few qualifications are in order. 

ome of the conditions associated with the use of legal threats to promote 
social change occur in other situations where law and custom are not syn- 
chronized. In particular, the same kind of circumstances can obtain 
when the law has not changed but the social values and customs 
that traditionally supported a law have changed. A change in so- 
cial conditions without change in legal rules creates much the 
same kind of disequilibrium between custom and rule that is 
created by altering the law, and it is this disequilibrium between 
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custom and rule that makes it necessary to consider separately 
legal threats aimed at social change. In fact, in the contest be- 
tween an old rule and a new custom, the attempt to return social 
relations to a prior state can be seen as a subcategory of law as an 
instrument of social change, albeit a special subcategory, because 
the legitimacy of the old rule at least will have the support of a 
tradition of lip service in the community. For this reason there is a 
basis for viewing America's experiences with alcohol in the 1920s 
and marijuana in the 1960s as similar attempts to legislate social 
change. However, it is important to distinguish the cases because, 
among other reasons, we ordinarily expect the new-law-versus- 
old-custom contest to provoke more widespread resistance than 
the old-law-versus-new-custom; the tradition of lip service men- 
tioned above is an inertial force of some consequence. 

There are important. similarities as well as differences between deter- 
rent threats used to reinforce existing social conventions and those aimed at 
social change. It would be naive to suppose that the lessons learned 
about the operation of threats in other settings can have no rele- 
vance to the analysis of threats directed at changing customary 
behavior. The motive force of deterrence in each case is the fear of 
unpleasant consequences, and many of the same factors that are 
important in predicting the outcome of threats that reinforce tra- 
ditional prohibitions will bear significantly on the ability of 
threats to achieve social change. The vocabulary of deterrence— 
stressing threat credibility, the severity of sanctions, and modes of 
communication—will thus be a necessary, if inadequate, tool for 
analyzing this special class of laws. н { 

There are important differences among threats aimed at social change, 
and these differences can lead to substantial variations in threat effective- 
ness. If this is the case, it is a mistake to base general conclusions 
about the effectiveness of threats as instruments of change on sin- 
gle observations. To deny, for instance, that stateways can change 
folkways on the basis of “our experience with Prohibition" is to 
operate from an insufficient inductive basis, unless. it can be dem- 
onstrated that all attempts to change social behavior through the 
use of legal threats are similar in all important respects. The es- 
sence of this note is that this is not the case. We hope to suggest 
some of the variations in situations that might explain why some 
attempts to change customary behavior through legal sanctions 
succeed while others fail dismally. Among the factors that appear 
to be most important are variations in the nature of the custom, 
variations in the social characteristics of the. individuals and 
groups that have adhered to the custom before it was forbidden, 
and variations in the way in which the threat of punishment 1s 


carried out. 
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VARIATIONS IN THE NATURE OF THE CUSTOM 


Differences in the nature of the custom that appear to influ- 
ence the probability that a custom will be successfully suppressed 
include: (a) the utilitarian and moral significance of a custom to 
its adherents, (b) the extent to which a custom enjoys popular 
support, (c) the degree to which practice of the custom is visible 
to enforcement agencies, (d) the extent to which the custom is of 
such a nature that a general change may extinguish individual 
drives to follow it, and (e) the degree to which the change in cus- 
tom meets current community needs. 


The Significance of Customs 


Of obvious importance in predicting the effect of threatening 
customary behavior is the degree of commitment to a particular 
custom on the part of members of a threatened audience. Public 
religious observance and burning high-sulphur coal for home- 
heating are both social customs of some popularity in the United 
States, but the two customs are poles apart if the first is a central 
expression of deeply held religious convictions, while the second 
persists by reason of casual tradition and convenience. Behavior 
that is perceived of as satisfying important drives is more difficult 
to extinguish than behavior that satisfies less compelling drives, 
and this axiom provides us with one basis for ranking the differen- 
tial significance of customary behavior. A second index for rank- 
ing the importance of customs is the extent to which adherents of 
a particular custom perceive that legitimate alternatives to the 
prohibited custom exist which can fulfill the drives associated 
with the customary behavior. Thus, while high-sulphur coal is 
associated with the admittedly important aim of keeping warm 
during winter, the availability of other heat sources makes this 
custom less important than it would be if those who ordinarily 
heat their houses with this type of coal can be persuaded that 
practicable heating alternatives exist. Clearly, some forms of 
customary behavior are more amenable to substitution than 
others. It would seem difficult, for instance, to persuade a group 
associated with a suppressed religion that belief in a nonforbidden 
dogma would yield the satisfaction they associate with their pres- 
ent faith. 

When the law seeks to prohibit behavior that has been cus- 
tomary, it is also possible that the prohibited behavior will have 
acquired a moral significance for many of its adherents (as, for 
example, was the case for Mormons who practiced polygamy in 
the nineteenth century). The possibility of normative support for 
a custom introduces a problem that traditional criminal law pro- 
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hibitions do not often encounter. The moral dimension of adher- 
ence to custom is an important element to consider when trying 
to predict the effect that threatening behavior might have, because 
the prohibition of conduct that is considered morally right or even 
morally imperative may give an entirely different character to the 
reactions of a threatened audience. 

Variations in the importance of a custom play a significant 
role in the simple utilitarian calculus that has long been accepted 
as a major explanation of the deterrent effect of threats. The more 
important a custom, the more severe and more certain must be the 
punishment threatened, if the legal policy is to prove effective as 
a means of social change. Yet, while this simple formulation might 
accurately state the relationship between variations in the idv 
utilitarian value of customary behavior and the effect o legal 
prohibitions, the situation is somewhat more complex when we 
consider the ways in which variations in the moral significance 
attached to customary behavior affect the prospects for prohibi- 
tion. To be sure, the greater the moral importance of a custom, the 
greater the unpleasantness of the penalty that must be attached 
to that custom to secure a change in behavior. But moral т 
for a prohibited custom can further inhibit the preventive elfect 
of threats by rendering ineffective two usually powerful reasons 
for complying with legal threats—respect for law and law- 
abidingness, and the negative social connotations normally con- 
veyed by punishment. Most groups in society believe in the legiti- 
macy of law as a system of social control, which is one important 
explanation of why so many people obey so many laws. Yet the 
belief that violation of any law is wrong may be overwhelmed by a 
specific moral sense when individuals feel that a customary be- 
havior is of greater moral importance than whatever force a gen- 
eral respect for law brings to bear on a particular situation. Thus 
a man who finds it difficult to commit a petty crime, such as illegal 
parking for minor pecuniary advantage, because of his feelings— 


not about parking but about violations of the law—might feel dif- 


ferent when the motives he has for law violation are altruistic. 
Those who continue to place a higher moral value on prohibited 
behavior may feel more like the doctor exceeding the speed limit to 
visit a patient than like the petty law violator mentioned above, 
and even if they continue to express respect for law in general 
terms, this respect will not be seen as a barrier to violation of the 
prohibition ofthe valued custom. | id 

At the same time, the moral significance of a prohibited cus- 
tom may act to make the consequences of conviction and punish- 
ment less worthy of avoidance than they would be otherwise. For 
the majority of people the most degrading aspect of punishment is 
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the social message it conveys. Conviction and punishment for 
serious offenses carry social stigma, and the fear of stigma is a 
significant aspect of the unpleasantness that constitutes the deter- 
rent stimulus. The moral value of customary behavior may result 
in the would-be offender rejecting the negative significance of 
punishment for himself if he is punished in a worthy cause. In- 
deed, he may invert the moral value of the ordinary symbols of 
degradation by viewing the discomfort and disrepute he suffers as 
signs of personal dedication. Moreover, if most of his peers share 
his moral views about a particular type of law violation, their per- 
ception of the б e value of punishment may also be inverted 
and the effects of severe punishment may include positive status 
for the person subjected to that punishment. 


Extent of Popular Support for the Custom 


The popularity of a prohibited custom is an important ele- 
ment in predicting the effects of attempting its abolition. At the 
outset, information about the number of people in society who 
have supported a now-prohibited custom should help define the 
sheer size of the social-control task that faces those attempting 
to enforce the new law. In addition, information about the number 
of individuals who adhere to the custom can also provide clues as 
to the types of person the legal threat must reach. The more wide- 
spread adherence to a custom has been, the more it will be the 
case that the legal threat is aimed at normally socialized indi- 
viduals. The smaller the number of individuals adhering to a cus- 
tom threatened by law, the more the legal system is on notice that 
potential violators of the legal prohibition may differ from the 
general population in ways that might make predicting their 
responses to threat a special problem. 

The extent to sims a forbidden custom has adherents in 
society is also important in predicting how difficult the new law 
will be to enforce. The more widespread the support for a forbid- 
den custom, the greater the probability that judges, juries, and 
other administrative personnel will identify with the custom itself 
or the type of people who adhere to it, and this can undermine 
enforcement of the law against all offenders or against a class of 
offenders with which the rest of the community identifies. 

One might question whether there are many occasions in 
which customs with a degree of public acceptance sufficient to 
generate forces that might inhibit enforcement are outlawed in 
democratic societies. Yet, while it is certainly the case that author- 
itarian and **occupation" regimes more commonly institute laws 
against popular customs, the democratic process can produce 
such attempts at social change when groups or even regions are in. 
sharp disagreement over the moral propriety of a particular cus- 
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tomary behavior. For this reason, any time that the power to de- 
clare law is more centralized than, or otherwise removed from, the 
responsibility of enforcing it, the law itself may not compel the 
sympathy of the enforcement agencies. Moreover, as long as the 
group adhering to a particular custom is not thought of as un- 
ambiguously deviant, the attempt to maintain customary behavior 
may attract the sympathies of members of the community who do 
not identify with the custom, but have no strong scruples against 
it. 

The fact that it is more difficult successfully to prohibit cus- 
tomary behavior should not be interpreted as indicating that suc- 
cess in suppressing the customary behavior is unattainable in such 
situations. The point is limited to the prediction that suppression 
of popular custom will require substantial amounts of enforce- 
ment activity, which may be difficult to generate. 


Visibility of the Custom 

Since enforcement of law is a significant part of the basis 
for predicting whether or not the legal threat will achieve high 
rates of compliance, the extent to which customary behavior is 
visible and therefore easier to bring to the attention of an en- 
forcing authority can play a significant role in determining 
whether an attempt at changing custom through law will succeed. 
Some customs may be visible because the public nature of the be- 
havior is part of the defining characteristic of the custom. Such 
is the case with demonstrations, refusals to pledge allegiance to 
the flag, and certain types of communication. The customary 
behavior may also achieve a high degree of visibility, without in- 
volving large numbers of people, if the practice often comes to the 
attention of a person who is out of sympathy with the custom. 
This type of visibility will often occur when à behavior can realis- 
tically be thought of as having a victim, as; for example, in the 
case of face-to-face racial discrimination. The fact that a custom 
is highly visible is no guarantee that a prohibition will be effec- 


tively enforced. And substantial enforcement efforts are, of course, 
no guarantee that punishment on a mass scale will achieve social 
change. But it is certainly the case that visibility makes the task 
of enforcement easier if the will and ability to enforce the law 
exists, and it is clearly more probable that a law against social 
custom will succeed under conditions of widespread enforcement 


than under limited or nonexistent enforcement. 


Will General Change Make the Custom Obsolete? 


Sometimes the law can succeed in changing patterns of be- 
havior because the change in law, if it reduces the gross rate ofa 
custom or behavior, removes some of the reasons that individuals 
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had previously supported the custom. To a certain extent this is 
true with all patterns of customary behavior, because a large part 
of the reason why any individual follows a particular custom will 
usually be that most of the people he knows follow that custom 
and expect him to do so as well. Any law that changes his expec- 
tation of other people's behavior and his notion of what other 
people expect from him will thus go part of the way toward re- 
structuring the conditions that led to his initial compliance with 
the custom. In addition to this broad point about the interdepen- 
dence of expectations, there are a number of other ways in which 
the abolition of a general expectation that other people will be 
adhering to a custom may undercut the incentive for an indi- 
vidual's doing so himself. Many people keep firearms in their 
homes, not because they think other people expect them to, but 
out of fear of guns in the hands of others. For this type of indi- 
vidual a change in law might provide a credible promise that 
others would not be armed and thus make it much easier for him 
to give up his gun. By the same token, the owner of a drugstore 
lunch counter in the South might be unwilling to desegregate his 
facility if it meant that his white customers would attribute the 
responsibility for this change to him, and if he faced the prob- 
ability of losing his white clientele to other lunch counters that 
did not desegregate. Prohibition of the custom would, however, 

ut him in the position where he could not be personally blamed 
or the change in policy, and his white patronage would be pro- 
tected from raids by his competitors because of the generality of 
the change in practice. Under these circumstances, prohibiting 
the custom of discrimination might be an economic advantage to 
the individual entrepreneur by increasing the demand for his 
service, while a unilateral change in conduct might be to his eco- 
nomic disadvantage. Given this type of condition, change in cus- 
tom can be more easily achieved if preceded by change in law. 


Custom and Current Needs 


It is more likely that the prohibition of customary behavior 
will attract enthusiastic enforcement and secure widespread com- 
pliance if there is a clear necessity which provides a socially ac- 
ceptable reason for the change in custom. The best reasons yet 
devised for justifying change in legal relationships are external 
threat and internal emergency. It is thus much easier in times of 
war to explain to those affected why previously allowed behavior 
is being outlawed, e.g., featherbedding in the labor market, or the 
freedom to determine prices normally accorded to private pro- 
ducers. The drama of changing circumstance and needs can pro- 
vide a basis for enthusiastic support among the general population 
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for the enforcement of the new rohibition and give what is at 
least a powerful excuse for compliance to those who were follow- 
ing the old custom. 

Because the reason for change is of some importance in pre- 
dicting the consequences of a change in law, it should not be 
assumed that certain types of social change, adopted into law 
during periods of crisis, could be as success ully replicated in the 
absence of a similar crisis. This does not mean, however, that à 
change in custom facilitated through change in law may not often 
survive the crisis which initially gave rise to it. Though to some 
extent the end of a war or depression marks the end of the need 
for the change in custom, it cannot be seen às automatically 
heralding a return to the status quo. Intervening experience wit 
the new way of doing things and the ачап ач of the change to 
some groups (perhaps at the pce of others) provide some 
reason for continuing the change eyond the duration of the con- 
ditions that accounted for its initial acceptance. Therefore the 
suggestion that many types of change in custom are not attainable 
in the absence of common crisis does not imply that the same 
changes are not maintainable in the absence of crisis. Indeed a 
history of emergency tax measures might suggest that some forms 
of change are very difficult to reverse. 


SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE THREATENED AUDIENCE 


Different types of groups who have been used to adhering to 
customary behavior may соте in conflict with a new law. Some 
cohesive than others, and cohesive group struc- 
for or against change in custom, depending upon 
chooses to urge compliance with or 
defiance of the new law. Perhaps the most important characteris- 


tic of groups adhering to custom, from the standpoint of pre- 
dicting the response to rohibition, is the pograc to which group 
ф participants in the larger social system. 

members of the group 


the greater will be the pres- 


sure upon members of the group to comply with the command of 
the law. Similarly, incentive to comply with 
crease in proportion to the success that group members have ех- 
perienced in participation in, the 
status provide a powerful motive for suppo! n 
and the larger social system it usually represents. fovent an 

discrimination, particularly if born of differentiations troct y 
related to group membership, provide fertile ground for rebellion 
against the prohibition of custom, as well as a basis for gener- 
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alizing that rebellion into a rejection of the entire value matrix 
of the legal system. 

One complication in the relationship between group iden- 
tification with the larger society and susceptibility to threat is 
that high status provides an incentive for compliance only if the 
threat of punishment for violation is credible. Even values in ac- 
cordance with the larger society's values will usually require some 
assurance that the new law will be enforced before they provide a 
motive for complying. And it is precisely the high status and well- 
integrated groups in society against whom laws prohibiting cus- 
toms are most difficult to enforce. But if the will to enforce is suf- 
ficient, the incentives that enforcement gives to a successful 
group to comply with the prohibition of custom will be substantial. 


VARIATIONS IN LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Any discussion of the variables involved in explaining why 
some attempts to legislate social change succeed while others fail 
must deal with the character of law enforcement as both a depen- — 
dent and independent variable. The level of law enforcement must - 
beseenasa dependent variable because many of the factors we have 
been discussing, such as the popularity of a custom and the char- 
acteristics of groups who adhere to it, may influence the kind of 
enforcement that an attempt to legislate change will produce. Yet 
the kind and degree of enforcement will itself have a significant 
impact on the prospects for successful social change. And since 
many variations in law enforcement are not inevitably determined 
En situational factors of the type discussed above, the character 
oflaw enforcement deserves independent attention as a predictor of 
the effects of an attempt to change custom through law. The degree 
to which enforcement activities entail likelihood of detection, the 
extent of enforcement across class and group lines, and the severity 
of punishments meted out for offense—all are included among the 
significant variations in law enforcement that may condition rates 
of compliance. 


Likelihood of Apprehension 


The simplest statement one can make about the extent of en- 
forcement is that the likelihood of achieving the aim of the law will 
increase as the perceived likelihood of apprehension for law viola- 
tion increases. This axiom might deserve some qualification in the 
situation where a custom is viewed as morally imperative and con- 
scientious objection occurs with a frequency that does not seem to 
be conditioned by the rate of apprehension or punishment. How- 
ever, even in the case of a law that generates conscientious objection, 
increased probability of apprehension and punishment may still 
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reduce the rate of deviation, if only because potential offenders 
with fewer scruples will respond to such increases. 


Selective Enforcement 


A second qualification of the general relationship between suc- 
cess in suppressing a custom and perceived likelihood of apprehen- 
sion is that broader law enforcement means arresting greater num- 
bers of high status people for violation. This increases the pressure 
on enforcement agencies to reduce and rechannel enforcement 
efforts and confronts the community with the full implications of 
what it means to punish deviation from the new law whenever it oc- 
curs. Under some circumstances, then, broad law enforcement can 
lead to an earlier crisis test of the law and perhaps ultimately to its 
demise. But if broad and nonselective enforcement is somewhat 
unpredictable in consequence, this in no way implies that the pros- 
pects for effective change in custom are any brighter when selective 
enforcement, focusing on low status groups, becomes the order of 
the day. Aside from its manifest injustice, the principal danger of 
highly selective enforcement is that groups who аге spared will 
disobey the law because no real risks accompany their violations, 
while the target groups for enforcement efforts will perceive the 
enforcement as being directed against the group, rather than 
against the behavior. If such conditions persist, neither high nor 
low status groups are apt to show much respect for the specific 
law, and rates of noncompliance in the groups for whom the 
threat of enforcement is quite small will probably continue to be 
substantial. à 

on caste or class factors, selective 


If it is not exclusively based i 
enforcement can have a profound deterrent effect on those with 
these high 


relatively little chance of being caught, since it is de 
status groups in society that scare easier" when confronted wit 
the threat of social disapproval. Thus while one small business- 
man will doubtless be more impress 
nessman of similar station in life being S 
some of his income, even the incomple 
being jailed for this type of offense can 
man that people can and do get caugh | ees 
Unless he can persuade himself that enforcement is based exc Y 
sively on class factors, this knowledge can produce the kind о 
anxiety associated with extensive general deterrence. 
There is little doubt that enforcement plays a key role in de- 
termining whether an attempt to abolish a custom will succeed. 
We could go further and suggest that, with respect to customary 
behaviors that are not very important to а threatened audience, 
the risk of apprehension and punishment 1s the most imponan 
criterion of whether the new law will succeed. The policy value 
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of knowledge about enforcement is less than it might seem, how- 
ever, for two reasons previously mentioned. First, so many factors 
relating to the nature of the custom and the type of people against 
whom the law must be enforced have an effect on the rate of 
enforcement of a law that it might be wise to think of the risk 
of apprehension as merely a shorthand expression for a complex 
of variables. Second, because so many factors affect the rate of 
detection and punishment, it is difficult to estimate the param- 
eters of practical variability in the enforcement of a particular 
law. Thus if unalterable conditions make Y the maximum achiev- 
able level of enforcement, it will be of little comfort to the law 
enforcer to tell him that a rate of detection of twice Y rather than 
Y will reduce the rate of crime by half. So the practical importance 
of enforcement may be far less than its predictive value. 


Rate of Detection 


One further question of importance is the degree of detection 
and punishment necessary to suppress customary behavior. If a 
custom is popular, the punishment for violating the new law pro- 
hibiting it must be severe enough to outweigh, for potential of- 
fenders, the advantages of continuing the custom even after the 
punishment is discounted by the chance of escaping detection. 
But the risks associated with escalating the level of punishment 
too far are substantial, because severe penalties may increase 
pressure on sympathetic jurors, judges, prosecutors, and police, 
thereby contributing to a breakdown in law enforcement and, 
ultimately, nullification of the law. 

As to what rate of detection will suffice to suppress custo- 
mary behavior, we would make one comment. The specific rate 
required will vary from case to case, of course, but the minimum 
level of apprehension sufficient to abolish customs may be lower 
than one would expect. While some early authors speak of “сег- 
tainty” of punishment, rather than some less absolute term, as the 
key to deterrence, it is not inconceivable that for some customs a 
detection rate of one per several hundred offenses could lead to 
the general abandonment of a custom, or at least to substantial 
repudiation. It must also be added that such a detection rate 
would be a tribute to efficient enforcement in light of the present 
rates of one in many thousands that obtain for many victimless 
crimes in the United States. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


We conclude this note with the list of significant variables 
hopelessly incomplete. It may be as well therefore to indicate 
briefly some of the more important lacunae. 
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One important omission is the failure to speculate on what 
differences between cultures make it easier for some legal sys- 
tems to engineer change than others. The possibilities for dis- 
cussion here are manifold, but we leave them for another time and 
more qualified discussants. 

We have also failed to mention variations in the conditions 
of government that would influence the prospects of social change 
through law. Rather, we have assumed a government that has 
achieved legitimacy; occupation forces and other nonlegitimate 
governing bodies will operate under a set of further handicaps— 
and possibly also with some advantages—which we have not 
discussed. 

A third gap in coverage, this one perhaps more a deficiency 
of emphasis, is the absence of sustained speculation about how 
variations in social-change situations might affect the extent to 
which the law can succeed in prohibiting custom through its 
moral and educative effects. We have suggested that this is more 
difficult to achieve when the custom being prohibited has ac- 
quired positive moral value among its constituency, and we have 
hazarded a guess that selective enforcement based on caste or 
class and the lack of an adequate rationale for change might im- 
pede the moralizing potential of criminal law. But there are other, 
more basic, questions. Does the criminal law have the same 
moralizing and habit-building potential when it acts against the 
grain of custom? Under what circumstances will the prohibition 
of custom be counterproductive and act as a negative, socialization 
force by turning parts of a threatened audience against the legal 
system in general because of the value the threatened individuals 
place on the prohibited custom? Our failure to treat these issues 
in detail is no indication that they lack importance but rather a 
tribute to their richness and complexity. À д 

We have not discussed the тапу costs associated with re- 
gimes of threat and punishment. Thus, it does not follow from 
the fact that abolition of custom is possible that legal prohibitions 
will be worth their cost. Among the more interesting relevant 
questions is this: At what point will citizen loyalty snap under 
the pressure of coerced social change? Again, we must admit to 
being presently incapable of adequately discussing this questiona 

Finally, we have failed to examine, in detail, a single episode 
of attempted social change through legal threat in order to arman 
strate the importance of some of the variables we have been dis- 
cussing. We look forward to pursuing this path at some later date. 
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The **Basic Law” or ‘‘Constitution”’ 
of a Small Group 


Walter O. Weyrauch 


University of Florida 


Law can be viewed as a network of small group interaction. Basic char- 
acteristics of legal systems govern the interaction and permeate each 
individual small group. The rule structure within a small group forms a 
kind of behavioral constitution containing provisions on fundamental 
policies, internal and external relations, sanctions to be imposed for 
breach of rules, and so on. The use of a legal frame of reference in small 
group analysis expands the scope of inquiry and may furnish insights into 
current social problems. The constitution of a particular experimental 
group, contided for about three months in a penthouse on the Berkeley 


campus, is presented as illustration. 


Several years ago I ies in a series of experiments at 
the University of California in erkeley. Their main purpose was 
nutritional: Nine male volunteers between twenty-one and thirty 
years old were confined for about three months in a penthouse and 
ied varying diets under strictly controlled conditions. I partici- 
pated in the observations as a law professor, being concerned with 
the rules which evolved within the small experimental group.’ The 
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detailed findings are reported elsewhere (Weyrauch, 1967, 1968). 
This article uses the experiment to illustrate the way law comes 
into existence and how it operates. For greater clarity, it is con- 
fined to some of the most basic legal norms which emerged. 

Law can be viewed as a network of small group interaction. 
Basic characteristics of legal systems govern these interactions 
and permeate each individual small group, although the mem- 
bers’ level of awareness of these dynamics is relatively low. More- 
over, a legal perspective can be helpful to the social sciences 
(Cowan, 1962), for example, by looking at groups in terms of 
such legal concepts as jurisdiction, con ict of laws, procedure, 
due process, notice, presumptions, and sanctions. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL DOCUMENT 


The Appendix to this article reproduces a collection of funda- 
mental rules which were observed in the penthouse group. (The 
reader should examine the Appendix at this stage because it is 
referenced throughout the article.) The rules were abstracted 
from the accumulated data, hundreds of pages reporting day-to- 
day observations by nurses, a graduate sociology student, and 
myself. The initial concern was merely to watch for and report 
normative behavior. But the need for cataloguing the amorphous 
data soon became evident. The resulting index of norms was so 
complex that it had to be arranged in some order, forming what 
can be called the “basic law” or “constitution” of a small group. 
Some of the rules were of greater moment than others; however, 
there is no need to indicate this presently. 

The accuracy of the data and of the abstractions is less im- 
portant for this article than the ease of observing and stating rules 
operative in human groups (Llewellyn & Hoebel, 1941) and the 
close resemblance between these rules and what is commonly 
called law. If for some purposes it were important to come up with 
an accurate statement of the constitution of a particular group, 
several researchers might take notes independently and according 
to different methodologies, and later compare their final com- 
pilation of rules. 


THE SYSTEM AS A WHOLE 


Lon Fuller recently observed that it is somewhat unrealistic 
“to assume that any customary system can be reduced to a kind 
of code book of numbered paragraphs, each paragraph standing 
forth as a little law complete in itself [1969, р. 11]." The law of а 
tribe or extended family, he points out, is really a program for 
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living together supported by the basic logic of the system as a 
whole. The same is true of the law based on the interactions with- 
in any small group. It is clear, for instance, that the appended 
“constitutional document” does not fully represent the reality of 
this particular small group. Some change occurs by articulating 
and enumerating the main rules in a sequence which is not neces- 
sarily the order established by the penthouse inhabitants, but one 
superimposed by the professor. 

To illustrate the preceding point, the rule “Thou shall not 
kill” was probably part of the basic, high priority norms of the 
penthouse group, yet it does not appear in the Constitution found 
in the Appendix. The reason is simple—no incident related to 
killing arose, thus the norm does not appear in the data. On the 
other hand, basic concepts of equality were brought into the pent- 
house as part of the American cultural heritage and applied in 
various contexts and with many qualifications. Generally, the 
rules as restated reflect the logic of the system only imperfectly. 
They are ambiguous (for example, what is “articulation” in rule 
1?), overlap in part, and sometimes restate a similar matter from 
a slightly different angle. In these respects they are not too dif- 
ferent from legal norms in the conventional sense, which are less 
clear than commonly assumed. ' 

In regard to Fuller's observation, one may ask whether this 
ellort was so different from what other law professors have done 
in restating the common law—for example, the law of contracts. 
By their private and scholarly efforts these law professors have 
become quasi-legislators who sometimes intermingle their person- 
al opinions with their observations of judicial behavior. Close 
accuracy in restating a specific norm was not important in their 
case either; they may have felt responsible to state the better 
rule from their knowledge as experts of the logic of the system as a 
whole. Yet they too proceeded under the assumption that rules or 
patterns of rules were observable, even though different observers 
might have disagreed on details of content. Of course, the re- 
staters of common law study behavior through written materials, 
while in the penthouse I studied behavior through direct obser- 


vation. 


THE PROCESS OF GENERALIZATION 


The basic law or constitution of a small group is probably 
as realistic or unrealistic as any generalization or law based on 
particular incidents. It is very difficult, if not impossible, to re- 
state the internal rules that govern a group without somewhat 
changing them. Take, for instance, the leading norm in the docu- 
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ment, that rules are not to be articulated. Articulating this rule, 
certainly from the perspective of the penthouse inhabitants, seems 
to be a contradiction in itself as well as a contradiction of all rules 
articulated thereafter. Yet, would it have been more realistic and 
in conformity with the rule not to state the rule at all? 


А BEHAVIORAL CONSTITUTION 


The document, as the quotation marks in the title indicate, 
is not really a basic law or constitution in the sense of a Constitu- 
tion of the United States. It is more in the nature of a behavioral 
constitution; in other words, it is a reflection of behavior within 
the group as observed and stated. From the perspective of the 
penthouse inhabitants, it is more than mere behavior because it 
expresses some form of understanding based on shared ideals, 
which the inhabitants for whatever reason felt to be sufficiently 
authoritative to engender compliance. Many elements normally 
contained in constitutions are missing. For example, allocation 
of power is regulated only in rudimentary fashion (e.g., in rule 
19). But the document is still a basic law or constitution because 
it contains more than a mere statement of ordinary law. Its con- 
tent appears to be fundamental to the survival of this particular 
small group, and this crucial importance is best expressed by the 
term “constitution,” which implies basic structure. 

It might be possible, at least in theory, to think of a behav- 
ioral constitution of the United States, distinct from the actual 
Constitution as ordinarily understood. Articulation of this un- 
derlying constitution in its totality, including shared ideals as 
expressed or about to be expressed, would be a complex task, 
probably beyond the capacities of any living person. Piecemeal 
articulation is attempted by the United States bareme Court on 
a case-to-case basis. We can speculate that the underlying con- 
stitution reflecting the behavior and ideals of the people would 
probably be controversial in its specific content, just as the con- 
stitution of an experimental group is likely to be controversial to 
any reader, regardless of whether he has seen the data. Possibly 
articulation of social taboos causes dispute. 

The preceding reference to a behavioral constitution under- 


*Perhaps my restatement can be justified by pointing out that I was not а 
member of the group and that the rule against articulation did not bind me. But 
my position was not that clear; in the interest of being better able to observe 
normative behavior, I established a close relationship with the inhabitants not 
dictated by the nutritional experiment. We have to be satisfied here with imper- 
fection in the hope that we will reach a greater level of clarity at some later stage. 
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lying the actual Constitution of the United States does not mean 
this in the sense of two clearly dichotomous constitutions existing 
side by side. The underlying behavioral constitution is a multi- 
level body of complex normative behaviors changing over time. 
Without it, the real constitution would be lifeless and in fact could 
not operate. Lon Fuller has expressed a similar thought in regard 
to long-term written contracts. Such contracts, he observes, state 
the reality between the parties only imperfectly and, in case of 
dispute, have to be construed in light of the total behavior of the 
parties and even of standard practices of the world outside the 
contract. He refers in this context to “а kind of two-party custom- 
ary law implicit in the parties’ actions (Fuller, 1969, p. 15],” 
to be viewed apart from the verbal formulations of the contract 
itself; this idea is closely related to what is meant by a behavioral 
constitution. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF A SMALL GROUP 


The title of this article indicates that the constitution is 
merely the reflection of basic rules in a small group. These rules 
as restated refer to this particular small group, the penthouse 
inhabitants, and not to all small groups. Although it is impossible 
to articulate the universal law or constitution of the small group, 
some of the rules have more general validity. For example, the 
basic norm that rules are not to be articulated (rule 1) has been 
observed in families (Fuller, 1969), law firms (Smigel, 1969), and 
law faculties (Richard, 1964; Weyrauch, 1965). There may be oc- 
casional efforts at articulation, in the form of laying down basic 
procedures, but often this is symptomatic of severe internal ten- 
sions which interfere with the healthy functioning of the group. 


The document may also have some general validity in con- 
veying the spirit of idealism and alienation of young е деса 
today. This can be explained by the fact that the volunteers in i 
penthouse experiment were young men of above average intelli- 


ence who, though not students, were closely identified with their 
Somen Po ds > the universities and colleges, (see Whittaker & 
Watts, 1969). Thus the basic law of this particular small group 
acquires some elements of a manifesto of young people. It devi- 
ates from many tenets of the dominant American culture, for 
example, in the emphasis on intellectuality, aesthetics, and in- 
dividual self-development (rule 3); in the disapproval of com- 
petition (rule 5); and in the propagation of participatory democ- 
racy (rules 10-12). At the same time it reflects some of the con- 
tradictions which can also be observed in real life. Equality of all 
persons is espoused, but women аге not really treated as equal 
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(rules 5 and 7); racial and religious discriminations are outlawed, 
but if they occur the fact of their existence is to be denied (rule 9). 


PROBLEMS OF COMPARISON AND TRANSLATION 


When we speak of comparative law and of problems of trans- 
lation, we normally refer to law and modes of expression in dif- 
ferent nations. Yet comparisons are possible between the cultures 
of law and of the social sciences. This article may serve as an 
illustration. 

Groups are governed by rule structures which bear resem- 
blance to what lawyers commonly call law, although social scien- 
tists variously call them rules, norms (e.g., Sherif, 1966), behavior, 
patterns, structure (e.g., Deutsch, 1963; Lévi-Strauss, 1967), 
communication models, or decision systems (Deutsch, 1963). 
While there may be differences in meaning, it is sufficient to 
realize that these terms are often used when law is described, 
although social scientists tend to avoid legal references. The 
reasons for this phenomenon are complex. Perhaps law as an 
intellectual discipline has succeeded in reserving knowledge for 
its own purposes which could have been used elsewhere. If this is 
so, a price was paid, because protective barriers, once estab- 
lished, may have slowed down information beneficial to law. 

Using a legal frame of reference in a supposedly nonlegal 
context, for example in the penthouse experiment, ex ands the 
scope of both law and the social sciences. One may ask, as Karl 
Deutsch has done in regard to the use of communication models 
for political analysis, “What kinds of facts are now interesting 
for us, since we have acquired a new intellectual context for them 
[1963, р. 145]?" In regard to law, the proposition that behavioral 
rule structures in small groups are an essential element in the 
functioning of legal systems, as conventionally understood, sug- 
gests that it might be important to study small-group law in rela- 
tion to such topics as the law of procedure (Murphy, 1966; Snyder, 
1958; Strodtbeck & Hook, 1961; Strodtbeck & Mann, 1956), 
constitutional law, family law (Kay, 1965), labor law, contracts, 
corporations (Taubman, 1959), partnership, and land use (Karst 
& Clement, 1969). These areas of law, perhaps more visibly than 
others, regulate incidents of legal status, and status is involved 
in small-group interaction. 


LEGAL STATUS WITHIN A SMALL GROUP 


We may think of status as an incident of small-group mem- 
bership which tends to influence the substance of interactions, 


‘Other information on ethnic tensions can be found in Weyrauch, 1968. 
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regardless of whether these interactions take place within the 
group or between members of the group and outsiders. More im- 
portant, at least as observed in the penthouse, may be the threat 
that a member of the group may impair or lose his status if he 
persists in breaking rules. Status thus becomes important in con- 
nection with sanctions for the violation of rules. 

The threat of sanctions for disregarding rules is sometimes 
viewed as an essential element of legal systems. Llewellyn and 
Hoebel (1941) have stated that “the legal has teeth," that, so to 
speak, it must be able to bite or pinch in order to qualify as law 
(Hoebel, 1954). Under this standard the basic law or constitution 
of the penthouse inhabitants was law. Rules 27 and 28, even 
though seemingly tolerant of internal violations, do provide for 
sanctions in the form of eventual degradation of status within the 
group. Notice had to be given to the violator after fair warning, 
and due process had to be observed in an elaborate ritual. Yet 
some phenomena expected in a legal system may not be present or 
may be only weakly represented in a small group. While the com- 
parison between the penthouse sanctions and the various sanc- 
tions in ordinary law, for example in criminal processes, is limited, 
further studies may examine what elements are missing, why they 
are not there, and what difference it makes. ў 

The sanctions provided in the penthouse may strike us as 
mild compared to ordinary legal sanctions, but they were not 
perceived as mild by the inhabitants. However strange It may 
seem, loss of status within the group appears to have been viewed 
by the members as a devastating defeat. The experiment set the 


stage for an internal system of pressures which made it manda- 


tory in the minds of the inhabitants to maintain a position of re- 
spect in the group. External pressures, for example those coming 
from the experimenters, appear to have been viewed as less 


significant. 


CONFLICT OF LAWS 


ould not stop with a narrow examination 
The constitution also provides evidence 


of internal group law. | 
of interactions between internal law and external law, for example 


in rules 13-18 and 28. Most of the rules imply ways of solving 
conflicts between the self-given internal laws of the penthouse 
inhabitants and the laws of the experiment as legislated by the 
scientists? research design and execution. The main strategy of 
the penthouse inhabitants seems to have been to reconcile incon- 
sistencies between external and internal law by interpreting the 
external law in a fashion that avoided conflict. One might com- 
pare this to the behavior of a judge who, reconciling foreign and 


Nevertheless we sh 
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local law in a process of interpretation, concludes that they really 
come to the same result. This may be pure fiction, of course, but a 
fiction that may go unchallenged. The rules regulating conflict 
between internal and external law clearly were themselves part of 
the internal law of the group in the sense that they were not ac- 
quiesced to by the experimenters. 

In fact, the conflict rules were designed to maximize the com- 
fort and local powers of the penthouse inhabitants, much as hap- 
pens in real life when local decision makers favor local interests 
over those of outsiders, nonresidents, foreigners, and so on. Rule 
28 includes, for instance, the well-known legal notion that foreign 
penal laws are not to be locally enforced. Mostly the conflict rules 
are of a frankness that under other conditions probably would be 
considered embarrassing. Legal rules do not ordinarily protect 
self-interest as openly as was attempted in the penthouse. These 
matters are usually adjusted by the courts in a discreet fashion. 
Yet we should recall that the constitution reflects behavioral law 
as restated by an outsider. The penthouse inhabitants themselves, 
following their main rule, would have refrained from any articu- 
lation of these norms. 

More was involved than the interactions between the pent- 
house inhabitants and the experimenters. The penthouse, like 
most jurisdictions, was not a truly isolated society. It was subject 
to the rules of the University and to the laws of the City of 
Berkeley, the State of California, and the United States. These 
young men were also deeply committed to ideals of the American 
culture and of humanity; even though they sometimes fell short 
of their aspirations, they provided for such shortcomings in their 
basic law or constitution. Also, interactions with other groups 
were not entirely cut off; for example, telephone calls and mail 
were received and answered, and negotiations, some clearly legal 
in nature, took place. 


Law AS SMALL-GROUP INTERACTION 


It might be possible to look at law as it exists in the United 
States and elsewhere as a conglomerate of small-group interaction 
which cuts across traditional legal classifications. We have seen 
that the constitution of this particular small group incorporated 
external law to some extent; the same is true of the constitution 
of any other small group. The penthouse inhabitants interacted 
with the outside world and were concurrently members of other 
small groups. These factors provide links between individual 
small groups, each one a legal system of its own, all of them 1n 
their aggregate operation constituting the law in its entirety. 
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Of course, this perspective is not the only way to look at law, 
but it might be helpful in understanding some of our contempo- 
rary problems which seem to defy traditional legal classifications. 
It may be relatively meaningless, for example, to look at a par- 
ticular dispute between students and a university administration 
as a legal conflict between the state and individual citizens or 
residents. This is the way the conflict may appear in a criminal 
prosecution against individual students, but for purposes of find- 
ing a solution to the dispute and of planning, other methods of 
legal analysis are needed. We may get closer to a realistic ap- 
praisal if we see the legal process as an interaction between iden- 
tifiable small groups, for instance, the board of regents, the presi- 
dent of the university and other top administrators, certain 
faculty leaders, groups of politicians, a city council, members of 
student government, and certain student groups. 

Another factor that may speak for an emphasis on small- 
group interaction is that there are natural limits to perception 
and to the capacity of individuals to process and store informa- 
tion. Larger units, such as a nation, a major enterprise, a state, 
or a metropolitan center, may be too complex for full human com- 
prehension. On the other hand, governance within institutions, 
business competition, adjudication, and legislative and executive 
processes can usually be broken down into small groups and inter- 
actions of individuals who act as members of small groups. These 
may be sufficiently limited in scope and complexity to be more 
comprehensible. . : 

As is clear from the penthouse experiment, the boundaries 
between the individual groups are hazy. Was I one of the experi- 
menters (I did not share the nutritional concern) or in any sense 
a member of the group? Many current social problems are related 
to such ambiguities which can be viewed as boundary pou 
(Weyrauch, 1969). Who, for example, is the university: What 
groups participate in its governance? Are students insiders or ун 
siders (Study Commission, 1968)? Similar developments t at 
obfuscate conceptual distinctions between the “inside and ‘‘out- 
side” of organizations have been observed in labor problems 
(Chandler, 1964; cf., Deutsch, 1963, pp- 205-209). 

One special facet of the penthouse experiment was a formal 
nexus between the volunteers and the experimenters, namely 
individual contracts in the technical legal sense. This formal link 
may be missing in the ША of n. a 
actions between a jury and other persons 1 t 
governed by Бес (Erlanger, 1970; Kalven & Zeisel, 1966). 
Interactions between two competing street gangs are largely gov- 
erned by environmental factors. Considering such interactions as 
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well as the internal structure of groups to be legal in nature may 
be objectionable to those who require that law refer to govern- 
mental authority in a formal sense. But certain factors speak for 
use of a broader definition of law. 


Law AS Basic HUMAN NEED 


The truth value of definitions may be limited by their social 
functions. Definitions, like exclusionary rules of law, tend to 
shut out whole areas from consideration. Calling the rules and 
interactions of a gang or revolutionary group “Іам” may be felt 
to give some form of recognition to outgroups and to detract from 
law as an expression of official authority. There seems to be an 
unsettling quality in the idea that any small group, no matter how 
worthy or unworthy, is engaged in lawmaking. Yet we may really 
deal with law as an inherent human need built into the human 
psyche, a need which manifests itself whenever interactions take 
place, for instance, in the somewhat stabilized patterns existing 
within small groups. This basic human need, which I choose to 
call law, is related to what in other contexts is referred to as the 
product of socialization (Hogan & Henley, 1970). People have a 
natural inclination to build laws governing their relationships; 
society reinforces this need through teaching that laws are essen- 
tial to regulating interaction. 

If what we encounter in small groups is a form of law (though 
often unarticulated and unconscious) or some basic phenomenon 
essential to the operation of legal systems, then one can see an 
infinite number of applications. This perspective may cast light 
on some of the problems of social unrest which can be observed in 
the United States and elsewhere. Outgroups are pushing for ac- 
ceptance, and in these struggles small groups, with more visible 
interactions, seem to be more relevant than in the past. Some may 
see such dynamics as pathological, subversive of established 
classifications. 

Regardless of what political stance one adopts toward cur- 
rent events, there is a need for theory to enable us to understand 
reality. If it is true that small-group law is essential for the oper- 
ation of law as a whole, we may gain some measure of stability 
from an unexpected direction: Small groups, although individ- 
ually vulnerable, are protected as a legal institution by their size, 
their often fleeting and casual nature, and their infinite multitude. 
These factors combined with ease of formation, change, and dis- 
solution may help in the survival of societies. Narrower concep- 
tions of law tied to the authority of particular governments may 
become eroded, as history has demonstrated; yet law as a basic 
human need, broadly defined, is really indestructible. 
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THE “‘Basic LAW? OR ‘‘CONSTITUTION”’ 
OF THE PENTHOUSE INHABITANTS 


Matters of Form 


1. Rules are not to be articulated. In case of articulation they are to be 
discarded, regardless of whether such articulation was accidental or deliberate. 
If a substantial segment of the group has in fact talked about the rule, the level 
of articulation is reached and its existence acknowledged. 

A rule that has become spurious by articulation and acknowledgment can 
be discarded by any form of behavior designed to destroy its effectiveness, for 
instance by deliberate disregard in a demonstrative fashion without the normal 
group sanctions which otherwise would have been imposed. 

2. The closer a rule comes to a taboo area, the less articulate it should be. 
Minor administrative matters may be articulated. 

The stringency of a rule is determined by the level of its articulation. The 
more articulate it is, the less it has to be followed. 


Basic Policies 


3. Individual self-development is the main goal in life. Intelligence, indi- 
viduality, and aesthetic perceptiveness are values of high order. Personal factors 
should have priority over scientific and institutional matters. 

4. Honesty is a quality of high order and should be adhered to regardless of 
consequences. 

Boastful accounts of one's alle 


lying. Such boasts by others are not to be questioned. 1 
Frankness in an authority figure should be rewarded by cooperation and 


affection. USE 
5. Competition is to be discouraged because it distracts {гот values of 
articularly harmful 


ged abilities or experiences are not considered 


higher order, such as human affection. Competition is p. 
when women participate. 
Competition may be permi 


in a poker game. 
6. No situation is so bad or hopeless that it cannot be turned to advantage. 
A person's status depends on his ability to see the advantageous aspects of a 
dilemma and to communicate his insight effectively to others in similar 
distress. 
This rule does not justify disho 


ment that is beneficial to the group. Е н 
7. Women, if present, are to be treated with chivalry. Derogatory or ob- 
scene remarks can be made about them if they are absent. Obscene language 1s 


excusable if used as some form of relief in a stressful situation. ; 4 
ial political topics unless this 


8. Nobody is supposed to discuss controversi s th 
is done ina superficial fashion. (This rule was discarded after I articulated it in 


a discussion with the penthouse inhabitants; heated political arguments took 


place thereafter.) 


tted for entertainment purposes, for example, 


nesty. It recognizes intellectual achieve- 
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Democratic Government 


9. All persons are born equal. If discrimination because of race or religion 
occurs, the fact of discrimination is to be denied. All members of the group are 
viewed as equal as a matter of principle. A person may be treated differently 
from others on the basis of his merits or demerits. 

10. In matters considered crucial, each member of the group has an abso- 
lute veto. However, a lone dissenter or a dissenting minority may be harassed 
to reach a desired unanimity. 

In matters relating to minor issues of daily life, a majority vote may be 
taken. Anyone present is qualified to vote, even if not personally interested in 
the matter. 

11. Allobligation is based on a notion of consent or voluntary submission. 
This requires full disclosure of all facets of the obligation, unless they are self- 
evident. The burden of establishing self-evidence is on the person claiming it. 

12. Any institutional setting, for instance a scientific experiment involving 
people, should be democratic and should allow the participants a voice in oper- 
ation and execution. If the authorities disregard this basic rule, the participants 
may withhold or delay performance. 

If authorities discuss a minor matter with the subjects, it means that im- 
plicitly the issue is submitted to their determination. In major matters of con- 
cern to both authorities and subjects, a consensus has to be reached. 


External Law 


13. Group members should not commit themselves firmly toward out- 
siders. Any commitment is to be viewed as a working arrangement, to be ad- 
justed to the individual issue by way of renegotiation and consensus. 

If inadvertently or under the pressure of circumstances a seemingly firm 
commitment (personal, financial, or otherwise) has been made, one should deny 
its existence or reinterpret it in the direction of minimum compliance. This is 
not considered to be in violation of the demand for honesty since any firm stand 
on future issues involves an unconscionable limitation of one’s basic freedoms. 

14. Rules originating from outside, regardless of their level of articulation, 
are less stringent than self-given rules. Such rules may be minimized in their 
effect, but they should not be altogether abandoned or boycotted. Some measure 
of compliance is to be observed. 

Changes in external law may be introduced by way of gradual interpreta- 
tion, rather than open confrontation. If there is a difference of opinion about 
the meaning of a particular rule, the more lenient view shall prevail. 

15. It is a basic function and responsibility of the group to cooperate in 
the modification of external law by defining and interpreting law that exists. 

16. Extraordinary obligations toward the outside should result in extra- 
ordinary privileges. A privilege granted to one person has to be granted to every- 
one else in similar instances. 

Any concession in a specific instance implies a concession in any similar 
instance. A rule is only binding if generally enforced in a uniform fashion. 

17. General announcements and posted schedules are to be viewed as being 
directory, not mandatory. Performance may be withheld until a specific demand 
is made. 

If a group is set up for specific purposes, any demand made upon the group 
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or its members has to stay within the scope of such purposes. Matters of doubt 
are to be resolved in favor of individual group members. The purposes have to be 
explained in advance and acquiesced to. 

18. Irresistible impulse is a defense to the charge of rule breaking, es- 
pecially if external law is involved. 


Internal Law 


19. While all persons are equal as a matter of principle, every person has 
his place in life as it evolves naturally over time. One should recognize one’s 
functions and act accordingly. 

Functions within the group, such as spokesman toward the outside, coun- 
selor in personal problems of members, and watchman in regard to potential 
internal difficulties or danger from the outside, are to be assumed by natural 
preferences of the individual. The group should recognize such self-assumed 
positions if at all possible because it is likely that a person is good at what he 
really wants to do. In case of serious conflict, the group may take sides Sy show- 
ing greater deference to the more qualified contender. 

The functions, once assumed, are to be performed as a matter of fact, but 
not insisted upon as a matter of privilege. 

The internal dynamics in regard to choice of function and recognition are 
not to be articulated. 

20. The group is expected to help an individual who is in distress, especially 
if such distress originates from the outside. Personal distress, depressions, and 
the like should be regarded with sympathy and respected; they should be acted 
upon only if a demand is made or if others in the group are affected. 

21. Serious incidents within the group, whether accidental or not, ought to 
be concealed from the outside world. Internal frictions and hostilities are to be 
concealed as horseplay, joking, or in similar fashion. A concerted effort should 
be made to persuade all members of the group, particularly the participants of 
the incident, that the matter was actually harmless. Д ; 

If a member of the group insults another, he is expected to apologize with- 
out demand from the offended person or pressure from others. Such apology is to 


be accepted. 
22. Benefits obtained by 
divided. This rule does not pre 


Matters of Privacy 


23. Everybody is left to his own device 
as the level of utmost toleration is not exceeded. Exce 
contact are to be avoided. 

A desire for privacy has a 
member of the group makes a nuisance of f, 
rather than remonstrate. Habitual abuse of privilege: 


group status. ў "s 
24. Loyalties are determined by the closeness of the underlying relation- 
ship. Loyalty to a friend prevails over group loyalty. Group loyalty prevails 


over loyalty to larger units. The ultimate responsibility is to the self, to 


one's conscience. 
Loyalties are characterized by t 


individual members of the group are to be equally 
clude games of chance for entertainment purposes. 


s and may do as he pleases as long 
ssive noise and physical 


higher priority than a desire to socialize. If a 
himself, others are to leave the room 
s may result in loss of 


heir spiritual essence, ideally an inner glow 
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of affection. They may manifest themselves in various ways and actions; yet 
manual services to others, unless dictated by necessity, are viewed as degrading 
and should not be expected. 

25. Any inquiry into personal matters should permit equivocation in the 
response. An inquiry not meeting this standard can be countered by with- 
holding information. 

This rule applies equally to all forms of inquiry, such as oral interviews 
and questionnaires. Tape recordings are suspect as an intrusion on privacy. 

26. One's proper name, modes of dress, grooming, and hair style are part 
of one's individuality and should not be interfered with. 

Matters relating to intimate bodily functions belong to an inalienable 
private sphere. The same is true of one's dreams, secret hopes, and aspirations. 


Sanctions 


27. Occasional violations of self-given rules, including basic policies, can 
be viewed as foreseeable consequences of human frailty and should ordinarily be 
overlooked. 

In case of continued violations, each member of the group is authorized to 
issue oral reprimands. If this is of no avail, concerted action may be taken in the 
form of harassment or demonstrative indifference. A concerted show of indif- 
ference is to be preferred to more active sanctions, because it leaves the violator 
alone with his conscience. Permanent loss of status within the group is the ulti- 
mate sanction against rule breakers. The application of sanctions is to be de- 
cided upon by loose consensus, for example by joining in the oral reprimand 
issued by one of the group members. 

The same procedure applies if a reprimand is unreasonable. The alleged 
violator may orally remonstrate and other group members may join the remon- 
stration. If a person insists on his unreasonable reprimands, in the face of suc- 
cessful group remonstration he may be harassed and ultimately lose his group 
status. 

Whether a reprimand is reasonable or unreasonable depends upon the 
circumstances as judged by each member of the group in an essentially intui- 
tive process. 

28. The group shall not apply sanctions against members for violating ex- 
ternal law unless such violation infringes upon other members of the group. 
External compulsion against some group members should be met by the others 
with passive resistance, withholding cooperation, quietness, and so forth. 

Laws of higher order, such as demands of conscience based on common 
understandings of humanity, are not to be viewed as external law. They may 
be considered law of the group and therefore be enforced as such, provided 
that the matter transcends the private sphere and becomes of group concern. 
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A theory of legal development, derived from cognitive developmental theo- 
ry, is explicated using U.S. kindergarten to college and cross-national 
preadolescent data. Paralleling evidence on universal moral levels, the 
development of individual orientations vis-a-vis legal or rule systems re- 
veals consistent movement from a preconyentional law-obeying, to a 
conventional law-maintaining, to a postconventional lawmaking perspec- 
tive. In both the U.S. and cross-national samples, “law and order" con- 
ventional reasoning is modal reflecting that socialization experiences can 
accelerate, retard, or crystallize the growth of legal values and roles. Im- 
plications of the theory and findings are discussed for legal socialization. 


Rules and laws are the mechanism for achieving a just or 
moral social order. Wherever both operate (e.g., school, nation, 
university, labor union), they are intended to facilitate human 
interaction insofar as they necessarily include views of obligation, 
authority, and justice (Fuller, 1969; Selznick, 1969). These con- 
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cepts intimately related to the institution of law and legal process 
are also core aspects in moral thought. This correspondence sug- 
gests a consistency in moral and legal development. The law is the 
central human rule system, albeit the most venerable and spe- 
cialized institutionalized expression of rule- or norm-guided be- 
havior, to which basic moral categories may apply. We may ask 
such questions as what is an individual's legal right, why should 
he obey, what is the relation of law to justice. Therefore, under- 
standing a person's orientation to rule and law should be enhanced 
by understanding his orientation to fundamental moral prin- 
ciples. In this article, we present and extend the evidence on uni- 
versal moral stages to the cultural uniformity of certain concepts 
of law and rule and of their development. 

Despite great diversity in detailed definition, there are uni- 
versal institutional structures—law, family, education—and uni- 
versal concepts—justice, rule, responsibility—in all cultures 
which are basic to human development. Moral development and 
by extrapolation legal development result from an interaction be- 
tween universal structures of the social environment and the 
natural structuring tendencies of the organism (Allport, 1961; 
Asch, 1952; Dewey, 1910, 1930; Dewey & Tufts, 1932; Kohlberg, 
1969; Mead, 1934). Unfortunately, many concerned with indi- 
vidual legal development have failed to appreciate the universality 
and the dynamic of either moral or кн reasoning. Instead they 
have frequently transmitted fixed, adult clichés about moral and 
legal dilemmas rather than a conflict-solving approach. If socie- 
ties’ agents are not merely to institutionalize blind obedience, 
but are to stimulate principled perspectives, they must under- 
stand more entirely the process of developing and crystallizing 
legal values. 

The purpose of this article, then, is threefold: (a) to present 
data on the cultural universality of moral development from previ- 
ous cross-cultural and developmental research; (b) to investigate 


the universal applicability and utility of Kohlberg’s moral de- | 


velopment theory to concepts of law and legal justice, using data 
obtained differently; and (c) to explore the implications of these 
findings for legal socialization and education. In order to accom: 
plish this exercise in crossing theories and methods, we will first 
review some assumptions and findings from the second author's 
research on morality. Next we will present the first author's new 
findings derived in part from a cross-national study (Hess 
Tapp, 1969; Minturn & Тарр, 1970; Тарр, 1970). Finally w° 
will consider some implications for legal socialization of concep: 
tualizing legal development as part of a more general process of 
sociomoral development. 
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MORAL DEVELOPMENT 


Theoretical Antecedents 


Recent research by Kohlberg and associates has elaborated 
a cognitive approach to moral development (Blatt & Kohlberg, 
1969; Kohlberg, 1963, 1964, 1969; Kohlberg & Kramer, 1969; 
Kohlberg & Lockwood, 1970; Kohlberg & Turiel, 1971; Turiel, 
1966). Its major thrust is that the development of moral thought 
follows a universal sequence of distinct stages. The theoretical 
bases for this model are inspired by psychological and philosoph- 
ical traditions represented by John Dewey’s genetic, experiential, 
and purposive reasoning (1910, 1916, 1930); Jean Piaget’s struc- 
tural approach to moral development and cognitive thought (1928, 
1929, 1932); and Immanuel Kant’s ethical analysis (1949). 

These traditions posit continuity in sociomoral development. 
Dewey assumes that behavior is determined by valuation of cur- 
rent situations, prior activity influencing the choice of the se- 
quence of development. Piaget’s work on morality also issues 
from a general theory about the developing child’s cognitive con- 
ception of the world. Using such basic categories as logic, caus- 
ality, and space in a structural analysis of cognition, he defines 
relationships for construing any physical experience (e.g., it must 
be located temporally). Piaget's cognitive categories, in turn, 
derive from Kant's analysis of the categories of pure reason. Both 
Piaget's moral dimensions (e.g., intentionality, reciprocity) as 
well as the majority of Kohlberg’s categories (e.g., justice, rule 
obedience, rights) correspond to aspects of moral judgment use 
in many systematic moral philosophies (e.g., Hare, 1952; Kant, 
1949; Dewey, 1909; Dewey & Tufts, 1932). 


Stage Theory 
Stage and structure are core concepts of the moral develop- 


ment position. Each stage represents а qualitatively different 


organization of thought, not a set of specific beliefs. Cognitive 


structures are the rules for processing information, i.e., connect- 
ing experiences. Stages, basically ideal-typological constructs, 
represent different psychological organizations of thought. The 
order of the stages is always the same; movement from one stage 
builds upon preceding stages, accounting for age-related RU 
opment. Culture may accelerate or retard movement through E e 
stages but not change the quality or order of these different modes 
of thinking. While movement through all the developmental stages 
is not inevitable, each stage is characterized by increasing dif- 
ferentiation and integration, extending the individual's ability to 


resolve conflicts. In sum, this cognitive stage model is charac- 
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terized by: (a) distinctive response form in modes of thinking; 
(b) situational generality; (c) stage consistency across core as- 
ects or categories; (d) differentiative and integrative hierarchical 
unctioning; (e) invariant sequence; and (f) a sequential rate only 
affected by environmental conditions (Kohlberg, 1963, 19688, 
1968, 1969). 


Method 


The modes of thinking that characterize moral development 
were derived originally from a core group of 72 American boys, 
ages 10, 13, and 16, half from upper-middle class and half from 
lower to lower-middle class homes (Kohlberg, 1958). Subse- 
quently, longitudinal retests were gathered on this sample at 
three year intervals so that the data extend from preadolescence 
(age 10) to young manhood (age 28). Also additional cross- 
cultural studies were conducted using the same situationally gen- 
eral and longitudinally stable measures. 

The stages and categories were derived from free interview 
responses to ten hypothetical moral dilemmas. The dilemmas 
put customary moral rules in conflict with specific situational 
demands. Philosophical value judgments are elicited during an 
inquiry period. The dilemmas, some found in medieval works of 
casuistry, permit several defensible but mutually exclusive solu- 
tions. Since the issues are structural, dilemmas can be modified 
for cross-cultural use. For example, the dilemma, used extensively 
with American groups, about the city man stealing a drug for his 
dying wife was adapted for village life as follows: 


A man and wife had just migrated from the high mountains. They started 

to farm but there was no rain and no crops grew. No one had enough food. 

The wife got sick and finally she was close to dying from having no food. 

There was only one grocery store in the village, and the storekeeper 

charged a very high price for the food. The husband asked the storekeeper 

for some food for his wife, and said he would pay for it later. The store- | 

keeper said, “No, I won't give you any food unless you pay га.” The hus- | 

band went to all the people in the village to ask for food but no one had 

food to spare. So he got desperate and broke into the store to steal food for 

his wife. 
While an ethnographer is indispensable for specific content in- 
terpretation, the assessment of stage differences in forms of 
thought is definable independent of a particular culture. (A com- 
plete treatment of the dilemmas and their scoring is in Kohlberg 
& Turiel, 1972.) 


Moral Levels 


Kohlberg’s studies identify three general levels of moral judg | 
ment: preconventional, conventional, and postconvention2" 
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Within each level, there are two distinct stages. 


At the preconventional level (1), the cultural labels of “good” and “bad” are 
interpreted in terms of physical consequences (e.g., punishment, reward, 
exchange of favors) or in terms of the physical power of those who enun- 
ciate the rules and labels. The Physical Power stage (1) characteristically 
orients toward punishment, unquestioning deference to superior power 
and prestige, and avoidance of “bad” acts. Regardless of value, physical 
consequences determine goodness or badness. The Instrumental Rela- 
tivism stage (2) is basically hedonistic. Right action consists of that which 
instrumentally satisfies one’s own needs and occasionally the needs of 
others. Elements of fairness, equality, and reciprocity are present, but in- 
terpreted pragmatically, not as a matter of loyalty, gratitude, or justice. 


The conventional level (II) is characterized by active support of the fixed 
rules or authority in a society. Maintaining the expectations and rules of 
the family, group, or nation is valued in its own right. The Interpersonal 
Concordance or good-boy/good-girl stage (3) orients toward pleasing 
others and gaining approval. There is conformity to stereotypical images 
of majority behavior. Also behavior is frequently judged by intention: 
“Не means well” becomes important for the first time. The Law and 
Order stage (4) is typified by doing one’s duty (obeying fixed rules), show- 
ing respect for authority, and maintaining the given social order. Respect 
is earned by performing dutifully. 
The postconventional level ( III) is characterized by a clear effort toward 
autonomous moral principles with validity apart from the authority of the 
groups or persons who hold them and apart from individual identifica- 
tions. The Social Contract stage (5) has legalistic and utilitarian over- 
tones; strong constitutionalism pervades. Right action is defined in terms 
of individual rights, critically agreed upon by the whole society. Awareness 
of the relativism of personal values is attended by an emphasis upon pro- 
cedural rules for reaching consensus. The stress is on the legal point of 
view, but with the possibility of changing law in terms of rational, social 
utility rather than freezing it in terms of law and order. The Universal 
Ethic stage (6) moves toward conscientious decisions of right based on 
principles that appeal to logical comprehensiveness, universality, and 
consistency. These principles are abstract and ethical; they include jus- 
tice, the reciprocity and equality of human rights, and respect for indi- 
viduals. pas ua ji 
For this article the relevant institution 18 law,” the norm 
“rule,” and the principle “justice.” As might be expected from the 
above, at the preconventional level (I), а rule-obeying perspective 
guides legal judgments; at the conventional level (ID, a rule- 
maintaining perspective prevails, the main concern is law and i 
der; and at the postconventional level (III), the. legislative or И. e- 
making perspective is dominant. These perspectives are based on 
global ratings of law orientations from international cross- 
sectional and longitudinal small samples (Turiel, Kohlberg, & 
Edwards, 1972) and, therefore, are less explicitly formulated 
than the legal development stages presented in the next section. 
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In short, preconventional and conventional individuals respond 
primarily to the fixed rules and values of society, although their 
reasoning varies systematically. In contrast, those with a post- 
conventional perspective want rationally created laws ex nihilo. 
The distinction between the rule-maintaining and -making per- 
spectives toward law and society is typified by the difference 
between justifying an action falling under a practice and jus- 
tifying the practice (Rawls, 1955). The rule-making perspective 
recognizes the possibility of conflict between what is rationally 
right for the individual and what is legally or rationally right for 
society. As the criteria for moral choices (e.g., universality, im- 
partiality) extend beyond the sphere of law, a universalistic moral 
orientation is possible. Such cognitive development permits judg- 
ments of a moral-legal genre. 

The conventional level (II) is modal for most cultures; the 
dominant moral stage is the law and order one (50 to 60%). The 
remainder of the moral judgments distribute around this mode 
in decreasing fashion with successive movement up the ordinal 
scale. As children develop they are partly in their major stage 
(about 50% of their ideas), partly in their previous stage, and 
partly in the stage being entered but not yet crystallized. While 
no individual is totally at one stage, an individual with, for ex- 
ample, a postconventional orientation to drug stealing is likely 
to be at the same level on a civil disobedience dilemma. 


Previous Research 


Early childhood. Exploratory work on young children’s con- 
cepts of rule and law supports the relationship between moral 
and legal development. Epstein (1965), studying upper-middle 
class children at ages 4, 5, and 7, finds similar six-attribute Gutt- 
man scales in concepts of game rules, classroom rules, and law. 
With maturity, children show increasing comprehension of rules 
culminating in a Piaget-like autonomous stage with a sense of 
rules representing shared consent. Further, age trends on chang- 
ing rules parallel those on conceptions of rules. Verbal concepts 
of breaking or changing rules are meaningless to 4 year old chil- 
dren; by age 7, however, a majority accept change for all three 
types of rules. 

Cross-cultural. Substantial evidence on the cultural univers- 
ality in the sequence of stages comes from studies conducted in 
Mexico, Taiwan, Turkey, and the United States. In addition to 
middle and lower class urban boys, the studies include illiterate 
villagers in Turkey, Mexico, and Taiwan (Kohlberg, 19682, 
1968b, 1969; Kohlberg & Turiel, 1971). For middle class urban 
boys in the U.S., Taiwan, and Mexico, moral level at age 10 re 
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flects a lack of cognitive sophistication: stage 1 preconventional 
thinking is used the most; stage 6 postconventional, the least. By 
age 16, U.S. boys reverse the use of the stages from the highest 
to the lowest (except for stage 6); at age 13, the good-boy stage 3 
—a conventional mode—is most used. In Mexico and Taiwan 
parallel findings emerge, but the rate of development is slower. 
Whereas in the United States postconventional thinking is pre- 
valent at 16, in Taiwan and Mexico conventional morality pre- 
vails. But the presence of postconventional thinking in other 
countries demonstrates it is not purely a Western democratic 
construct. Also, developmental patterns from two isolated vil- 
lages in Yucatan and Turkey are strikingly similar. Conventional 
moral thought increases steadily from ages 10 to 16, but does not 
clearly ascend over the preconventional level. Postconventional 
level responses are only minimal in these villages. 

Longitudinal. High correlations (i.e., from .78 to .92) between 
moral maturity scores at ages 13 and 16 and at the mid-twenties 
suggest that moral development is an excellent predictor from 
preadolescence to adulthood (La Crosse & Kohlberg, 1969). 
Also, Kohlberg and Kramer (1969) report that, in addition to the 
results generally fitting a model of sequential change, the corre- 
lation between ages 16 and 25 is .89 (Kramer, 1968). Basically, 
postconventional conceptions (level III), especially social contract 
ideas (stage 5), substantially develop by the end of high school; 
universal ethical principles (stage 6) crystallize in the mid- 
twenties. Adult maturity seems more a matter of increasing con- 
sistency and integration than further development. 


LEGAL DEVELOPMENT 

of the second author’s 
typology of moral development to concepts of law and legal jus- 
tice Sd of the first Rire studies will be described: a develop- 
mental study of United States white youths f d de 
college, and a six country, seven culture study of middle schoo 


preadolescents. 


nc d ined 115 whit 
Sample. The U.S. developmental study containe white 
subiecto high socio-economic status (from professional ог m 
professional homes). Each group included approximately win 
numbers of females and males. The primary group, Bap ИТ 
dergarten through grade 2, had 20 subjects; the middle school, 
covering grades 4, б, and 8, had 30 subjects; and the college group 


had 65 lower classmen. The sample for the cross-national study 
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totaled 406 children, selected randomly from a 1965 comparative 
research project on almost 5000 children from Denmark, Greece, 
India, Italy, Japan, and the United States (black and white cul- 
tures). There were approximately 60 preadolescents per country, 
30 per sex, 30 per social class (professional and working), and 20 
per grade (4, 6, 8)? 

Interview. The open-ended interview, administered in the 
cross-national study, contained 79 questions concerning law, jus- 
tice, compliance, punishment, and authority (Hess & Tapp, 1969; 
Minturn & Tapp, 1970). That interview was adapted for the 
primary and college level subjects. This article focuses on seven 
questions concerning three substantive areas crucial to one 's sense 
of law and legal justice: (a) the value and function of rules and 
laws; (b) the dynamics of legal compliance; and (c) the change- 
ability and breakability of rules. 

Originally coding categories were developed utilizing re- 
sponses from 42 cross-cultural interviews translated into English; 
additional categories for the U.S. were also empirically derived. 
The cross-national overall scoring reliability was 77%; the over- 
all reliability for the three U.S. groups averaged 83%. 

Data analysis. In the U.S. developmental study, differences 
between category response percentages for the age levels were 
tested using ! tests. Significant differences at the p < .05 level or 
better are discussed comparatively as developmental changes; 
at the p < .10 level, as developmental trends. In the cross-national 
study, the children’s response percentages were compared for 
total country and age trends. A pattern was considered universal 
if it held across all seven cultures; a cross-cultural one held across 
at least five cultures. 

In addition to presenting developmental and cross-national 
results, the findings are analyzed in terms of a hypothetical 


"The cross-cultural data were gathered pursuant to a contract with the 
United States Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Educa- 
tion, Project 2947 under Contract OE 5-10-219, entitled “Authority, Rules, and 
Aggression: A Cross-national Study of Socialization into Compliance Systems." 
The cross-national investigators in the study were Robert D. Hess, Leigh Min- 
turn, and the first author of the present article. The middle school (preado- 
lescent), high status data were collected in 1965 as part of that investigation. 
The primary school material was gathered in 1967 as part of a graduate re- 
search project (Kleiman, 1967) under our supervision; however, the coding 
categories and analysis presented here are markedly different from those in the 
original trial research. The college information was obtained in 1970 as part © 
an assessment of the impact of an undergraduate law and behavioral science 
course taught by the first author. Subsequent analyses of the cross-national 
data and the developmental data were completed with the generous support © 
the American Bar Foundation. Cross-cultural data tables are available from 
Tapp; patterns are here summarized. 
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model relating Tapp's empirically derived interview categories 
to Kohlberg's three moral levels (see Table 1). Since these legal 
concepts and the moral levels were derived from studies based on 
very different methodologies, the classification schemas are not 
isomorphic. Therefore, in several instances certain categories 
have transitional qualities of two levels. We have noted when this 
is the case. Further, we do not intend that a concept at one level 
necessarily replaces another, only that it is no longer the preemi- 
nent or characteristic quality. As Kohlberg has previously indi- 
cated (1969), whether a replacement or additive scale emerges is 
determined to a large extent by the methodology employed. How- 
ever, despite differences in reconciling our approaches, we are 
struck by the astonishing similarities in the findings. 


Results: The Value of Rules and Laws 


U.S. developmental study. Youth's developing notions about the 
need for laws and rules in society were examined by asking, 
“What would happen if there were no rules?" Concerned about 
physical consequences, the youngest children, primary and mid- 
dle schoolers, thought rules prevent violence and crime (level I, see 
Table 2). As a second grade girl cautioned, "Then people would 
go around killing other people, and they'd be stealing things, and 
they'd be kidnapping people. ...” Also an infrequent, but 
developmentally stable, personal desire over principle response (level 
II) indicated some apprehension about impulse control, for ex- 
ample, about greed, weakness, or indolence. More importantly, 
anarchy-disorder-chaos (level II), a major prediction by middle 
school and college subjects; revealed that laws are valued pri- 
marily for maintaining the social order. The words of a grade 4 
boy, “Well, it would be a lot of disorganizing in the world, 
mirrored .by this college male’s reply: "There would be utter 
chaos and confusion. ” 

Between primary and middle school the chaos response (level 
II) increased significantly. Further, whereas equal numbers 
(5796) of middle school children predicted violence-crime (level I) 
and anarchy-disorder-chaos (level II), significantly fewer college 
students, only 6%, continued to focus on the former consequences. 
Instead, significantly more college youth (32%), viewing a rule 
system as essential to social order, found it impossible to imagine a 
world without rules (level ЇЇ). Several, as well, seeing man as self- 
regulatory (level III), reasoned that ominous events are not neces- 
sarily inevitable. In the words of a college female, If people were 
capable of acting responsibly and morally, nothing would 
happen. » 


To summarize developmental trends, primary school chil- 


Subject/Question 


1. Value of Rules and Laws. 
What if there were no 
rules? 


Function of Rules and Laws. 
What is a rule? 
What is a law? 


TABLE 1 
CLASSIFICATION OF INTERVIEW CATEGORIES BY MORAL LEVELS* 


Level I 
Preconventional Categories 


Violence-crime: laws prevent 
concrete physical harm, i.e., 
specific bad acts or crimes 
and secure physical neces- 
sities. 


Prohibitive: functions as pro- 
scription or flat command 
restraining actions; serves 
no positive social good. 


Level П 
Conventional Categories 


Personal desires not principles: 
laws restrain bad, guide 
weak, e.g., insure personal 
control over greed. 


Anarchy-disorder-chaos: laws 
maintain social order. 
Impossible to imagine: society 
cannot exist without rules; 
accepts abstract regulation as 
requisite for society. 
Prescriptive: functions as shared 
guide interpreted by normal 
actor; generality to whole 
system of rules as facilitat- 
ing, e.g., “maintaining so- 
ciety" or “preventing 
antisocial behavior." 
Enforcement: distinguishes be- 
tween badness of act and 
consequent punishment. 


Level III 
Postconventional Categories 


Man as self-regulatory: man 
guiding behavior via prin- 
ciples; distinguishes law from 
moral principles. 


Beneficial-rational: functions to 
achieve rational purpose be- 
hind law, usually for maxi- 
mizing personal and social 
welfare consequences; cog- 
nizant of the utility of 
agreed upon standards. 


tL 
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2. Dynamics of Legal Compliance. 
Why should people fol- 
low rules? 
Why do you follow 
rules? 


Avoid negalive consequences: 
punishment reason for con- 
formity or reason why act is 
bad; simple compliance, not 
respect, for rules. 

Authority: obedience to power 
figures as ultimate guides; 
rules derived from them; 
badness of proscribed activ- 
ity confused with badness of 
disobeying authority's rule. 


Personal conformity: confuses 
obedience with stereotypes 
of socially desirable in order 
to be good and maintain 
what lawmakers think is 
good individual behavior. 

Social conformity: role requires 
compliance to be fair to 
other obeyers and to avoid 
chaos; law and order main- 
taining perspective. 


Rational-beneficial-utilitarian: 
obedience to maintain indi- 
vidual and social welfare based 
on rational mutual decision- 
making and utilitarian con- 
siderations; no fixed obligation, 
obedience from weighing 
consequences. 

Principled: obedience guided by 
principles, e.g., sense of justice 
independent of society; con- 
form only with principled rules. 


3. Changeability of Rules and Laws. 


Can rules be changed? 


Breakability of Rules and Laws. 
Are there times when it 
might be right to break 
a rule? 


No: laws fixed, permanent, 
or quasi-physical things. 


‚Мо: no differentiation between 
legal and moral; badness of 
breaking equated with bad- 
ness as such. 

Yes: simple “yes” but does not 
differentiate moral norm 
from prudential directives. 


Yes: laws not for “вооа of all” 
because they permit un- 
kindness or are made by un- 
charitable persons. 

Morality of circumstance: extreme 
circumstances justify break- 
ing, recognize sociomoral 
function of rules (e.g., pres- 
ervation of life) to which law 
obedience is instrumental; 
conformity with personal 
judgment. 


Yes: for reasons of social utility, 
rational purposes; lawmaking 
perspective; can change un- 
principled laws. 

Morality of rule: justify breaking 
when law immoral or unjust, 
when law violates moral prin- 
ciples (e.g., fundamental indi- 
vidual rights). 


Note.—Because of our differing methodologies, the beneficial-rational category on What is a rule? What is a law? and the rational-beneficial- 
utilitarian category on Why should people follow rules? and Why do you follow rules? seemed to have transitional qualities between levels II 
and III. However, the empirical criteria for coding these categories suggested they were predominantly, though not exclusively, level III. 

"'The classification schema is part of the more extensive conceptualization of legal development in Тарр and Levine (1971). 
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TABLE 2 
RESPONSE PERCENTAGES ON LEGAL DEVELOPMENT QUESTIONS BY AGE: 
U.S. DEVELOPMENTAL STUDY 


————————— ÁO ÁÁ—ÁX——X——OÓ—ÓO—————M———— 


Comparisons 
Educational Group (by t test) 
Levels: categories Middle 
Primary School College 
a) (2) (3) (1) х (2) (2) х (3) 
What would happen if there 
were no rules? 
I: violence/crime 50 57 6 v 
II: personal desires 
not principles 15 20 15 
II: anarchy/disorder/ 
chaos 25 57 46 ie 
II: impossible to 
imagine — 7 32 99% 
Ш: man as self- 
regulatory 
(nothing would 
happen) = = 8 Ы 
pas Ж ng W Ri pl) ИРУ ОЛЕИН АСЕ QNS. 
What is a rule? 

I: prohibitive 60 30 14 .. .. 
П: prescriptive 20 40 58 * * 
П: enforcement — 10 5 s 

III: beneficial/rational 15 27 26 
What is a law? 

I: prohibitive 60 43 11 soe 
Il: prescriptive 20 43 34 = 
II: enforcement 10 23 37 æ 

III: beneficial/rational — 13 29 ә xt 
Why should people follow rules? 
I: avoid negative 
consequences 50 13 3 e зе 
I: authority S — — 
II: personal con- 
formity 35 13 9 эз 
II: social conformity 10 53 25 oes ane 
III: rational/bene- 
ficial/utilitarian 5 27 51 s pas 
III: principled — — 5 
L—UMM———————e mg T—  — n 
Why do you follow rules? 
I: avoid negative 
consequences 60 47 25 ка 

I: authority 10 10 3 bi 

П: personal con- 
formity 20 40 34 = 
II: social conformity — 40 12 e ы 
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TABLE 2 (continued) 


Comparisons 
Educational Group (by t test) 
Levels: categories 
Middle 
Primary School College 
(1) (2) (3) (1) x (2) (2) x (3) 
Why do you follow rules? 
Ш: rational/bene- 
ficial/utilitarian — T 22 ‘oy 
III: principled — — 11 I^ 


ТИ: principled a л л 
Can rules be changed? 


I: no 20 Med +18 


II & Ill: yes 70 100 95 vei 


Are there times when it might be 
right to break a rule? 


I: no, unqualified 55 7 3 "M 
I: yes, unspecified 25 — best} 
II: morality of cir- 
cumstance 20 73 35 T vinyl 
III: morality of rule — 17 54 n M' 


Note.—All questions except “Сап rules be changed?" and “Аге there times when it 
might be right to break a rule?" are multiple coded; therefore, percentages may total 
over 10096. Where answers were idiosyncratic or uncodeable, the categories were omitted 
from the table. Level I: Preconventional; Level II: Conventional; Level III: Postcon- 


ventional. 
*p« 10 
**p < 05 
ннер < 01 


dren favored a preconventional over а conventional orientation; 
eadolescent and college students 


in contrast, the majority of preado 
were at the conventional level. While by cours few shared the 
ysical harms or 


preconventional notion that rules prevent p 0 
“bad” crimes, most students in both older groups Saw rules in 


conventional terms, i.e., as restraining personal desire and pro- 
viding social order. Only college students presented the post- 
conventional position that ethical, autonomous men could guide 
behavior using universal rinciples. 

Cross-cultural study. Cross-culturally the preadolescent per- 
spective was remarkably consistent with the pattern revealed in 
the U.S. high status, develo) mental study. Although consider- 
ations of violence-crime and personal desire were important, 
prevention of chaos was the universal concern. Further, moving 
more strongly to a conventional position, the older middle school 
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children in five out of seven cultures increasingly observed that 
both anarchy-disorder-chaos and personal desire would prevail. 


Results: The Function of Rules and Laws 


U.S. developmental study. 'The responses of the U.S. primary, 
middle school, and college groups to “What is a rule?" and 
"What is a law?" further clarified their concepts of rules and 
laws (see Table 2). Basically children saw no distinction between 
the two formulations, defining both primarily in functional 
terms: prohibitive (level I), a restrictive guideline forbidding a class 
of behavior; prescriptive (level II), a general, neutral regulator 
guideline; and beneficial-rational (level Ш), a personally or soci- 
etally purposive reasonable guideline. (Beneficial-rational re- 
sponses were classified at level III; however, since many may 
alternatively contain components of level II reasoning, we con- 
sidered this category transitional.) A primary school boy gave this 
prohibitive response, “А rule is not to run around, not to hit any- 
body, not to break anything"; an eighth grade girl described the 
prescriptive quality: “It’s a guideline to follow. Well, you just fol- 
low it." And a college man demarcated the beneficial aspect: “А 
judgment or standard arrived at morally or pragmatically, al- 
fecting, directing, and/or compelling behavior.’ 

On “What is a rule?" there was significant movement be- 
tween primary school and college from prohibitive statements, 
often confusing the rule and the act (A rule is doing something 
bad, level I), to more general prescriptive conceptions of rules as 
guiding modes of interaction (level II). While the beneficial- 
rational aspect (level III) increased only slightly, by college— 
with the sharp decrease in prohibitive (14% )—beneficial-rational 
concerns (26%) became salient. 

On "What is a law?" again there was developmental move- 
ment toward the prescriptive (level II) and away from the pro- 
hibitive (level I). Beneficial-rational considerations (level Ш) 
also increased significantly with college students defining laws 
more in these terms (level ITI, 29%) than in prohibitive ones (level 
I, 11%). The dramatic developmental decline in defining rules and 
laws prohibitively contrasted to the relative importance of rational 
benefit demonstrated a more complex appreciation of the under- 
lying purpose behind “legal” guidelines. 

While there was no real difference in youth’s functional as- 
sessment of rules and laws, there was some difference across the 
three age groups in ideas about enforcement (level II). In defining 
rules, only a small number of middle schoolers cited this element, 
which number was reduced further by college. As for laws, еп- 
forcement appeared initially at the primary grades (10%) and 
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increased noticeably from middle school (2396) to college (3796). 
Apparently transgression against the law was deemed more likely 
to incur severe sanctions. 

On both the rule and law questions the expected cognitive 
developmental changes occurred. A majority of the primary 
schoolers were preconventional, seeing only the negative quality 
and defining no positive social functions. By middle school and 
college, most students expressed a conventional orientation to- 
ward rules as maintaining and facilitating persons' striving to be 
good or getting along with others. This conventional level also 
included a shift from proscriptive definitions confusing punish- 
ment to definitions differentiating the enforcement quality from 
the guideline itself. Further, a small minority in the older groups 
expressed postconventional ideas about the rational purpose be- 
hind rules and laws and the utility of agreed-upon standards for 
gaining personal and social welfare consequences. | 

Cross-cultural study. Similarly, the cross-national middle 
school subjects discerned no substantial distinction between rules 
and laws. In five of the seven cultures, preadolescents thought 
rules and laws were functionally equivalent although there was 
variation in emphasizing prohibitive, prescriptive, or beneficial- 
rational. Cross-culturally for both rules and laws a sizeable num- 
ber of subjects focused on the prohibitive quality (preconventional 
level). More importantly, in all seven cultures the prescriptive 
dimension was the most pervasively recognized, again under- 
scoring the modality of a conventional orientation. This conven- 
tional mode increased between grades 4 and 8: Older preadoles- 
cents in six cultures more frequently stressed the prescriptive 
nature of law. As was the case on the “по rule? question, however, 


Iew postconventional answers emerged. 


Results: Dynamics of Legal Compliance 
U.S. developmental study. Given the growth of children's ideas 
about the value and function of rules and laws, we would expect 
parallel changes in perceiving man’s relationship to гети. 
Two questions, “Why should people follow rules? and “Why $ 
you follow rules?”, representing the ideal and the real, probe 
the dynamics of legal compliance (see Table 2). А 
In explicating the reasons why people ought to obey, ha 
the primary school children emphasized to avoid negative en 
quences (level I) such as punishment or harm. A second Brads gir 
reasoned, “Because people would be doing anything an Н М 
police would try to catch them and it would be bad." By middle 
school and college this rationale significantly decreased. Also a 
substantial minority of primary schoolers equated following rules 
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with personal conformity (level II). This second grade boy's com- 
ment, “Not to be bad; not doing things they are not supposed to 
do," exemplified the good-boy/good-girl view that rules should 
be obeyed because they maintain authority's expectations and 
represent what people think is good behavior (level II). Unlike 
the level I orientation, *being good" responses reveal an inter- 
personal sense of respect for rules, generally characteristic of level 
I. 


By middle school, personal conformity motives significantly 
decreased. However, a majority, still at level II, offered a broader 
social conformity explanation emphasizing law and order. This 
perspective maintained that compliance with law prevents so- 
cietal chaos and is therefore the best way to behave (level II). A 
social conformity orientation was typically adolescent, increasing 
significantly at middle school (53%) and decreasing again by col- 
lege (25%). In the words of an eighth grade boy, “Well sometimes 
it’s for their own good. Or well they should follow rules because, 
well, like you go back to where you had confusion again if you 
didn’t have any rules.” 

Unlike primary graders, a sizeable minority at middle school 
also gave rational-beneficial-utilitarian reasons (level III, 27%). An 
eighth grade girl observed that people ought to obey “for the bene- 
fit of everyone, and it makes everything easier actually and easier 
to live with." This perspective, although somewhat transitional, 
generally implied a legal compliance based on rational decision- 
making and utilitarian considerations of individual and social 
welfare. In contrast to conformity responses (level II), the rational- 
beneficial-utilitarian explanation (level III) supported a weigh- 
ing of conflicting values and consequences, not a fixed obligation 
to obey. By college, significantly more students, slightly over 
half, answered thus. A [m also took a principled position (level 
III) that internal commitment, not conformity per se to concrete 
rules, should dictate obedience. “People should only follow those 
they think are fair and just,” said a college female. 

While youth's reasons for their own obedient behavior, *Why 
do you follow rules," disclosed the same cognitive developmental 
progression, their responses also differentiated between what 
ideally should motivate them to obey and what often does. For 
example, under ideal conditions few middle school and college 
students reported negative consequences (level I) as a compelling 
reason for legal compliance. However, in the real situation, pun- 
ishment consequences remained an acknowledged force through 
adolescence, only significantly declining between middle school 
and college. Similarly, another level I response, authority, though 
minimal for both questions, was slightly more frequent in the 


| 
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realistic situation. Obedience to powerful authorities as the ulti- 
mate rule or guide resonated in this sixth grade girl's statement, 
* Cause my parents want me to and school wants me to and the 
city wants me to.” 

Consistent with the slower decline of level I answers across 
the age groups, there was also less movement to level II and III 
positions on the real than on the ideal question. Illustratively, 
even at college, although there was a significant increase in the 
postconventional position, more students expressed a conven- 
tional than a postconventional orientation: In the ideal situation 
5196 expressed transitional, rational-beneficial-utilitarian rea- 
soning while in the real only 22% did. 

Évidently the rate of sequential development from kinder- 
garten to college varied on the ideal “should people" and the real 
“до you" questions. On the ideal, primary school children essen- 
tially took a preconventional rule and authority obeying stance, 
with punishment a major concern; however, a substantial minor- 
ity progressed to a conventional position. By middle school, while 
a large majority expressed a conventional law and order main- 
taining perspective for rule conformity, some moved to a postcon- 
ventional orientation. And at college the primary focus was post- 
conventional. On the real “do you” question, primary schoolers 
were basically preconventional; middle schoolers, preconventional 
and conventional; and college students, generally conventional 
with only a modest inclination toward a postconventional posture. 
Importantly, by their own self assessment, these youth recog- 
nized that their daily behaviors were guided predominantly by a 
conventional frame, although they realized that ideally principles 
should determine compliance. | А 

Cross-cultural study. The cross-cultural analysis reinforced 
these developmental findings. Universally, on both the ideal and 
the real question, most children adopted a conventional posture. 
Supportive cross-cultural age trends also emerged. On both ques- 


tions, younger children were more inclined toward ороо 
al responses. The few children with a postconventiona. quest 
tion were primarily at grade 8. These two cross-national age 
trends over a fourth to eighth grade sample again supported the 
contention of a universal development 1n concepts of law and 


legal justice. 


Results: The Changeability of Rules di 
deas about the flexibility 


U.S. developmental study. Children's i 
of rules and РА further illuminated the stages of legal develop- 
ment relating to the social order. With cognitive maturity children 
should see rules as less authoritative and immutable; such a de- 
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velopmental pattern emerged in response to “Сап rules be 
changed?" Most primary schoolers said yes (levels II-III), and by 
middle school this pattern increased significantly (see Table 2). 
Typical preadolescent responses were: “Yes if it's more harmful 
than good or not enough good," and “Ѕоте rules, they can be 
voted unconstitutional or something." Conversely, while 20% of 
the youngest group felt rules could not be changed (level I), no 
youths from middle school or college responded negatively— also 
developmentally significant. 

That only a minority of the primary schoolers were still 
preconventional, seeing rules as permanent and fixed, attests to 
the centrality of social and cultural experiences accelerating de- 
velopment. The vast majority of kindergarten to college students 
acknowledged flexibility in rule systems. While specifications 
varied—írom conventional explanations that laws made by 
"mean" persons should be changed to postconventional state- 
ments for change based on social utility and mutual agreement— 
there was little doubt that rules and laws are mutable. 

Cross-cultural study. Cross-cultural data on middle school 
children corroborated the U.S. developmental pattern. Preado- 
lescents overwhelmingly responded that rules can be changed 
(levels II-III). In the United States all grade 4, 6, and 8 children 
said yes; in the other five countries, consistent developmental 
results were universally evident. Regardless of cultural back- 
ground, middle school youth increasingly recognized the change- 
ability of rules. 


Results: The Breakability of Rules 


U.S. developmental study. While almost all children relatively 
early recognized the legitimacy of rule changing, they were slower 
to accept the legitimacy of rule breaking (see Table 2). This as- 
pect of rules was probed by asking, “Аге there times when it 
might be right to break a rule?" While only 20% of the primary 
schoolers maintained that rules cannot be changed, 55% were 
against rule breaking (level I). Rule breaking was equated with 
badness; however, there was again marked developmental pro- 
gression toward greater flexibility. By the middle grades, only 7% 
adopted an absolutist position against breaking a rule. Further- 
more, 25% of the primary subjects indicated only a general aware- 
ness of reasons that might cause them to act deviantly (level 1) 
but by preadolescence, significantly more children conceptualize 
the kinds of conditions precluding compliance. 

One condition was the morality of the circumstance (level ЇЇ): 
Rule modification is permissible if the rule is less important than 
the reason for breaking it; transgressions are legitimate under €x- 
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treme circumstances, especially where potential harm to another 
may be involved. While a minority of primary school children 
(20% ) used such logic, it was typically a middle school (73%) ap- 
proach, significantly decreasing by college (35%). As an eighth 
grade preadolescent observed, “Well, it depends on what’s going 
on. If it's a matter of life and death or you know something pretty 
important, then it’s all right. But it should be followed as much 
as possible.” 

By college this rationale was superseded by concern about 
the morality of the rule (level Ш). Although significantly more 
preadolescents than primary schoolers felt that an immoral rule 
provides a justifiable reason for violation, by college this motive 
further increased significantly (54%). The majority of college 
students argued that expected compliance must be weighed 
against the inherent rightness or morality of the rule, independent 
of the particular circumstance. Rather than hardship justifying 
deviation, the morality or justice of the rule was the primary con- 
dition for disobedience. This college woman's comment was typi- 
cal: “When the rule is immoral or unjust because I believe that 
people are morally accountable for their actions, and this is above 
the law or rules." i 

Again, then, the interview data revealed a sequential pro- 
gression. Predominantly preconventional, primary schoolers did 
not distinguish between legality and morality. By. middle school, 
most children had internalized a conventional orientation where 
extenuating circumstances provide moral justification. At college, 
while a minority were conventional, slightly over half of the sam- 
ple expressed a postconventional ethic where universal moral 
principles—above the law-—should dictate relationships to the 
social order. 

Cross-cultural study. Congruent cross-cultural results further 
validated our legal development model. In five of the seven cul- 
tures children readily accepted the possibility of rule breaking; 
only in two cultures was the preconventional no rule is break- 


able" the modal response. Although the reasons varied, in five 
was strong support for the conventional 


broken under certain circumstances. 
Further, in five out of seven cultures older preadolescents more 
willingly maintained that rules or laws are ipea enis. Арарат 
increasingly accepted circumstances legitimizing the breaka n ity 
of rules, adopting more strongly a conventional РОМ e 
postconventional focus on the morality of the rule, w ic vas 
strongly emergent by college in the developmental study, was no 
a dominant cross-cultural justification for rule violation. 
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Discussion 


Applicability of moral development theory. 'The foregoing analysis 
of the Tapp studies demonstrated the utility of Kohlberg's cogni- 
tive theory for the study of legal development. The U.S. kinder- 
garten to college developmental data revealed a shift in con- 
ceptualizations from a preconventional to a conventional to a 
postconventional orientation. In addition, the seven-culture ado- 
lescent data corroborated the universality of a progression in 
legal values. Lastly, both sets of data confirmed that a conven- 
tional mode was the typical societal level, i.e., most individuals 
move beyond level I but generally only small minorities move be- 
yond II to III. 

In the U.S. developmental study, preconventional thinking 
decreased dramatically from kindergarten to college on a// ques- 
tions. A conventional approach, evidently formed by preado- 
lescence, was generally modal at middle school and college. Post- 
conventional reasoning, virtually non-existent in the primary 
grades, incremented steadily to college. Likewise cross-nationally, 
children from grades 4 to 8 generally exhibited a marked decline 
in preconventional notions. Conversely, conventional responses 
were generally modal at grades 6 and 8, often peaking at grade 
6. By grade 8, a growing number utilized a postconventional 
frame. Although the cross-national study only spanned grades 
4 to 8, the data provided supportive evidence that changes occur- 
ring in legal development do so in consistently ordered stages. 

A cognitive theory of legal development. A prerequisite for valid 
determinations about legal socialization is an understanding of 
legal development. In answer to the seven interview questions, 
children at thie preconventional level expressed an “obedience and 
punishment orientation” to rules. Their sense of law and justice 
was based on avoidance of physical punishment and unquestion- 
ing deference to power. They neither conceptualized a generalized 
legal system or underlying moral order, nor recognized a differ- 
ence between legality and morality. They accepted rules or laws 
as fixed and immutable acts made and enforced by authority t9 
restrain “bad” behaviors and prevent physical harm. As such, 
they demand obedience. 

Ву the conventional level children's responses shifted from а 
law-obeying perspective to the modal law-maintaining one. They 
were motivated either to pursue what society’s lawmakers think 
is good individual behavior or to maintain society itself. The first, 
personal conformity, embedded justice in concern for another’ 
approval; the second, social conformity, equated justice with the 
maintenance of the basic rules and structure of society. Conve? 
tional children respected rules or laws as guiding social or “good 
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behavior and preventing social disorder and chaos; they posited 
that rules and laws do not prohibit behavior, but function as gen- 
eral prescriptions. While rules and laws may be changed or even 
broken in extreme circumstances, conventional youths considered 
obeying law—and thus fulfilling one's role obligation to society— 
instrumental in sustaining sociomoral values. 

While both the preconventional “obedience and punishment 
avoidance” and the conventional “law and order” were heavily 

oriented to fixed law in defining right and wrong, there were 

"marked differences between preconventional and conventional 
rigidity. The former was rigidly oriented without any conception 
of social welfare or social order; the latter was rigidly oriented 
to systems of law as identified with and at the core of social order 
and social welfare. 

Those who reached the postconventional level of legal devel- 
opment described a far more flexible perception of man's rela- 
tionship to his legal or rule system, one oriented to principles of 
morality and justice directing compliance. Thus, postconventional 
youth viewed rules and laws as norms mutually agreed on by in- 
dividuals for maximizing personal and social welfare. "They 
judged laws should be obeyed either because of rational consid- 
erations or because they are coincident with universal principles 
of justice. This perspective offered a coherent, responsive guide to 
social change and the creation of new norms: Those that served no 
purpose or were unjust should be changed; those that violated 
fundamental individual rights and universal moral principles 
could be legitimately broken. 4 aw 

While conventional morality also permitted rule breaking in 
emergency circumstances, it did not relate law to ideal principles 
of justice in defining the limits of obedience. Effective and impar- 
tial maintenance of the legal system was equated with justice. In 
addition, the postconventional rule-making perspective required 
principles that offered universal and rational criteria for main- 


taining as well as changing laws. 
IMPLICATIONS FOR LEGAL SOCIALIZATION 


The role of the educator or socializer is to stimulate and 


facilitate youth to higher cognitive positions. The jun concern 
of social scientists and law operatives alike ре ed 
dures seem key or instrumental in moving individuals towa 


principled legal development? 
Conflict, Participation, and Match as Socializing Procedures ides 

t h of fit of the Kohlberg moral deve op- 
vey he ae Ee TPE U.S. developmental and seven-culture 
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preadolescent data signify an approach to legal socialization pro- 
cedures. An interactional model such as ours views participation 
and conflict resolution as key concepts to developing mature prin- 
cipled thought. Since legal development is fundamentally a pro- 
cess of restructuring perceptions of roles vis-à-vis legal or rule 
systems, role taking opportunities in family, peer group, and 
secondary institutions should provide the necessary inputs for 
stimulating development (Baldwin, 1906; Mead, 1934; Piaget, 
1932). Research results suggest that all these opportunities for 
role taking operate similarly by stimulating cognitive development 
rather than producing a particular value system. For example, 
peer group “stars” who participate more actively than “isolates” 
display both more rapid development and a more mature moral 
ideology (Kohlberg, 1968b). Further, it is the structural conflict | 
between these value-role inputs and the child's developmental 

level that stimulates resolution, accounting for transitions from 

one stage of development to the next (see, e.g.; Haan, Smith, & 

Block, 1968). | 

Socialization procedures that ignore the learning modes of 
conflict and participation—and the basic psychological processes 
of cognition, interaction, and valuation—cheat the child. Tradi- 
tional social education, frequently both “undemocratic and un- 
constitutional [Kohlberg & Turiel, 1971, p. 5]," has typically 
urged compliance with the predominant adult rules and attitudes 
of the particular social system. This transmission of clichés or 
slogans (Zellman & Sears, 1971) by conventional adults is docu- 
mented by the push toward an unexamined, narrowly defined 
law and order orientation, society’s modal legality. It is accom- 
panied by a proliferation of materials, usually unmatched to levels 
and experiences of development, which reflect the simplistic as- 
sumptions that recitation of law and threat of punishment pri 
marily affect legal attitudes and behavior. 

It is not that, in the short-term, preachment (e.g., “crime 
does not рау”) and pronouncement (e.g., Bill of Rights), as well 
as reward and punishment, may not control moral or legal (con- 
forming) behavior. It is rather that we are concerned with ap- 
proaches that have a long-term, persistent effect in developing 
the capacity to reason judgments independent of surveillance an 
sanctions. We would argue that experience-based activity involv- 
ing conflict resolution, problem solving, participation in decision 
making, and role taking opportunities beget compliance and in 
dependence of more than an uncritical law and order sort. Educa 
tional experiences of conflict and participation extend the hu- 
man's capacity to differentiate and integrate and to contemplate 
different points of view, in other words, to develop principles for 
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evaluating “right” and “wrong” and perfecting a sense of respon- 
sibility, obligation, law, and justice (Asch, 1952; Dewey, 1910, 
1930; Dewey & Tufts, 1932). 

The match problem for affecting change in legal development 
is one of presenting stimuli sufficiently incongruous to stimulate 
conflict in the individual's existing cognitive schema and suffi- 
ciently congruous to be assimilated with some accommodative ef- 
fort. Techniques and materials used in socializing encounters 
should match the level of comprehension of the subject—child 
or adult. For maximum movement to higher stages, the most suc- 
cessful match is also for the socializer to be one level above the 
learner (Blatt, 1969; Blatt & Kohlberg, 1969; Turiel, 1964). As 
Turiel’s study (1964) importantly reveals, children are almost as 
likely to reject moral reasoning and behavior beneath their level 
as to fail to assimilate reasoning and action too far above it. The 
socializing agent, then, in addition to knowing his subject’s level 
of moral or legal development, must know his own. Working 
knowledgeably with these bits of information should enable the 
socializers (teachers, parents, or law operatives) to develop mean- 
ingful and provocative programs. Fitting experiences, guidance, 
and/or explanations by elders can accelerate the Bn of moral 
outlooks and ethical legal perspectives. This is the idden curricu- 
lum of socialization—be it political, moral, or legal. 


Contexts for Legal Socialization Procedures 
Since an individual’s legal reasoning guides his interaction 


in a variety of authority rule systems or systems of law, a mul- 
e law) likewise pro- 


nition w as “the enterprise of subjecting human conduct to 
the mde of rules . Р; in clubs, churches, school, labor 
unions. . . and a hundred and one other forms of human asso- 
ciation [1969, pp. 106-125].” Although legal institutions make 
rules and justice their primary concern, a study by Barton vs 
Mendlovitz (1960) further supports the assumption that lega id 
velopment occurs in traditionally legal and non-legal settings. For 
example, out of 114 incidents of injustice reporte by 21 law stu- 
dents, only 13% involved the formal legal system, 19% were wei 
perienced in school settings, 10% in parent-child poit 

3296 in bureaucratic саша e ER mo we direct 

i mily, school, and lega 2 

ey ux ШО. which ics m d Los ten 
attention, is not unique or in ispensable for mo 4 
1969) or political cacation (Torney, 1971; Zellman & Sears, 
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1971). Too many developmental azd cultural forces tend to pro- 
duce normal morality and legality to make these values contingent 
primarily on the kinship relationship. Nevertheless, in the cycle 
а “вооа parent" may be critical. While many findings (McCord, 
McCord, & Thurber, 1962; Terman & Miles, 1936) contradict 
claims that good parent relations are necessary for normal social 
development, some findings suggest that bad parent relations 
retard or disrupt such development (Hetherington & Frankie, 
1967; McCord et al., 1962). 

School and legal systems. The two most important institutions 
for stimulating just legal development are the public school and 
the legal system. The school particularly provides an accessible 
forum for participation and conflict resolution procedures. For 
example, rather than attempting to teach students by chronicling 
statutes or situations in which laws are mechanically applied, a 
persuasive way to accelerate legal reasoning is to engage students, 
both within and without the school context, in contemporary legal 
issues (e.g., student rights, tenant unions, drug addiction). Fur- 
ther, legal education—or any kind of civic or social education—is 
taught not only formally through curriculum materials but also 
informally through the process of instruction, the organization 
and administration of the school, and the relations of the school to 
the community (Westin, 1970). 

О! particular concern in this symposium is the availability of 
participation in such institutions of law and government as courts, 
legislatures, prisons, public housing, and city councils. The ex- 
periences of children, as well as adults, in these settings affect 
both their perceptions of these institutions and, more generally, 
the development of their senses of law and legal justice. The law 
and the government are perceived quite differently by those who 
have a sense of participation in the social order than by those who 
have not. Further, participation leads to comprehending another's 
condition—for example, children's understanding of the dilem- 
mas and stresses of the policeman's role. Thus, participation and 
equality (like agreement and reciprocity) are requisite character- 
istics of both teaching and achieving justice. 

Interaction with just socializing agents in both the school 
and legal systems—the teacher and the policeman, the principal 
and the judge—is crucial to legal development (Tapp & Levine 
1970). The possibility of developing mature ethical-legal judg- 
ments is affected substantially by the credibility of the environ- 
ment, whether it affords the opportunity for dialogue, sharing 
responsibility, and participating in decision making. If such op* 
portunities are negligible in these institutions, some individuals 
may be fixated at low levels of development while others ulti- 
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mately may seek conflict resolution across the barricades (rioters) 
and/or across the bars (delinquents). 


Legal Socialization Goals 


Whatever the social context, a legal socialization approach 
that does not incorporate into its procedures knowledge about (a) 
the relationship between ethical and legal judgments, (b) the in- 
variant sequence of sociomoral development, (c) the utility of role 
taking and conflict resolution, and (d) the value of presenting 
modes of thought beyond the conventional, not only ignores some 
major psychological findings but also reveals a view of humanity 
as potentially less than rational, purposive, and principled. A 
more complete, parsimonious theory of legal socialization must 
draw upon the natural tendencies of the individual interacting 
progressively with social inputs of environments. Further, it must 
envision participation and conflict, cooperation and rationality as 
congruent with the requirements of a just legal order. Such an ap- 
proach to legal development tends to view the law as a construc- 
tion of values to promote individual rights. It tends to produce 
individuals who view the law as a resource for facilitating needed 
change, not a mechanism for sanctifying tradition. More than 
that, it would encourage citizens to look beyond “Іам and order 
narrowly conceived to more responsive and inclusive concepts of 
legality. The legal order has vicissitudes that stem from the in- 
herent dilemmas of lawmaking and law enforcing. But the process 
of developing rule systems and comprehending the meaning of 
law and legal justice summons man’s ability to design procedures 
for establishing justice and, therefore, provides an experience 
essential to achieving the ideal of a just person in a just society. 
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American, British, and German adolescents between the ages of 11 and 
у intrusive laws and to 


18 were asked to weigh the merits of two potential 
state whether or not individual freedoms ought to enjoy certain legal safe- 


guards. Older subjects were both more aware that the proposed laws 


might constitute an invasion of privacy and more interested in obtaining 
legal guarantees of individual liberties, even in the event of an emergency. 

hile the developmental results were more striking than the cross- 
national ones, the concern for preserving individual liberties was especially 
marked among American adolescents. ‘These findings are taken as evi- 
dence for the development of an “ideology” or “feeling for ideals” during 


adolescence. 


As student activism has become increasingly visible, even 
spreading to the nation’s high schools, the common view of youth 
has undergone a rather startling transformation. We are now in- 
clined to characterize adolescents in general as more socially 


aware, more politically concerned, more sensitive to limitations of 
their personal freedom than their supposedly apathetic predeces- 
d (Adelson, 1964, 1970) 


sors of the late 1950s. It has been argue 
93 
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that this discrepancy —between the complacent youth of a decade 
ago and the activities of today—is largely illusory, more a myth 
unwittingly promoted by the media than a social reality. Illusion 
or not, the contrast points up a very real gap in our research on 
adolescents. For all the attention recently brought to bear on the 
political ideals and activities of the young, we know very little 
about how such ideals are acquired, how the cognitive map which 
presumably underlies such activities develops. 

The pioneering studies of political socialization (Greenstein, 
1965; Hess & Torney, 1967) have, for the most part, concentrated 
on grade school children. Or, alternatively, they have attempted 
to trace the impact of specific factors—e.g., civics courses, par- 
ental affiliations—on a single age group—e.g., high school seniors 
genns s & Niemi, 1958: Langton & Jennings, 1968). They have 
also tended to focus on the acquisition of political attitudes rather 
than on the development of political cognition. Hence, although 
these studies may tell us at what age a child's attachment to his 
country begins to develop, we know much less about how his grasp 
of political principles matures. At what age, for instance, does an 
awareness of individual freedoms begin to emerge? At what point 
does the child acquire the capacity to distinguish between rules 
which make a legitimate demand upon the individual and those 
which infringe his liberty? And further, how closely does the de- 
velopmental pattern of American youngsters resemble the pattern 
of youngsters in other countries? 

Insofar as it provides a basis for inference, previous research 
indicates that the answers to such questions should be sought 
among adolescents rather than children. Both Greenstein (1965) 
and Hess and Torney (1967) have concluded that early in life 
political awareness tends to be affective rather than cognitive, 1.6; 
that children acquire feelings about government without being 
able to comprehend how it actually functions. The second grader, 
for example, realizes that the president exists and very much ap- 
proves of him but has only the most shadowy impression of what 
the president does. Indeed, studies already conducted by the pres- 
ent authors and associates (Adelson, Green, & O'Neil, 1969; 
Adelson & O'"Neil, 1966; Gallatin & Adelson, 1970) confirm the 
impression that the preadolescent youngster is in many respects 
unable to comprehend political principles. Abstractions such as 
“Jaw” and “government” which encompass a realm outside the 
face-to-face encounters of family, schoolroom, and street are usu” 
ally beyond him, Apparently only in midadolescence, at the age 
of fifteen or so, does he acquire sufficient intellectual capacity 9 
understand the basic tenets of the social contract and begin to en” 
vision himself as part of a larger political-legal community. 
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In this article we will examine various aspects of a principle 
which is fundamental to just democracy: the concept of individual 
freedom. This concept is frequently defined in negative terms—as 
freedom from coercion, either upon the part of other individuals or 
the state. As the political philosopher Barry (1965) observes, in- 
dividual freedom is “contrasted with interference, censorship, 
control, regulation, restriction, constraint, etc. Examples are free- 
dom of speech, freedom of worship, freedom of travel, freedom to 
paint one’s house any colour one chooses [р. 141].” It is our inten- 
tion to trace the growth of ideas concerning this principle during 
adolescence. Employing a research strategy which is both devel- 
opmental and cross-national, we will ascertain how the conceptu- 
alization of individual freedom changes between the ages of eleven 
and eighteen. We will compare matched samples of adolescents in 
three Western countries—the United States, Great Britain, and 
West Germany. 


METHOD 


The Interview 


The data were obtained by an interview schedule which pro- 
posed the following hypothetical situation: a thousand people, dis- 
satisfied with their government, have moved to a Pacific island to 
form a new society; once there, they are confronted by the task of 
establishing a political order. The schedule then posed questions 
ranging over a wide array of topics: the nature of law and govern- 
ment, political forms and functions, the sources of crime and the 
strategy of punishment, utopianism, and so on. The Ru 
were open-ended for the most part and semi-projective. In р; 
plexity they ranged from the simple open-ended type (ев. on the 
purpose of government or law) to complex sequences of questions 
which considered in some detail specific dilemmas the society 
faced (e.g., a series of items on the control of cigarette smoking). 

The interviews were conducted in school, tape-recorded, and 
transcribed verbatim. They were generally completed in 60 to 90 
minutes. Interviewers were graduate students, all with some pre- 


vious experience in clinical interviewing. 


The Sample i у 
In all, 330 boys and girls between the ages of eleven an 
eighteen were ihiterieweek Four grade levels were sampled: the 
fifth, seventh, ninth, and twelfth (average ages: eleven, thirteen, 
fifteen, and eighteen, respectively). There were 120 American 
subjects drawn from a midwestern suburb, 120 British subjects 
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from the London suburbs, and 90 German subjects from Ham- 
burg and environs. For each age level, thirty subjects were chosen, 
half boys and half girls, two-thirds of average intelligence (IQ 
95-110) and one-third of superior intelligence (IO 125 plus). Due 
to fund limitations, German fifth-graders were not interviewed; 
therefore, cross-national comparisons to be reported here do not 
include that grade for any of the national samples. 

With respect to social status, the American and German 
samples are roughly comparable—largely middle class, with the 
American having a somewhat higher number of upper-middle 
class cases. The British sample is somewhat lower overall in social 
status, containing a larger number of subjects from working and 
lower-middle class backgrounds. 

The findings we will report were analyzed by social class, by 
sex, and by IQ without significant differences emerging. Conse- 
quently, this article will focus upon differences associated with 
age and national origin. 


Reliability 
In the total sample of interviews, 10 percent were selected 


randomly to establish reliability. Intercoder agreement for this 
sampling ranged from 80 to 90 percent. 


RESULTS 
The Infringement of Liberty 

Implicit in the concept of freedom is the notion of privacy. 
The state may regulate the lives of its citizens in some respects 
(requiring them to obtain a minimum education, for example, 
and pay taxes), but there are other personal affairs it cannot enter 
into without infringing their liberties. In order to get at this aspect 
of the concept of freedom, we asked our subjects the following 
questions: 

Question 26: Let us return to some of the laws that were proposed. One 
was a suggestion that men over 45 be required to have a yearly medical 
check-up. What do you think of that suggestion? 

Question 27: Some people of the island proposed the following law: that 
people paint their houses at least once every five years. (a) What would 
be the argument for such a law? (b) What would be the argument against 
such a law? 

Developmental differences. Perhaps the most striking devel 
ment is the greater recognition with increased maturity tha 3 
laws proposed involve an infringement of personal freedom ( i 
bles 1 and 3, category 4). Younger adolescents are more likely 
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TABLE 1 

PERCENT OFFERING VARIOUS ARGUMENTS FOR OR AGAINST LAW REQUIRING 
MEN OVER FoRTY-FIVE TO HAVE ANNUAL MEDICAL EXAMS 

(QUESTION 26) 


Age 


Nationality 
18 |American British German 


1. Uncritical compliance; 
i security orientation: govern- 
ment should protect older 
people 83 64 56 41 
2. Community welfare: society 
| is enhanced by having 
healthy citizenry and 
work force 8 16 17 23 
| 3. Lack of utility: cost of exam 
would outweigh benefit to 
! community 5 11 8 
4. Individual freedom: exam 
| would infringe individual 
liberties d a9 3 
(N) (59) (88) (88) (86) 


| Note.— Overall chi-squares significant for age at p < .001, for nation: 


51 48 61 


24 14 18 


ality at p < .01. 


TABLE 2 

PERCENT OFFERING VARIOUS ARGUMENTS FOR LAW 
REQUIRING HOUSE-PAINTING Every FIVE YEARS 

(QUESTION 27a) 


Age 


Nationality 
18 |American British German 


13. 0115 


- Immediate effect: houses 
would look nice 4 2 3 1| ^ pawn 246 
2. Maintain order and 
cleanliness 13/4 220 15 DI 14 28 a 
3. Appearance of community; 
эге} 2 29 40 55 23 23 
| maintain morale 33 3 12 7 16 27 


н 4. Enhance tourist trade A0 2x 47% — = 
ae go (78) (75) | CO 6) (82) 


(N) 
Note.— Overall chi-squares significant for age at p < .05, for nationality at p < .001. 


t “good” that the law seeks to obtain and 
ant legitimacy to any claim the state ma 
The ideal of pe is too oe 
ог рег bstract and hypothetical to maintain Itse!! In 
ana ра Contre virtues askoi health and brightly painted 
homes (Table 2). But by the end of adolescence, a ыи 
| number of youngsters not only recognize the intrusiveness of suc 


respond to the eviden 
are more willing to gr: 
make upon the citizen. 
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TABLE 3 
PERCENT OFFERING VARIOUS ARGUMENTS AGAINST 
HOUSE-PAINTING LAW 
(QUESTION 27b) 


Nationality 


18 |American British German 


. Economic hardship: some 
people could not afford cost 9:2 5 13 

2. Lack of utility: houses 

would not need painting as 


often as required by law 321.50, 61 29 44 53 39 
3. Individual discretion: 

painting should be up to 

owner 13 16 11 17 8 18 19 
4. Individual freedom: law 


would infringe rights 27.11.22, 281... 41 
(N) (46) (64) (74) (83) 
Note.—Overall chi-squares significant for age and for nationality at p « .05. 


laws but also can adduce a counter-principle—individual freedom 
—to weigh against their apparent merits. 


National differences. Though the national results are somewhat 
less vivid, there are a number of interesting trends. Among the 
American subjects the hint of dual theme emerges. They are more 
likely than either the Germans or the British to justify the poten- 
tially repressive laws suggested in Questions 26 and 27 in terms of 
their benefit to the community as a whole (Table 1, category 2 and 
Table 2, category 3)—although their justification for the house 

ainting law strikes one, not unexpectedly, as rather half-hearted. 

hey are also apparently somewhat more sensitive to the infringe 
ment of personal liberties implicit in the house-painting law 
(Table 3, category 4), but not in the law requiring annual medical 
check-ups. It is important to note that they are no more likely t0 
say that a matter such as keeping up one's house should be "left - 
to the individual" (indeed, if categories 3 and 4 in Table 3 were 
combined, there would be no visible difference between the п 
tional groups), merely that they are more inclined to label the 
proposed law an outright invasion of privacy. ү 

By contrast, the British reveal, in opposing both the propose 
laws, an orientation which might be described as more “utilital 
ian" than that of either the Germans or Americans. They 21 
more likely than either of the other national groups to dismiss 
annual medical examinations and house-painting at regular ша 
vals with the argument that “they would cost too much” e 
1, category 3 and Table 3, category 2). Utility rather than publ! 
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welfare or infringement appears to be the overriding concern. 

If any trend is visible among the Germans, it might be de- 
Scribed as a desire for security or protection. They are more 
likely than either the Americans or British to approve the law 
requiring annual medical examinations with a statement like, 
"Older people need to be cared for" (Table 1, category 1). Inter- 
estingly enough, they oppose the more intrusive house-painting 
law on similar grounds—i.e., that it would work ап economic 
hardship on some individuals (Table 3, category 1). 


Legal Guarantees of Individual Freedom 


There is an awareness in most Western democracies not only 
that the state may sometimes pose a threat to an individual's 
autonomy but that it should formally guarantee his liberties to a 
certain extent as well. A citizen refers to such formal sanctions as 
his “Constitutional” or “inalienable” rights, thereby pointing ош 
that they have been incorporated into the legal structure of society 
and can be altered only by amending that structure or by specify- 
ing a special set of conditions—e.g., the “clear and present dan- 

er" of a national emergency. In order to study these particular 

Eu of the concept of individual freedom, we followed up our 

questions on infringement with the following series of items: 
Question 29: After a great deal of discussion the people of the island de- 
veloped a fairly complete system of principles and laws. At this point, 
another issue arose. There were some who felt that certain laws, such as 
those guaranteeing freedom of speech, were so important they should 
never be changed, and that it should be agreed that no future government 
would ever be able to change those laws. On the other hand, there were 
those who felt that as times change then laws must change and that there 
ought to be no laws which future governments could not change if they 
wanted to. What do you think of these arguments? 
Question 30: Could you give me some examples of the kinds of laws that 
should be permanent and unchangeable? | 6 

i : There were some people who felt that permanent laws mig 

pee) NERO in times M Mir or emergency. They said that when 
there is really serious crisis, the government should have the E i 
pend all those laws until the emergency was over. What do you think оі 


that? 


Developmental differences. What the responses to this set of ques- 
tions demonstrate most clearly, we think, is that the ability to rec- 
ognize concrete instances of infringement is accompanied by un 
increased commitment to the principle of individual freedom. In- 
deed, the most dramatic evidence of this particular trend ире 
in Table 5 where опе can observe that fully 65 percent o пе 
eighteen-year-olds but only 12 percent of the eleven-year-olds 
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TABLE 4 
PERCENT OFFERING VARIOUS OPINIONS AS TO WHETHER 
Laws SHOULD EVER BE AMENDED 
(QUESTION 29) 


Age 
11 13 15 18 


1. Unelaborated response: opinion that laws 

should either change or be permanent, no 

reference to amendment 50 36 10 8 
2. Individual freedom: laws insuring civil 

liberties should be retained, no reference 


to amendment 10 11 11 26 

3. Amendment concept: legal system should 
be stable but not inflexible 36 38 53 36 

4. Amendment with guarantee of permanent | 
freedom laws 4 15 26 30 | 
(N) (58) (82) (88) (88) 


Note.—Overall chi-square significant for age at p < .001. 


TABLE 5 

PERCENT NAMING VARIOUS Laws WHICH SHOULD 
ВЕ PERMANENT 

(QuEsTION 30) 


Nationality 
British German 


18 | American 


13 15 


1. Misdemeanor: traffic laws, 


disturbance of peace 41 26 14 18 14 22 22 
2. Criminal: murder, 

robbery 47 45 26 17 15 44 28 
3. Individual freedom: 

freedom of speech, 

religion 12 29 60 65 71 34 ES 


(N) (51) 08 (78) CD| (78) (7) (9 


Note.—Overall chi-squares significant for age and for nationality at p < .001. 


believe that certain individual freedoms should be permanently 
guaranteed by law (category 3). A similar emphasis is evident ЇЇ 
the responses to Question 29 (Table 4). Not only are older su 
jects more likely than younger ones to declare that legal guaran- 
tees of freedom of speech should not be tampered with (category 
2), they are also more likely to insist on such safeguards even 
while recognizing the necessity for changing other laws (category 
4). In addition, they are slightly more likely to uphold the pri? 
ciple of free speech even in the face of a national emergency. — . 
However, we would like to point out some accompanying 
trends which, though less obvious, are perhaps equally importan" 


| 
| 
| 
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TABLE 6 
PERCENT OFFERING VARIOUS OPINIONS AS TO WHETHER LAWS 
SHOULD BE SUSPENDED DURING EMERGENCY 
(QUESTION 31) 


Nationality 


American British German 


. Compliance: laws should 
be suspended 
2. Security orientation: 
government should protect 
citizens, ease laws 41 42 31 11 
3. National security: laws 
should be suspended to 
further war effort бү 12 20 
4. No suspension of freedom 
laws 18 9 25 24 
5. Conditional: should be 
decided by government at 
time of emergency, depends 
on situation 0 14 16 3 


(№) (46) (80) (84) (83) 


Note.—Overall chi-squares significant for age and for nationality at p < 001. 


20 19 24 


From surveying the data, one gains the impression that what de- 
velops during adolescence is not only an increased regard ior 
certain fundamental principles of democracy, such as individua 
freedom, but a greater understanding of the complex governmen- 
tal machinery which insures these principles. Although the wn 
tions we have presented were designed primarily to study t A 
development of a particular political ideal, they inevitably oan 
other issues as well, and the older subjects dE cord to have been far 
more aware of these than the younger ones. he younger н 
display a marked tendency to be one-sided and arbitrary in their 
judgments in addition to being unthinkingly compliant n d 
casion. Not only are they less explicit about their regard for 
personal freedom than the older subjects, but they also demon 
strate less comprehension of the concept of amendment (Table 4, 
categories 3 and 4), are more likely to include misdemeanors 
among laws that should be made permanent (Table 5, category 
1), and are more willing to vien their NUR for some vaguely 
defined “ ction” (Table 6, category 2). | 

The pee err to appreciate various facets of a 
political-legal issue is perhaps best illustrated by the терү о 
Question 31 (Table 6). We have already noted that the older su 4 
jects are only slightly more likely to insist on retaining pu pes 
laws than the younger ones (category 4). However, the older ado- 
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lescents who do recommend suspension seem more inclined to of- 
fer some reasoned justification—e.g., that it is necessary to 
abridge individual rights in order to "support the war effort” ог 
“unify the country” (category 3). Rather than deciding the matter 
by fiat, they allow one principle to override another. Even more 
striking is the tendency to take a conditional stance on the issue. 
None of the eleven-year-olds but fully one-third of the eighteen- 
year-olds declare that the procedures to apply during emergencies 
cannot always be decided in advance and *'depend on the circum- 
stances” (category 5). It is this last type of response in particular 
which underscores the development of a sense of perspective dur- 
ing adolescence, an increased ability to anticipate future events 
and deal with them flexibly. 

A closer look at the responses to Question 30 (Table 5) pro- 
vides what may be a partial explanation for this increased flexibil- 
ity and detachment. While generally unconcerned about preserv- 
ing free speech, the younger subjects exhibit a rather marked in- 
terest in retaining legal penalties against murder and robbery 
(category 2). Bearing in mind the psychoanalytic assertion that 
there is a “ѕигве of instinct” early in adolescence (Freud, 1936), 
we wonder if this concern about violence reflects a deeper ргеос- 
cupation with problems of impulse control. In any case, our 
younger subjects seem to have to remind themselves that crimes 
of passion will be severely punished (and perhaps also reassure 
themselves that there are external safeguards against such crimes). 
Possibly the older adolescents, who have achieved a greater degree 
of internal control, can better afford to insist on guarantees of 
individual freedom. 

National differences. As with the previous set of items, the de- 
velopmental differences on Questions 29, 30, and 31 are more pro- 
nounced than the national differences. (Indeed, the nationa 
groups did not differ significantly in responding to Question 2 
and we have not presented the separate response patterns for this 
question therefore.) Nonetheless, as is evident from Tables 5 and 
6, some trends observed earlier are repeated, accompanied by 
some interesting new trends. Most noteworthy is the American 
preoccupation with individual freedom, implied previously in the 
objections to the house-painting law (Table 3) and now under 
scored far more emphatically in response to Questions 30 and 31. 
When asked which laws should be permanent, an overwhelming 
percentage of the American subjects (71 percent, refer to one 07 
more of the civil liberties guaranteed by the Bill of Rights (Table 
5, category 3). Confronted even by a national emergency, they 4% 
considerably more likely to oppose the suspension of free spec 
laws than either the British or German adolescents in our ѕатр ё 
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(Table 6, category 4). However, it is important to note that the 
dual theme which emerged in response to the law proposing an- 
nual medical check-ups (Table 1) also figures in the responses to 
Question 31. A substantial percentage of American subjects may 
argue against abridging free speech laws even in a crisis. Con- 
versely, a smaller but still notable percentage favor suspending 
them “‘in the interest of national security.” 

The British perception of the relationship between the in- 
dividual and the state appears to be quite different. They seem to 
want the state to assure its citizens safeguards from each other and 
to relax demands upon them in times of crisis, rather than to 
offer an open forum for their opinions. They are, for instance, 
much more likely than either the Americans or the Germans to 
suggest putting criminal laws above the process of amendment 
(Table 5, category 2). They are also more likely than the Amer- 
ican subjects to respond to the threat of a national emergency 
with what sounds like a plea for protection rather than an insis- 
tence on the right of free speech. One has the impression that for 
most of the British subjects, the issue of free speech simply does 
not enter the picture. A substantial proportion of them apparently 
interpreted the phrase “permanent laws” in Question 31 to mean 
laws restricting freedom in some way rather than insuring it. Con- 
sequently, they replied that in times of crisis a government should 
not expect its citizens to toe the mark, that it should defend them 
and ease up on the more demanding regulations (Table 6, cate- 

‘ory 2). 
й The Germans appear to steer a middle course. They are more 
likely than the British but less likely than the Americans to ad- 
vocate a permanent guarantee of free speech laws. However, con- 
fronted with a crisis, they appear to retreat somewhat from this 
civil libertarian position to one of acquiescence. As many German 
as British subjects declare that the government should require 
less of its citizens in an emergency (Table 6, category 2) rather 
than addressing themselves to the issue of whether these same 
citizens can insist on the right of free speech in such circum- 
stances. In addition, a smaller but still considerable percentage 
of the German subjects categorically advocate suspending all 
“permanent laws” during a crisis (Table 6, category 1). It is ш 
portant to note in this connection that the absolute number o 
German adolescents who favor suspension 15 actually smaller than 
the absolute number of American adolescents favoring it (if 
categories 1 and 3 in Table 6 are combined, 33 percent of the 
Americans and 30 percent of the Germans can be seen to vwd 
this move). The Germans seem less inclined to offer much justili- 


cation for their position. 
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DISCUSSION 


Developmental Differences 


Our developmental data are quite clear-cut. The adolescent’s 
grasp of the concept of individual freedom becomes increasingly 
apparent with age. Not only is the eighteen-year-old more capable 
than the eleven-year-old of recognizing instrusions into the priva- 
cy of the individual, but he is also more committed to liberty as an 
abstract principle, recognizing the need of safeguarding certain 
freedoms with formal legislation. Concomitant with this increased 
regard for the individual is a heightened comprehension of govern- 
mental functions. If the eighteen-year-old is more of a civil liber- 
tarian than the eleven-year-old, he is also less categorical. He is 
not so irrevocably committed to any single principle that he can- 
not envision waiving it under any circumstances. His stance is 
prima facie rather than absolutist, ready to invoke a particular 
rule where it seems fitting, prepared to yield it where there are 
са concerns. Не has, in short, a sense of perspective which 
is generally lacking in preadolescence. 

What our findings point to, we believe, is an integral and 
pairs significant part of a larger development, what Erikson 
(1959, 1963) has termed the formulation of an ideology: “The 
adolescent learns to grasp the flux of time, to anticipate the future 
in a coherent way, to perceive ideas and to assent to ideals, to take 
—in short—an ideological position for which the younger child is 
unprepared [1963, p. 417]." The question of course, is why such 
development takes place only in adolescence, and relatively late in 
adolescence at that. Until recently, there has been a tendency to 
attribute the growth of conceptual thinking during the teenage 
years to “cognitive maturation," the implication being that this 
was principally a neurological phenomenon and hence inaccessi- 
ble to further study. Currently, however, though recognizing the 
difficulties inherent in tracing such development, researchers аге 
beginning to recognize that cognitive abilities do not mature in 
vacuo, that there is an interaction between what might be terme 
“cultural expectations” and intellectual capacities. Elkind (1968) 
exemplifies this new orientation when he observes, “The aware 
ness of the discrepancy between the actual and the possible . - : 
helps to make the adolescent a rebel. He is always comparing the 
possible with the actual and discovering that the actual is flagrant 
ly wanting [p. 152].” 

Conversely, we suspect that the interaction may work the 
other way as well, that the adolescent’s growing concern ап 
respect for individual freedom is due also to a multitude of pres- 
sures and opportunities which encourage him to formulate an !* 
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creasingly differentiated sense of his own individuality. Indeed, 
this burgeoning awareness of his own identity, an identity apart 
from and yet somehow dependent upon other people, is probably 
the most significant development of the adolescent period. Judg- 
ing from the dearth of meaningful research on this topic—despite 
the large-scale publicity given to “youth” and “identity crises"— 
itis a phenomenon at present only dimly understood. 

Yet, in the absence of systematic studies, it seems reasonable 
to assume that in his day-to-day existence the adolescent under- 
goes a vast range of experiences which make the principle of in- 
dividual freedom increasingly relevant and comprehensible. As 
Sullivan (1953) observes, close friendships provide the adolescent 
With the opportunity to see himself through the eyes of others, 
thus promoting a heightened sense of his own uniqueness. He is 
expected to take greater responsibility for his own actions, and at 
the same time more decisions are left to his discretion. As his per- 
spective on the future widens, he becomes aware of the necessity 
for making certain crucial choices (vocation, marriage, and so 
forth) and at the same time of his freedom to choose. Needless to 
say, he also becomes increasingly aware of his civic responsibility, 
and at the same time begins to look forward to exercising his fran- 
chise. To lend coherence to his anticipated adult life, some order 
to his decisions, the adolescent needs to develop what Erikson 
(1959) has loosely termed an “ideology of religion" or what In- 
helder and Piaget (1958) call “а feeling for ideals." Simultaneous- 
ly he becomes increasingly capable of et nok the ideo- 
logical principles which make up the particular creed of the nation 
in which he resides. In Western democracies, the concept of indi- 
vidual freedom is one of the most sacrosanct of these, and it is also 
one of considerable relevance to the late adolescent. 


National Differences 


While generally less pronounced than our Mevela nnm 
lindings, the national differences which emerge from the presen! 
Study suggest that even countries which share a s hen рил 
Mon cultural tradition may foster somewhat ipid io ду У 
orientations among their adolescents. Certainly, our ТЕ 
Subjects demonstrate more concern with individual freedoms em 
either our German or our British subjects. But this is the eant 
Problematic of our cross-national results. Individual autono 
an American preoccupation: Long before he can compr у ^ 
Significance, the American school child is taught about the 

lghts. 
More intriguing is the le 


ss visible but still noteworthy ten- 
dency to justify measures which might infringe on 0 


dividual 
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autonomy by citing the national interest. This tendency emerged 
much more clearly in a previous study of items designed to evoke 
it (Gallatin & Adelson, 1970), but its appearance here serves to 
underscore once more the peculiarly American phrasing of the 
social contract. The American adolescent finds considerations of 
personal freedom particularly compelling, but, on occasion, con- 
siderations of “public welfare" may prove even more so. While we 
must emphasize the speculative nature of any interpretation of our 
findings, we would like to point out that this dual commitment 
provides a great potential source of tension in the politics of this 
country. Individual freedom is a guiding principle, but so is com- 
mon good. As long as there is consensus about which matters are 
to be left to individual discretion and which require a national 
commitment, these principles do not conflict. However, when, as 
the present state of political unrest may perhaps bear witness, the 
consensus breaks down, the basic tension is exposed. 

Even more intriguing, and somewhat surprising as well, is 
the relative absence of either of these two complementary themes 
among our British sample. The British have a tradition of toler- 
ance for free speech which is, if anything, more impressive than 
that of the United States. England is also a “welfare state," so we 
might expect references to the common good to be more proml- 
nent as well. However, if any consistent impression emerges from 
the data of the present study, it is the British tendency to charac- 
terize this relationship as pretty much a “business arrangement.” 

One suspects that this rather laissez-faire attitude may stem 
from taking for granted in Britain what is still a matter of issue in 
the United States. While there has traditionally been a suspicion 
of strong central government in America, the British do not seem 
to share these qualms. It is simply the government's job to pro- 
vide services and to protect its citizens—from war and from each 
other. Objections to government policy are voiced more in the 
tone of a stockholder than of a civil libertarian. The cost out- 
weighs the gain, and the whole matter becomes a “bloody nuk 
sance.” Or, as one of our subjects put it in referring to the house- 
painting law, “That’s something thought up by a bureaucrat 
sitting off in an office somewhere." Banfield (1960) appears t9 
have captured this same quality when he contrasts the American 
and British approach to politics: “Тһе British still believe that the 
government should govern. And we still believe that everyone has 
a right to ‘get in the act’ and make his influence felt [p. 67): 
Almond and Verba (1963) also make the same sort of distinction 
observing that the British seem to be more at home in their role 25 
“subjects” and the Americans more pleased with their role 4 
“‘participants.”” 
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The Germans also present us with some problems of interpre- 
tation. In their slightly greater willingness to acquiesce to poten- 
tially restrictive laws and their concern with being protected, they 
seem to reveal a somewhat childlike approach to government, an 
orientation that we and others have elsewhere characterized as 
“authoritarian submissive” (Gallatin & Adelson, 1970; Pinson, 
1954; Rodnick, 1948). Certainly, the Germans seem as a group 
more inclined than the American subjects to trade individual 
freedoms for collective security. But how are we then to explain 
why fully half of our German subjects advocated making freedom 
of speech laws permanent? 

These apparently contradictory findings suggest to us the 
presence of a rather sharp cleavage within the German sample. 
The data reported here, as well as in our other studies, indicate 
that a great many of these youngsters—somewhat more than a 
majority in most instances—are democratic in outlook. However, 
a substantial minority—we estimate as many as one-third— 
display a degree of submissiveness to the state which strikes an 
American as extraordinary. They feel that the citizen exists to 
serve the state; they fear independence of. judgment in the citi- 
zenry, arguing that it leads only to confusion and anarchy; they 
doubt that the citizen is competent to make his own political judg- 
ments and suggest that he does better to pay heed to the wisdom 
of his leaders. It is the presence of this large minority which makes 
the German sample as a whole turn out to be so authoritarian in 
sentiment. The conflict between democratic and authoritarian 
principles is not so much within the German mind as within the 
German polity. 

As Па as the national differences are, we would end 
theless like to emphasize once more that the developmental dil- 
ferences seem on the whole more impressive. Though the degree 
of commitment to individual freedom may vary from country to 
country, the overall developmental pattern 1s similar. As adoles- 


cents in the United States, West Germany, and E Britain 
mature, they appear to develop a more differentiated view of the 


political-legal world and to become increasingly concerned with 
guaranteeing certain individual rights. 
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The origins of children's attitudes toward freedom of dissent were investi- 
ated using questionnaire data from 1384 children in grades 5 through 9. 


olitical socialization of attitudes toward free speech apparently does oc- 
early adolescence. Most children acquire 


le of free speech in slogan form, without 
ions. Support for free speech in concrete 
the child's attitude toward the dissenting 


out-group in question and only rarely by the general principle of free ex- 
that the child's confidence in his ability to 


presumably by reducing the 


‚ When asked what is most desirable about the American 
political system, most Americans, whether lay citizens or political 
theorists, generally cite such abstractions as “freedom,” “детос- 
racy,” “equality,” “majority rule,” or tolerance for diversity (see, 
e.g., Dahl, 1961; Lane, 1962). Surely one of the most unique fea- 
tures of the American system is the constitutional guarantee of 
certain individual rights, particularly the right to free and open 
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dissent from conventional social norms or from official govern- 
ment policy, accompanied by a judiciary vigilant against their 
erosion. But two decades of research have shown that the Ameri- 
can public is often uninformed at best, and hostile at worst, 
toward these extensions of basic individual rights to political and 
social dissenters (see, e.g., Erskine, 1963; Key, 1961; McClosky, 
1964; Prothro & Grigg, 1960; Stouffer, 1955). 

Because basic civil liberties are such a fundamental part of 
American democratic ideology, the gap between the public's 
attitudes about the American system and the official version is a 
ge source of curiosity to empirically oriented social scientists. 

one this gap has been documented repeatedly in recent 
rm et there has been little research on its origins; little is 

nown about why the public is not more receptive to basic civil 
liberties. 

The most striking feature of adult Americans’ attitudes to- 
ward free speech is their acceptance of the general principle 
coupled with their unwillingness to extend it to concrete situa- 
tions involving political dissenters and other nonconformists 
(McClosky, 1964; Prothro & Grigg, 1960). This finding leaves 
two separate phenomena to be explained: (a) intolerance for free 
dissent in concrete situations, and (b) the inconsistency between 
tolerance in the abstract and intolerance in concrete situations. 

Further, these effects vary by demographic group rather 

sharply among adults. In particular, the college educated and the 
n are far more likely to support concrete extensions of civil 
iberties than are less educated or older individuals (D. О. Sears, 
1969; Stouffer, 1955). These demographic correlates might be ex- 
plained in a variety of ways. For example, a college education 
might directly teach tolerance. However, this does not seem to 06 
the case—at least not in any systematic way (Jacob, 1957; and see 
Selvin & Hagstrom, 1960, for a possible counter-example). Also, 
Langton and Jennings (1968) reported greater tolerance for civil 
liberties among high school seniors bound for college than among 
those not bound for college. Therefore correlations between toler- 
ance and educational level among adults cannot be due solely 10 
the direct effects of the college experience; they must be based in 
part on differential socialization prior to college age. f 

Muth research has demonstrated the socialization of majo! 
political dispositions in childhood and adolescence. Most notably, 
there is evidence on the socialization of support for authority (an 
for the political system more generally) among preadolescents 
(Easton & Dennis, 1969; Hess & Torney, 1967). Also, there 15 
considerable evidence about the early socialization of basic group” 
related attitudes, such as party identification and racial preju © 
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(Greenstein, 1965; Harding, Proshansky, Kutner, & Chein, 1969; 
Hyman, 1959; Jennings & Niemi, 1968; D. O. Sears, 1969). 

The fact that significant socialization of attitudes toward civil 
liberties must occur in childhood and/or adolescence does not 
clarify greatly how socialization occurs. Elementary and secon- 
dary schools evidently attempt little teaching of concrete exten- 
sions of liberties (Hess, 1968), and high school civics courses are 
ineffective in increasing tolerance (Langton, 1969; Langton & 
Jennings, 1968). Similarly, the home does not seem to be a vital 
element in socializing tolerance; Jennings and Niemi (1968) re- 
ported almost no relationship between the attitudes of high school 
seniors and their parents regarding concrete extensions of basic 
civil liberties. 


PURPOSE 


The primary purpose of this study is to determine why Amer- 
ican political socialization, apparently successful in developing 
respect for political authority and identification with the Ameri- 
can political system, fails to provide broad public support for 
basic civil liberties. The secondary purpose is to determine under 
what conditions children do acquire supportive attitudes for basic 
civil liberties. These purposes lead to three specific research 


showed that high school students, like adults, are unenthusiastic 
about civil liberties Does the same hold for younger children? 


(Converse, 1970)? 4 
ss children use to decide 


The answer might seem simple. M 
onism toward ideas DE 
as has been documented in many holog s. A 
individual generally dislikes oí whe are LX REM from him in 
val d beliefs (Byrne, 1961; McGuire; с 

Кокеасһ & E 1966; Stein, Hardyck, & Smith, Mg and 
derogates their attitudinal positions (see, e.g., Hovlan d, T 
& Sherif, 1957). Presumably the average person wou Кп a 
block free expression of dissenting, deviating, nonconform ng 
political groups both because he dislikes them and Безе 
thinks their ideas foolish and possibly dangerous. If this holds, 
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best predictor of free speech attitudes would be the child's дерп 
of sympathy or antagonism toward the out-group in question. 
Yet the general purpose of political socialization is to tra 
the individual to restrain and redirect those natural impulses th 
conflict with the formal goals and needs of the political syster 
For example, much effort is devoted in formal political sociali; 
tion to giving the child a strong internalized motive to obey tl 
law and identify with his national group and political syste 
(The schools are particularly active in ihi endeavor; see, 
Easton & Dennis, 1969; Hess & Torney, 1967; Litt, 1963). Intl 
case of civil liberties, the main formal socialization mechanis 
resumably teaching abstract principles of justice, fair play, à 
ree expression. The young person is supposed to generalize fri 
these abstract principles to concrete cases. To the extent that t 
is effective, the best predictor of attitudes toward free speech 
concrete situations would be the child's degree of support for} 
abstract ens en Therefore, the second part of our investigat 
analyzes how the child weights his antagonism toward dissent 
groups against the application of the general principle of f 
speech when he arrives at a decision in concrete situations. 
The third and final area of investigation deals with the а 
cedent variables determining both these mediating attitudes 
the main dependent variable, tolerance for free dissent in € 
crete situations. A variety of possible questions can be dis! 
guished: (a) In terms of direct political socialization in the hoi 
perhaps particularly in high status homes, is there eviden 
substantial intergenerational transmission of tolerance? (b) 
what extent do nonpolitical socialization processes in the he 
indirectly account for political socialization? Research from 
1950s suggests that the psychologically “healthy” individua 
more tolerant (cf. Adorno, Frenkel-Brunswik, Levinson, & $ 
ford, 1950; Lane, 1959, 1962; McClosky, 1958). In particular, 
tested the hypothesis that children confident in their diverg 
thinking—in their intellectual ability to think up original á 
imaginative ideas—would not be so threatened by variant 
and would be more tolerant of such expression in others. (c) 
are the effects of peer group influence; that is, is there evidenc 
the early emergence of a college-bound reference group with t 
ant norms? (d) To what extent does socialization in the sch 
facilitate the development of tolerance? 


METHOD 


Sample 
The sample consisted of 1384 children from grades 5 thro 
9 in the Sacramento, California school district. The chil 
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ranged in age from 9 to 14 (with ten exceptions). Subjects were 
equally divided by sex. The racial distribution was 67% Cauca- 
sian, 14% Negro, and 11% Mexican-American. Protestants con- 
stituted 50% of the sample, Catholics 30%, Jews 2%, and the 
remainder were either from religiously mixed families or had no 
religious preference. 

In April 1968, a self-administered questionnaire designed to 
assess political attitudes was completed during regular class time. 
An additional feature of our data, though not central to this arti- 
cle, is that approximately half of these children were part of an 
experimental treatment group. The experimental treatment was a 
civics course with a specially designed curriculum, unique for this 
age range, which stressed the importance and legitimacy of group 
interests and political conflict instead of emphasizing only the 
consensual aspects of our political system. Controls were tau ht 
according to the standard curriculum. Both groups completed a 
second questionnaire designed to assess the impact of the new unit 
in June 1968. Unless otherwise noted, the data presented here are 
drawn from the first administration of the questionnaire. 


Attitudes Toward Free Speech 


The main dependent variables were four measures of atti- 
tudes toward free speech. One measured support of the abstract 
principle of free speech: “1 believe in free speech for all, no matter 
what their views might be.” The other three measured suppor ier 
extending free speech to dissenting or nonconforming POMA 
groups in concrete situations: the right of a Vietcong sympathizer 
to buy TV time, the right of a Communist to make a public 
speech, and the right of the head of the American Nazi Party to 


have a meeting on a street corner. 


Attitudinal Mediators cb 
We treated three dimensions of attitude toward various po- 
litical and national groups as possible mediators of ai ce of 
our main independent variables upon free speech attitudes. * hese 
were ethnocentrism, chauvinism, and attitude about (i palio o 
The ethnocentrism scale measured whether children liked or | 
liked five peoples—Mexicans, Russians, Negroes, Cee да 
Africans (Lambert & Klineberg, 1967). Children were classi eme 
high or low in ethnocentrism based on a median split: pa ikec 
at least three groups of the five; highs liked two or less. Children's 


degree of chauvinism was determined by the p pen ол р 
items: “Our government is the best in the worl on s à 
countries should try to make their governments Gra y | е ош 
government." Those agreeing were considered high in chauv 
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ism; those disagreeing, low. Finally, attitude about communism 
was assessed on the basis of a single item. 


Independent Variables 


The major independent variables were age, IQ, self-esteem, 
college motivation, and politicization. The age analysis was based 
on а median split: the young group composed of children 11 and 
under; the old group, t = above. For IQ, children again were 
divided at the median, which was 110. 

Self-esteem was measured by three scales—divergent thinking 
self-esteem, convergent thinking self-esteem, and schoolwork sel/-esteem— 
developed by P. S. Sears (1963). For each self-esteem scale, high 
and low self-esteem groups were determined by a median split. 
Do thinking self-esteem was measured by these items: “Сопь 

with other boys and girls my age, how do I rate now? 
1) interested in new things and excited about all there is to know; ; 
(2) having new original ideas; (3) letting my imagination go when 
I want to; (4) studying about things on my own; (5) secing new 
ways of a.i t things and putting ideas together." Conr- 
vergent thinking self-esteem was assessed through items like: “Com 
red with other boys and girls my age, ade do | rate now? 
ovi what to do to get the right answer to a problem." Sd 
work self-esteem was assessed through such items as: “I sometimes 
feel that I just can't learn." We also included items measu 
acquiescence nse set (Couch & Keniston, 1960) and int 
external control (Coleman, Campbell, & Hobson, 1966), but the 
scales they comprised fell far short of minimum standards of 
reliability. 

College motivation was assessed by answers to, "Do you 
think you'll go to college?" Initially, we intended to compart 
children who had answered “уез” and “по”; however, the 
centage of “по” responses was so small that we collapsed 
with the "don't know” responses. In our college-oriented culture | 
a “don't know" is, we feel, probably psychologically similar to à 
“по. » { 

Politicization was determined by scores on three separate 
scales: oo knowledge, media re, and political bc 
ment. political knowledge scale assessed factual The 
information ает л multiple choice ions such as, » 
President of the United States is elected for how many 
Media exposure was determined by such questions as, " " 
watch news programs on television?" Political involvement al 
measured by asking how many of a list of nine forms of * 

‚кетир t. ~ ntry 
participation (e.g., “talked with „y parents about our cou 
problems”) the child had done. For each scale, children 
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classified as high or low on the basis of a median split. We used 
pow knowledge most frequently as the politicization variable 

ecause it was the most objective scale, i.e., least dependent on 
the child's age or developmental level. 


Parents’ Questionnaire 


In addition to the children's questionnaires, we had data 
from parents of 2396 of the children. Parent questionnaires were 
taken home by all responding children and returned by mail. 
They were completed anonymously, but were coded to match 
their children's (also anonymous). Among the parents, 49% had 
some college exposure; 57% reported an annual income of over 
$9,000 for the head of the household; 67% considered themselves 
Democrats, 21% Republicans, and 11% Independents. No items 
on free speech were included in this questionnaire, unfortunately. 


Comparisons with Adults 


One goal of this paper is to establish that socialization of 
attitudes toward free dissent does occur prior to adolescence. 
Thus it is necessary to show that pre-ado escents' attitudes al- 
ready resemble those of mature adults. To accomplish this, we 
intend to show that our subjects’ attitudes: (a) had approximately 
the same marginal distributions as those normally obtained from 
adult Americans, and (b) differed from those held by children of 


unusually high socio-economic status in the same way that or- 


i / citi ' atti icallv differ from those of adult 
dinary citizens' attitudes typically di Ed UU. decision. 


"elites" (i.e., those in high status, lead r 
making eus Our date are comparable to those collected in 
previous studies in that the same free speech items were used, but 
of course not in sampling procedures, data-gathering techniques, 
or dates of data collection. These comparisons draw upon the 


following earlier studies: = TS 
Adult mass samples. McClosky's (1964) data are based upon а -15 
national — of 1484 adults, each of whom. had en mmi a 
completed questionnaire left at his house. With a mail-bac rate арз 
proximating only 50%, the sample overrepresente pee at hig 
educational levels. Stouffer (1955) reported the results of interviews 
conducted in 1954 with a national cross-section sample of 4933 respon- 
dents. Prothro and Grigg (1960) interviewed 243 registered voters pns 
university communities in the late 1950s; the data of interest are from 
the 106 of their respondents who had no college education. 


i isted of 1500 com- 

Adult elite samples. Stouffer's (1955) elite sample consiste es 
eur - selected by position (mayor, chairman of Democratic or- 
etc.) from medium sized 


izati i ion post commander, 
Crise: по Am (1964) dite consined of 3020 delegates and alternates 
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to the Democratic and Republican national conventions of 1956. From 
Prothro and Grigg's (1960) study, we have classified as "elite" their 137 
college-educated respondents. 

Child elite sample. Laurence and Scoble (1969) conducted a questionnaire 
study in 1965 with 48 children aged 9-12 attending University Elementary 
School at UCLA. The authors described these children as “elite” because 
of their unusually high socio-economic position: 7996 of their fathers had 
college degrees, 54% had some post-graduate professional work, and 65% 
were professionals or business executives. 


Data Analysis 


Our statistical analyses are based on chi square, and on a test 
of the significance of the difference between two sample propor- 
tions (which yields a z score). Differences reported as “‘nonsignifi- 
cant” failed to attain the р < .05 level, using two-tailed tests of 
significance. 


CHILDHOOD ATTITUDES TOWARD FREEDOM OF DISSENT 


The children's attitudes toward free speech are presented in 
Table 1. Most children already have acquired some attitude on 
these matters; even among the youngest age group, the largest 
proportion of “don’t knows" was 34%. And it is evident that toler- 
ance was expressed much more freely as an abstract principle 
than as a policy in concrete situations. In the abstract, tolerance 
was more common than intolerance by a 4 to 1 margin, whereas in 
concrete situations, intolerance was more common by margins 
ranging from 2 to 1 and up. К 

In considering children's attitudes toward free speech simply 
at a descriptive level, we wish to present evidence for two observa: 
tions: (1) basic attitudes toward free speech are normally acquire 
in childhood; and (2) few children learn how to apply the abstract 
principle of free speech to concrete cases involving dissenting 
political groups. Let us take up these two points in turn. 


Early Socialization 


As indicated, most children even by age 11 have some att 
tude about free speech both in the abstract and in concrete situa 
tions, but some attitude acquisition is still occurring. In ОШ 
sample, the proportion of children with any attitudes at all on p 
speech generally increased with age, as shown in Table 1. The i 
ference is significant on two items (p < .01) and nonsignificant 0 
the other two, — that substantial acquisition of ild 
speech attitudes occurs before and during this period of late с 
hood. 

ж 
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TABLE 1 
TOLERANT RESPONSES TO FREE SPEECH ITEMS BY AGE 
(PERCENTAGES) 


% Tolerance % Don't Know % Intolerance 
Young Old Total|Young Old Total|Young Old Total 


In the abstract 
“I believe in free speech 
for all no matter what 
their views might be.’* 55/65 
In concrete situations 
“Should a Communist 
be allowed to make a 
speech in this city say- 
ing that Communism 
is good?” 17. 25 ӘТ 
“Should this man who 
wants to help the Viet- 
cong be able to buy time 
on television to make 
a speech?” 27 29 28 
“Should the police give 
the head of the Ameri- 
can Nazi Party permis- 
sion to have a meeting 
on a street corner?" 14 13 


Note.— The “young” children were almost all aged 9-11, and the “old” 12-14; the 
smallest V on which the percentages are based is 563 for a within-age entry, 1226 for a 


total. lh 
"Significant age differences in percent tolerant and in percent "don't know," p < .01. 


15 14 15 


49 52 50 


АЗ нө, 754 


Moreover, these early attitudes resemble those Ше held 


by adult Americans, at least in gross respects. To demonstrate 


these resemblances, tolerance in our sample of children is com- 


pared in Table 2 with that obtained from earlier samples of adults 
and elite children (these comparisons across diverse studies can- 
not be precise, of course, due to the varying procedures and con- 
ditions involved, but they can yield useful approximations). { 
Three parallels between adults' and readolescents' attitudes 
toward free speech emerge quite clearly from Table 2. The distri- 
butions of opinion on free speech items in our sample closely re- 
sembled the distributions obtained in earlier studies of adults 
(compare columns 1 and 2). Second, among children, as among 


adults, the overwhelming majority of those with opinions en- 


dorsed the abstract principle of free cols ааа 


impressive majorities refused to grant 
political piae in concrete situations (compare, for mass m 
ples, the top two rows with the bottom two rows). And third, 
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TABLE 2 
TYPICAL FINDINGS FROM STUDIES OF CHILDREN'S AND 
ADULTS’ TOLERANCE FOR FREEDOM OF SPEECH 


Mass Samples Elite Samples 
Children Adults Children Adults 


In the abstract 
“I believe in free speech for all no matter 


what their views might be.” 60° 89° 98° 89° 
“People who hate our way of life should still 
have a chance to talk and be heard.” 7L 82° 98° 8? 


In concrete situations 
Allow Communist party member to make a 
speech in this city? 21* 27 88° 51“ 
If a Communist were legally elected mayor 
of this city, the people should not allow him 


to take office. 26* 34° 75° 56° 


Note.—In each case, entry is percent tolerant responses out of total sample tested. 
*Zellman and Sears, described in text. 

*McClosky (1964). 

*Laurence and Scoble (1969). 

“Stouffer (1955). 

“Prothro and Grigg (1960). 


children from elite groups, like adults from high SES or leadership 
groups, are considerably more favorable than non-elites to con- 
crete extensions of free speech (compare the mass and elite sam- 
les in the bottom two rows). Preadolescents’ attitudes toward 
ree speech do indeed resemble adults' attitudes, therefore, and 
thus may be inferred to represent their beginnings. 

The combination of widespread support for the abstract 
principle of free speech, alongside opposition to its extension to 
concrete situations, is a crucial characteristic of both children's 
and adults’ opinions. Our data indicate further that it holds as à 
dominant pattern at both the aggregate and the individual level 0) 
analysis. Table 2 gives the aggregate data; Table 3 shows that the 
most common pattern for the individual child in our study (ex 
cluding, of course, those without any attitude) was tolerance at 
the abstract level and intolerance for concrete extensions. For 
example, 30% endorsed free speech in the abstract but would at 
the same time refuse to allow a Communist “(о make a speech in 
this city saying communism is good.” This exceeded the combine 
total of those who are consistently tolerant (15%) or consistently 
intolerant (9%) across both the abstract and concrete levels. So 
the combination of tolerance in the abstract and intolerance 
concrete situations not only is most typical for any large ѕатр ё 
of children or adults, but represents the combination of attitudes 
most commonly found for each individual child. 
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TABLE 3 
CONSISTENCY BETWEEN ABSTRACT PRINCIPLE OF FREE SPEECH 
AND APPLICATION IN CONCRETE SITUATIONS 
As А FUNCTION OF АСЕ 


zi 
Total Sample Change with Age 
Commu- Viet- Nazi |Commu- Viet- Nazi 
nist cong Street nist cong Street 
Concrete Situation: Speech TV Согпег Speech TV Corner 
Consistent tolerance 15 18 9 475 43 +2 
Abstract tolerance + 
Concrete intolerance 30 33 40 +4 +4 +5 
Consistent intolerance 9 10 10 +1 +1 -1 
Don’t know 44 36 39 —42** 10 7887 out 
Other 2 3 2 


Note.— The entry is the percent holding the specified combination of attitudes toward 
free speech in the abstract and concrete situations. For example, 18% both agreed with 
free speech in the abstract and felt it should be extended to the Vietcong, while 33% 
agreed with it in the abstract but refused to extend it to the Vietcong; thirty-six percent 
replied “don’t know" to at least one of these two items. These percentages were 3% and 
4% higher, and 7% lower, respectively, in the older than in the younger age group. 

** Age changes significant beyond the .01 level. 


The Slogan Nature of “Free Speech for All” 


| The data suggest that belief in free expression is taught only 
as a slogan, not as a generalizable principle, and that children 
therefore do not learn to apply it to concrete situations. Thus, 
when their opinions about the desirability of free speech for dis- 
senting political groups are elicited, they respond primarily on 
the basis of their attitudes toward the political group, rather than 
generalizing from the principle of free expression. There are sev- 
eral kinds of evidence for this assertion. n { 

“Free speech for all” as mainstream norm. First, children more 
likely to be in contact with the mainstream of adult political 
| — norms are considerably more likely to adopt the abstract slogan of 
“free speech for everyone,” but not to be substantially more toler- 
ant in concrete situations. Older, more intelligent, and more po- 
liticized children all should be more informed about the dominant 
political norms, and thus can be considered closer to the political 
mainstream of society. The greater acceptance of the free speech 
slogan by mainstream children is statistically significant for each 
of these three indices: (1) older, significantly more than younger, 
children agreed with the slogan, as shown in Table 1; (2) a greater 
proportion of high (66%) than of low (56%) IQ children likewise 
agreed with the slogan (p < .05); and (3) on all three indices, 


Bares $ А : les 
n more politicized children were more likely to accept it than 
politicized children. Children high in political knowledge were 9% 
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more likely to accept it than those low (p < .01); the difference 
was 9% for media exposure (р < .01) and 14% for political in- 
volvement (p « .01). However, mainstream children were not 
consistently more likely to support free speech in concrete situa- 
tions. Of fifteen possible relationships—three free speech items by 
age, IQ, and three politicization variables—only three were sig- 
nificantly positive. 

Since greater contact with mainstream norms and teachings 
is related to greater belief in the principle but not to substantially 
greater tolerance in concrete situations, we suspect that abstract 
civil liberties are taught as slogans, and concrete applications are 
not taught at all. In short, mainstream children, though more 
attuned to the rhetoric of free speech, are no more cognizant of its 
practical implications. 

No deductive generalization. If children are deriving their opin- 
ions about concrete situations from an application of general ab- 
stract principle, one should expect consistency of two kinds to 
emerge. First, their attitudes on abstract and concrete items 
should be consistent. But as shown in Table 3, fewer than a third 
of the children manifest consistency in this sense. 

Second, application of general principle should lead to con- 
sistency across concrete situations. Here the picture is even more 
dismal. As seen in Table 4, across groupings of two or three con- 
crete situations, at most only 7% permitted free expression in both 
or all three. In contrast, anywhere from 30% to 53% consistently 
denied free expression to these deviant political groups. This in- 
dicates that very few children, fewer than 10% in every сазе, 
could possibly be applying any common abstract principle of free 
speech to these concrete situations. There is obviously little gen- 
eralization from the slogan to concrete situations. 

.. No broader context. The slogan nature of teaching about civil 
liberties is also indicated by the fact that children do not see free- 
dom of speech in any larger context. In particular, they evidently 
do not view civil liberties as part of a larger scheme for managing 
interpersonal, social, and/or political conflict within the society. 
We included in the questionnaire a variety of items on acceptance 
of conflict at the personal level, e.g., feelings about arguments 
between parents and children and about whether parents should 
let brothers fight it out; and at the political level, e.g., whether it 
would be better if people in government did not argue with each 
other, and whether people should feel free to criticize government 
decisions. Over a large number of comparisons between these 
items and our items on free speech, the relationships vary 12 
direction and are generally nonsignificant. If civil liberties are 
taught solely in the slogan form— "free speech for all is good"— 
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TABLE 4 
CONSISTENCY OF TOLERANCE OR INTOLERANCE ACROSS CONCRETE 
FREE SPEECH SITUATIONS 
(PERCENTAGES) 


Consis- Consis- 
tent tent In- Don’t 
Tolerance tolerance Mixed Know 


Consistency across situations 
Nazis: street corner meeting, auditorium, 
speech attacking Jews, newspaper ad 


attacking President 2 45 14 39 
Vietcong: TV speech, auditorium speech to 
raise money, street corner for meeting 7 40 21 32 


Consistency across groups 
Auditorium: Vietcong speech to raise money 


and Nazi for speech attacking Jews 5 53 12 30 
Street corner: Vietcong meeting, Nazi meet- 

ing, and Communist speech 4 30 21 45 
Media: Vietcong TV speech and Nazi paper 

ad attacking President d 41 19 34 


Note.— The “don’t know" column includes all subjects giving “don’t know" on one 
or more items. Additional concrete items not directly dealt with in the text are included 
in this table for purposes of explication. 


and not presented in the context of a larger view of how inevitable 
social, economic, and political conflicts are mana ed, one (UN 
readily understand why children oppose extending free speech to 
possibly dangerous political deviants. { j н 

Antagonism toward dissenters. Attitude toward dissenting РО ч 
cal groups emerges as a major determinant of support for civil li d 
erties in concrete situations. For example, antagonism KO 
communism was closely related to rejection of free speech for 
Communists (Table 5). Among those who said, I dont jdn 
with communism but some of its ideas are good,” 39% bd f E 
ing to permit a Communist speech, but among thoe D xd 
communism is “completely wrong" only 13% were wirang , o р г 
mit this. Thus, antagonism toward the dissenting group itsell 1s 
the main contributor to rejection of free speech for it. d 

Attitudes toward dissenting groups accounted m than 
simple chauvinism or nationalism for intolerance about free ex- 
pression. Neither of the two items indexing chauvinism was sig. 
nificantly related to any of our items measuring adherence б civi 
liberties in concrete situations, and the direction of the relation- 
ship was inconsistent. f : 

К Antagonism toward dissenting or deviant groups siden ly 

generalizes to some degree to other groups and thus iat Ше 
to rejection of free speech more generally. Table 5 indicate 
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TABLE 5 
TOLERANCE FOR FREE SPEECH AS A FUNCTION 
OF ATTITUDES TOWARD COMMUNISM 


Attitude about Communism 


“I think 
commu- 
nism is “T don’t 
wrong agree 
but I with 
can “I don’t commu- 


"Ithink under- know nism 
commu- stand what! but 


nism why think some of “I agree 
iscom- some about itsideas with 
pletely people commu- are commu- 
wrong" likeit” nism’ good” nism” ГД 
In the abstract 
Free speech for all 64 66 51 69 39 n.s. 
In concrete situations 
Communist speech 13 24 21 39 38 <.001 
Vietcong on TV 22 31 30 39 47 <.001 
Nazi on street corner 11 17 12 19 26 <.001 
N 482 324 411 200 51 


Note.—Entry is percent giving a tolerant response on the free speech item among 
those holding the attitude toward communism specified. P values index significance of 
variation due to linear regression. 


antagonism toward communism was related significantly to rejec- 
tion of free speech for the Vietcong and the Nazis. In addition, 
rejection of free speech in concrete situations tended to be re- 
lated to our more general “ethnocentrism” index of dislike for 
foreign nationalities. However, the relationship is significant only 
for the item on free speech for Communists (p < .01). 

... Most important, though, rejection of tree speech in concrete 
situations is better predicted by antagonism toward the dissenting 
gp than by support for the abstract principle of free speech. 

his too may be illustrated with attitudes toward communism. 
Attitudes toward communism predict much more strongly to the 
child’s decision in free speech cases involving Communists than 
does his feeling about free speech as a general principle (Table 6). 
A child will grant free speech to Communists only if he thinks 
Communists have some good ideas; apparently believing that 
“anybody should be given free speech” is not a sufficient prerequi- 
site for extending this basic right. 


Summary 


Attitudes regarding free speech for dissenting or noncon- 
forming political groups are acquired by a socialization process 


| 
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TABLE 6 
TOLERANCE FOR FREE SPEECH IN CONCRETE SITUATIONS 
AS A JOINT FUNCTION OF ATTITUDES ABOUT COMMUNISM 
AND FREE SPEECH IN THE ABSTRACT 


Attitude 
on Free 
Speech 
Type of Concrete Situation Principle Attitude About Communism 
“I don't 
agree 
with 
“I think commu- 
commu- nism but 
nism is some 
wrong of its 
but I ideas 
can  "Idon' are 
“Ithink under- know good” 
commu- stand whatI ог“1 
nismis why think agree 
com- some about with 
pletely people commu- commu- 
wrong" like it” _ nism” nism” b 
"Should a Communist be Supports 16 29 27 4 «901 
allowed to make a speech 
saying that Communism is 
good?" Opposes 4 21 16 28 «40 
"Should a Communist be Supports 12 21 17 26 <.001 
allowed to teach in this 
School?" Opposes 4 18 20 28 <..01 


Note.—Entry is the percent tolerant in concrete situation cited, among those with 


Specified attitudes toward abstract free speech principle and communism. For example, of 
those thinking communism is “completely wrong” and supporting free speech in the 
abstract, 16% were willing to allow a Communist to make а speech (the remaining 84% 
cither would not allow it or gave no opinion). Significances аге based on a test for trends 


in the chi-square contingency table (Maxwell, 1961). 


wholly different from that involved in the acquisition of the ab- 
stract principle of free speech. In brief, the abstract belief in free 
speech for all” simply mimics the dominant adult political norm; 
itis learned as a slogan bearing no concrete 1m; lications. In con- 


trast, most children’s attitudes toward rights of free expression for 
n their atti- 


ific di i iti depend more upo 
Specific dissenting political groups сер p qb 


tudes toward the groups than upon their acceptance о 
principle of free speech. Children do not deduce from an abstract 


principle to concrete situations, and there is no evidence that irer 
Speech in concrete situations is taught as a dominant norm of the 


adult political world. 


Specifically, (a) mainstream children (older, more intelli- 
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gent, more politicized) were not more tolerant than non-main- 
stream children with respect to free speech in concrete situations; 
(b) attitudes toward the abstract slogan were not closely related to 
support for free speech in concrete situations; (c) few children dis- 
played consistent tolerance across different concrete situations as 
might be expected if they were applying a general abstract prin- 
ciple; (d) tolerance was unrelated to children's acceptance or 
rejection of political, social, and interpersonal conflicts, and there- 
fore seems not to be part of a larger view of how conflict may be 
managed; (e) tolerance for free expression in concrete situation 
was, however, closely related to the degree of sympathy or antago- 
nism children had for the dissenting political group in question 
and, to a lesser degree, to their attitudes toward other such 
groups; and (f) chauvinism or attachment to the American poli- 
tical system did not itself represent a force toward intolerance of 
diversity or deviant political groups. Rather, intolerance and re- 
[ees seem to be evoked mainly by negative reactions to sym- 
ols of political nonconformity or national dissimilarity. 


Subsequent to the preparation of this paper, in February, 1971, a replica- 
tion study was conducted on 6th and 8th graders (N = 946) in Fresno, 
California. We wish to present here the gross parallels with the above 
findings from this later study. 


For the most part, the similarities are striking. Support for the abstract 
principle again far outstripped tolerance in concrete situations. The 
“Mainstream” children again were the strongest boosters of the abstract 
slogan of free speech, but not of civil liberties in concrete situations (ie; 
age, IQ, political knowledge, and media exposure were positively related 
to the abstract slogan, but not to a scale measuring support for its exten- 
sion to Communists’ civil liberties in various situations). Attitudes toward 
both political and nonpolitical conflict, indexed by five new scales, were 
related only haphazardly to either abstract or concrete versions of free 
speech. Attitudes toward communism again related extremely strongly to 
tolerance for Communists’ civil liberties (p < .001), but not to the ab- 
stract slogan. And attitudes toward communism accounted for tolerance in 
concrete situations much better than did the abstract slogan, and even 
more so than they did in Table 6 above. All these findings represent strong 
confirmation of our earlier findings in another sample at a different his- 
torical moment. 


One point does represent some departure. A scale measuring political 
chauvinism (or attachment to the American government) was significantly 
(р < .05) related to intolerance for concrete extensions of civil liberties, 
contrary to the earlier results. So also were several items on American War 
policy not used before: children unwilling to fight in a “bad” war, favoring 
American withdrawal from Vietnam, feeling that not all American wars 
had been “good” wars, or feeling that it is all right for a man to criticize 
the President’s Vietnam policy on TV were significantly more likely to 
support concrete extensions of civil liberties. By 1971, conflicts over the 
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Indochina war may thus have had the unfortunate side effect of associating 
loyalty to the nation with intolerance for dissent. This had not been true of 
children in 1968. 


ORIGINS OF TOLERANCE 


Although most children did not display consistent tolerance 
for dissenters across different concrete situations, some did con- 
sistently grant free speech to dissenting groups. This tolerance 
could be acquired in a number of different ways. It could be 
taught in the home directly by indoctrination or modeling, or 
indirectly through the socialization of nonpolitical personality 
dispositions; it could be acquired as part of emerging peer group 
norms; or it could even be taught in school. The purpose of this 
section is to determine the relative contributions of these agents їп 
socializing the extension of free speech to political dissenters. 


Political Socialization in the Home 


Much literature on political socialization has emphasized the 
role of the family in socializing basic political predispositions (see 
particularly Hyman, 1959). Parents directly or indirectly may 
pass on their own political attitudes to children. Indeed, it is 
plausible that this is the major source of youths’ attitudes. —— 

A family might influence the child's political orientations in а 
number of conceivable ways, as Dawson and Prewitt (1969), 
among others, have noted. Most obviously, a child’s parents could 
teach him directly to replicate their political attitudes by selec- 
tive reinforcement and punishment, or by serving as models for 
his attitudes by open communication but not overt teaching of 
their attitudes. Additionally, nonpolitical dispositions acquired at 
home, such as personality characteristics, might ultimately lead 
him to adopt their attitudes. In such cases, the child need not 
even be exposed to his parent’s political attitudes; his personality 
predispositions would inevitably lead him to replicate the political 
and social attitudes held by his parents, with or without exposure 


to them. ie à $ 
This section deals with the possibility of direct transmission 
ng. The inquiry be- 


of political attitudes from parents to offspring. | 
з with an assessment of the political climate in the home. Un- 
ortunately, aside from party identification, we have no direct 
measures of the parents’ political attitudes. However, unlike most 
studies of political socialization in children, we do have reliable 
demographic information on а subsample of parents from the 
Parents’ questionnaire. As mentioned above, demographic ig 
ables (especially educational level) are, їп adulthood, closely 
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associated with tolerance for free speech. "Therefore, they provide 
а measure—even if somewhat indirect—of variation between fam- 
ilies in tolerance for civil liberties. 

Education. Previous research indicates college attendance is 
one excellent indicator of support for civil liberties among adults 
(Key, 1961; Prothro & Grigg, 1960; Stouffer, 1955). However, in 
our data parental education bore virtually no relationship to chil- 
dren's attitudes about free speech. This finding is consistent with 
a study by Pock (1967), who reported parental education un- 
related to civil liberties attitudes among high school students. 

Income. Paralleling previous research (Prothro & Grigg, 1960), 
family income was rather strongly associated with tolerance for 
free speech. On all four free speech items (the abstract principle 
and the three concrete situations) higher income was associated 
with greater tolerance. Differences between the high and low in- 
come groups are significant for the Communist speech item (25% 
versus 1496 tolerance) and the Nazi street corner item (1996 and 
9%). 

A more complex hypothesis, popular among some sociolo- 
gists, is that discrepancies among the various dimensions of one's 
status (such as education and income) are associated with ultra- 
conservatism, intolerance, racism, etc. (cf.' Rush, 1967). D. O. 
Sears’ (1969) review of the relevant adult data found relatively 
little support for this hypothesis, and in our data, if anything, the 
exact opposite occurs. The highest levels of tolerance in concrete 
free speech situations occurred among children whose parents' 
income and education were inconsistent with each other, 1.е., low 
income and college education, or high income and no college 
education. However, the effect is statistically significant on only 
one item. 

Religion. Children from Protestant and Catholic families 
scarcely differed in tolerance of political nonconformists. They di 
not even differ, surprisingly enough, in degree of anti-communism, 
despite the Catholic church's longstanding hostility toward com- 
munism. If anything, Catholic children were somewhat more 
tolerant than Protestant children. ». 

Party identification. The only direct measure of parents’ politi- 
cal attitudes is party identification. Children with Democratic 
parents were somewhat more tolerant in general, though signifi- 
cantly so only on one item. With parental education controlled, 
party identification was not significantly related to any of the free 
speech items. 

In summary, parental demographic characteristics such aS 
education, party preference, and religion did not relate sign! 

cantly to tolerance (nor did race; see Laurence, 1970, for a com- 
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lete analysis). The only real exception is that higher income 

amilies produced more tolerant children than did lower income 

families. These data correspond to those reported by Jennings and 

| Niemi (1968) that parents and children, even high school stu- 

dents, agree relatively little on civil liberties issues. Basically the 

political environment of the home seems not to have an important 
effect upon tolerance during preadolescence. 


- Wonpolitical Socialization in the Home 


The family may, however, have a crucial impact upon the 
child's level of tolerance in other less direct ways. Most notably, 
the child's more general values and personality development 
might later influence his interpretations of the political world, 
including his political tolerance, quite aside from any direct polit- 
ical teaching in the home. 

Self-esteem. The main personality variables we considered 
were divergent thinking self-esteem, convergent thinking self-esteem, and 
schoolwork self-esteem. In every case but one, tolerance for free 
speech was greater among high self-esteem children, as shown in 

able 7. Although all three scales generated statistically signifi- 
cant differences, divergent thinking self-esteem was generally the 
strongest predictor of tolerance for political nonconformity, yield- 
ing significant differences on all free speech items. 

Similarly, divergent thinking self-esteem was closely related to 


TABLE 7 
TOLERANCE FOR FREE SPEECH As A FUNCTION 
OF SELF-ESTEEM 


Type of Self-Esteem 


Divergent Convergent 
Thinking Thinking Schoolwork 


Tn the abstract 


I believe in free speech for all. . - high 64* high 64** high CE)" 


low 57 low 56 low 58 


Tn concrete situations i 
Communist speech n T ois T des A 
Vietcong on TV high 31** high 29 high 26 

Tuum Lov DT. agio d 
Nazi on street-corner high 15* uude er 


low 11 low 10 low 11 


he free speech item among high 


Note.—E; i iving a tolerant response on tl 
ptryas percert Б е A ficant difference between self- 


and low self-esteem children. Starred entries indicate signi! 
esteem levels. 
*p < .05. 
**p « 01. 
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tolerance for Communists. Children with high confidence in tl 
ability to entertain novel and unusual thoughts tended to. 
some good in Communists’ thinking, or at least to say they un 
stood why Communists are attracted to Communist ideolc 
Children with little confidence in their divergent thinking v 
much less likely to see any good at all in communism. Sympa 
ic or favorable attitudes toward communism were signifi 
more common among the high divergent thinking self-esteem chi 
than the low (p < .01), whereas the feeling that communis 
“completely wrong” was equally common at each level of 
esteem. No such relationship held between divergent thinking 
esteem and ethnocentrism; liking for various foreign nationa 
was not related to confidence in divergent thinking. 

That low self-esteem was related to anti-communism but 
ethnocentrism suggests that threat mediates the relatioi 
between self-esteem and tolerance. Whereas there is a d 
threat posed by Communists, Vietcong, and Nazis, there 
threat posed by most of the various foreign nationalities 
ethnocentrism index. That divergent thinking self-esteem. acts 


TABLE 8 ; 
PERCENT TOLERANT ON FREE SPEECH AS A JOINT FUNCTION OF DIVERGENT. 
THINKING SELF-ESTEEM AND ATTITUDE TOWARD COMMUNISM 


Attitude toward communism 


I think it Tolerance or 
iscompletely ^ acceptance of 
wrong communism 


Divergent self-esteem 


Differes 


In the abstract 


I believe in High 67 69 
free speech Low 63 59 
forall... Difference +4 +10 
In concrete situations 

Communist speech High 16 35 
Low 9 19 

Difference + 7* +16** 
Vietcong on TV High 24 38 
Low 18 28 
Difference +6 +10 
Nazi on street High 1 19 
corner Low 9 17 
Difference +2 +2 


Note.—Entry is percent giving a tolerant response on the free speech item. 1 
ample, of those high in self-esteem and thinking communism completely wro 
believed in free speech for all; the remaining 33% either did not or had no opinion- : 

*p < .05. 

**5 < .01. 
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marily by reducing the threat posed by deviance or nonconform- 
ity is also suggested by its relationship with racial tolerance. 
Across a variety of racial items, high self-esteem white children 
tended generally to be more tolerant than low self-esteem chil- 
dren. So anti-communism provokes intolerance for concrete ex- 
tensions of civil liberties partly because it is an instance of a more 
general class of personal threats to the child, arousing his lack of 
confidence in his own ability for entertaining divergent thoughts. 

However, personal threat is not the sole explanation for the 
effect of anti-communism upon intolerance for free speech. Anti- 
communism is related to intolerance quite independent of varia- 
tions in divergent thinking self-esteem, as shown in Table 8. On the 
most relevant item, measuring tolerance for a Communist's mak- 
ing a pro-Communist speech, both high self-esteem and sympathy 
with communism significantly contributed to free speech toler- 
ance with the other dimension controlled. We suspect, therefore, 
that children’s intolerance for political nonconformity is due both 
to insecurities about their own thinking and to the direct social- 
ization of antagonism toward dissenting political groups. — 

Intelligence. Is the relationship between divergent thinking self- 
esteem and tolerance simply due to differences in intelligence? On 
none of the three concrete free speech items was intelligence sig- 
nificantly associated with tolerance. It was significantly associated 
with acceptance of the general principle of free s eech, as might 
be expected by the earlier finding that higher IQ children nor- 
mally acquire the political norms taught in school more rapidly 
(Hess & Torney, 1967). With IQ controlled, self-esteem remained 
positively related to tolerance in all three concrete situations, both 
among high and low IQ children (though not significantly so in 
ive of the six comparisons because of the reduced number of sub- 
jects). Evidently intelligence does not explain away the effects of 
self-esteem. : 4 AM 

In short, the direct socialization of political attitudes inimical 
to nonconformist political groups has а definite suppressive effect 
upon the child's tolerance for extensions of free speech to such 
groups. In addition and independently, the child apparently bin 
velops antagonistic attitudes toward nonconforming politica 
groups in a less direct manner, based upon feelings of confidence 
toward his own capacity for divergent thinking. When he has litt ў 
confidence, he tends to be harsh with nonconforming politica 
groups and is unwilling to extend the privileges of free speech to 
them. With greater self-confidence, he is more likely to see some 
good in such groups and extend them the right of free speech. 
These self-esteem effects hold, controlling for any of our other 
variables: they hold within almost any demographic group, 
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controlling for intelligence and age, and indeed generally are 
strengthened with controls. 


The consistent relationship between self-esteem and tolerance reported 
above was not found in the February 1971 Fresno data. Instead, the rela- 
tionships with convergent and divergent thinking self-esteem were mixed 
and nonsignificant. High self-esteem was actually negatively (though not 
significantly) related to tolerance for civil liberties among black children. 
Blacks were generally somewhat more tolerant than whites. We attempted 
to relate this finding to the celebrated case of Angela Davis, the black 
selfprofessed Communist who had recently been fired from UCLA. How- 
ever, black children's highly favorable attitudes toward Angela Davis were 
totally unrelated to their considerable support for concrete civil liberties 
(regardless of how they felt about communism). They seem to have re- 
sponded to her mainly as a black, so their attitudes toward her were 
unrelated to their attitudes toward communism or civil liberties. On the 
other hand, white children's antagonism toward Angela Davis was closely 
related to intolerance for concrete civil liberties, even with attitude toward 
communism controlled. They appeared to respond to Angela Davis as a 
Communist; thus their attitude toward communism determined their sup- 
port for her, just as it had determined their tolerance for concrete civil 
liberties. 


Peer Group Influence and Intent to go to College 


Previous research has found that college-bound high school 
students are more tolerant than those not bound for college 
(Langton & Jennings, 1968). Our data replicate this basic finding 
that college-bound children are somewhat more tolerant than the 
non-college bound, even in these early, preadolescent years. The 
differences are significant in two of the three concrete situations. . 

The explanation for such findings has been puzzling to previ- 
ous researchers. Family influence would not seem to account for 
this greater tolerance, since parental and offspring attitudes were 
essentially uncorrelated (Jennings & Niemi, 1968). Nor could it 
be due to direct effects of the college experience, since these dif- 
ferences emerged while the students were still in high school. 

There are two other possible interpretations. One is that the 
college-bound have high divergent thinking self-esteem, which both 
points them toward college and makes them more tolerant. The 
second is that an emergent reference group of children boun or 
college forms in high school, resulting in the development of a set 
of common political and social norms. One of these norms mig 
well be tolerance for dissenters. Our data test for the possibility 
that such a reference group might be emerging even before the 
high school years. 

As implied by the first interpretation, the college-bound аге 
considerably higher in divergent thinking self-esteem. Of the high self- 
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esteem children, 74% think they would go to college, as compared 
with only 61% of those low in self-esteem (p < .01). Not surpris- 
ingly, confident children are more likely to make college plans. 

However, the differences in self-esteem do not entirely ac- 
count for this greater tolerance in the college-bound. Intent to go 
to college was associated with somewhat greater tolerance even 
with self-esteem controlled (though the strength of the relation- 
ship is diminished). Also the relationship between tolerance and 
college-boundedness was somewhat stronger among older chil- 
dren in all three concrete free speech situations. This then sug- 
gests the formation with age of a cadre of children bound for 
college with attitudes typical of college-educated adults. The 
evidence is admittedly quite indirect, but it does suggest the for- 
mation of a reference group among peers. Additional evidence is 
provided by the finding that college-bound white students were 
considerably more tolerant of racial matters than those not 
college-bound. 

Personal threat vs. social influence. The two factors we have em- 
phasized, the child’s divergent thinking self-esteem and the emergence 
of a new reference group of college-bound children, had indepen- 
dent effects upon tolerance for free speech in concrete situations. 
However, self-esteem appears to have been somewhat more im- 
portant, yielding stronger relationships in two of the three cases 
and about equally strong in one (the Nazi on а street corner). 

Two quite different processes of political socialization seem 
to be involved in the independent contributions of self-esteem and 
college-boundedness. The effects of self-esteem are most powerful 
when threat is involved. As indicated earlier, self-esteem was 
closely related to tolerance for the gravest threat of all, commu- 
nism, but not at all related to ethnocentrism, which refers mostly 
to nonthreatening foreign peoples. Apparently self-esteem affects 
tolerance only when threatening out-groups or minorities are 
involved. s 

On the other hand, the emerging reference group indexed by 
college motivation evidently inspires tolerance for E 
out-groups. College motivation was significantly related to ab- 
sence of ethnocentrism (p < -01), but only to having an ate 
regarding communism (ф < 01), not to antagonism toward it. 
The presence or absence of political threat may, then, serve as опе 
index regarding the probable contributions of college motivation 
and self-esteem to tolerance for political diversity. л 

Politicization and budding elites. Political elites are more lavor- 


able than the public at large to civil Гаа Куш 
Чо i :dence as well that elite chiar 
ns, and there is some evide: umo saque 


also distinctive in these preadolescent years (see 
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final question is whether or not we can discern a group of children 
that might be described as a budding elite, that is, highly politi- 
cized, unusually tolerant, and so on. 

As indicated earlier, politicization by itself does not seem to 
be related to tolerance at this early age: it is closely related to ac- 
ceptance of the abstract slogan “Free speech for all," but gener- 
ally not to understanding its concrete applications. Is there, 
though, some small cadre of highly politicized children who at this 
age really do begin to apply the free speech slogan to concrete 
situations? The evidence is ambiguous. There is some increase 
in consistent tolerance with age but the difference is small (Table 
3). Age and politicization do interact to produce increases in con- 
sistency between the abstract slogan and concrete situations. For 
example, 22% of the older children high in political knowledge 
are tolerant of both free speech for all and a Communist's speech, 
while of those less-informed, only 12% are; among younger chil- 
dren, 1396 are tolerant, regardless of information level. On the 
other hand, age and politicization do not together increase con- 
sistent tolerance across concrete situations. 

Thus, it is not possible to conclude with any certainty that 
any group or cadre of children normally exists at this age that 
both has the impulse of tolerance and understanding for noncon- 
forming groups and thoughtfully applies the basic principle of free 
speech to concrete situations involving such groups. Perhaps the 
socialization of future elites requires more advanced age or ѕре- 
cial situations. 


DISCUSSION 


We have presented evidence for the socialization during late 
childhood and early adolescence of free speech slogans, attitudes 
toward deviant political groups, and tolerance of free speech for 
political dissenters. The strongest data indicated that support for 
concrete civil liberties is dictated in large part by the strength of 
the child’s antagonism toward the dissenting out-group in ques: 
tion, and in only rare cases stems from the application of a general 
prinag e of free expression or a broader set of ideas about con- 

ict management in a free society. Somewhat weaker data indi- 
cated that the child’s confidence in his ability to think divergently 
contributed to tolerance, presumably by reducing the personā 
threat posed by nonconformist or deviant groups. 

To what extent does this pattern persist into, and through- 
out, adulthood? It is likely that attitudes toward out-groups аг 
formed in childhood, and, when reinforced by the individual's 
later social environment, no doubt persist in substantially similar 
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(though perhaps cognitively more complex) forms throughout 
life. The same is true for such sloganized versions of American 
democracy as belief in the principle that “I believe in free speech 
for all? and other early symbolic representations of fealty to the 
American system (Easton & Dennis, 1969; Hess & Torney, 1967; 
Lane, 1962). 

Concrete extensions of civil liberties, however, are more likely 
another matter. We have little evidence for believing that children 
are taught this directly in childhood, either in the schools or in the 
home. Rather, they seem mainly to deduce their positions from 
their attitudes toward the dissenting group in question. Therefore, 
we would not expect this early socialization to produce consistent 
tolerance (or even intolerance) across a variety of possible groups. 
Greater consistency and greater tolerance alike could be expected 
if the child were taught how to apply the abstract principle of free 
speech to concrete instances. But such teaching is not common, so 
abstract principles have relatively limited influence on attitudes 
toward concrete extensions of civil liberties. The child is left to 
apply rather narrowly whatever prejudices or sympathies he may 
have for the group or individual in question. | 

Finally, to what extent do the schools contribute to toler- 
ance for dissent—and what potential do they have? First, the data 
do not indicate that much positive teaching of concrete civil liber- 
ties occurs in most American elementary and junior high schools. 
Despite being exposed to more schooling, children do not marked- 
ly increase in tolerance with age (Table 1). And the attitudes 
toward concrete civil liberties described above do not provide 
much assurance that they are the product of careful school train- 
ing. It would appear that the best that schools accomplish is to 
allow a self-confident child to respond self-confidently to symbolic 
political threats, that is, to respond sympathetically, understand- 
ingly, and empathically to nonconformist groups, and in a way 
that does not deprive them of their rights. This behavior, so obvi- 
ously consistent with democratic ideology, unfortunately charac- 
terizes only a minority of these preadolescent children RARA 

It may be visionary to presume that tolerance for basic Civi 
liberties could, in preadolescent children, be related to а larger 
view of conflict management in a diverse society. However, there 
is evidence that providing such a larger context does wer 
their understanding and consequently their tolerance. Our data 
were collected as part of an experimental program for aAA A 
more sophisticated view of political conflict to fifth throug nint 
grade children. The experimental program produced consistent 
increases in children’s acceptance of political conflict; more 1m- 


portant, tolerance for civil liberties also increased somewhat more 
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within the experimental than within the control group. For exam- 
ple, on the Communist speech item, experimentals became 5% 
more tolerant, while controls became 3*6 less tolerant. These find- 
ings indicate that teaching a more sophisticated view of conflict 
can produce both more accepting attitudes toward conflict and 
greater tolerance for civil liberties. 

Nevertheless, it is apparent from our data that the main 
“message” that young children normally get about nonconform- 
ing minorities is that they should be repressed. If communism is 
bad, then Communists should not be allowed to speak freely. 
They are taught free speech only in slogan form; they are not 
taught how to apply the slogan to concrete situations; and clearly 
they are not taught any larger view of society that would allow 
them to understand why such extensions must be made (even if 
they did appreciate the fact that such extensions should be made). 
It is evident that early political socialization in this area does 
little or nothing to keep the child from exercising his natural hu- 
man proclivity to derogate and repress those with values and ideas 
he disagrees with or has been taught to reject. 

In this sense, early political socialization fails to teach the 
true meaning of American democracy. It succeeds in teaching the 
child affection for the American system and distaste for its os- 
tensible enemies. It succeeds in teaching the conventional slogans 
of the American system. However, it fails utterly to convey the 
unique and desirable feature of the American system, namely, its 
tolerance for diversity and individual liberties. 
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Socialization to the om system was explored with data on attitudes to- 
ward policemen, the Supreme Court, and the fairness of laws obtained 
from approximately 9000 elementary school children tested in 1961-62. 
Analysis of variance was used to examine differences by school grade, sex, 
social class, and intelligence. Four models of the process of socialization 
were also discussed. Lower-middle class children tended to give higher 
ratings to the policeman than either upper-middle or lower class children, 
а precursor perhaps of the current «Јам and order" emphasis in adults 
from this group. There was also a significant increase with age in the 
amount of difference between the attitudes of boys and girls. 


. The socialization of children into the legal system includes a 
diverse set of objectives; children must come to recognize laws, 
perceive their functions for society, accurately view their sources, 
develop relevant attitudes toward those who enforce them, and 
guide their own behavior to bring it into line with morality and 
legality. The mechanisms or processes by which a society encour- 
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ages the development of these capacities in its youth are also di- 
verse. No single agent can claim full responsibility for success or 
failure of socialization. No single or simple process is adequate as 
an explanation of how the objectives are attained. 

The kind of socialization which results in children's viewing 
themselves as part of the political and legal process has been 
studied extensively in the past ten years by political scientists, 
educators, and psychologists (Adelson & O’Neil, 1966; Easton & 
Dennis, 1969; Hess & Tapp, 1969; Hess & Torney, 1967; Lang- 
ton, 1969). The results or contents of political socialization have 
been extensively mapped by these and other studies (Adler & 
Harrington, 1970). Many authors have given tentative answers to 
the question: Where and in what context does socialization occur? 

. .inthefamily?. . . inthe school? For the most part, however, 
they have not dealt with the more critical question of how (by 
what process) socialization takes place. The question of locus and 
the question of process are not the same. For example, the home 
may exert an influence as children model the ideas of their parents 
without the parents’ dispensing any reinforcement for the model- 
ing. Or parents may reward their children for behaving toward 
the legal system in ways which the parents consider appropriate. 
These are only two of many possible variations in process. 

There are several reasons why the socialization process has 
been treated in so limited a way in studies which have provided 
useful information about content. Process, a dynamic concept, is 
basically more difficult to conceptualize and deal with than locus 
or structure. In looking at the objects of political attitudes, for 
example, David Truman (1963) is impressed with the pervasive 
concern about structure and the inadequacy of conceptions of 
process: 


So strong is our awareness of the standardized, formal aspects of govern- 
ment. . . that we easily fall into the error of simplified, stereotyped pic- 
tures of the process: the legislature adopts policy, the executive approves 
Doer it, the courts adjudicate controversies arising out of it 
Р. x 
This statement might be paraphrased to apply to the socialization 
process as follows. So strong is our awareness of the structural, 
formal aspects of the home and school in their influence upon 
children’s attitudes that we easily fall into the error of a simplifie , 
stereotyped picture of the process: The parents state the rules, the 
teacher provides factual information about laws, both punish devi- 
ance, and the child absorbs and accumulates attitudes and modes 
of behavior. 
A second reason for the limited progress in this area is the 
involvement of socialization process with the developmental pro- 
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cess in children. A large part of political socialization research 
has been done by political scientists, and in that discipline devel- 
opmental process has a somewhat different meaning than it has 
for the psychologist. The term development, in political science, 
has been used to describe the movement toward acquisition of in- 
creased economic, social, and political resources in emerging 
countries. Studies of political development usually deal with 
demographic information, discussing the segment of the system in 
which movement is occurring and the sociological factors set in 
motion. Perhaps because of this meaning for the concept of de- 
velopment, political socialization studies done by political scien- 
tists have provided useful information about age-related changes 
inattitude endorsement and socialization agents, but for the most 


part have not dealt with the question of socialization process. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL MODELS FOR SOCIALIZATION 
TO THE LEGAL SYSTEM 


There are four ways of considering the socialization process 
which together have useful explanatory power for understanding 
the sources of attitude development and change (Hess & Torney, 
1967). 


Accumulation Model 

It cannot be denied that the child accumulates much of his 
raw material about laws and legality in single, often unrelated 
units. The child learns what type of behavior is prohibited by laws 
and is taught rather directly in school that Congress makes laws, 
policemen can arrest law breakers, and so forth. The Accumula- 
tion Model assumes the teacher or parent has basic control of the 
information flow and the child is a passive recipient. The model 
does not assume a consistent relationship among elements of the 
child's information and makes few assumptions about the child's 
attitudes or needs as they limit or facilitate learning. That the 
child vastly overrates the policeman's range of authority, for ex- 
ample, cannot be explained by this model. Because peactions но 
rules and to authorities аге complex responses to which the child s 
needs largely contribute, the Accumulation Model alone is in- 
adequate for understanding legal socialization. 


Identification Model | 
A second perspective on the socialization process 1$ the Iden- 


tification Model, focusing most directly on the child's imitation 
of adults. While the cues may wish to see his child imitate his 
own behavior by obeying laws, he will not want imitation carrie 
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to the point of the child's attempting to make rules for others to 
follow. Thus, while identification is an important part of the so- 
cialization process, this model cannot be depended upon to ac- 
count for the major portion of legal socialization. 


Role Transfer Model 


The Role Transfer Model is in some respects the reciprocal of 
the Identification Model. Instead of copying the behavior of an 
authority (like a parent), the child takes his role as a subordinate 
(as a child in his home, as a pupil in his school) and transfers or 
generalizes role-appropriate behavior to the political system. 
Children rely on previous experience to guide their forming orien- 
tations toward the political and legal system in which they have 
had little direct experience. The child has had little experience 
with laws, a great deal of experience with rules. These generaliza- 
tions of expectations and behaviors from one situation to another 
occur without any direct reinforcement from agents of socializa- 
tion. Children structure, and sometimes distort, information in 
accordance with these transferred role expectations. They may 
make assumptions based on very vague information. But it should 
be stressed that actual similarities among many levels of social 
authority (family, school, nation) make the Role Transfer Model 
particularly important. 


Cognitive Developmental Model 


A fourth model, which like the Role Transfer Model has been 
iven insufficient attention, is the Cognitive Developmental 
odel. ое is defined by cognitive developmental рѕу- 
chologists like Piaget (1932), Kohiberg (1969), and Zigler (1963) 
as sequential change in the organization of knowledge and the 
basis of judgment. The thought processes of the seven year ol 
differ radically from those of the child of fourteen with regard to 
utilizing, transforming, and synthesizing information. The older 
child has increased ability to deal with complex, abstract aspects 
of the social world and take the perspective of others. The ten- 
dency to process information in a personalized, egocentric fashion 
declines with age, while the ability to cognitively reverse a situa- 
tion increases. he older child's capacity to reason has consider- 
able influence upon his attitudes and the ways they are expressec: 
For example, in order to understand the idea of fairness, the chil 
must be able to look at a situation from a perspective wider than 
his own self-interest. 
, A number of cognitive developmental processes originally de- 
tailed by Piaget are important for understanding this model (se¢ 
Flavell, 1963; Flavell, Botkin, & Fry, 1968; Piaget, 1932). Avail- 
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able information about political socialization generally does not 
allow delineation of age-bounded stages in conceptions of the 
legal world, as does the work of Piaget and Kohlberg. The Cogni- 
tive Developmental Model is most adequately studied through 
interview data, where it is possible to explore the thinking behind 
attitudes, their sources, and links with other beliefs (see Adelson 
& O'Neil, 1966). 

Both the Role Transfer Model and the Cognitive Develop- 
mental Model stress that, in being socialized to political and legal 
systems, a child in some respects develops attitudes in the same 
way he acquires his native language system—by evolving and then 
applying expectations in new situations, by forming specific con- 
cepts or attitudes through generalization from scattered experi- 
ence, and by detecting various kinds of deviance from already 
established expectations. To further the analogy, it is common to 
discuss the acquisition of a language system rather than to focus 
on the learning of elements of language. j 

Consideration of the four models of political and legal atti- 
tude development suggests that simple “learning” models do not 
adequately account for attitude acquisition. Sensitivity to several 
processes by which such attitudes are formed seems to be more 
useful than assuming a single model of attitude learning. There- 
fore this article adopts a broad perspective. Drawing upon all 
four models, it presents an analysis of children’s attitudes toward 
the legal system and focuses on age, IO, social class, and sex dif- 
ferences in their development. 


SouRCES OF DATA 


Two major sources of data are presented below, a question- 


naire and an interview. Questionnaire ratings of the Ве sis 
ensi 


agreement with attitude statements come from a comprehet 
political socialization study begun at the University of Chicago 
in 1961-1962. Approximately 12,000 white children in elementary 
h eight) were selected from one large 


school (grades two throug) | 
| 1 ior region of the United States. 
city and one small city of each maj g io see 


These children, approximately 1500 from eac 3 
hour-long ононе Details of this study are presented in 
Hess and Torney (1967). In addition to the questionnaire mate- 
rial, information about the children’s IQ was collected from 


school records (different tests converted to a common scale); 


father’ i Iso recorded. As well as describing their 
er в оссирана к ionnaire similar to 


current curriculum, teachers answered a questi 
that administered to the children. m 
The interview, a relatively structured protocol, was admin 
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istered by students at the University of Illinois, Chicago Circle, 
in 1970 as part of a class project. A total of 40 children were 
studied from grades three th ough eight. No information about IQ 
was available for these subjects. 


RATIONALE OF THE ANALYSIS 


The data were analyzed for socialization effects on children’s 
attitudes toward the legal system, law, and legality. (Table 1 pre- 
sents the specific items to be discussed; Table 2 summarizes the 
statistical findings.) Analyses of variance performed on question- 
naire responses tested for age, IQ, social class, and sex differ- 
ences.” The interviews were handled qualitatively in terms of the 
content of children’s ideas and the cognitive developmental dif- 
ferences in children’s perspectives. 

On one level, differences in attitudes by age (indexed by 
grade in school) are the basis of normative descriptions of attitude 
endorsement. On a second level, age changes in attitudes, as 
supplemented by interviews, measure the impact of cognitive de- 
velopment. Differences in the attitudes expressed by children of 
different intelligence levels also are consistent with cognitive de- 
velopment factors. It should be kept in mind, however, that IQ as 
measured by standardized tests is not identical with cognitive 
Шу as defined by psychologists like Sigel (1963) and Kohlberg 

'Three social class groups were compared: children whose 
fathers were unskilled workers (lower class), skilled sales or cler- 
ical workers (lower-middle class), and executives or professionals 
(upper-middle class).! Social class is important as an index— 
sometimes a very rough one—of experiences that a child has had 
with authority, particularly in the family setting. This experience 
may affect the need structure brought to the wider political and 
legal world. The roles and expectations to be transferred are dif- 
ferent in different socioeconomic contexts. Strong social class 
differences in reactions to authority and the structure of laws 


"In previous reports of these data (Hess & Torney, 1967) graphical pro- 
cedures were used to demonstrate difference (with a special graphing technique 
used to suggest which differences were likely to be statistically significant). Due 
to recent advances in computer technology it is now possible to examine statis- 
tically the differences previously observed. 

These class labels vary somewhat from the status labels used earlier for 
these data (Hess & Torney, 1967). As indicated by the occupations listed, for 
this more careful analysis the present terms seem more descriptive of the actua 
levels. 
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TABLE 1 
CONTENT OF QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS 
Item Scale 
1. How much do policemen help decide 1 eet 4 
which laws are made for our country: very much not at all 
2. The policeman: 1 ehis 6 
I like him more less than almost 
than any one anyone 
3. The policeman: 1 Se 6 
would always would not usu- 
want to help me ally want to help 
if I needed it me if I needed it 
4. The policeman: 1 ^ 6 
makes impor- never makes im- 
tant decisions portant deci- 
all the time sions 
5. The policeman: 1 At 6 
can punish any- can punish no 
one one 
6. The policeman: 1 КЁ 6 
can make any- can make almost 
one do what he no one do what 
wants he wants 
7. TheSupreme Court: 1 18M 6 
can punish any- can punish no 
one one 
8. Alllaws are fair: 1 2 3 4 
YES yes no NO 


suggest the importance of the Role Transfer Model for under- 


standing attitude development. pi 
Social class and intelligence have been found to be positively 


correlated in groups of children. Some investigators tend to infer 
ifferences between 


the influence of intelligence from observed d ‹ 
Social classes (Greenstein, 1965). From a psychological perspec- 
tive, it is important to determine within a particular social class 
(hence a similar set of environmental characteristics) how bright 
children differ from dull ones in political attitudes. To turn the 
problem around, within a group of children of a given intelligence 
level, how do children from the lower class differ from children 
of the upper middle class? Are there striking interactions between 
social class and intelligence? Does low IQ have a different impact 


E 


upon children of low social status than upon children higher in 
position; or is the effect of IO the same for children of all class 
positions? Significant interaction terms in analyses of variance 
would indicate differential impact. 

Lastly, sex differences have a traditional place in attitude re- 
search and an emerging place in socialization research. The Ac- 
cumulation Model may explain sex differences—for example, the 
girl who is reinforced for expressing different feelings about law 
and politics because agents of socialization feel certain attitudes 
are appropriate for females. The Identification Model would focus 
оп the female child's identification with political and legal atti- 
tudes expressed by her mother. These explanations, however, 
seem less useful than the view that the child's relationships with 
authority at home and in school are transferred to the political 
and legal systems. 

In summary, information about laws gained from adults 
through the Accumulation and Identification Models provides im- 
portant raw material for expressed attitudes. However, through- 
Out the questionnaire and interview data, there are clues to the 
Vital importance of the child's own framework as it is imposed 
upon that material—the connections (sometimes false) which he 
assumes, the differentiations (sometimes unusual) „which һе 
makes, and the generalizations (sometimes unduly wide) which 
he uses. These are the processes delineated by the Role "Transfer 
and Cognitive Development Models of attitude acquisition. 
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RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Policemen and the Supreme Court 


7. The legal system has a major impact upon children through 
its personal representatives, like the policeman. The origin of 
many attitudes toward the legal system may be found, therefore, 
Їп attitudes toward personal authorities. Taking the image of the 
policeman as an example, there is a link in the child's mind be- 
| ееп power to enforce laws and possession of influence upon law- 
Making. An analysis of variance of the effects of grade, social class, 
and IQ (sex was not entered in this one analysis) on кшш s 
Tesponses on а 4-point scale to a question about how much the 
Policeman has to say about what laws are made for our ERU] 
indicated that grade in school has the most striking and highly 
| Significant effect (p « .001). For younger children the policeman 


з much more influence; they see lawmaking and law ond 
Ment joined in a syncretic мау. Authority is assumed to inc par 
both rule making and the authority to enforce laws. This may be 


| because children transfer expectations to the legal system from 


i 
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situations they know (home and school) where the same authority 
(parent or teacher) makes and enforces rules. 

Social class and IQ also show strong effects (р < .01); chil- 
dren of lower IQ and of lower SES see the policeman as more in- 
volved in lawmaking. There were no stable interactions among the 
three variables. The tendency for children of lower socioeconomic 
status to view the policeman as more influential may be due to 
their inclination to transfer from the more authoritarian atmo- 
sphere which they experience at home. To understand the cogni- 
tive developmental explanation of syncretic linkages in social 
attitudes, the analogy with language development is appropriate. 
Phrases are perceived as units, not separated into differentiated 
words, until the child attains a certain cognitive level. In the same 
fashion, functions which the child sees occuring together in the 
social realm may be assumed to be part of a single unit. A higher 
level of cognitive development is necessary before a child can sepa- 
rate the component parts. The relationships of IQ and of grade 
to the rating of policemen as lawmakers support the importance 
of cognitive factors but of course does not rule out the importance 
of the child's learning in school about the functions of the legisla- 
tive branch of government. 

The importance of the several theoretical models for under- 
standing legal socialization is further clarified by examining the 
relationship of five additional scale judgments about the police- 
man. Two of these judgments concerned his personal attributes, 
one his decision making influence, and two his power to control. 
An analysis of variance testing for grade, IQ, social class, and sex 
effects (plus interactions) was performed for each of the five scales. 

There were significant differences attributable to grade in 
three out of five ratings. Older children liked the policeman less 
(p < .001) and thought less of his helpfulness (р < .001) and of 
his decision making (р < .001) than did younger children. On the 
two items most clearly part of the policeman's role—power to 
punish and power to make people do what he wants—there were; 
however, no significant age differences. These functions are major 
components of police job-related activity rather than characteris- 
tics (like decision making) which might be associated with law 
enforcement but are not necessarily involved with it. i 

Only one “policeman” rating was related to IQ; the police- 
man was perceived as more helpful by the brighter children (p € 
.001). Regardless of IQ, there seems to be a strong consensus 
among children at all age levels about the power of the policeman: 

Younger children seem to link, in a syncretic fashion, the 
power to punish and control with other positive qualities they see 
in the policeman. When they mature, their cognitive development 
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enables them to separate power attributes from other facets of the 
policeman's activity just as they have separated lawmaking and 
law enforcement. This tie between power and positive feeling is 
important for understanding children's more general reactions to 
authority systems. For the large majority of young children, might 
is right. Power is admired and its possession by implication car- 
ries with it personal goodness. In the early political socialization 
literature this was commented upon in explaining the child's 
changing image of the President (Torney, Hess, & Easton, 1962). 
On the three non-power police items, there were significant 
social class differences—all in the direction of more positive rat- 
ings by children from lower-middle class families. These children 
thought more of the policeman's decision making (p « .001), 
helpfulness (p < .01), and personal likeability (р < .01) than did 
either lower or oper iiie class children. These data were col- 
lected in 1961-1962 but represent an interesting precursor of the 
recent rise in stress upon law and order among the lower-middle 
class “silent majority." In that social group, positive attitudes 
toward the authoritarian function of legal systems were visible in 
young people. Lower class children differed in a linear fashion 
from the middle class groups on only one policeman rating—they 
saw the policeman as having less power to punish (p < 01). 
There was no significant social class effect associated with the 
"power to control” item. abs Jackie 
In summary, what is observed here is a statistically signifi- 
cant tendency for lower-middle class children to glorify authority 
as represented by the policeman. This contrasts with the general 
findings on items regarding other parts of the political system 
(political parties, other governmental institutions), reported in 
Hess and Torney (1967). In those general political items when 
there were significant social class variations, the lower-middle 
and upper-middle classes were similar while the lower class gave 
different responses. In other words, there was a linear relationship 
between social class and general political attitudes. On the items 
analyzed here, which focus on perceptions of laws and the police- 
man, the lower class and upper-middle class children are gener- 
ally similar while the lower-middle class children stand out in 
their positive attitudes. In other words, there was a curvilinear 
relationship between social class and attitudes toward the police- 
man. This will be referred to as the “lower-middle class effect. 
The source of these observed social class differences can be 
surmised. The lower class child is more likely to interact with the 
policeman in situations with substantial negative emotion, he may 
also model negative attitudes which he sees expressed in his en- 
vironment by parents and peers. The source of the more negative 
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feeling on the part of the upper-middle class child, on the other 
hand, may result from viewing the policeman as a social inferior 
and hearing parents express negative attitudes, but seldom 
through direct interaction. The lower-middle class child, in con- 
trast with both of the other class groups, does not have extensive 
negative personal contact with the policeman or see him as a so- 
cial inferior, but instead perhaps considers him an occupational 
model and hears glorification of authority and authority roles 
from his parents. It is impossible to determine from the available 
data which of these factors is most important. 

Finally, but quite importantly, sex was a crucial factor. On 
all five dimensions, girls rated the policeman more positively than 
did boys (p < .001 in each instance). In the three ratings where 
the main effect for grade was significant (liking, helpfulness, and 
decision making), there was also a significant interaction between 
sex and grade due to an increase with age in the magnitude of the 
sex differences in attitudes toward this legal authority figure. 
While boys showed a striking decline with age in these ratings of 
the policeman, the decline with age for the girls was less pro- 
nounced. 

The Role Transfer Model provides an interpretation of these 
sex differences. In home and school girls learn to be submissive 
and respect authority more than do boys; they transfer these ori- 
entations and role expectations in relationship to other authori- 
ties. Further, the sex differences are congruent with Lynn's (1969) 
theory of sex role development, a variant of a role transfer posi- 
tion. According to Lynn, the process of acquiring sex role deter- 
mines the actual characteristics of that I The girl, learning 
the female role directly from a personal relationship with her 
mother, interprets personal cues and is sensitive to affiliative ties. 
In contrast, the boy, generally abstracting masculine qualities 
from a number of different figures, develops this ability to ab- 
stract and is less likely to focus on personal relationships. 

. While girls’ attitudes toward the policeman аге clearly more 
positive, boys rate the Supreme Court кешй (p < .001), perhaps 
because it is ап institution which requires greater abstraction in 
comprehending its process. Boys see the Supreme Court as able to 
punish more people than do girls; girls see the policeman as able 
to punish more people than do boys. These findings are consistent 
with other rating scales of both policemen and the Supreme Court 
which were presented in Hess and Torney (1967). The rating of 
the Supreme Court confirms the importance of cognitive factors 
in the child's differentiation of the political-legal world. Older 
children view legal authority in a more abstract and less person- 
alized fashion (p < .001); boys and children of high IQ (p < 001) 
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also take a more abstract view. There were no social class differ- 
ences in this more abstract attitude toward the Supreme Court. 


Functions of Laws 


Moving from lawmaking and enforcement (and from the 
questionnaire to the interview data), it is useful to examine the 
source of children's ideas about the functions of laws. In answer to 
questions about what rules are for and what laws are for, it ap- 
pears that many of the attitudes toward the functions of law are 
transferred from attitudes toward school rules. First, a third grade 
boy: 

Interviewer: What do you think would happen if we didn't have any 
more rules in school? 

Third grader: Someone could get hurt or fall. . . . 

Interviewer: What do you think would happen if there weren't any 
more laws? 

Third grader: Lots of people would be hurt and there'd be accidents. 
That's all. 

While younger children focus more than older ones on laws 
as preventing individual misfortune rather than regulating group 
functions of legal systems, all children consistently describe the 
same consequences of suspending rules or laws. First a third 
grader and next an eighth grade girl are illustrative: 


Interviewer: Why does the school need to have rules? 

Third grader: If you don't have rules, you could do anything you want 
and the teachers couldn't teach. . . . 

Interviewer: What would happen if there were no laws? ) 

Third grader: Then there wouldn't be traffic signs. Criminals would be 
loose and people would do anything that they want. 


Interviewer: | Why do you imagine it is necessary to have rules in 
school? i 

Eighth grader: Well, because it would cause a lot of disorder. There are 
1600 children in our school, and if they could do anything 
they want, there would be no learning really. They'd do 
just what they want and they wouldn't learn. . . . 

Interviewer: Ро you have any idea as to what might happen if all laws 
were abolished? 

Eighth grader: Complete disorder, and people would do what they 
wanted; and there would be absolute, complete disorder. 
There would be no control at all over people. Life would 


not be safe. 


II—— 

*Ellipsis indicates that a number of other questions ОРУ ане 
questions about functions of rules and functions of laws. In the intervi y 
Were not asked adjacent to each other as they appear in the typescript. 
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There is considerable transfer of belief about the function of 
laws from beliefs about the function of school rules. Children 
even use the same wording to describe the situation. Also older 
children perceive laws as serving social group functions, not just 
preventing personal accidents. They predict the existence of chaos 
under conditions either of no rules or no laws. The basis of this 
chaos would be that ‘“‘people would do what they want." Children 
by the age of 12 or 13 have already developed a belief that the in- 
nately evil nature of mankind is controlled by society with rules 
and laws; social order essentially would collapse without them 
(Adelson & O’Neil, 1966; Tapp, 1970; Tapp & Levine, 1970). No 
students reported that abolishing rules or laws would make no 
difference because people would behave well even without sanc- 
tions. Social scientists may see development of conscience or 
moral scruples as representing a bulwark against immoral be- 
havior even in the absence of enforceable laws. However, children, 
whose sense of moral judgment is less developed, do not conceive 
of conscience as a deterrent to wrongdoing. 

То summarize the implications for process, children's ideas 
about the functions performed by laws are similar to their ideas 
about school rules and may be transferred from that realm. 


Fairness of Laws 


A final and important dimension of children's attitudes to- 
ward laws is perception of their fairness. Children believe that all 
laws should be fair. Although some demonstrate changes at a rela- 
tively early age toward what fairness entails, other young children 
in judging what makes laws fair show much the same general pat- 
tern as that of young children in dealing with problems of personal 
moral action (Kohlberg, 1969). What is important in judging the 
"right thing to do" is often whether they personally will be hurt 
or punished. As this third grader cites: 


Interviewer: What makes a law fair? 
Third grader: If you don't do what's right, you'll get hurt. 
Interviewer: What is the most fair law you can think of? 
"Third grader: One way streets—that you go one way. If you don't obey, 
you will get hurt. 
Likewise, to a fifth grader unfair rules and laws are those which 
prevent people from gratifying their wishes: 


Interviewer: What is the most unfair rule in your school? 

Fifth grader: When you eat candy or chew gum you got to spit it out ОГ 
else you get in trouble. 

Interviewer: Why is this rule unfair? 

Fifth grader: Because kids love to chew gum and candy. . . . 

Interviewer: What is an unfair law you know that they have made? 
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Fifth grader: They have a curfew law for young children and you can be 
arrested. That's unfair. Us kids would like to get out, too 
. . . go to parties, movies. 
There is also a tendency on the part of younger children to link 
fairness with adjectives which describe general goodness as in the 
following interchange with a third grader: 


Interviewer: What is the most fair rule in your school? 
Third grader: You should stand up when somebody comes in our room 
and listen to him. 
Interviewer: What makes that a fair rule? 
Third grader: Because it’s polite. 
Universal compliance by students or citizens defines the fairness 
of rules and laws for this fourth grader: 


Interviewer: What is the most fair rule in your school? 
Fourth grader: All of them are fair. 
Interviewer: What makes them fair rules? 
"Fourth grader: People follow them. . . . 
Interviewer: | What makes a fair law? 
Fourth grader: І don't know. . . when everybody follows it, I guess. 
Interviewer: What is the most unfair law that you can think of? 


Fourth grader: I don’t think there’s any. All laws are fair. 
Here again, the similarity of wording in discussing fair school 


rules and fair laws is striking, although several questions inter- 
vened between the question about fair school rules and fair laws. 
The quotations above are from third, fourth, and fifth graders. 
But even some third graders have advanced beyond hedonism, 
universal compliance, and general goodness as factors in defining 
fairness. For instance, this third grader perceives equality as the 


criterion of fairness for both rules and laws: 


Interviewer: Сап you think of a rule at your school that's fair? 

Thirdgrader: You're not supposed to play ball. 

Interviewer: Why do you think that's fair? : 

Third grader: Because they don't let anyone. They don’t let any one 
person. 1 i 

Interviewer: What do you think is an unfair rule at your school? : 

Third grader: Running. Some people get hollered at but some people 
don't. ... 

Interviewer: What do you think makes a law fair? 

Third grader: That just no one person has to obey it. The whole country, 
like all the people have to obey it. 

Interviewer: Сап you think of a law that's fair? 

Third grader: That you're not сарров to Seal stuff. 

Interviewer: Why do you think that's fair? е) 

Third grader: ME n don't get away with it. Like when they 
steal something they always get caught. ко 

Interviewer: What do you think makes a law unfair? 
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"Third grader: That they catch some people but like another people don't 
get caught. 


Although certain enforcement is intimately involved with laws for 
this student, there is basically a feeling for equality in defining 
fairness that is absent from the earlier interviews. Equality oí 
locale and circumstance is considered by the following fifth grader 
when asked what makes a law fair: “It applies not in just one city, 
but everywhere and to everybody—movie stars and senators. No 
one is considered special. Everyone can be punished. An example 
would be charging me and a movie star the same amount in a 
fine.’ 

Furthermore, the questionnaire data indicate that there is a 
very marked decline with age (р < .001) in the belief that all laws 
are fair. Although it is a less striking difference, children of low 
IO (p < .001) are also more likely to view laws as universally 
fair. The IQ difference increases with age. These two relationships 
suggest the importance of cognitive developmental factors in the 
child's judgments of fairness of laws. Social class differences 
(p < .001) are less pronounced than IO differences, but—quite 
consistently—lower and lower-middle class children are more in- 
clined to rate law as fair. Girls as well are more positive in their 
evaluations of law (p < .01). Although significant and increasing 
with age, the sex difference is not nearly as great as those differ- 
ences reported in items concerning the child's relationship to 
authority figures. The developmental changes in belief that laws 
are fair cannot be accounted for solely by the accumulation of 
taught values. Few schools even at the eighth grade level point out 
unfair laws to children. It seems rather that older and brighter 
children are able to hold onto the ideal of fairness and yet recog- 
nize that the administration of laws may not always be fair. Injus- 
tice occurs “if the law is not carried out right,” as an eighth grader 
put it. Likewise, the concept of what makes a law fair differs in 
different children, as indicated previously in the analysis of inter- 
views. The younger child, when he answers that all laws are fair, 
is saying that he sees the functions of all laws as good, preventing 
bad occurrences. The older child may still believe that laws serve 
positive functions but fairness now includes the equal distribution 
of justice. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The analysis was based on two types of data concerning legal 
socialization. The first was questionnaire ratings which were re- 
lated to age, in most cases showing pronounced changes leading 
to less syncretic, more differentiated perspectives toward legal 
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functions and authority figures, greater abstraction, and less 
idealistic views of the operation of the legal system. Likewise, the 
sex differences were pronounced, particularly at the older age 
levels. Girls view the system in a more personalized way and in 
most cases retain these attitudes, which are characteristic of 
young children, longer than do boys. Although this analysis also 
probed the influence of social class and IQ on legal socialization, 
these dimensions accounted for less variation than did grade and 
sex. There were some data which could be interpreted as indicat- 
ing a glorification of police authority by lower-middle class chil- 
dren (tested in 1962). The late 1960s saw a rise in concern for law 
and order among adults in precisely the same social class. Evi- 
dence such as this which allows us to see linkages between atti- 
tudes prevalent in youth in one period and a rise in similar atti- 
tudes in adults at a later period further verifies the importance of 
studies of socialization as predictors of the future adult political 
attitude matrix. Contrary to expectation, there was also a general 
absence of significant interactions between IQ and social status. 
The second data source, an interview, was suggestive articularly 
of the age differences in how problems of legal justification and 
fairness are conceptualized and handled. 8 d: 

Both the questionnaire and interview data are fascinating de- 
scriptions of major group differences in legal attitudes. They also 
have implications for understanding the socialization process. For 
example, age and IQ differences in attitudes toward the legal sys- 
tem (questionnaire) as well as age-linked changes in judgments 
regarding school rules and laws (interview) illuminate the impor- 
tance of the Cognitive Developmental Model in understanding 
the socialization process. Sex differences in attitudes (question- 
naire) and the similarities in children's judgments of school rules 
and laws (interview) suggest the importance of the Role Transfer 
Model. d 

The next step in understanding socialization process must 
include studies which a priori have tests for alternative processes, 
or models. With questionnaire data or small numbers of inter- 
views, it is not possible to do more than hint at the model or pro- 
cess involved. Cognitive abilities more specific than general "n 
telligence— particularly ability to reason abstractly and use mora 
principles in nonlegal situations—would be important ME 
hents of such a study. Experimental work comparing the efficiency 
of different methods based on the four models of socialization 
Process would be another necessary step forward. This. kind of re- 
Search could well have an impact upon fields as divergent as 
school organization, school-community power relationships, 
Social studies curriculum, and cognitive training programs. 
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Although some social forces are not predictable, understand- 
ing the way in which current ideas and attitudes have come about 
is a crucial ingredient for predicting the course of future events. In 
many areas of current vital concern, it is shortsighted to assess, 
understand, or attempt to change only the attitudes of adults. The 
socialization dimension is a crucial precursor of any kind of long- 
standing change in overall social forces. Political scientists dis- 
covered this fifteen years ago; those interested in law are discover- 
ing it now. Concurrent interest in process and in attitude content 
as expressed by growing children is crucial to future progress in 
this research area and in society at large. 
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This article describes a study on the value patterns of a midwestern munic- 
ipal police force, and compares police values with those of representative 
samples of black and white Americans. The data on police values support 
the hypotheses that personality factors and social backgrounds are more 
important than occupational socialization in understanding police value 
systems. The police values are not necessarily representative of American 
value patterns, either black or white, suggesting that either more differ- 
ential recruitment and/or more direct resocialization procedures are 
needed for improving police-citizen relations in this country. 


Descriptive data on values in American society have been 
Previously reported for representative samples of black and white 
Americans varying in poverty or affluence (Rokeach & Parker, 
1970), for the religiously devout and undevout (Rokeach, 1969a, 
1969b), and for Americans varying in their voting preferences in 
the 1968 campaign (Rokeach, 1971). From these we have arrived 
at some understanding of what various American value patterns 
are and how certain kinds of experiential and environmental con- 
ditions may result in the socialization of one kind of orientation 
— 

"The research reported herein and preparation of this paper were supported 
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in contrast to another. Our purpose here is four-fold: (a) to extend 
these descriptions to include specialized data on the value pat- 
terns of police, a key subgroup within our institution of law, (b) 
to determine the extent to which police values coincide with those 
found for black and white Americans, (c) to evaluate whether 
the values which police express are more a function of early, pre- 
occupational socialization or of the socialization due to member- 
ship in this particular occupational group, and (d) to consider 
some policy implications. 

here are theoretical and empirical grounds for anticipating 
that the value patterns of police as an occupational group would 
differ from those characterizing other important segments in 
American society. Given the role that policemen are asked to play 
in their community, which includes control, service, and order- 
maintaining functions (Wilson, 1968), we may expect that values 
stressing the desirability of preserving the status quo, values con- 
cerning obedience and conformity to the laws and norms of Amer- 
ican society, would be emphasized. Police personnel are expected 
to be recruited, or to recruit themselves, to law enforcement posi- 
tions from politically conservative strata of society and, within 
such strata, from among those with personalities that predispose 
them to gain special satisfaction from police work. After recruit- 
ment, we would expect to find, as with any other occupation, in- 
creasing socialization into prevailing police value patterns. 

A good deal of empirical evidence is already available to sug- 
gest that policemen have attitudes and personality characteristics 
that are distinctively different from other occupational groups, 
and it is reasonable to assume that such predispositions will be 
important determinants of the manner in which police carry out 
their daily duties. Westley (1951), Guthrie (1963), Watson 
(1967), and Bayley and Mendelsohn (1969) have all reported the 
police to be generally homogeneous in their attitudes and beliefs 
on such topics as law enforcement as a worthwhile occupation, the 
courts and the law, I and minorities, and the public. Bayley 
and Mendelsohn (1969) have reported, for example, that 89 per- 
cent of police officers feel that police work is more important than 
other jobs. The state police officers of Preiss and Ehrlich's stud 
(1966) exhibited attitudes stressing departmental loyalty, self- 
sacrifice, and unquestioning acceptance of orders. The officers 
in Goldman's study (1963) viewed the juvenile court as unfair to 
the police and too [шиси with offenders. Reiss (1967) found that 
the majority of Boston, Chicago, and Washington police officers 
studied perceived jurists as unfair, judges as too lenient, and pro- 
bation officers as not doing a good job. Similarly, negative atti- 
tudes by police toward correctional agencies, probation officers 
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and juvenile court judges have been reported by Piliavin and Briar 
(1964) and by Cicourel (undated). Generally negative attitudes of 
police toward youth have been reported by Reiss (1967), Wilson 
(1968), and Bayley and Mendelsohn (1969) because of youth's 
defiance, rebelliousness, and disrespect for the law. Goldman 
(1963) and Reiss (1967) have found police to be generally critical 
of the public because of their lack of cooperation or interest in 
effective law enforcement. 

A number of studies have been devoted to the "police per- 
sonality." Police personnel have been reported to be suspicious 
(Dodd, 1967; Skolnick, 1966), cynical (Toch, 1965; Westley, 
1951), isolated from personal friends and the public (Clark & 
Gibbs, 1965; Dempsey, 1967), and suffering from feelings of 

owerlessness and self-hate (Chwast, 1965). Several studies have 
ound that police generally suffer from feelings of low self- 
esteem and are preoccupied with the importance of obtaining 
"respect for the law” (Becker, 1963; Pfiffner, 1967; Reiss, 1967; 
Westley, 1951; Wilson, 1963). But contrary to popular belief, 
police scores on authoritarianism and dogmatism are similar to 
those obtained by groups of comparable education (Bayley & 
Mendelsohn, 1969; Niederhoffer, 1967; Smith, Locke, & Walker, 
1967). Niederhoffer (1967), for example, found a mean F-scale 
score of 4.15 for 166 police recruits, which is close to the mean of 
4.19 for the working class sample reported in The Authoritarian 
Personality (Adorno, Frenkel-Brunswik, Levinson, & Sanford, 
1950). Moreover, contrary to what might be expected on theoreti- 
cal grounds, police score relatively low in anomie (Bayley & 
Mendelsohn, 1969; Niederhoffer, 1967), and contradictory find- 
ings have been reported for punitiveness (Marshall, 1966; 
McNamara, 1967). 

The literature has consistently pointed to the conservative 
Political orientation of police officers. Guthrie (1963) has de- 
scribed police as conservative and moralistic, typically approach- 
ing problem solving in an either-or, black-white manner. Wilson 
(1967) has observed that Chicago police officers are unreceptive 
to social change. Skolnick (1966 concluded about the California 
Police of his study that “а Goldwater type of conservatism was the 
dominant political and emotional persuasion of police [p. ath. 
Within-group comparisons by Watson (1967) show that patrol- 
men and detectives are more conservative than command person- 
nel. Bayley and Mendelsohn (1969) have reported that Denver 
police are more conservative and more Republican than the com- 
munity as a whole. They also found that age of policemen is not 
related to political orientation, concluding from this finding that 


it is initial selection rather than socialization after recruitment 
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that explains police conservatism. 

Lipset (1969), depicting the saliency of early socialization, 
cogently summarizes the findings on police personality in the 
following way: 

On the whole, the less education people have, the more likely they are to 
be intolerant of those who differ from themselves, whether in opinions, 
modes of culturally and morally relevant behavior, religion, ethnic back- 
ground, or race. The police, who are recruited from the conservative, less- 
educated groups, reflect the background from which they came .. . 
[p. 78]. 

From the preceding review of the literature as well as from 
theoretical considerations, several general hypotheses can be 
formulated about police value systems: (a) Police have value sys- 
tems that are distinctively different from those of other groups in 
American society; more specifically, police conservatism and the 
greater conflict between police and blacks in contemporary Amer- 
ican society lead us to expect a greater value gap between police 
and black Americans than between police and white Americans. 
(b) Police value systems should be highly similar to the value 
Kb of those who come from comparable social backgrounds; 
that is, police values are a function, at least in part, of selective 
recruitment from among certain strata of society whose members 
had been similarly socialized. (c) Police values are also a function 
of personality predisposition; that is, police are selectively re- 
cruited from among those whose value systems predispose them 
toward a career in law enforcement. (d) Police values are, finally, 
a function of occupational socialization; that is, distinctive police 
value patterns should become increasingly evident as a function of 
length of exposure, training, or identification with the value pat- 
terns of law enforcement institutions. 


METHOD 


Value Instrument 


The concept of value has previously been defined as a рге- 
ferred end-state of existence (terminal value) or a preferred mode 
of behavior (instrumental value): “To say that a person ‘has à 
value' is to say that he has an enduring belief that a specific mode 
of conduct or end-state of existence is personally and socially 
preferable to alternative modes of conduct or end-states of exis- 
tence [Rokeach, 1968b, pp. 159-160]. A value system is a rank- 
ordering of values along a continuum of importance. Operational 
measures of value are obtained by the Rokeach Value Survey; 
which provides separate, rank-ordered data for 18 terminal an 
18 instrumental values. The two sets of values are presented in 
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alphabetical order to the respondent with the instruction to rank- 
order them “‘as guiding principles in your daily life.” Each value, 


| pane with a defining phrase, is printed on a gummed label that 
can 


є easily moved about from one position to another. The 
respondent merely rearranges each set of 18 alphabetically ar- 


| ranged values presented on the right-hand side of the page by 


rank-ordering them in order of importance into boxes 1 to 18 on 


| the left-hand side of the page. Median test-retest reliability of the 


value systems (with time intervals ranging from three to seven 
weeks) ranges between .78 and .80 for terminal values and be- 
tween .70 and .72 for instrumental values (Penner, Homant, & 
Rokeach, 1968; Rokeach, 1970a). For comparable time intervals, 
test-retest reliabilities of individual values range from .51 to .88 
for the 18 terminal values, and from .45 to .70 for the 18 instru- 
mental values. 


Subjects and Procedure 
The Rokeach Value Survey was completed by 153 white male 


| police officers of a middle-size, Midwest police department in 


April 1968. At the time the Value Survey was administered, the 
E had a sworn force of 188 white members—181 male 
officers and seven policewomen. The seven women were excluded 


| from the study. Twenty-eight of the 181 male officers did not com- 


plete the Value Survey mainly because of sickness or vacations. 
The Value Survey was administered to command officers 
(sergeant and above) at two sessions of a command officers’ in- 
service training school held at a neighboring police headquarters. 
To lower-ranked personnel the Value Survey was administered 
at police headquarters in sixteen small group sessions composed 
of from four to thirty police officers. All officers, had been directed 
to attend these sessions by the chief of police. Sessions were 


| Scheduled throughout the day and evening for seven days so that 


all personnel could participate in the study. 


than local police sample would have been 
| Compare with national samples of black an 


(For a report of addi- 


tional data which were collected see Miller, in preparation.) 

_ The same Value Survey was also administered by the Na- 
tional Opinion Research Center in April 1968 to an area proba- 
bility sample of Americans over age 21. Some of these data are 
reported elsewhere (Rokeach, 1969a, 1969b, 1970, 1971; Rokeach 
& Parker, 1970). Of major interest here are the value similarities 
and differences found between police personnel on the one hand 
and representative national samples of 561 male white and 93 


black Americans on the other. We are aware that a national rather 
a more ideal sample to 


d white Americans. 


Tactical considerations, however, dictated the selection of this 
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more readily available group, and we are forced to assume at this 
moment, pending further research, that the value patterns found 
for these policemen are at least approximately representative of 
those held by police personnel in other parts of the United States 
as well. 


RESULTS 


Tables 1 and 2 show the terminal and instrumental value 
data for male white police as well as for national samples of adult 
male whites and blacks. For all values we show the median rank- 
ings as well as the rank ordering of these medians from 1 to 18 
(composite rank order). Tests of significance were obtained by the 
Median Test (Siegel, 1956)—between police and male whites on 
the one hand and between police and male blacks on the other. 


Similarities Between Police and National Sample 


Attention should first be drawn to the fact that the value 
systems of the three groups under consideration are in certain 
important respects highly similar to one another—reflections, no 
doubt, of general American values held in common by all groups. 
All three samples placed a relatively high value on such end-goals 
as a world at peace, family security, and freedom, and all placed a rela- 
tively low value on an exciting life, pleasure, and a world of beauty. 
Police, moreover, did not differ significantly from whites or blacks 
on 9 of the 18 terminal values—a comfortable life, freedom, happiness, 
inner harmony, pleasure, salvation, self-respect, true friendship, and wis- 
dom. On instrumental values (Table 2), all three groups uniformly 
placed a relatively high value on being Aonest, responsible, and am- 
bitious and a low value on being obedient and imaginative. Police, 
moreover, did not differ significantly from whites or blacks on 6 
of the 18 instrumental values—ambitious, clean, courageous, imagina- 
live, loving, and polite. 


Differences in Terminal Values 


Tables 1 and 2 also show that police differ consistently from 
white and black Americans (with one or both of the differences 
being statistically si nificant) on many terminal and instrumental 
values. Police regard four terminal values as more important than 
the NORC black and white samples—an exciting life, a sense 0 
accomplishment, family Security, and mature love—and five termina 
values as less important—a world at peace, a world of beauty, equality, 
national security, and social recognition. 


*For analysis of similarities and differences between black and white values 
see Rokeach and Parker (1970). 
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A comfortable life 
An exciting life 

А sense of accomplishment 
À world at peace 
A world of beauty 
Equality 

Family security 
Freedom 
Happiness 

Inner harmony 
Mature love 
National security 
Pleasure 

Salvation 
Self-respect 

Social recognition 
True friendship 
Wisdom 


TABLE 1 
TERMINAL VALUE MEDIANS AND COMPOSITE RANK ORDERS FOR LANSING POLICE 
AND FOR NATIONAL SAMPLES OF MALE WHITES AND BLACKS 


Police 
N = 153 
Md. Rank 
8.0 (8) 
12.9 (15) 
73 (5) 
53 (2) 
16.0 (18) 
11.7 (14) 
2.9 (1) 
S (3) 
77 (6) 
11.3 (13) 
10.2 (10) 
11.1 (12) 
13.7 (16) 
10.5 (11) 
7.0 (4) 
144 (17) 
9.1 (9) 
8.0 (7) 


NORC Whites 
N - 561 
Md. Rank 
8.1 (6) 
145* — (18) 
8.1 (5) 
36* (0) 
134** (15) 
10.1* (12) 
37 (2) 
5.0 (3) 
8.0 (4) 
пл (13) 
123** (14) 
88* (9) 
142 (17) 
9.8 (11) 
84 (7) 
13.9 (16) 
9.5 (10) 
84 (8) 


*Differ from police at .05 level by median (x) test. 
**Differ from police at .01 level by median ( x^) test. 


Ambitious 
Broadminded 
Capable 
Cheerful 
Clean 
Courageous 
Forgiving 
Helpful 
Honest 
Imaginative 
Independent 
Intellectual 
ogical 
Loving 
Obedient 
Polite 
Responsible 
Self-controlled 


TABLE 2 
E 
INSTRUMENTAL VALUE MEDIANS AND COMPOSITE RANK ORDERS FOR Бран POLICI 
AND FOR NATIONAL SAMPLES OF MALE WHITES AND BLACI 


Police 
N = 153 
Md. Rank 
6.1 (3) 
88 (7) 
73 (5) 
126 (17) 
8.2 (6) 
8.9 (8) 
10.3 (10) 
116 (13) 
2.6 (1) 
14.5 (18) 
118 (14) 
110 (11) 
10.2 (9) 
119 (16) 
119 (5) 
11.4 (12) 
50 (2) 


NORC Whites 
N - 561 
Md. Rank 
5.5 (2) 
70* (A 
8.6* (8) 
103** (11) 
99 (10) 
7.6 (5) 
82** (6) 
8.4% (7) 
3.3 (1) 
14.3 (18) 
10.4* (12) 
129* (15) 
13.3** (16) 
10.8 (13) 
13.7%* (17) 
10.9 (14) 
6.6* (3) 


63 (9 972° 


“Differ from police at .05 level by median ( x) test. 
**Differ from police at .01 level by median ( х?) test. 


(9) 
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NORC Blacks 
N=93 
Md. Rank 
6.6 (5) 
15.1%* (18) 
106** (11) 
41 (1) 
14.6%* (17) 
43% (3) 
47* — (4) 
42 (2) 
74 (7) 
107 — (12) 
134** (15) 
109 (13) 
13.6 (16) 
104 (10) 
6.9 (6) 
129* — (14) 
10.3 (9) 
9.0 (8) 


NORC Blacks 
N=93 
Md. Rank 
5.8 (2) 
74 (6) 
101** (11) 
10.6 (13) 
6.6 (3) 
6.9 (5) 
8.3 (8) 
82** (7) 
42* (1) 
154 (18) 
9.6 (9) 
12.2 (15) 
14.5** (17) 
11.6 (14) 
124 (16) 
103 (12) 
6.8 4) 
9.9** (10) 
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Personal and Social Values 


These findings suggest that police generally place a higher 
emphasis on personal values than on social values. Least surpris- 
ing perhaps is the finding that police place a generally greater 
value on family security than do the national samples of blacks and 
whites. Somewhat surprising, however, in view of contemporary 
stereotypes about police, is the finding that police place a higher 
value on a sense of accomplishment. Does this mean that police are 
generally more upwardly mobile and more motivated than the 
average black or white by a desire for self-fulfillment in work? We 
will come back to this question when we consider the findings on 
instrumental values. 


Valuation of Equality 


The difference between police and the other two samples on 
equality is especially noteworthy because of its social implications. 
Police rank it fourteenth, whites twelfth, and blacks third in im- 
po The equality difference between police and blacks is 

ighly significant. Published data (Rokeach, 1971) as well as data 
that are as yet unpublished by the senior author and by Bishop 
(1969) suggest that the ranking on equality, more than rankings 
on any of the other 35 values, is the best single predictor of polit- 
ical conservatism in America. Those who rank equality high when 
compared with those who rank it low have been found to be sig- 
nificantly more favorable toward equal rights for blacks and the 
poor, significantly more sympathetic with student protest move- 
ments and significantly more sympathetic with the church’s par- 
ticipation in the daily affairs of society. Ranking on equality, more- 
over, has been found to be the best single predictor of political 
identification (Bishop, 1969; Rokeach, 1971). Those who ranked 
equality high were more likely to favor Kennedy, McCarthy, and 
Johnson in the 1968 campaign; those ranking equality somewhere 
in the middle were more likely to favor Rockefeller, Nixon, and 
Reagan; and those ranking equality toward the low end of the 
scale were more likely to support George Wallace. Average police 
rankings on equality are closest to those we have previously ob- 
tained for Wallace supporters. 


Differences in Instrumental Values 


Turning next to the data on instrumental values shown in 
Table 2, it is seen that police consistently placed a higher value 
than the two national samples of blacks and whites on being capa- 
ble, honest, intellectual, logical, obedient, responsible, and self-controlled. 
On the other hand, they consistently placed a lower value о 
being broadminded, cheerful, forgiving, helpful, and independent. Tha 
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police care more than the other two groups about being capable, 
intellectual, and logical is consistent with the differences reported 
earlier on a sense of accomplishment. Together these differences sug- 
pet an image of the policeman as a person who sees himself per- 
orming his occupational functions in a professionally competent 
and responsible manner. But this professional orientation that we 
note in our police sample has a special quality to it that distin- 
uishes it from role conceptions we find prevailing in other pro- 
essions. Тһе data also suggest that police place a relatively 
higher value on professional fulfillment that takes place within 
the framework of an authority-dominated and rule-oriented social 
organization that provides a framework for dealing with people 
in an impersonal manner and according to previously formulated 
bureaucratic rules. Police role conceptions seem to place less 
emphasis on such things as individual spontaneity, or on being 
cheerful, lenient, or tolerant, while placing greater emphasis on 
obedience and self-control. It is thus seen that the first hypothesis, 
that police have value systems that are distinctively different from 
those of other Americans, is supported. 


Differential Recruitment, or Socialization? 


Given these differences in value patterns between police and 
others, a potential problem to the maintenance of our system of 
law, what can be said about the personal or social “etiology” of 
police values? Do such patterns originate with unique personality 
actors that predispose certain individuals to go into law enforce- 
ment work? Or are they a reflection of the fact that police are 
recruited, as Lipset (1969) suggests, from a working-class milieu 
that is generally characterized as having similar values? Or are 
they perhaps a reflection of an occupational socialization process 
that takes place after recruitment to law enforcement agencies? 

First, to find out to what extent personality and working-class 
background can help account for police value patterns, we 
matched 153 male whites of the national sample man for man with 
the 153 policemen on education and age. (Six policemen reported 
that they had some high school, 77 were high school graduates, 
61 had some college, and only 8 were college graduates; on age 
distribution, 61 were under 30, 51 were between 30 and 39, and 40 
were over 40.) Table 3 shows the significant value differences that 
were found between the police and the matched white sample. 

In contrast to 17 values out of the 36 that showed statistically 


"Unpublished data. 
. “We include equality even though the difference does not 
tical significance (p = .06) 


quite reach statis- 
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TABLE 3 
TERMINAL AND INSTRUMENTAL VALUES DIFFERENTIATING LANSING POLICE 
AND NATIONAL WHITE MALE SAMPLE MATCHED FOR AGE AND EDUCATION 


Police NORC Whites 
(N = 153) (N = 153) Median Test 
Md. Rank Md. Rank x Wiss 
Terminal values 

A comfortable life 8.0 (8) 10.3 (12) 4.61 .03 
A world of beauty 16.0 (18) 14.2 (16) 10.08 01 
Equality 117 (14) 10.2 (11) 3.54 06 
Егеедот 5.3 (3) 42 (2) 4.93 9з 
Pleasure 13.7 (16) 15.1 (18) 6.81 01 

Instrumental values 
Independent 11.8 (14) 8.0 (5) 5.86 02 
Obedient 11.9 (15) 14.6 (18) 13.16 01 


Self-controlled 6.3 (4) 9.5 (8) 12.93 01 


significant differences between police and whites (Tables 1 and 2) 
we now obtain only eight out of 36 statistically stable value differ- 
ences, suggesting that police have value patterns that are indeed 
more homogeneous with those held by American white males of 
the same age and education. This lends some support to Lipset's 
idea that police “reflect the background from which they came 
[1969, p. 78]," but this is evidently not the whole story. Police 
still differ in certain important respects from other whites of com- 
parable age and status, suggesting that personality factors as 
well as social factors are also at work. Within the less educated 
groups from which police are traditionally recruited, our data 
suggest recruitment is more likely to take place from among those 
who place a relatively lower value on үз equality, independence, 
and a world of beauty and from among those who place a relatively 
higher value on obedience, self-control, a comfortable life, and pleasure. 
It would thus seem that hypotheses (b) and (c) are empirically 
supported. Both social background and personality seem to be 
selective determinants of police recruitment. ` 
Given such suggested effects of socialization prior to recruit- 
ment, the next and perhaps the most important issue focuses on 
the role that socialization plays after recruitment to an occupa- 
tional career within law enforcement. If occupational socializa- 
tion is also a determinant of police values, we would expect to 
find that the value parem we have reported are more character- 
istic of older than of younger policemen, and are more characteris- 
tic of policemen with more experience on a police force than 0 
those with less experience. Comparing the value patterns of police 
under the age of 30, between 30 and 39, and over 40 we found not 
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a single one of the 36 values that showed a significant difference. 
It would thus seem that young police officers have essentially the 
same value systems as older police officers; it argues against the 
socialization hypothesis. Evidently the pones force is not the pri- 
mary or even a secondary socializer of the police. When police 
officers varying in years of experience were compared with one 
another, we found only a few values—four out of 36—that dif- 
ferentiated significantly among them (Table 4). There is a large 
increase in the value placed on equality among those with over 20 
years’ experience; with increasing experience inner harmony be- 
comes more important, and mature love and polite become less im- 
portant. The remaining 32 values showed nonsignificant differ- 
ences. 

It is difficult to say how seriously we should take these find- 
ings, since four out of 36 significant differences could have 
arisen by chance. But even if we assume that these are indeed 
reliable differences, they provide little if any support for the post- 
occupational socialization hypothesis. The distinctive patterns of 
police values shown in Tables 1, 2, and 3 are, if anything, some- 
what less evident among police officers with more experience. 
These data, when considered along with the data showing no 
value differences among younger and older police officers, there- 
fore suggest that the particular police value patterns described 
here are probably not a function of occupational socialization 
(hypothesis d), but of recruitment—primarily from certain social 
strata and, secondarily, of personality factors operating within 
these strata. 


DISCUSSION 


_ We find a somewhat larger value gap on the whole between 
police and blacks than between police and whites matched on age 
and education, but the value gap is considerable in both cases. 
Twenty-one of the thirty-six values show consistent differences 
(with one or both of the differences being statistically significant) 
between police on the one hand and the national samples of blacks 
and whites on the other. Thirteen of these show larger differences 
between police and blacks, and eight show larger differences be- 
tween police and whites. Police differ from both groups not only 
in their conception of priorities concerning idealized means but 
also concerning idealized ends. 


"That more significant value differences were found between police and the 
total sample of whites than between police and blacks is robably due to dil- 
ferences in sample size between NORC samples of whites (N = 561) and blacks 
(N = 93). 
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Speaking generally, police are relatively more concerned than 
are the two national samples with certain personal values and less 
concerned with social values. Some of these personal values in- 
volve self-actualization and competence needs and, contrary to 
popular conception, we find that police on the whole place these 
values higher on their priority lists than do the two national 
samples. Recall that police rank a sense of accomplishment, capable, 
intellectual, and logical higher than do the two national samples. 
But, paradoxically, such value strivings by police exist side by 
side with a relatively higher value for obedience to authority, а 
devaluing of autonomy, and a punitive and unsympathetic orien- 
tation toward people in general. In this connection, recall espe- 
cially that police devalue such modes of behavior as being broad- 
minded, forgiving, helpful, and cheerful. 

We thus see that the value gap noted earlier involves not only 
discrepancy in value patterns but also a discrepancy that implies 
value conflict between police and policed. Given these times of 
mass protest by dissatisfied youth, militant blacks, and radical 
whites who are agitating about such social values as a world of 
peace and equality, the war in Vietnam, and equal rights for blacks, 

rotest behavior reflects the existence of value enis that are 

ighly incongruent with police value patterns. 4t 1s hardly likely 
that police will view such protest behavior with sympathy or even 
tolerance, given the police value patterns described here. ; 

The significant differences found for equality are especially 
disturbing. Police rank equality significantly lower than the na- 
tional sample of whites, lower than whites matched for age and 
education (p < .06), and far lower than the national sample of 
blacks. As already stated, ranking for equality is the best single 
indicator of conservatism in America, and the police ranking of 
equality is most similar to that obtained for Wallace supporters in 
the early months of the 1968 campaign. This finding not only sup- 
ports the observation of Lipset (1969) that police were attracted 
in large numbers to the Wallace campaign in 1968 but also iden- 
tifies the particular value that best accounts for such an attrac- 
tion. It is this discrepancy in value for equality that we regard as 
the most significant component of the value gap between E 
and policed. And given the especially large discrepancy in value 


*An earlier analysis of police values (ЇЧ = 50) using a 12- rather than 18- 


value scale showed that police ranked freedom first and equality last, supporting 


the findings reported here. Moreover, on 12 instrumental niu pole pea 
forgiving and tender as significantly less important than did stu арте a a re 
owners, retail store managers and salesclerks, and executives working 


federal government. 
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for equality between police and blacks, it is hardly surprising that 
black residents of the ghetto will view policemen as enemies who 
are there to preserve “law and order," that is, to preserve the con- 
servative value pattern of a white power structure. 

Considering the similarity of police and matched white value 
patterns, our findings md are Lipset's contention that police 
derive their conservatism from prior socialization within their 
working-class origins. But there is an additional source. Our data 
suggest that police work appeals primarily to those members of 
the working class whose personalities have been shaped in such a 
way that they value subservience to authority and an “езсаре 
from freedom" (Fromm, 1941). It would seem that such value 
preferences represent predispositions that may lead one into po- 
lice work rather than into other occupational careers. 

Theoretical considerations would lead us to expect that, over 
and above these selective factors, police values would be further 
shaped in the same direction as that described here after recruit- 
ment to law enforcement agencies; as a result of reinforcement or 
socialization to institutionalized police values. Our data provide 
very little support for such a hypothesis and thus support similar 
conclusions reached by Bayley and Mendelsohn (1969). 


Policy Implication 


The data strongly suggest that while police hold certain 
values in common with all Americans, police value patterns con- 
sidered as a whole are not necessarily representative of American 
value patterns. Law enforcement agencies that desire a police 
force with a value pattern more representative of the American 
public might well ask what changes in recruitment or training 
procedures, what resocialization program might lead to greater 
representativeness or congruence between the value patterns of 
police and policed. One obvious solution, which is already being 
tried in many police departments, is to recruit police officers from 
other social backgrounds and from other racial and ethnic groups. 
But such a recruitment policy has met with limited success be- 
cause of low pay scales on the one hand and strong biases among 
minority groups against police careers on the other. Ways must 
be found to overcome both obstacles. Another procedure that 
should be considered is simply to weed out applicants exhibiting 
clearly undesirable value patterns. We can, for example, ill affor d 
to accept recruits who rank too high on such values as obedience 
and too low on such values as equality and forgiving. 

Going beyond possible changes in recruitment procedures, 
specific techniques might be purposefully employed to resocialize 
police values to coincide more with other Americans, thereby 
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reducing the value gap. We would suggest that police training 
should include feedback about what is known concerning police 
value patterns and associated attitudes, precisely how such values 
and attitudes resemble and differ from those of other significant 
groups in our society, and how such values and attitudes are re- 
lated to behavior. Previous research has shown that such feedback 
represents a form of sensitivity training that effectively induces 
enduring value change and change in associated social attitudes 
(Rokeach, 1968a, 1968b). Current work, still unpublished, ex- 
tends the chain to show how value and attitude change leads to 
changes in behavior as well. It is anticipated that such sensitivity 
training, specifically designed to increase certain values and to 
decrease others in the value hierarchy, will contribute to the in- 
creasing professionalization of law enforcement personnel. —— 

A recent study by Black and Reiss (1967) has characterized 
police interactions with the policed as routine, impersonal, busi- 
nesslike, civil, rational, and bureaucratic. This description seems 
to be consistent with the police value patterns reported here. Po- 
lice training programs can well afford to place lesser emphasis on 
such presentations of the police to the policed. A greater emphasis 
on training in human relations might hopefully lead to a resociali- 
zation or reorganization of value priorities, thus bringing the 
police into more harmonious daily interactions with the policed 
than is presently the case. 
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Psychological research suggests that harmdoers typically respond in one 
of two ways after injuring another: (a) sometimes harmdoers make volun- 
tary reparation to the victim, or acquiesce when forced to make reparation; 
(b) sometimes harmdoers engage in defensive behavior. Instead of ac- 
knowledging responsibility for the victim's predicament, they try to justify 
their harmdoing. They may insist that the victim deserves to suffer or 
may deny that he was really injured by their actions. This article examines 
the factors that tend to encourage or prevent individuals from voluntarily 
reestablishing equitable relationships, and considers the extent to which 
current legal practices encourage or discourage the equitable resolution 


of legal disputes. 


Individuals react in a wide variety of ways when they discover 
they have injured another. Harmdoers sometimes make voluntary 
reparation to the victim or acquiesce when forced to make rep- 
aration. Under other circumstances, harmdoers engage in defen- 
sive behavior. Instead of acknowledging responsibi ity for the 
victim's predicament, they try to justify their harmdoing. They 
may insist that the victim deserved to suffer or may deny that he 
was really injured by their actions. 

The victim of an injustice undoubtedly prefers to be com- 
pensated for his suffering rather than have his suffering justified. 
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Society, too, has a vested interest in encouraging disputants to 
voluntarily reconcile their differences rather than rationalize 
their wrongdoing. In this article we will: (a) examine the factors 
that tend to encourage or prevent individuals from voluntarily 
reestablishing equitable relations, and (b) consider the extent to 
which current legal practices encourage or discourage the equita- 
ble resolution of legal disputes. 


THEORETICAL BACKGROUND 


In order to discuss the impact of legal structures on the be- 
havior of harmdoer and victim, one must first define “һагт- 
doing.” The always difficult problem of choosing a definition is 
increased by our wish to bridge three disciplines: sociology, 
psychology, and law. Definitions of harmdoing which are useful 
to lawyers are vastly different from those found useful by socio- 
logists and psychologists. Since this paper will focus on the psy- 
chological impact various legal procedures have on an individual, 
we will define harmdoing in psychological terms: A harmdoing 
situation will be defined as one in which an inequity is produced 
in the relationship between two individuals. Our discussion, 
therefore, will utilize the conceptions of equity in human inter- 
action which have been advanced by Homans (1961), Adams 
(1965), and Walster, Berscheid, and Walster (1970). 


THE EQUITY FORMULATION 


In general terms, an equitable relationship has been defined 
as one in which a person's ratio of outcomes to inputs is equal to 
the other person's outcome/input ratio (Adams, 1965). Inputs 
are defined as “what a man perceives as his contributions to the 
exchange, for which he expects a just return." The inputs which 
a person contributes to a relationship can be either assets, which 
entitle him to reward, or liabilities, which entitle him to punish- 
ment. In the employer-employee relationships with which Adams 
dealt, inputs were such contributions as skill, financial invest- 
ments, education, and so on. However, in social encounters quite 
different assets or liabilities are judged to be relevant inputs by 
participants. For example, in accident cases such inputs as intent, 
fault, and negligence may be of primary importance. Outcomes, aS 
defined by Adams, are the individual's *receipts" from a rela- 
tionship. They may be positive or negative consequences of the 
individual's relationship with the other person. The person? 
total outcome from the relationship is the sum of the rewards һе 
obtains from the relationship minus the cost he incurs. 


| 
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Given this equity formulation, it is now possible to define 
harmdoing as the commitment of an act which produces an in- 
equitable relationship between the members, such that the actor's 
outcome-input ratio becomes greater than that of the other mem- 
ber of the relationship. The perpetrator of such an act is desig- 
nated as a harmdoer; the member of the relationship whose ratio 
has been reduced is a victim. 


THE PsYCHOLOGICAL CONSEQUENCES OF DOING HARM 


Virtually every theorist assumes that individuals experience 
distress after injuring others. This distress is variously labeled 
“guilt,” “fear of retaliation,” “dissonance,” “empathy,” "'condi- 
tioned anxiety," etc. The distress harmdoers feel would seem to 
arise from two sources, both the products of early socialization. 

First, when children harm others, they are sometimes pun- 
ished. Soon the performance of harmful acts arouses conditioned 
anxiety (Aronfreed, 1970). Throughout one's lifetime, harmdoing 
is often followed by punishment, and thus continues to generate 
conditioned anxiety. Such distress may have a cognitive compo- 
nent: The harmdoer may attribute his distress to a fear that the 
victim, the victim's sympathizers, legal agencies, or even God will 
retaliate against him. Discomfort emanating from this source is 
labeled retaliation distress. 

Harmdoing may produce discomfort for another reason. In 
our society there is an almost universally accepted (if not followed) 
moral code that one should be fair and equitable in his dealings 
with others (cf. Fromm, 1956, for an interesting discussion of the 
pervasiveness of the “fairness” principle). : b 

In stating that “individuals accept a code of fairness" we do 
not mean that everyone internalizes exactly the same code, inter- 
nalizes it to the same extent, and follows that code without devi- 
ation. Juvenile delinquents and confidence men, for example, 
often seem to behave as if the exploitation of others were com- 
pletely consistent with their self-concept. However, evidence sug- 
gests that even deviants do internalize norms of fairness. 2 18 
true that they may repeatedly violate such norms for cse ed 
Social gain, but such violations do seem to cause at least some p 
tress. Exploitation evidently causes deviants such discomfort пы 
they try to convince others that their actions were equitable. For 
example, some deviants argue that the inputs of those they d 
timize are so negative that to exploit them 1s 1n fact to give them 
"what they deserve." Anecdotal evidence on these points comes 
from interviews with confidence men (Goffman, 1952) and delin- 
quents (Sykes & Matza, 1957). 
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Doing a harmíul act, then, should be inconsistent with a 
normal individual's ethical principles and with his self-expecta- 
tions. The distress that arises from such unethical or inconsistent 
acts has been discussed in great detail by guilt theorists (Arnold, 
1960; Maher, 1966) and by cognitive dissonance theorists 
(Bramel, 1969). Discomfort emanating from this source has been 
termed self-concept distress. 

Presumably, retaliation distress and self-concept distress 
motivate a harm-doer to restore equity to his relationship with 
the victim. 


TECHNIQUES BY WHICH A HARMDOER 
REDUCES HIS DISTRESS 


Restoration of Actual Equity 


One way a harmdoer can restore equity to his relationship 
with the victim is by making compensation to him. Cynics have 
argued that voluntary compensation is relatively rare (e.g. 
Junius's comments in his Letters that “а death bed repentance 
seldom reaches to restitution"). However, the evidence indicates 
that if a harmdoer is given the opportunity, he will often exert 
considerable effort to make restitution. For example, large re- 
tailers often have a policy of *money cheerfully refunded" if a 
customer is not satisfied with his purchase. Such restitution at- 
tempts have been repeatedly documented in experiments (Ber- 
Scheid & Walster, 1967; Berscheid, Walster, & Barclay, 1969; 
Brock & Becker, 1966; Carlsmith & Gross, 1969; Freedman, 
Wallington, & Bless, 1967; Walster & Prestholdt, 1966; Walster, 
Walster, Abrahams, & Brown, 1966). 


Restoration of Psychological Equity 


Compensation is not the only way equity can be restored. If, 
for various reasons, a harmdoer is unable or unwilling to compen- 
sate his victim, he can still reduce his distress by distorting reality 
and convincing himself (and perhaps others) that his inequitable 
act was in fact equitable. Individuals use several techniques 10 
rationalizing harmful acts. j 

Derogation of the victim. That individuals often justify their 
cruelties by derogating their victims was apparent even to the 
ancients. Tacitus argued, “‘It is a principle of human nature to 
hate those you have injured." Many studies have demonstrate 
that harmdoers who feel guilty about injuring another will dero- 
gate their victims (Berkowitz, 1962; Davidson, 1964; Glass, do 
Sykes & Matza, 1957; Walster & Prestholdt, 1966). In a typica 
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'experiment, Davis and Jones (1960) found that students who were 
hired to humiliate other students as part of a research project 
tended to convince themselves that the students in fact deserved 
"tobe ridiculed. Sykes and Matza (1957) found that juvenile delin- 
quents often defend their victimization of others by arguing that 
their victims are really homosexuals, bums, or possess other traits 
Which make them deserving of punishment. In tormenting others, 
then, the delinquents could claim to be instruments of justice 
rather than harmdoers. 

Denial of responsibility for the act. If the harmdoer can perceive 
that it was not his behavior but rather the actions of someone or 
something else (e.g., fate) that caused the victim’s suffering, then 
his relationship with the victim remains a psychologically equi- 
table one. That harmdoers will often deny that the harm was their 
fault has been documented by Sykes and Matza (1957) and by 
Brock and Buss (1962, 1964). At the societal level the notion that 
|. another’s suffering is not one's fault, that one does not owe the 
victim any reparation, is incorporated in formal legal rules. 

Minimization of the victim's suffering. To the extent that the 
harmdoer can deny that the victim was harmed, he will be able to 
сопуїпсе himself that his relationship with the victim is still equi- 
table. Sykes and Matza (1957) and Brock and Buss (1962) dem- 
Onstrated that harmdoers consistently underestimate how much 
harm they have done. The latter study found, for example, that 
College students who administer electric shock to other students 
soon come to markedly underestimate the painfulness of the 
shocks they are administering. 

t 


PREDICTION OF A HARMDOER'S RESPONSE 


The important question, of course, is which equity-restoring 
technique—compensation or justification—is а harmdoer likely 
to employ in various circumstances? 

Logically, it would seem unlikely tha : d 
Store equity in a given situation by using both compensation, an 


justification techniques in concert. It should be difficult for a 
е victim deserved to suffer, 


hat he was not at fault 
that he is acknowledg- 


t a harmdoer could re- 


armdoer to convince himself that th 
that the victim was not really injured, or t 
lor the victim's suffering at the same time А : A 
ing fault for the victim’s undeserved suffering and is exerting him- 
Self in an attempt to assist the victim. There is also experimental 
evidence that supports the contention that compensation and 
justification are alternative rather than complementary ways in 
Which a harmdoer reacts to the victim (Lerner & Simmons, 1966; 


Walster & Prestholdt, 1966). 
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Although a harmdoer may care little whether he restores 
equity by compensating the victim or by rationalizing his harm- 
doing, the victim and society cannot be so neutral. Both have 
vested interests in inducing the harmdoer to make restitution. А 
victim is naturally most eager to secure compensation. If he is 
denied restitution, he is left in sad straits. Not only has he been 
deprived of material benefits, but he may face both the indignity 
of derogation and the added difficulty that the harmdoer, because 
of his derogation, may feel free to commit further injustices (Ber- 
scheid, Boye, & Darley, 1968). Society, as well, would naturally 
prefer that its citizens restore equity after committing injustices 
rather than engage in a series of justifications which could end in 
shared bitterness. 

How can society best increase a harmdoer's motivation to 
make restitution? (a) In socializing children, parents and teachers 
can try to engender a greater commitment to maintaining equity. 
(b) In addition, society can increase the likelihood that harm- 
doers will make restitution by developing and strengthening those 
social structures which facilitate restitution. 

Several situational variables have been found experimentally 
to encourage individuals to make restitution to their victims. (For 
a list of many of the variables, consult Walster et al., 1970.) 
Among those which the authors have found to be important deter- 
minants of a harmdoer's response are: 

Adequacy of available compensation. ЇЇ а harmdoer believes that 
he can make a complete and exact restitution to the victim, he 
will be much more likely to volunteer compensation than if he is 
led to believe that even his best efforts at compensation will 
inadequate. Naturally enough, harmdoers are also reluctant to 
make excessive restitution. 1 

Public commitment. ЇЇ а harmdoer is encouraged to defend his 
inequitable behavior publicly, it will become especially difficult 
for him subsequently to admit to error and to change his mind. 

Possible segregation of the victim. Harmdoers are especi ly 
likely to rationalize their harmdoing when they believe they Сап 
avoid ever seeing the victim again. 


THE EFFECT OF THE LEGAL SYSTEM 


Let us turn to an examination of some of these variables ID 
operation. We can now ask: To what extent do our legal struc | 
tures support or socialize the goal of restitution and reconciliation’ — 
To what extent do they foster self-justification—i.e., derogation, — 
denial, and minimization—in the harmdoer? In light of the 


variety of situations dealt with by law in American society; аза 
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preliminary step one can only rely on example and offer conclu- 
sions which are generally true. 


Support for Actual Equity or Support for Derogation 
and Rationalization? 


On its face, American law is consistent with the goal of sup- 
porting compensation (provided the harmdoer is at "fault" for 
causing the injury). For example, the common law of torts con- 
sists of rules which say that a wrongdoer must compensate his 
victim. In addition, the legal system in operation provides more 
avenues to restitution than are available in its formal rules. A 
wide variety of informal procedures encourage compensation. 
For example, criminal sanctions are sometimes used as leverage 
to induce restitution. A police officer may decide not to arrest 
a shoplifter if the wrongdoer is not a professional thief and if the 
stolen items are returned; a district attorney may decide not to 
prosecute if the amount embezzled is returned. 

These formal rules and informal procedures undoubtedly 
encourage wrongdoers to make compensation. However, when 
one looks at the total legal process, it is also apparent that other 
rules and procedures exist which may discourage а harmdoer 
from making compensation and encourage him instead to justify 
his wrongdoing. 


Dilution of Incentive to Restore Equity 


In our society the automobile “accident” probably is the 
most common case in which one individual does serious physical 
and economic harm to another. Let us use this case as an example 
of how common law civil litigation aimed at compensation may 
actually discourage participants from making exact compensation. 

At the formal level, the relevant legal rules most commonly 
rest on some aspect of fault, requiring а determination of who did 
what under what circumstances (Rabin, 1969). The legal concept 
of fault is based, in part, on harmdoer intentions or negligence. 
(Purely accidental harmdoing involves no “fault” in a legal 
sense.) The requirement of determining who is at fault may dilute 
the harmdoer's incentive to restore equity. Fault and fact fre- 
quently, if not commonly, are unclear. Although the victim may 
see no question about the harmdoer’s responsibility, judges an 
juries and the harmdoer himself may see great doubt as a der 
of a series of difficult judgments required by the law. For example, 
the trier of fact must decide whether or not the defendant was 
driving at an appropriate speed for the conditions and was paying 
attention. But what is an appropriate speed in a residential neigh- 
borhood on an overcast afternoon? Can someone who has the car 
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radio on and is holding a conversation with a passenger be said 
to be paying proper attention to driving? While we can all agree 
that some kinds of conduct while driving a car involve fault and 
some do not, there are numerous in-between situations where 
there is room for a wide difference of opinion. If the harmdoer 
feels the victim is seeking excessive compensation, the rules rest- 
ing on fault and fact often offer the harmdoer the opportunity to 
escape legal liability by contesting his responsibility for the harm 
he has caused. Unwittingly the ambiguities in our concepts of 
fault may encourage him to utilize denial and minimization tech- 
niques instead of volunteering exact compensation. 

In most states, substantive tort law also gives the harmdoer 
an incentive to derogate his victim. The victim who is himself 
contributorily negligent cannot recover from an injury partially 
caused by another's negligence. If the harmdoer can convince 
others that the victim was partially responsible for his own 
injury, he can avoid the possibility of having to make what he 
would deem an inequitably large settlement. 

Effects of delay in Judgment. The long time which generally 
elapses between commission of the accident and the possibility of 
compensating makes it easier for the harmdoer to deny fault. In 
time, memory dims and it becomes easier for the harmdoer to dis- 
tort reality, either consciously or unconsciously. Also, as time 
passes, the harmdoer becomes more committed to resist pressures 
to compensate. This increases his motivation to put his actions in 
a better and better light. Thus the entire process that results from 
the necessity of establishing fault predisposes the haimdoer to 
say, “I’m not really at fault. I real y didn’t cause the accident. 
I'm legally, right, and if we went to court, I'd win." 

osts of litigation. The actual operation of the legal system as 
it relates to other social systems may further dilute a wrongdoer's 
incentive to restore exact equity, (a) In practice, litigants must 
pay high cost to bring and defend lawsuits. The common law 
courts are not меди staffed to respond quickly. Both these 
factors predispose individuals to bargain rather than to seek the 
restoration of exact hay a Some injuries are so small as to fall 
beneath the economic barriers to litigation. One does not pay à 
lawyer $500 to attempt to recover $100, although to a particu 
injured person that $100 may be significant. The plaintiff's 
for money today and his inability to wait for months or years for 
the legal system to process his case may force him to be receptive 
to an offer for settlement at a level far below full compensation. In 
short, costs and delay join fault and fact to push for bargaining 
and compromise rather than reestablishment of equity after harm 
has been done. Given the chance to ignore some injuries and t0 
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buy off others at a sharply discounted price, the evidence suggests 
that many harmdoers will deal with their own distress by stra- 
tegies other than compensation of the victim. 

(b) Certain injuries like automobile accidents are predictable 
on an actuarial basis. In such cases, another social institution— 
insurance— joins the legal, to affect the resolution of the problems 
caused by our system of private transportation. One who drives a 
car is given every incentive to buy insurance to ward off liability 
for large sums as a result of his accidents. Practically, the thrust 
of insurance coverage is to avoid paying victims too much rather 
than to see to it that exact compensation is made. The practice of 
insurance companies and insurance adjusters of minimizing com- 
pensation has given impetus to another institutionalized role— 
that of plaintiff's attorney, who specializes in personal injury 
litigation and negotiation with adjusters and who ойеп is paid a 
percentage of any recovery he can obtain. s 

The result is a system of institutionalized » which 
is impersonal. Both the harmdoer and the injured usually stand 
at the sidelines. The adjuster and the plaintiff's attorney play the 
game. This impersonality probably tends to dilute the harmdoer’s 
sense of obligation to make full and adequate compensation. The 
harmdoer may think that his obligation to restore equity is met 
fully by referring his victim to the adjuster. Even if he realizes 
that his victim is likely to be inadequately compensated, the harm- 
doer can easily avoid unpleasant confrontations. The defendant 
need only tell the plaintiff to call the insurance company. From 
then on, m has washed his hands of the matter in most instances, 
(Assuming that the amount of injury he has caused does not ex- 
ceed the policy limits, in all probability he will never again have 
^ inten with the victi MD than directly compensate, 
the harmdoer can delegate and derogate. - 

Plaintiff, or his Pn then deals with an adjuster. The 
adjuster’s primary goal, however, is not to make exact compensa- 
tion for the harm his insured has caused; he has no guilt — 
about the particular case since he did not cause the injury. а 
goal is to obtain a settlement which minimizes the liability a d 
total cost to his insurance company. Adjusters may compoun 
the insured's harmdoing by unfair denials of responsibi ы) or 
offers of inadequate settlement, Adjusters themselves often lai 
gate victims with tales of fraudulent claims and dishonest plain- 


ШГ attorneys. 

In addition to impersonal delegation, another facet of the 
typical insurance policy tends to blunt the harmdoer's urge to 
compensate. One who attempts to — victim obtain compen- 


sation from the insurance company could lose his rights under 
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the policy. Insurers typically suggest that policy-holders say and 
do no more than that which is necessary after an accident, and 
they must cooperate with the defense against the victim's claims. 

Exact compensation is rarely the result of this bargaining 
between adjuster and plaintiff's attorney. Often the victim is in- 
adequately compensated. Sometimes plaintiffs get settlements 
which exceed the harm actually caused because of their skill in 
manipulating the facts, or get settlements when they have only 
a weak case measured against the likely outcome in court because 
it is cheaper to buy off the plaintiff than to defend against his 
claim. But such tactics do not reestablish equity. They simply 
convert the victim into a harmdoer of sorts. Bargaining here, as 
elsewhere, tends to merge the extremes to the middle, giving peo- 
ple with good cases less than their loss and those with weak cases 
more than they would have received in court (Conrad, Morgan, 

Pratt, Voltz, & Brombaugh, 1964). 

Bargaining at expense of compensation. While in theory the com- 
mon law rules tend to emphasize compensation by a wrongdoer to 
his victim, in practice the actual process pushes towards bargain- 
ing. Bargaining tends to produce—because of the necessary give 
and take—less than adequate compensation. The tendency in the 
law, then, is not to support the ideal of having the wrongdoer 
make good the harm he has done, but to support the best balance 
of self-interest possible between harmdoer and victim, in light of 
bargaining skill and position. Rather than develop the harmdoer's 
best motives, the system tends to guard against his worst since the 
potential of litigation forces him to try to strike some bargain 
rather than to ignore totally the victim's claim (Friedman & 
Macaulay, 1969). 

Up to this point, our discussion has been focused on the com- 
mon law and the structures for its enforcement in automobile 
accident cases. Some might object that this is a socially trivial 
problem since one major index of the social importance of a prob- 
lem is whether or not specialized structures have been created to 
deal with it. One might argue that traditional common law 15 
only a backstop for problems not important enough to warrant 
the high cost of an administrative agency. Whether or not one 
accepts this view, our discussion is also relevant to other areas 
of the law. 

For example, in some areas law has departed from the ad- 
versary, winner-take-all approach and has turned to experts. One 
such area is social service. Welfare workers prepare a budget for 

their clients based on some conception of client need. Many agen- 
cies assume they are dealing with people who are unable to cope 
without help. Typically, these agencies are concerned with peop’ 
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who are not the victims of a particular person or whose status 
does not come from a single event. We could view the situation 
as one where the harm has been done by the social system itself 
and where the welfare worker is the agent of society charged with 
restoring equity in the particular case. Some might object to this 
characterization. (Indeed, opponents of welfare programs com- 
monly derogate welfare victims and use the other techniques of 
rationalization we have described.) However, even welfare work- 
ers who accept this metaphorical view of welfare programs rarely 
can come close to achieving exact compensation because of limited 
resources, because of ideology about what welfare clients want or 
ought to do, and because generous levels of welfare are politically 
unacceptable. Thus, even in such agencies a type of bargaining 
often evolves. Officials carry out their tasks in certain ways an 
not others in order to achieve support from the community and 
the legislature; a kind of tacit bargain is struck between these 
officials and the relevant public. Workers dealing with clients 
often tacitly bargain, too; funds needed to make up for injuries 
such as the lack of good schools are offered but at a price—the 
client must accept certain values and a dependent status. Here, 
too, the system in operation results in bargaining for partial 
restitution rather than full compensation. Attempts to force wel- 
fare agencies to conform to a due-process model are beset with dif- 
ficulties (Handler, 1967, 1969). 


Summary : 

In this section we have argued that social ideals and the 
formal rules of American law state that harmdoers must com- 
pensate their victims, and that the actual operation of the legal 
system makes exact compensation unlikely and bargaining likely. 
We now point out that such bargained settlements, although 
failing to restore exact equity, still offer some support for the com- 
pensation value. That one might be sued and might lose is proba- 
ny buy insurance to Cover liability for 
injuries which they may cause. Although the equity norm is met 
h bargains which may offer less than 
r that insurance offers far more com- 
be available without 
ioned harmdoer is limited by the 


resources available to him. Given the choice of good intentions 


backed by little money or the bargain with an adjuster, which 
typically produces some money in the bank, most victims would 
choose the latter. Indeed, it is possible that some believe they are 
doing equity when they buy insurance and when they direct their 
victims to the adjuster after the accident. Insofar as harmdoers 
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believe this, they are unlikely to commit further injustices based 
on derogation and rationalization. To this degree then, the cur- 
rent system encourages "justice rather than justification.” 

Moreover, the norm of compensating one's victim may be 
given somewhat greater force and legitimacy by the fact that it 
also is a rule of law. Legal norms may, perhaps very indirectly 
and to a very limited extent, influence public perceptions of 
legitimacy (Berkowitz & Walker, 1967; Kaufman, 1970). The fact 
that equity is a formally prescribed value might motivate some 
to reconcile who would not voluntarily elect to do so. 

Also, recently some of the barriers to using the legal system 
to gain compensation for some injuries have been lowered. Vari- 
ous kinds of subsidized legal assistance programs now operate in 
many cities so that people with lower incomes can have legal 
advice, help in bargaining, and representation in trials. As a re- 
sult, test cases have been brought and some results favorable to 
lower income people have been won. One would expect these test 
cases to influence future bargaining and to change evaluation 
about the wisdom of initiating voluntary compensation. 

Then, too, there is a recent trend to subject certain kinds of 
harmdoers to lation (particularly those whose institution- 
alized practices affect consumers). As a result, compelled com- 
pensation may eliminate some common impersonal refusals to 
compensate victims. For example, if manufacturers were required 
to provide new cars with service measured by certain standards, 
they could no longer refuse to make good harm done to buyers 
caused by the manufacturers’ own inadequacies. This is an area 
where today derogation and rationalization by the manufacturers 
is the norm and compensation the exception; regulation, or even 
just the threat of it, may produce a significant change. 


EVALUATION OF THE SYSTEM 


It seems clear that in our society we would find wide agree- 
ment with the proposan that when one has done harm to an- 
other, he should do all that he can to repair the injury. Some 
might want to restrict the norm to cases involving fault. Even 
with this restriction, we have seen that the legal system offers 
only limited support of the goal of equity. The nature of its rules, 
the costs of using the system, and the limited power granted to 
experts combine to produce a less-than-ideal bargaining system. 
More generally, what we have seen is the difference between so- 
ciety's strong support for a goal and its minimal support for the 
means of achieving it. 

Just because it is desirable that harmdoers compensate those 
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they injure, it does not necessarily follow that a legal system ought 
to pursue this goal at all costs. iety is often unwilling to pay 
the price to achieve a goal even though most of its members agree 
that it is important. This is particularly true when resources are 
limited (or are pene as limited), when society is committed to 
competing goals, and when choices about allocations must be 
made 

As long as resources аге limited, it is difficult to conceive of 
a legal structure which would not end up дуд, ^ support for 
bargaining rather than exact equity restoration. For example, 
one can imagine a legal system in which the state created an 
agency staffed by investigators and lawyers charged with seeing 
to it that harmdoers compensated their victims. However, even 
this expensive step would not necessarily result in more equitable 
compensation to victims. First, many citizens would argue that, 
in a world of limited resources, public welfare is not a уе high 
priority item. As a result, such an agency would likely fin itself 
under-funded for all the tasks given it, and it would have to allo- 
cate its resources to do the best job it could. In order to save time 
and money, it would likely bargain for settlements so that it could 
offer something to everyone, or nearly everyone, who was a victim. 

Even if a fairly adequate level of resources were allocated to 
such an agency, some of the factors that support the present bar- 
gaining system would remain. Most people would probably think 
that an accused harmdoer ought to be able to challenge the 
charge—"It was not my 1969 blue Ford which hit the victim. 
Few would advocate charging one person with the acts of others, 
excepting special circumstances, but most mi ht cling to some 
view of fault —"While I was driving very carefully, the plaintiff 
ran out in front of my car from between two parked cars. inally, 
since the use of uda cis. (primarily automobiles) is not confined 
to those rich enough to pay full compensation, most рест 
would not be able to pay more than а fraction of the — they 
cause. Insofar as this is true, the agency would have only d 
alternatives: (a) it could leave losses uncompensated, (b) it cou 
turn to private or public compensators. Insurance ау ie 
the private compensators who spread losses for a price. Given tae 
profit system we have in our society (and the resulting interests 
of the stockholders of insurance companies, their managements, 
and their adjusters), insurers cannot be expected voluntarily to 
turn their fall attention to doing equity at the cost of рс = 
pense and less profit. Public compensators, too, woul sep з J 
edly have real incentives to cut costs. Unless there developed a 
strong general social pressure for full compensation, aie с-ф 
cies сыге) with this burden would be likely to establish elabo- 
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rate procedures designed to deal with cheating by victims and 
those claiming to be victims in order to please a cost-conscious 
public. In short, it is difficult to envision a legal system which 
would offer unqualified support for the equity goal. 

Perhaps, too, there are benefits from the indirect role the 
legal system plays in fostering the bargaining process. It has been 
suggested that cost barriers to litigation create socially desirable 
“reciprocal immunities,” socializing people to be tolerant of the 
slight injuries that naturally accompany everyday life and fos- 
tering voluntary restitution. These barriers also inhibit the use of 
litigation as a harrassment technique or as a sport (Friedman, 
1967). An injury must be perceived as serious in order to justify 
invoking the elaborate litigation process. All of these difficulties 
may tend to support adjustments between the parties which are 
less costly to almost all concerned. One can go to court if things 
are serious and efforts at settlement fail, but there are disincen- 
tives to heading to court before all other avenues are exhausted. 
If a bargain struck by the parties has advantages over a formal 
legal resolution where one party must be found “at fault," then 
we would not want to make the use of formal process too easy. 

In conclusion, the American legal system is likely to reflect 
ethically preferable goals: Harmdoers should compensate their 
victims rather than rationalize their harmdoing. For the most 
part, the legal system's basic rules reflect simple common sense 
ideas of fault, choice, and status since legal norms do reflect the 
community sense of fairplay. Nonetheless, the legal system can- 
not act without costs, both monetary and social. Typically, legal 
questions involve deciding what costs one is willing to pay to 
achieve what proportion of what values. 

Social science findings can bring much to a study of the legal 
system. They can broaden our picture of man (the subject of legal 
action and, hopefully, the beneficiary of it). They also can lea 
us to consider the system as it exists in operation and can force 
us to look at more of the consequences of legal action (or inaction) 
than legal scholars have done in the past. Of course, one cannot 
take social science findings and just plug them into legal analysis 
without considering the costs of trying to support one style 0 
conduct and to inhibit another. While findings about harmdoers 
and equity do not automatically dictate an appropriate legal 
response, they do suggest important issues concerning our largely 
unstudied legal system. For example, the psychological equity 
formulation and the picture we have drawn of interchanges be- 
tween the legal and insurance systems lead us to wonder to what 
extent automobile drivers are freed from a sense of responsibility 
for the harm they may cause as a result of this process. One can- 
not know, of course, without studying them further. 
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The legal system consists of authorizations and rights, as well as com- 
mands. Some claims of right are demands for major changes in society. 
These claims may act as an important alternative to violence; on the other 
hand, denial of such claims may lead to serious frustration. This is partic- 
ularly зо because although the essence of a right is that it is theoretically 
without limits as to supply, in actual practice no right can be absolute, 
and rights are in constant conflict. The use of claims of right to bring 
about social change seems to be rapidly increasing in the United States; 
and the socialization process that leads to a consciousness of right should 
be further explored. 


Socialization has been defined as the * developmental process 
through which persons acquire societal orientations and behavior 
patterns [Tapp, 1970, p. 1].” Socialization is a vital, elemental 
Social process. It well deserves the attention of social scientists 
and lawyers alike. It is important to know how children learn the 
legal culture; how they learn about law and authority, about 
rules, punishments, and norms. The research reported in this 
journal issue sheds light on that process. I intend to focus on one 
aspect that may otherwise escape notice, that is, on the socializa- 
tion of the concept of right. In other words, I am concerned about 
the acquisition of a claims-consciousness or consciousness of 
rights. This is basic to understanding orientation to the legal 


System within our culture. 
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As parts of this journal issue remind us, there is a literature 
which looks at the internalization of the moral—and legal—code 
(Aronfreed, 1968; Berkowitz, 1964; Kohlberg, 1969; Maccoby, 
1968). The vast bulk of the population is generally law abiding. 
People comply with most norms and commands that they know 
about, even when there is not the slightest chance that real pun- 
ishment will pursue the deviant. The general explanation for this 
phenomenon is not complex. People tend to do what they think is 
morally right. They follow the dictates of conscience, the product 
of their socialization (Freedman, Wallington, & Bless, 1967). 

Socialization, however, does not necessarily produce obedience 
to law. Many who learn to do what they think is correct do not 
equate morality and obedience. Moreover, for other reasons as 
well, not every child (or adult) is as compliant as the authorities 
would like. A great deal of effort has gone into studying the prob- 
lem of deviant behavior, what it is and where it comes from (Beck- 
er, 1963; Cloward & Ohlin, 1960; Cressey & Ward, 1969; Hirschi, 
1969; Matza, 1964). The problem is more than a problem of 
theory. It covers a wide range of behavioral orientations, some- 
times moral, sometimes immoral, from civil disobedience to mur- 
der, robbery, and riot—all of great interest and importance to the 
social order. 

Deviance and obedience are so important that they tend to 
obscure the full range of behavioral orientations toward law. A 
general inquiry into legal socialization cannot look only at com- 
mands and prohibitions. It should include more than analyses of 
the conditions for obeying the penal code, rules, and regulations 
laid down from above, rules couched in terms of do’s and don’ts. A 
full theory of socialization and compliance must take into account 
all legal phenomena. Law contains more than a set of commands. 
There are, in addition, rules which authorize action but do not 
require it—rules which provide facilities for the exercise of indi- 
vidual initiative." These too are important. 


INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS AND THE LEGAL SYSTEM 


Research on law has often dealt most emphatically with 
criminal law. But, particularly on the civil side, the legal system 
is a kind of department store of goods and services, at whic 
people are invited to shop and buy. Take, for example, the law 
of contract. At the heart of it, there are rules about the possible 


"Тһе literature, of course, does concern itself with ideas of fairness, € ality, 
and justice, and hence does shed some light on the growth of the idea of right. 
See, for example, Jean Piaget (1932, pp. 283-285). 
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consequences of breach of contract. These rules imply that if A, 
who agreed to sell a carload of lumber, does not perform as 
promised—if, for example, he delivers defective lumber—then, 
under certain circumstances, the buyer can go to court, sue A, and 
collect his damages. It is left entirely up to the buyer whether he 
wishes to sue A or not. Certainly, there is no moral stigma at- 
tached if he lets the matter go. There are all sorts of reasons why 
he might or might not sue. Indeed, most of the time, the buyer 
would choose not to go to law (Macaulay, 1963). He might adjust 
the matter out of court, or simply forget it. The aggrieved party 
decides whether to press his claim. Whether he does or does not 
is (theoretically) a matter of indifference to the judges, Congress, 
the police, and all authority. The legal system only makes an op- 
portunity available and defines what the opportunity is. 

Of course, in a sense it does much more than that. The sys- 
tem socializes individuals to believe they can or cannot avail them- 
selves of various modes of recourse, and that they should or should 
not do so. It makes it cheap or expensive to sue, and it manipu- 
lates its rules so as to raise or lower the likelihood that many peo- 
ple will take advantage of the rules (Friedman, 1967). Nonethe- 
less, when a person decides to bring a lawsuit, this is not a case 
of compliance with norms. Nor can we say that it is deviant not to 
sue. We cannot even say that the person who breached the con- 
tract is a deviant. The most we can say is that he acted in such a 
way as to expose himself to a lawsuit. Whether he is a deviant or 
not and whether the man who sues him is deviant for suing or for 
not suing depend on very different considerations. Although so- 
cietal norms teach and reinforce a consciousness of rights and the 
willingness to enforce and pursue one’s rights, whether people do 
go to law, in the final analysis, is a matter for them to decide. In 
particular, they must consider if they are likely to be better or 
worse off for bringing the case—win or lose. Plaintiffs are also af- 
fected by norms, ethics, and ideas of right or wrong, which may 
be weak or strong depending on the case. Ţ 

To put the matter another way, criminal law, and regulatory 
law in general, is the domain of duties and obligations. Civil suits 
fallin the domain of rights as well. An aggrieved wife has a “right 
to a divorce, a buyer has a “right” to sue for breach of contract, 
and so on. On the civil side, the impulse to изе law, whatever its 


sources, can be said to be a propensity, greater or less, to aval 


oneself of one’s rights. 1 : і ja 
The consciousness of right is of importance, too, in ano ‘a 
corner of the legal system. "This area cannot be quantitatively 


compared to regulatory and criminal law, or t 1 vil lz 
There are legal actions occasionally pursued in which the vindica- 
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tion or assertion of a right would not restore a disturbed equilibri- 
um, but would rather effect some major social change or redistri- 
bution. Many civil liberties cases are of this order. School desegre- 
gation, reapportionment, the right to counsel—these were the 
subject of cases in which plaintiffs and their backers asserted 
claims of right that called for profound changes in power or 
wealth or social position, while demanding at the same time major 
changes in the law. 

aw, of course, is made (that is, changed) all the time. It is 
notorious that appellate judges make law, at least in small nibbles 
and bites, in the ordinary course of deciding cases. It is perfectly 
obvious that legislatures make law when they pass statutes, and 
that administrative rulings are new law. The kind of claim we are 
discussing, however, occupies a curious place between judicial 
and legislative lawmaking. It speaks of rights, that is, as somehow 
already existing, already guaranteed. Even when these claims do 
result in changing the law, in redistributing social goods, they 
wear this special clothing. When blacks argued in court their 
rights to nonsegregated schools, they were saying that their 
claim was different from claims in the ordinary struggle for goods 
and prestige. It was not an interest, but a right. They were de- 
manding social change, not by invoking their power as voters, 
buyers, or fighting men; they were demanding something as of 
right, and through law. As a right, of course, their claim had a 
normative basis. But the norm was not a norm of mere compli- 
ance; it was a norm that led to demands for significant change. 


THE SOCIALIZATION OF RIGHTS 


The claim of right is a phenomenon of the highest importance, 
then, in that it sometimes calls for drastic change in the way so- 
ciety runs. Since this sort of claim seems to be common in our 
times, the socialization process that leads to it must be under- 
stood. Research and speculation about socialization, about com- 
pliance, and about learning the moral code tend to stress how 
society sees to it that children grow up in the image of adults. 
As Maccoby has recognized (1968), theories of socialization do 
not adequately handle the dynamics of social change. In part this 
may be because theories of socialization have not taken into ac- 
count the growth of the consciousness of right. The present age 1$ 
anything but static. There is much violent change through riots, 
wars, and revolutions. There is also change in the classic political 
way—through elections, and through the push and pull of interest 
groups in the political arena. Yet another way, in some sense 
equally important or more so, is through claims of right, usually 
presented to a court. 
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Socialized Values: The Concept Defined 


То understand the process of socialization of rights, one must 
first stop and define certain terms. What, after all, is a right? As 
people use this word in ordinary speech, it has a number of im- 
portant characteristics. 

First, a right is a claim asserted against or through public 
authorities. It is, essentially, a claim against the state. Now it is 
certainly possible to analyze the concept differently. Many claims 
of right are or seem to be asserted not against the state, but a- 
gainst some other person or persons. This is true of most ordinary 
civil claims. A great deal of the law can be analyzed in terms of 
dyadic relationships: a landlord's rights against a tenant, a ten- 
ant's against a landlord; a child's rights against his parent, a 
parent's against a child; a man's right against his pawnbroker, 
employer, creditor, trustee—and vice versa. Some legal scholars 
have generalized this observation and argued that the concept of 
aright always implies two parties. So, to say that one ‘‘owns” a 
pr of property means that one has the right to exclude A, B, C, 

. . . n, that is, everybody in the world—an infinite number of 
dyadic partners—from possessing and enjoying it. 

Admittedly, all rights can be reduced, analytically, to two- 
paon legal relationships. For some purposes, this may be a use- 
ul exercise. But it is equally true that all rights can be looked on 
in a very different way—not as claims against another party at all, 
but as claims against the collectivity, that is, against the state. A 
right against a particular person is a ticket, allowing the holder to 
invoke the protection or participation of the state in some parneu: 
lar way. А woman's right to a divorce "against her husband can 
be analyzed as a right to make the state give the divorce. А land- 
lord's right to evict his tenant can be analyzed as a right to make 
the state throw the tenant out. ало 

Neither mode of analysis is wrong or right in itself; each can 
be used for different purposes. Clearly, rights have a public as- 
pes they depend upon public institutions for vindication or en- 
orcement. This means that the frame of mind that leads a р 
to assert his rights is one of willingness to make demands on the 
state, or at least to use public institutions. There is no reason to 
think this frame of mind is culture-free. In certain vigi Ma 
cialization may work against claims-consciousness, and individu- 
als may be discouraged from pressing such claims. Other societies 
may foster it, willingly or not. . g 3 

4 The first aspa Бей, of a right is that it is a claim against or 


"This view was expounded by Wesley Hohfeld (see Julius Stone, 1964, pp. 


150-152). 
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through authority. In the second place, it is a claim which (if it is 
truly a right) has to be granted. This is part of the subjective 
meaning of a right. Individuals are taught that authorities have no 
right to withhold a right. By definition a right is not a matter of 
discretion. If a matter is in the discretion of authority, then the 
claim is not a right. 

Since this is so, a right is a claim to a “free good”; or, to put 
it another way, a right is a claim which, theoretically at least, is in 
unlimited supply. This is what we mean when we say that adult 
citizens have the right to vote, provided they register. No ceiling 
has been put on the number of voters. If more people register, 
more people vote. There is no limit on the number of “‘tickets” to 
vote that the government can and must issue. The right of free 
speech and all the other basic rights are of precisely the same 
quality. They are rights because there is no limit on supply. 


Social Realities: The Concept in Operation 


A claim of right, then, denies that it has anything to do with 
the zero-sum games of the world. That, we believe, is part of its 
subjective nature. In practice, however, this second aspect of the 
concept is objectively false. There are no free goods in the legal 
system. All things of value are in limited supply. What govern- 
ment can grant or allow is never absolute. This is even true of 
basic rights, like the right of free speech. One does not normally 
think of a supply of the right of free speech. Theoretically, everyone 
can say what he likes, whenever and wherever he likes. In fact, the 
right depends on certain expectations—probabilities about supply 
and demand. If the highly unlikely happened, and five million 
people decided to sing “The Star Spangled Banner” in Times 
Square on a Tuesday at noon, it would first of all be physically 
impossible for them to do so. Nor would the government allow 
them to try, if only for reasons of traffic and safety. It is not 
enough to say that this is a case where one right—free speech— 
conflicts with other rights or with public safety, and that there- 
fore some sort of balancing is required. If any right is exercised in 
a way far beyond expectation, beyond what government has taken 
into account, it will conflict with some other right or some other 
consideration of law or public policy. Subjectively, the essence of 
a right is that it is absolute. Objectively, no right can be absolute— 
not as a matter of theory, but as a matter of fact. 

To take another example, the right to use the courts has no 
theoretical limit. But there are only so many judges and lawyers 
and courts. How many are provided depends on a number of fac- 
tors; one of these is the expected demand for the use of the courts. 
Past experience is the usual guide. Courts are crowded; this ma- 
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terially affects the reality of the right to use courts. But the litigat- 
ing public has, over the years, adjusted itself to a certain level of 
supply of courts, and government over the years has adjusted the 
supply of courts more or less to the level of tolerable demand. This 
slow interaction could, obviously, be completely disrupted if the 
number of people who wanted to use the courts suddenly and 
swiftly rose. This would be a revolutionary situation, even though 
nobody demanded anything except the right to a day in court, a 
right he was taught to consider as legally guaranteed. Welfare 
rights, including rights to pensions, can create a similar situation. 
The government appropriates money not by computing how 
many people are potentially bearers of rights, but on the basis of 
past experience. If everybody suddenly claimed his due, the sys- 
tem would be gravely overloaded. In fact, some militants have 
tried to mobilize ghetto people to demand their full share of wel- 
fare for exactly this reason: they hope to bring the system tum- 
bling down (Friedman, 1969b). 

When claims of right, then, are asserted suddenly and in 
great volume and intensity so that the institutions that normally 
supply the rights literally cannot handle the demand, a gap ap- 
pears between socialized values and social realities. This phenom- 
enon seems rather common today. It is fruitful of conflict, since 
the legitimate expectations of individuals may be frustrated or 
totally denied. A whole social system has grown up on the hidden 
assumption that some rights—even those that everyone concedes 
in theory—will not in practice be claimed. Ironically, to claim 
them now may have a devastating effect, although the claims 
themselves are simple, obviously just, and have in theory always 
been treated as valid. . \ 

In an important sense, however, claims of right are nonvio- 
lent. They are, indeed, alternatives to violence. There is no more 
hackneyed preachment than the advice to take grievances to court 
or to Congress, rather than to take them to the streets. People are 
socialized to use these institutions as legitimate avenues of par- 
ticipation and dissent. A claim of right is a demand which wears a 
peculiarly ethical, even conservative, dress. In form, it is not 
revolutionary. Frequently, it asks for what is already and con- 
cededly due, or for restitution of what has been unjustly taken 
away. Claims of right may even ask for restoration of some mythi- 
cal golden age. Constitutional rights (in America) often bear this 
aspect of rights supposed to be already there. The words of the 
Constitution change very little and very slowly. When black 
people demand full equality on the basis of the Fourteenth A- 
mendment, they are not in theory asking the white. majority to 
grant them equality, but to stop their incursions on rights that in 
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some ethical or legal sense inhere in the words or the spirit of the 
Constitution, though, as a matter of sad social fact, they have 
never had full objective reality. The hope is that the lever of 
claims of right can produce this social reality. For those who 
would like to hold out hope for the ethical transformation of 
American society, it would be good to argue—or to prove—that 
claims of right could act as effective instruments of peaceful re- 
form. For this would mean that the social system had developed, 
through the consciousness of right, a nonviolent mechanism of 
effective social change. 

But for now, it seems, there is no proof. Obviously use of this 
socialized mechanism has dramatical y increased. The fantastic 
growth, in the twentieth century, of the law of civil rights and civil 
liberties, for example, clearly suggests an escalation in claims of 
right. This rights revolution is not unex ected, it is a by-product 
of general economic and social unrest. Those who feel oppressed 
fight back on every front, including the courts, and this produces 
law. But why does this uprising occur? And why does it take this 
form? Is the nation more materialistic, hypocritical, blood thirsty, 
or oppressive than before? Has there been for some people and 
groups a real change in state of mind? In any case, the escalation 
of claims of right must reflect some change in the social-psycho- 
logical mind. 


RESEARCH IMPLICATIONS 


Very little, it seems, has been written by sociologists or psy- 
chologists about this important concept of right. The literature 
touches on related and relevant matters but does not get to the 
heart of the matter. There is, for example, the question of human 
aggressiveness (in general) and the aggressiveness of particular 
peoples and societies. What is the relationship between claims of 
right and aggression? In a sense, claims-consciousness is aggres- 
sive; perhaps only a certain personality type is strongly claims- 
conscious. À civil rights movement could hardly have come from a 
wholly passive and traditional people. On the other hand, claims 
of right are certainly an oddly ceremonial and legitimate form of 
aggression; if they can be called aggressive at all (Dollard, Doob, 

iller, Mowrer, & Sears, 1939). 

Those concerned with socialization and compliance will want 
to know more about this sense of right, about changing ideas of 
legitimate purpose and use. At what a e, how, and iy do people 
become aware of the concept of right? Who teaches it and how is 
it learned? Why are some people more conscious of rights than 
others, more willing to push for them? What has set the process 80 
thunderously in motion now? 
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Obviously, this is also a fertile field for cross-cultural re- 
search. It is a commonplace that the people of some societies are 
more aggressive than those of others. Societies differ in what Al- 
mond and Verba (1963) have called their civic cultures; they also 
differ in their legal cultures (Friedman, 19692). Different societies 
seem to show strong cultural differences in attitudes toward legal 
process. In some cultures, people love to go to court and press 
their claims; public opinion approves and supports a bold asser- 
tion of rights. In other cultures the same behavior would be con- 
sidered reprehensible; litigation is avoided if at all possible. 

Obviously, structural differences account for some of these 
features. The peculiar type of claim-consciousness discussed in 
this article may be indigenous to Western society, though rapidly 
spreading; it has a major focus in the United States, though again 
other parts of the world have been infected. Much can be ex- 

lained by the historical experience of the nation and its precise 
legal structure. Clearly, the natural law tradition in the West has 
left a mark on the concept of right. It would be hard to imagine a 
rights movement without the written constitution and the special 
American doctrines of judicial review. There is a particularly in- 

rained American habit of judicializing all sorts of conflicts, turn- 
ing interest claims thereby into claims of right (Aubert, 1963). 
In this country, too, the process of vindication of rights has dem- 
onstrated that it has a tremendous payoff. Success in one claim en- 
purses and reinforces others who have claims, or who can think 
them up. 

Structural bases, however, should not be overemphasized. A 
rights movement may crop up in countries where there is no writ- 
ten constitution, and some claims (for improved civic services, 
higher pensions, better schools) have little or nothing to do with 
the constitution. There are many imitations now abroad of the 
American brand of judicial review. This may suggest something 
stirring in the soil of world culture which is especially conducive 
to this growth. No doubt this new cultural phenomenon is deeply 
rooted in economic and social facts of the day. But like other ele- 
ments of the culture, it must in the last analysis be carried about 
by specific people, as individuals, in their homes, on the streets, 
in their places of work. There must be some process of teaching it 
to children, or infecting them with appropriate thoughts. By look- 
ing beyond the formal structure, we may shed light on this process 
in the coming years. 


*A number of countries since World War II have created constitutional 
courts, among them Italy (Merryman & Vigoriti, 1967). 
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Legal systems, like other social systems, sometimes adjust to the circum- 
stances of human life otherwise than through the proce! ures for controlled 
change explicitly built into them. One primary way is through the in- 
stitutionalization of powers, rights, rivileges, and duties that engender 
conflict for individuals who must pl their decisions with respect to зис 
powers, rights, privileges, and duties. A prime example is the jury role in 
acquittals. The obligation to defer to the court’s instructions, while. bind- 
ing on the juror, exists side by side with a protected power and privilege 
to override that obligation. The result is the legitimated interposition of 
the juror's judgment between the conse! uences of the court's instructions 
and the fate of the defendant. There follows the possibility of a justified 
departure from rules by agents acting in role, a possibility that may serve 
social ends of major significance. 


At least since the advent of legal realism in America and 
Europe it has become almost impossible to speak of the relation- 
ship between law and society without ШЕ ШҮ law and society 

interact," law “meets or ought to meet the needs of society, 
law must be understood as “serving а social function," society 
“influences” or “creates” law for its own purposes. Whatever 
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such language means in detail, clearly the idea of a legal system 
standing apart from society, perhaps on pillars of natural law, 
and issuing pronouncements to society according to indepen- 
dently determined norms and principles of justice has been re- 
jected. We would not, if we could, reverse jurisprudential direc- 
tion. On the contrary, finding such “realistic” talk as right as it 
is vague, this essay is written to illustrate one way in which legal 
institutions, by virtue of their technical construction, may provide 
for the interaction of law and society. That way is through the 
distribution of legal powers, rights, duties, and privileges so that 
they conflict in their functioning and hence place a premium upon 
the development of a justification for undertaking departures from 
the rules of the system itself. 

Our aim here is to explore and interpret that conflict as it 
might occur for the criminal jury in rendering a verdict of acquit- 
tal. We do not think that legal systems adjust to new circum- 
stances, changing values, and emerging claims only through 
devising roles that confront those who enact them with conflict 
in rights, duties, powers, or privileges—that is to say, through 
the institutionalization of conflict. Nor do we believe it is neces- 
sarily the most important way; certainly, most people would think 
first of the explicit provisions incorporated into legal systems for 
judicial and statutory changes if they wished to show how the law 
adjusts to changing needs. н а case сап be made that 
some legal systems at some points generate for their agents con- 
flicts that introduce departures from the rules, and do so as modes 
of dod to change. We take the role of the criminal jury in the 
acquittal of defendants as a prototype case. 


THE CRIMINAL JURY AND Irs DEVELOPMENT 


In an earlier day juries were held accountable for their mis- 
takes and misjudgments and their verdicts given effect only so long 
as they were considered right. The earliest mode of control over 
jurors was the attaint, which allowed a party against whom the 
verdict went to invoke a larger jury to find the facts anew. If the 
larger jury found contrary to the first, it could attaint its members 
—which meant loss of lands, fine, or imprisonment—and reverse 
its judgment. Though attaints, apparently seldom used in crimi- 
nal cases, became obsolete in the fifteenth century, another means 
to control jury error took its place—the judges themselves as- 
sumed power to punish the jurors for incorrect or corrupt verdicts. 
Indeed the practice was formalized in 1534 by a statute authoriz- 
ing courts to punish jurors for giving “ап untrue verdict against 
the King,. . . contrary to good and pregnant evidence ministere 
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to them [Statutes at Large: Henry VIII, p. 326]." However, in crimi- 
nal cases, though the jury could be punished for an erroneous 
acquittal, the prisoner could not be, for new trials could not be 
ordered as they could in civil cases. This power was used from 
time to time (see Thayer, 1898, pp. 162-178) until the court of 
Common Pleas in 1670 (Bushell, 1670) repudiated the practice 
and discharged the jurors who had acquitted William Penn of 
unlawful assembly. Ordering a new trial was developed as a sub- 
stitute device for controlling juries in civil cases. In criminal cases 
no comparable control evolved. 

Since the end of the seventeenth century, then, the legal 
power of a jury in criminal cases has been substantial. They 
render a general verdict, i.e., they respond with a general finding 
of guilty or innocent of the crime charged, both finding the facts 
and applying the law. The varieties of special pleading developed 
in civil cases by which questions of law were separated from ques- 


acquittal verdict is given final and conclusive legal effect, no mat- 
ter how fully it may be demonstrated that it was contrary to law. 

What did this development mean for the legal authority of the 
criminal jury to acquit? What is the le al role o 
respect to the rules of the criminal law? 
а classic debate in English and American law. From the end of the 
seventeenth century on, the books are filled with controversy over 
whether the jury in criminal cases had the right to determine the 
law as well as the facts, or if only the court could determine the 
law. The view that came to prevail was that the duty of the jury 
was to take the law strictly from the judge, notwithstanding the 
power to do otherwise. Behind this view stands the ideal of the 
rule of law, an ideal which, it 


is reasoned, is wholly incom atible 
with a jury's right to take law into its own hands (see, e.g., Justice 
Story in United States v. Battiste, 1835, рр. 2 


43-244; Chief Justice 
Shaw in Commonwealth v. Porter, 1845, p. 280; Forsyth, 1852, p. 


261). To recognize such freedom in a ju. deum annum t Шор 
го 


certainty in the law as the law shifts endi 
upon the chance make-up of the jury. Moreover, to do ю шү 
any group of twelve persons to abrogate a law duly enacte у t i £ 
legislature on the basis of their own views of what the law shou 
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be. Protection against bad laws should not come through the 
nullification of democratically enacted legislation by any dozen 
jurors, but through the democratic processes for changing the law. 

In recent days the rising moral repugnance to the Vietnam 
war and to the laws supporting it, such as the draft, has led law- 
yers to renew the old claims by arguing that jurors should be 
told they are free to disregard the court's instructions and that 
lawyers should be permitted to argue the should do so (United 
States v. Moylan, 1969; United States v. Sisson, 1968; Sax, 1968; 
Van Dyke, 1970). But the old tradition is apparently too long 
dead to be revived—the claims have been flatly rejected. A stan- 
dard, representative instruction on the duty of the jury reads: “It 
is my duty to instruct you in the law that applies to this case and 
you must follow the law as I state it to you [California Jury In- 
structions, 1970, p. 2]." 

The triumph of the restrictive view of the jury's competence 
in the formulations of the courts, however, has by no means 
cleared the air of the uncertainty and ambiguity concerning the 
jury role in acquittal. The setting and context in which the judge 
tells the jury what its duty is must also be considered if the con- 
scientious juror is properly to understand what he is truly to do 
and not to do. And that setting and context tend in a number of 
respects to cloud the clarity of the judge's conventional instruc- 
tions to the jury. 


Power and Right 


The criminal jury has evolved to where it exercises a sover- 
eign power in criminal cases. The power to return a general ver- 
dict cannot be taken from it. It returns its verdict without stated 
reasons or justifications of any kind. If it finds the defendant not 
guilty, the acquittal must be given final and binding legal effect, 
no matter what may be thought or known about the jury ^s failure 
to follow the law. And the jury itself is fully insulated from any 
accountability for its action. Їп these circumstances Alexander 
Hamilton's argument (People v. Croswell, 1804) has to be fairly 
faced, given the contest and history of the criminal jury: 

All the cases agree that the jury have the power to decide the law as well 
as the fact; and if the law gives them the power, it gives them the right also. 
Power and right are convertible terms, when the law authorizes the doing 
of an act which shall be final, and for the doing of which the agent is not 
responsible [p. 345]. 
He was not arguing that there should be no constraints upon the 
jury in the way it exercises its power. His point was that the legal 
right followed from the legal power (Goebel, 1964, рр. 828-829). 
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The Courts and the Fury 


The force of this proposition is enhanced by the courts’ state- 
ments and dealings with specific legal issues concerning the crimi- 
nal jury. When a judge hears a criminal case without a jury and 
finds the defendant guilty of one charge and innocent of another 
in circumstances in which such a finding is illogical and incon- 
sistent, the judgment of guilt is reversible, on the ground that 
there can be no confidence in the correctness of that judgment (see 
United States v. Maybury, 1959). But where a jury returns ver- 
dicts no less inconsistent and illogical, the guilty verdict is re- 
garded as irreversible. 

In civil cases tried before a jury the use of special interrog- 
atories formulated by the court to assist the jury's arriving at a 
general verdict logically and according to the legal instructions is 
long accepted and quite common. So is the special verdict, in 
which the jury is instructed to return only a special written finding 
upon each issue of fact, leaving it for the court to enter judgment 
in accordance with the law as applied to the jury-found facts (see 
Rule 49 of the Federal Rules Civil Procedures, 1970). Both de- 
vices serve as controls on the jury, functioning to assure judgments 
in accordance with the law. At the common law there is authority 
for the use of such devices in criminal cases as well, although the 
jury can always decline and insist on returning а general verdict 
(see United States v. Ogull, 1957). However, these devices have 
been even more rarely used in this country than in England, and 
current authority finds their use violative of the right to trial by 
jury. dpt 
An instructive case is United States v. Spock (1969), in which 
the court reversed a conviction of conspiracy to counsel evasion 
of the draft. The trial court had put to the jury, in addition to the 
general issue of guilt or innocence, ten special questions calling 
for a yes or no answer. This was enough to require reversal of the 
conviction, even assuming the correctness of the questions pro- 
posed. The right to jury trial, the appellate court reasoned, woul 
be meaningless if the jury were not free r 
The prohibited directed verdict of guilty is the most direct of such 
pressures. But lesser and more indirect pressures, such as the 
requirement of a special verdict or the use of special interroga- 
tories, аге impermissible for the same reason. 
that these procedures infringed on the jury power to follow or not 
follow the instructions of the court. The contro! 
said the court, is that “the jury, as the conscience of the commun- 
ity, must be permitted to look at more than logic [United States 


v. Spock, 1969, p. 182].” 
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Also of substantial relevance in illuminating the jury's role is 
the basis on which the Supreme Court has held the right to trial 
by jury to be protected by the due process clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. Recently it recognized the jury's power to displace 
law by appeal to conscience as a characteristic so “fundamental to 
the American scheme of government” that a state violates due 
process of law in eliminating jury trial (Duncan у. Louisiana, 
1968, p. 1444). In other words, the fundamental function of the 
jury is not only to guard against official departures from the rules 
of law, but, on proper occasions, to depart from unjust rules or 
their unjust application. 


The Tradition of the Jury 


The jury’s obligations and freedoms are determined by tradi- 
tion as well as law. In landmark cases, particularly involving 
criminal libel and sedition, the jury invoked its power to nullify 
what were widely regarded as unjust laws. These actions are com- 
monly cited not as regrettable departures from the rule of law, 
but as historic and seminal acts, like Magna Carta and the Bill of 
Rights, by which men asserted their right to be free of unjust 
laws. Arguments in support of the fundamental value of the jury 
almost always rest on ni nullifying function of criminal juries. 
For example, as Dean Pound (1910) noted: 

Jury lawlessness is the great corrective of law in its actual administration. 
The will of the state at large imposed on a reluctant community, the will 
ofa majority imposed on a vigorous and determined minority, find the 
same obstacle in the local jury that formerly confronted kings and min- 
isters [p. 18]. 


Jury Behavior 


There is ample evidence of the continuity of the tradition of 
jury nullification of unjust laws. The classic historical instances 
included the jury’s refusal to convict in a number of famous cases 
of criminal libel until the law was changed to give juries the 
authority to acquit through general verdicts (e.g., Fox's Libel 
Act in Statutes at Large, George III, 1792, ch. 60), and the strategies 
of early English juries in avoiding capital punishment, such as 
finding against the evidence that only 39 shillings had been stolen 
when to find that more had been stolen meant a mandatory death 
sentence (Report of the Select Committee on Capital Punishment, 
1930). More currently, we have witnessed the American jury $ 
systematic nullification of the Prohibition laws during the 1920s— 
"the most intense example of jury revolt in recent history [Kalven 
& Ziesel, 1966, p. 291].” Recent cases have also been noted by 
Professors Kalven and Zeisel (1966). Their study of the American 
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jury demonstrated the more subtle use of power by contemporary 
American juries. Of the 350,000 sample trials reported, about 
19% were cases of jury acquittal and judge conviction. The au- 
thors determined that their category, "jury sentiments on the 
law," accounted for or contributed to 50% of all judge-jury dis- 
agreements. Of that 50%, twice as many disagreements were 
attributable to disagreements caused by a combination of facts 
and values than were attributable to values (jury sentiments on 
the law) alone. This revealed, they concluded, “the salient role 
layed by jury sentiments on the law in causing disagreements 
Kalven & Zeisel, 1966, р. 115]." It also revealed: 


. . that the jury does not often consciously and explicitly yield to senti- 
ment in the teeth of the law. Rather it yields to sentiment in the apparent 
process of resolving doubts as to the evidence. The jury, therefore, is able 
to conduct its revolt from the law within the etiquette of resolving issues 
of fact [Kalven & Zeisel, 1966, p. 165]. 


The “revolt from the law,” the authors noted, is presently a 
modest one reflecting a general acceptance of substantive criminal 
law. It manifests itself *as a moderate corrective against undue 
prosecutions for gambling, game and liquor violations and, to 
some extent, drunken driving [Kalven & Zeisel, 1966, p. 296]. 
It also demonstrated the jurors’ rejection of particular rules of the 
criminal law which they feel inappropriate, such as the nice legal 
obstacles to the privilege of self-defense, and the legal irrelevancy 
of the contributory fault of the victim or the extent to which the 
defendant had already suffered (Kalven & Zeisel, 1966). 


INTERPRETING THE JURY’S ROLE 


If the juror is obliged to do as he is told in the court instruc- 


tions and if he may, nevertheless, do as he thinks best—if in fact 


he is afforded every protection to do as he thinks best and his 


function as a juror is extolled because jurors sometimes do—how 


is the conscientious juror to understand his role? What is he to do 


in his jural role if following the court instructions would lead to a 


verdict he is convinced ought to go otherwise? ; 
The question ОРО" puzsling on the common pna pot ш 
plausible assumption that the law must speak mne y to. " 
он and that a proper understanding of what the aw Eum 
of an agent in any one respect will reveal a single, punte (ди, 
tive fixing the agent's duty and, so far as the law av ds, le id 
nothing up to him. Therefore, in order to interpret the en s nir 
in acquittals, we shall comment on each of the two pam e р 
tions which, making the assumption of the gne» ce sv 
directive, hold that the duty of the juror to comply with c 
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instructions is logically incompatible with his privilege to do as 
he thinks best, and that the legal system itself may have it one way 
or the other but not both. Then, we shall try to read the jury situa- 
tion in acquittals on the hypothesis that the dilemma between 
duty and privilege is a false one for the legal system, and show 
how and in what sense. 


Interpretation 1: The Jury's Role Is to Follow the Court’s Instructions 


According to this first way of understanding the evidence, 
official formulations fully state the proper role of the jury: The 
jury is игу а fact-finding agency. It reaches its general verdict 
by applying acts found in accordance with the judge’s legal in- 
structions. Its own sentiments concerning the law, either generally 
or as applied to the case before it, are of no consequence. Of no 
consequence also is the jury’s estimate of the force of any miti- 
gating circumstance not comprehended in the law, or of its own 
conception of the nature of the law if it differs from the judge’s. 
The vaunted sovereignty of the jury, therefore, is a matter of 
power, not of right. We often have the power to do things we have 
no right to do. The jury can reach a perverse verdict of acquittal 
and get away with it, but that does not imply the right to reach 
such a verdict. When juries reach verdicts that run counter to the 
expressed instructions of courts, they usurp a discretion not theirs 
to exercise. That jury nullification has sometimes produced good 
results does not show that nullification is within its legal role. - 

Such is one construal of the jury’s role. The technique is to 
acknowledge an inconsistency between jury power and jury duty 
in cases of acquittal, assume that the inconsistency cannot be, and 
then explain away the class of evidence that points to jury privi- 
lege. Yet, except that one has made an independent choice among 
competing values for the jury’s doing as it was told, why may one 
not discover in the scrupulous protection of jury power the in- 
stitutionalization of a sovereign right? There is nothing logically 
wrong with the finding of sovereignty. The question is how to con 
strue the jury power to reach a perverse verdict of acquittal. Even 
in ordinary matters, when people are systematically protected not 
merely against incursions into their power to act as they thin 
best, but also against any attempt to hold them accountable for an 
alleged misuse of that power, they begin to get the message that 
they have the right to act as they think best, whether or not they 
made the right decision. And if anyone calls them to account 
fora wrong decision, they do not simply accept the criticism as 
arguable—they are outraged. Why would the adherents of In- 
terpretation 1 not apply similar reasoning to juries if it were nO 
that for jury decisions they do not want it that way? 
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Interpretation 2: The Jury’s Role Is to Follow the Law-in-Action 


One use of Pound's famous distinction (1910) between law- 
in-action and the law-in-books is to make plausible the assump- 
tion of a single consistent directive defining the jury role in pre- 
cisely the reverse sense of Interpretation 1. Instead of arguing that 
the role of the jury demands following the instructions of the 
judge, one holds that the instructions of the judge constitute only 
the formal law, and that the real law, the law-in-action, leaves it 
to the jury to follow the instructions of the judge only when so 
inclined. There is a real question what Pound and others who 
have adopted the distinction mean by the law-in-action. Some- 
times they seem to mean that the law-in-action is, flatly, what 
people in authority do, their actual behavior independent of any 
formulable rule. In that sense, of course, the law-in-action lays 
down no requirement upon juries at all—whatever juries succeed 
in getting away with is the jaw-in-action. At other times the dis- 
tinction serves to set off the actual norms of the political-legal 
community against the norms announced “in the books" and dis- 
regarded in practice. It is in this second sense that we propose 
that the Realist distinction shores up a rule of competence for the 
jury: *Do as you think best; take or leave the court's instruc- 
tions.” Any jury that thought itself bound to the court s instruc- 
tions would then have misunderstood its own role. The incon- 
sistency between duty and privilege has been overcome; the duty 
is merely formal; the privilege is real in the law. j 

But even if Interpretation 2 should rest on the law-in-action 
in this latter sense—i.e., оп a determination of what the real, 
rather than the apparent, norms of the law may be—how does 
one determine what the real norm is? We propose that there is 
no direct inference from the law-in-action to the real norm of jury 
sovereignty postulated in Interpretation 2 without the amon of 
an independent preference for that condition. In the face of the 
history of the jury acquittal, Interpretation 2, like иска ra 
1, needs a normative principle to select one part of the evidence 
rather than the other as determinative. д р b 

The principle is necessary because for the law-in-action to be 
the [аш in action it must be possible for actual behavior to count 
asa transgression of the law even if the transgressor be an official. 


What actual behavior cannot violate can constitute no rule. Which 


class of behavior represents compliance with the actual norm, 
merely fictitious ones—the 


Which a misguided attempt to follow à 
behavior of deleri to d judge's instructions or the behavior "i 
defying them? To ascribe to the jury a determinate role pie а 

implies that the jury might deviate from the law-in-action. Why 
do the statistically far more numerous instances of compliance 
With court instructions carry so much less weight in determining 
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the law-in-action than the far fewer instances of departure? Such 
questions are readily answerable only if one takes a preference 
for one sort of jury behavior over another to determine what the 
law-in-action actually is. Behavior that fulfills allegedly valuable 
functions will satisfy the law-in-action, while behavior grounded 
on formal obligations that fulfill no such functions becomes a 
misguided attempt to satisfy the law-in-books. 

Moreover, even if the jury’s role is indeed to follow the law-in- 
action and that law is determinable (by a proper judgment of 
value), there remains much that legal practitioners consider law, 
when they are not interpreting what law means, that is systemat- 
ically ignored. Jurors are obliged to take an oath to decide the 
case according to the law and the evidence. The judge does instruct 
the jurors in the applicable law and direct them to arrive at ver- 
dicts accordingly. The lawyer for the defendant may not argue to 
jurors that the law is otherwise than as stated by the judge or that 
in any event they should disregard it. At the very least, the jury 
cannot be said to have the right to invoke its own sentiments on 
what the law should be in the sense that an official has that right 
when the law delegates an explicit discretionary authority. 

In short, the logical source of the radical oversimplifications 
of both interpretations is the notion that the law has to speak to 
the jury in one consistent voice. It requires arguing that, in con- 
sidering whether to acquit, the jury either has an obligation to 
follow the instructions of the court or has the power and a deriva- 
tive right or privilege not to follow the instructions of the court. 
Either assumption leads covertly to introducing a normative prin- 
ciple, so that the notion of the single consistent directive can work. 


Interpretation 3: The Jury Role as a Conflicted Role 


We submit that logic does not prohibit interpreting the jury’s 
role under the law in such a way that the role both requires con- 
formity to the instructions of the court and extends a privilege to 
return a general verdict of acquittal contrary to those instruc” 
tions. What prohibits such an interpretation is only the notion of 
the single, consistent directive which presumes that one and the 
same agency, one and the same voice, speaks to the jury. It is as 
though one were to imagine a judge saying, simultaneously, Fol- 
low my instructions; it is your duty” and “Use your judgment. 
One could fairly conclude that such a judge did not know what he 
wanted; no guidance whatsoever could be conceived to come 
from him. And so it would be for the law as a whole if one con 
ceived its directives and privileges to issue from the selfsame 
mouth, for the same subject and subject matter, in the same re- 
spect. Plainly, any single sovereign had better be consistent. 
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On the other hand, if one does not confuse a theory of the 
way legal judgments derive legitimacy with the structure of the 
law and its impact on persons enacting legally defined roles, the 
notion of a consistent directive of a single sovereign loses its ap- 
parent necessity. It is, after all, false that the judge says “Follow 
my instructions" and “Use your judgment.” He says, "Follow my 
instructions." Other arrangements in the legal system convey a 
genuine privilege not to do so. If he listens, the juror hears many 
voices, some of them issuing from real bodies, others from tradi- 
tions and ways of proceeding. Indeed the law may be conceived as 
the totality of all these voices. But whether so conceived or not, it 
remains true that a variety of claims and dispensations focus upon 
the man in the jury box. He is told what he ought to do—and yet 
he need not do it and is protected against any consequence of not 
doing so. His role is conflicted in the sense that there is conflict 
in the authoritative rules governing his competence 1n. his role. 
Judgment is thrust upon him, not merely of the guilt or innocence 
of the defendant, but of the merit of the judge's instructions for 
the particular case. He is told what the law is, authoritatively; he 
is obliged; and then he is told to reach his decision, he and he 
alone, immune from consequence, the verdict of acquittal safe 
from overturning. He has become the final judge whether or not to 
uphold his obligation. ni. 

How is that kind of role possible? How can the law distin- 
guish a conflicted role such as the jury's from a role that is simply 
hung up, in the sense that the agents of that role have no way 0 
deciding among the various voices that they hear? Such a distinc- 
tion is possible for two reasons. уф ; 

First, all roles are set up to perform certain jobs for certain 
ends and in certain prescribed ways, according to certain deed 
dures and constraints. The jury has been set up to reach judg- 
ments of guilt or innocence for the ends of criminal justice, accord- 
ing to certain procedures and constraints including the a 
tions of the court. This creates the crucial problem of conflicte 
roles and the possibility of a solution. While the means to secure 
the role’s end bind those who seek the end in the role, thong means 
may from time to time prevent the role agent from achievin } e 
role’s ends, and that is the problem. But a solution is proni le ү 
the role has been set up, as has the jury role, to allow the role 
agent to consider the ends for which he accepts the соран. 
So the conflicted role, in contrast to the hung up role, makes oh |- 
able to the agent a system of ends that enables him to JU jl 
the applicability of his obligations and ensures that he may ac 
accordingly. 


Secondly, a role agent's judgment of his obligations is made 
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possible, and the transition from а hung up role to a conflicted 
one achieved, because an obligation is not necessarily denied 
when it is held as something less than absolute. Therefore, we 
may say that the judge's instructions are binding on the jury and, 
at the same time, that the criminal jury can be required to judge 
the obligation in its relevance to the particular case. Because the 
jury's role exacts from the conscientious juryman the distinction 
between departing from an instruction because he thinks it prefer- 
able (thereby ceasing to treat the instruction as obligatory) and 
departing from an instruction because he has “damn good rea- 
son" to do so, as determined by the role ends, the jury acquittal 
role retains the obligatory status of the instruction while permit- 
ting a departure from that instruction. For, in general, we recog- 
nize a constraint as obligatory upon us when we require not mere- 
ly reason to defend our rule departures, but damn good reason. 

It may be objected that we can rid ourselves of the notion of. 
a conflicted role and save the acquittal jury for a single consistent 
directive simply by recognizing the actual rule that defines a jury- 
man's role to be a conditional: “If you don't have good reason— 
*damn good reason'—then do what the judge tells you!" The 
current formulation of the judge's instructions to the jury is mis- 
leading. The proposed conditional expresses the meaning of the и 
struggle between jury freedom and the judge’s authority. We re 
spond as follows: 

The conditional formulation is spurious if it intends to restate 
the conditions of a conflicted role as a single, consistent directive _ 
that in itself generates no conflict but is either obeyed or dis- 
obeyed. Privileges can always be stated to qualify obligations, but — | 
the achievement does not diminish either the privilege or the obli- 
gation. Any juror reading the above conditional would know | 
immediately that he faces no less an obligation because it was not _ 
universally overriding—precisely that, he would understand, wa! 
the point of “damned good reason.” Regardless of whether t 
receiver of the conditional message translated it into the language _ 
of privilege and obligation, the same consequences would preva 1 
The choice whether to obey the instructions of the judge woul 1 
have been thrown back upon him; he would not escape a JUSS. 
ment on what obligations bind him in the instant case; and he 
would still need to find reasons of overriding weight. 

Further, “damn good reason” in the above conditional 
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important respects from “Assign applicants to windows accord- 
ing to their last names, unless the line exceeds ten persons." There 
exists no routine for saying what "serious injustice" means, as 
there does for determining the number of people on a line. That is 
why the juror in the conditional is told to consider whether a “ѕе- 
rious injustice" may be done—because we cannot tell him pre- 
cisely what it means. If there were such a routine, very likely it 
would be provided and his case would become rather like the 
clerk's in determining window assignments. Also, the two sorts 
of conditionals are unlike because there can be no question of 
being pulled between assigning people by last names and the 
results of counting persons, as there can be between the demand 
to obey the court ’s authoritative instruction and, at the same time, 
the legal or moral requirement to pursue the ultimate end of judg- 
ment, which is justice. Hence, it simply will not do to treat the 
introduction of an ultimate end into the deliberations as though 
one had introduced just another condition in a conditional direc- 
tive for attaining some end, and thereby procured a directive that 
left the receiver of the law only the decision to comply or not. 

In sum, then, the case for characterizing the role of the jury 
as conflicted turns on the following propositions. First, logical 
necessities do not prohibit such a role, nor does an easy reformula- 
tion make it disposable. Next, conflicted roles like that of the jury 
are functional; they perform distinct uses in the administration о 
justice. Lastly, this characterization of the jury s role accommo- 
dates the apparently divergent themes presented by the evidence. 
It does not require, as alternative interpretations do, that portions 
of the evidence be oversimplified or explained away. 

So characterizing the role of the jury_allows us to say the 
following. The duty of the jury is indeed to find the facts upon the 
basis of the evidence presented and to issue a general verdict by 
applying those facts to the propositions of law given by the judge. 
This is the rule, and it imposes an obligation to comply. But it is 
not therefore an absolute and unyielding obligation. Sometimes 
the jury’s common sense perceptions, considerations of fairness 
to the defendant, or appraisal of the law (in contrast to the judge’s 
statement of it) are so weighty that they justify departure is the 
requirement that the jury deler to the judge's instructions. юте 
roles, that is, permit departures from the very rules that bin 
their agents when the agents are satisfied that there is not merely 
reason, but extremely good reason for doing so. They are capable 
of recognizing conflicts between role ends and the obligatory 


means regulating their achievement, and of making provision for 


resolving the conflict. 
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LEGITIMATED INTERPOSITION AND THE INTERACTION 
OF LAW AND SOCIETY 


We may use our analysis of the conflicted role of the jury to 
formulate a general conception for instances in which the official's 
role provides the possibility of justifying, under the law, de- 
partures from binding rules. In contrast to discretion, which 
denotes an explicitly delegated legal power to act according to an 
agent's best judgment within defined. limits, and also to usurpa- 
tion, which denotes an exercise of power in outright defiance of 
the legal system, we propose the concept of legitimated interposition 
to cover instances comparable to that of the jury when it acquits. 
According to Justice White (in Williams v. Florida, 1970): 

The essential feature of a jury obviously lies in the interposition between 
the accused and his accuser of the common-sense judgment of a group of 
laymen, and in the community participation and shared responsibility 
vee results from that group’s determination of guilt or innocence [p. 
1 А 


The concept of legitimated interposition generalizes this phenom- 
enon. Actions are legitimated for a role agent insofar as the role 
justifies his undertaking such an action. When a legal system 
presents an official with the freedom to depart from a legal rule 
that might work counter to the ends of his role in the legal system, 
we say it legitimates the official’s departure from the rule. It legiti- 
mates the interposition, between the rule and his final action, of 
his own judgment that departure from the rule best serves the end. 
_ , For the most part, legal systems have been conceived to work 
independently of any set of principles for adjusting rules to the 
requirements of agents’ roles. But we believe it false that the only 
possible relation of agents in a legal system is simply to hear and 
obey; therefore, we introduce legitimated interposition in order to 
discuss the properties of legal systems in relation to departures 
from rules. 

The Conditions of Legitimated Interposition 

Generalizing from the instance of the acquitting jury, what 
characteristics of a working legal system support a reading of the 
official’s role that justifies his departure from a rule defining ап 
limiting his competence? 

First, legitimated interposition requires that the official re- 
ceive an authority to effect legal consequences greater than that 
permitted by the rules defining his competence, and that in onè 
way or another the system recognizes the exercise of this authority 
to produce those consequences with finality, either legally oT 
practically. No effective legal recourse exists to test whether m 
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exercising his authority the official complied with the rules. In 
addition, no other sanction is made available to call the official to 
account for his deviation from the rules of competence appropriate 
to his role. In short, a legal power is granted to effect legal con- 
sequences without recourse against either the action or the official. 

Yet this is not and cannot be all if legitimation of a rule de- 
E by an official is to have the force of a true justification. 

t an act and its agent are both unchallengeable may prove 
only the lamentable shortcomings of the system and confirm the 
truth of the famous dictum that all power tends to corrupt and 
absolute power absolutely. If there is to be legitimation at all, the 
system must set up and make available to the agent who Prope 
to depart from a rule some set of ends that might truly justify the 
act of departure from a rule. Interposition must be shown to be the 
kind of act that on the whole has positive value for the legal sys- 
tem. For it is not the juryman's vote contrary to the judge's in- 
structions as a consequence of a bribe that is legitimated; it is the 
juryman's vote as an essay, however mistaken, in the direction of 
justice, which is indeed an objective of the legal system. This 
condition, together with a power to effect legal consequences 
without recourse against the action or the official, establishes the 
presence of legitimated interposition. Д 

But that this condition obtains is дару self-evident. The 
relevant considerations are the extent to which a class of official 
deviation from rules is widely acknowledged, rationalized, and 
built upon, serves purposes consonant with those of the. legal sys- 
tem, and has become a domesticated, integrally functioning 1п- 
strument of the system. Yet when do the facts point that way? 
Involved in determining the presence of these circumstances 1s 
a reading of a complex and subtle interplay of rules, practices, 
and arrangements and of the underlying purposes achieved and 
missed. We have tried to show in the case of the jury what this 


might mean concretely. 


The Possibility of a Justified Rule Departure 
At this point we must meet а possible objection, one not 


ostensibly aimed against the notion of a entices үне шко the 
jury role i i inst the coherence of the idea of a 
{ py role in acquittal Daana Sa At issue is the desira- 


legally justified departure from a legal rule. 
bility of post hoc explanations of legal phenomena. To answer a 
question about how a system secures its results, one states the 
characteristics of the results. The statute under which the defen- 
dant was penalized, having turned out to be unconstitutional, was 
never the “law.” The court instruction was never “obligatory in 
the process of the jury’s decision because the decision which devi- 
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ated from the instruction was sustained in the ways we discussed 
earlier. The church never changes; the truth is merely recognized. 
This is the ordinary way of talking about legal matters. 

The basic objection to such discourse is that it fails to de- 
scribe how the agent confronts the rules in the process of deciding 
his action. It obscures the decision the agent must make in his 
actual situation. And for that reason it obscures the fact of what 
we may call “nonsystematic” change in accommodating conflict. 
To be sure, legal change occurs in the ordinary way of talking, but 
always "systematically," within established channels through the 
exercise of delegated authority. The system expands, the system 
contracts; but expansion or contraction occurs through means 
(like the introduction or repeal of statutes) that are part of the 
manifest content of the system. 

But as the jury acquittal illustrated, systems change also 
when lines of development in a complex institution, each repre- 
senting different values, come into conflict under the stress of 
particular circumstances. If systems are not complete historically, 
it is not only because the dialectic of conflict propels incessant 
changes. More important here, systems may be incomplete be- 
cause, in consequence of the development of different lines of 
interest and value within the same institution, decision on which 
line shall be honored in particular cases must be thrown back 
upon individuals who receive only incomplete systematic guid- 
ance. So we speak of nonsystematic change through rule depar- 
tures; and legitimated interposition constitutes a partial explana- 
tion of how, short of revolutionary abolition and institution of 
new legal systems, the legal system accommodates change. 

There is another approach that would seem to deny us rule 
departures and hence cloud the accommodation to that conflict 
and incompleteness which characterize legal systems. One might 
say: You think you have found the legal system legitimating de- 
partures from its own rules when in fact you have found the legal 
system not legitimating rule departures but authorizing the de- 
ployment of different Principles and policies to which different 
weights may be assigned.' The actual process of confronting con- 
flicted demands is absorbed into entities called principles or 
policies, with the consequence of enhancing the authority of the 
legal system. 5 

Our response is that there are no principles or policies in 


‘Compare Dworkin’s distinctions (1963, 1967) among rules, principles, ane 
policies that might make such an objection possible. The points of agreemen 
and disagreement of Professor Dworkin’s analysis as such with the positions 
adopted here on rule departures we must leave to another occasion. 
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themselves, but that directives of the legal system become rules, 
policies, or principles through the manner of their use. Their use 
does not follow from their nature, but their nature from their use. 
Generality, vagueness, and precision do not determine whether 
directives function as principles, policies or rules. The critical 
determinant, we propose, is the way such directives function in 
a context of directives. When they work in such a way that depar- 
tures may be legitimated, then those directives tend to be ad- 
judged principles and policies and not merely rules. Is “Кеер off 
the grass" a policy or a rule? That will depend on whether that 
directive exists in a complex of directives such that sometimes the 
obligation to keep off the lawn cannot be maintained simulta- 
neously in the instant case with other legally recognized obliga- 
tions. Then, the fact accepted, it becomes a policy, to which we 
ascribe a certain weight. 


The Institutionalization of Conflict and the Values of Conflict Systems 


Conflicts are institutionalized through the gripe УТА of 
systems of behavior that permit the legitimation of rule depar- 
tures. That is what it means for the conflict to be institutionalized. 
For if, given conflict situations, there is no legitimation of the 
departure from rules, then, while the conflict nonetheless occurs, 
the resolution is driven underground as an illegal act. But legiti- 
mated interposition preserves the act of rule departure from falling 
outside the system. 7 
How far can that institutionalization go? How far does it go 
in any legal system? The answers to these questions we do not 
attempt here, although we submit that there are instances other 
than the jury in which the system of American law incorporates 
legitimated interposition and ways in which it legitimates rule 
departures by citizens as well as by officials. We do offer an ob- 
servation that is of primary importance: However restricted or 
extended the legitimation of rule departures may be under the 
Bp legal system, the study of those legitimations—where and 
ow they occur, how they are restricted, and how advantageously 
they might be extended or restricted—constitutes an aspect of 
j iderable practical and theoretical profit to 


jurisprudence of consi arta h 
the student of legal systems, an aspect шн Ну нез дун tap 


call “the jurisprudence of law-breaking." H 
Ап important consequence of the phenomenon of legitima- 


tion for the interaction of law and society— society as made up of 


autonomous individuals—is the installation. of individuals as 
ion of justice. A sys- 


participants in the creation and administrati 
tem that incorporates legitimated interposition generates for in- 
dividuals, although always within limits, а place for the exercise 
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of their judgment before the rules; and it extends such a place not 
simply in the sense of delegating specific discretion but with re- 
apert to the application and definition of those rules that define its 

iscretion. In other words, such a system extends a discretion to 
deviate from the rules, a discretion which is not simply a violation 
(since it is legitimated), but not therefore a compliance. By the 
counterposition of duty to comply and privilege to depart, the 
legal system has generated freedom in a very fundamental respect: 
the freedom of men not simply subject to the law, but, always 
within limits, independent of the law and capable of using that 
law for the ultimate ends of the legal system. That consequence is 
itself a value, and brings in its train possibilities for adjustment 
to conditions that could not have been foreseen with any clarity 
and hence could not have been planned for in detail. 

The other side of the coin is that by the counterposition of 
duty and privilege a system also generates unpredictability, arbi- 
trary action, and “justice” immune from planned social control. 
But what follows is not a need to decide between a system free of 
the possibility of legally justified rule departures or a system 
riddled with the possibility of such departures; what does follow is 
the challenge to create legal systems that under given historical 
conditions may attain the most salutary mix. For this last achieve- 
ment there are no aphorisms. 
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Two Lessons in Courtroom Confrontation 
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University of Chicago 


Taking courtroom etiquette and decorum as a complex instance of social- 
ization, the article explores current challenges to the courtroom as the 
last citadel of etiquette by looking in detail at two famous instances 9 
courtroom confrontation: the Scopes trial in Dayton, Tennessee in 
and the Conspiracy trial before Judge Hoffman in Chicago in 1970. The 
article concludes with an assessment of the viability of the courtroom, 
given the current styles of protest. 


_ The gestures and places of protest are becoming increasingly 
diverse and difficult to analyze and evaluate. The decade that be- 
gan with the sit-in—1960—has ended with the Chicago Conspir- 
acy trial —1970. A new vocabulary with words like politicizing 
and confrontation is replacing older words like civil disobedience 
and revolution. The Chicago trial in particular, because of its 
enormous publicity, and perhaps also the abortive start of the 
Panther trial in New York have generated a concern about the 
role, and indeed the viability, of the courtroom amidst the new 
styles of protest. 4 
. . There is in all this a novel but elusive topic to examine. Hav- 
ing brooded about it since the Chicago trial wound its way to а 
conclusion, І remain unsure as to just how to put the issue. € 


can perhaps ask whether the tactics of protest, which in the case of 
t went from the courts to the streets, are 


the civil rights movemen! 
now going from the streets to the courts. We can ask about the 
219 
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resiliency of the trial process in the face of confrontation tactics. 
We can ask whether the trial process itself can be politicized. We 
can ask whether in the American scheme of things it can ever 
make sense to talk about “political trials.” We can ask whether 
there are any circumstances under which political realities entitle 
participants in the trial forum to сеа privileges relieving them 
of customary obligations to etiquette an relevance. We can ask 
whether we are witnessing a breakdown in the socialization pro- 
cess that is reflected in trial procedures. 

The problem is that at present there is no single tactic, no 
single rationale of protest to describe, analyze, and evaluate. The 
Chicago trial, as we shall see, proves to have been an ambivalent 
instance of confrontation in operation. In any event the challenge, 
whatever its precise forms, seems to reside in a denial that the 
trial forum and the political forum are as sharply separate and 
distinct as Anglo-American legal tradition has always made them. 
We are at least being asked to reexamine our assumptions that the 
trial forum is hermetically sealed off from political currents with 
standards of etiquette and relevance that are all its own. 

Though courtroom confrontation is a to ic difficult to pin 
down, р to look first at the Scopes trial of 1925 (Scopes v. 
State, 1927) and then at the Chicago trial’ in quest of some pre: 
liminary observations on anatomy, effectiveness, propriety, and 
possible counter measures. An examination of these cases pro- 
vides insight into the social discomfort caused by disrupting tra- 
ditional modes of courtroom conduct, and tests the acceptance 0 
the courtroom as a non-violent forum in which to press legitimate 
rights and interests. 


HISTORICAL BACKDROP: THE SCOPES TRIAL 


___ It is inviting to go back to a very different place and a very 
different time—to Dayton, Tennessee, and the trial in 1925 of 
Joba Thomas Scopes, a young school teacher, for violating the 

еппезѕее statute entitled “Ап Act Prohibiting the Teaching 0 
the Evolution Theory . . .," which made it a misdemeanor (0 
teach any theory that denies the story of the Divine Creation of 
man as taught in the Bible, and to teach instead that map has 
descended from a lower order of animals." The Tennessee “Mon- 
key Trial” has become a firm part of American legend; its dra- 


"The transcription of the trial of the Chicago Seven is not available; Fed 
reader is referred lor further information to the sources listed at the end of t 
article. 
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matic possibilities were realized in the successful play “Inherit 
‘the Wind." 


by the jury. The court did not, however, send the case back. “We 
are informed,” the court pointedl observed, “that the plaintiff in 


case. 
On paper the Scopes case was a test of the statute, won by the 
statute. The law remained on the books for decades, to be re- 
pealed only in 1969. Yet the case, as we all know, is celebrated as 
marking a milestone in the fight for intellectual freedom. The trial 
was а great victory for the defense because, by using a confronta- 
tion tactic, the appealed over the heads of the Dayton court and 
jury to the publie outside the courtroom and literally ridiculed the 
law into oblivion. And the men who did it—Clarence Darrow, 
Dudley Field Malone, Arthur Garfield Hays—have always been 
regarded as heroes. А 

The defendants in the Chicago trial have been widely ac- 
cused of attempting, and succeeding, in turning it into А circus. 
The defense in the Scopes case have always been acclaimed for 
attempting, and pen! 177, in turning it into a circus. s 

If the Scopes record is read against the backdrop of the Chi- 
cago trial, there are arresting echoes. The defense offers an array 
of distinguished witnesses, scientists, who are not allowed to tes- 
tify. The trial is moved from the courthouse to the lawn outside to 
accommodate the audience and the members of the press who are 
in attendance. Since it is unbearably hot, permission 15 given to 
remove coats and to participate in shirt sleeves. At passen 
E the record shows applause or prolon ed applause an 
aughter from the audience. At one point, illiam Jennings 
Bryan having stated vi orously that the members of the jury were 
better experts on the ible than any of the scholars the defense 
hoped to put on the stand, the record reads: * Voices in Audience: 
Amen." And Darrow is quick to add, “I hope the reporters got the 
Amens in the record. . .." At another point there is à fuss about 
a ten-foot sign placed so that it will be near the jury 1n the outside 
courtroom. It reads “Read Your Bible." Darrow objects that it 1s 
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prejudicial in this case, and after some controversy, the court 
orders the sign down. At yet another point during his famous 
cross-examination of Bryan, there is applause for Bryan, and he 
notes to Darrow: “Those are the people whom you insult.” Dar- 
row rejoins: “You insult every man of science and learning in the 
world because he does not believe in your fool religion.” The 
judge interposes, “I will not stand for that," but Darrow does not 
withdraw the remark, and a little later refers to “your fool ideas 
that no intelligent Christian on earth believes." Indeed, there is 
even a moment when Darrow is cited for contempt, although he 
apologizes the next morning and the matter is dropped. (The 
judge had said: *I hope you do not mean to reflect upon the 
court?" And Darrow had replied: “Well, Your Honor has the 
right to hope. ”) 

In the end there are two major differences which perhaps ac- 
count for the great difference in public response to the two trial 
confrontations. Whatever the intent to ridicule the law and with it 
the religion of the local community, which was the dominating 
strategy of the Scopes defense, there is no resistance to the trial 
procedures, no disrespect for the judge or government counsel, 
and, we would note, no disrespect from them. Everyone is exceed- 
ingly cordial and polite and in the end the visitors thank the 
court and the bar for their splendid hospitality. The trial judge, 
John T. Raulston, in turn makes a little speech that seems in- 
credibly remote from the tone of today. He concludes: 

I am glad to have had these gentlemen with us. This little talk of mine 
comes from my heart, gentlemen. I have had some difficult problems to 
decide in this lawsuit, and I only pray to God that I have decided them 
right. If I have not, the higher court will find the mistake. But if I failed 
to decide them right, it was for want of legal learning and legal attain- 
ments, and not for the want of a disposition to do everybody justice. . · + 
We are glad to have you with us. 

The second difference is, I think, more interesting. The factor 
that made the Scopes case so memorable and so theatrical was, 0 
course, the appearance of William Jennings Bryan for the prose- 
cution as the counterpoise to Clarence Darrow. The casting was 
perfect on both sides. The factor, however, that made the trial 
viable was the fluke that Bryan was willing to be cross-examine 
by Darrow as an expert on the Bible and that the court was will- 
ing to permit it as an informal and somewhat irregular procedure 
outside the presence of the jury. The result was to provide in the 
course of the trial a forum for debate over the essentially politica 
issues of the trial without interfering unduly with the trial proper. 
It was almost as though the trial adjourned to permit debate of ta 
political issues that surrounded it. Thus, the pressure to enlarg 
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the standard of relevance, which was a visible strain in Chicago, 
was greatly reduced in Dayton. The trouble with this insight 
about the Scopes case is that it is hard to see how it could work 
again. Imagine adjourning the Chicago trial for a few days while 
defendant David Dellinger and prosecutor Thomas Foran debated 
publicly such matters as racism, poverty, and the war in Vietnam. 


CONTEMPORARY Focus: THE CHICAGO 
CONSPIRACY TRIAL 


We turn then to the Chicago trial. A special circumstance 
makes it possible to gain an overview of the tactics without at- 
tempting to digest the monstrously prolix transcript of the five- 
month trial. At the conclusion of the trial while the jury was de- 
liberating, Judge Julius Hoffman, who had issued several prior 
warnings, called the defendants and their lawyers before him one 
ata time and read off a series of contempt specifications to them, 
adjudged them guilty of contempt, and sentenced them to periods 
ranging from four years to two months. He was elaborate and de- 
tailed in his specifications; there were in all 175 specific acts of 
contempt cited. The transcript of that part of the trial provides a 
rational sample of the tactics deemed most offensive and disturb- 
ing to the trial process. Surely the judge can be taken to have 
harvested the strongest examples. It leaves two important impres- 
sions. First, that the tactics of the defense varied widely and are 
complex to catalogue; second, that there was no systematic stra- 
tegy pursued steadily throughout the trial. 


Strategems for Courtroom Unrest: A Quantitative Perspective 


The judge’s particularization of contempts provides a per- 
spective on the uir and flow of disruptions during the trial. That 
is, one can plot the 175 citations on а calendar. The mu are 
surprising although reading them is an avowedly subjective 
matter. ў 3 E 

There were, for example, stretches of the trial during W. ү 
few, if any, contempts arose. Thus, the five weeks from November 
б to December 10, showed nine citations in all, six with penalties 
$ fell on five of the days, and none of 
Kunstler or defendants Jerry Rubin, 
. Conversely, certain events pre- 
Thus, the troubles with defen- 
30 and dur- 
4 of all the contempts took 
span between January 23 and Feb- 
48 contempts. Thus, 100 of the con- 
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tempts occurred within 16 trial days of the five-month trial. In- 
deed if we abstract the Seale episode, the trial proceeded from 
September 24 to January 8 in a relatively uneventful fashion, and 
there were some 50 trial days on which the judge found no con- 
duct worth citing. | 
Moreover, somewhat the same impression holds if we trace 
the individual participants. Hayden and Rubin each went 
through November and December without engaging in any con- 
duct which Judge Hoffman cited as contumacious. Leonard Wein- 
glass went from October 30 to January 13 without a contempt, 
and Kunstler had a five-week span from October 30 to Decem- 
ber 9. (n 
One could possibly extract a different message by playing. 
further with the numbers, and it may be enough that during the 
five months there was the horrendous total of 175 contempts: 
Nevertheless I was impressed, contrary to the impressions from 
the press coverage, by the sense that the interruptions were in no 
sense random events and that two or three triggering events, such” 
as the handling of Seale and the revocation of Dellinger’s bond, — 
accounted for the major part of the troubles. The incidence ot 
unrest seems not easily compatible with the notion that the defen- 
dants and counsel relentlessly and steadily pursued a single- 
minded strategy of disturbing the trial process. : 


Strategems for Courtroom Unrest: A Qualitative Perspective 


civil disobedience, as when in protest over Seale they refuse | 
those four days to rise for the judge. Ranging in between are tV 
kinds of conduct: countless instances of caustic and at time 
sulting comments about the fairness of the trial and the judge 
countless remarks that are simply **out of order" in the sense © 
Roberts Rules of Order. А 
The heightened sense of interruption that these tactics 86 
to have engendered is perhaps attributable to five factors. Fir 
the gloss that the press, delighted with a new art form, insistet 
placing on the events at the trial; second, the theatrical posturi 
of the defense when outside the trial forum; third, the prese 
the jury and the frequency with which the judge found it neces 
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to have the jury withdrawn, thus producing a sense of crisis after 
crisis; fourth, the presence of *a studio audience" which often 
interacted with the defense, producing applause or occasions on 
which spectators were ordered removed from the courtroom; and, 
finally, the propensity of the judge to use direct orders in his effort to 
control the flow of the proceedings, which had the consequence of 
escalating many minor incidents into relatively major ones. 


Dellinger as a Deportment Model 


Interestingly enough the defendants appear to see themselves 
as having been more strategically disruptive. David Dellinger's 
contempt "history" is instructive. He is given 32 citations, the 
largest number of any of the participants, and receives sentences 
totaling over 25 months. Only six of his citations call for penalties 
of over seven days; the remaining 26 were apparently regarded by 
Judge Hoffman as relatively minor and for 12 of these the sentence 
is three days or less. And while Dellinger is more steadily disrup- 
tive from the judge's point of view than the others, he collects nine 
of his citations in the four days of October when the Seale problem 
is at its height; he goes through December and the first part of 
January with just three citations. j ў 

Dellinger's actions аге of several kinds. On at least five oc- 
casions the controversy is over whether he has engaged in certain 
conduct in the courtroom; it has nothing to do with issues of the 
trial or with larger issues outside the trial. On two occasions dis- 
pute is over the revocation of his bail. On another four occasions 
the citation is for not rising for the judge as part of the Seale pro- 
test; and on at least three other occasions the event 1s directly con- 
nected with the Seale episode. Several times it is for laughing. 
Several times it is an angry brief outburst about а witness as in his 
widely publicized use of the barnyard. epithet bullshit" which 
caused the judge to revoke his bail, precipitating one of the princi- 
pal crises of the trial. Several other instances involve a caustic 
remark about the fairness of a ruling by the judge. And once it is 
lor rising to propose on behalf of the defense that the jury which 
had been sequestered almost since the start of the trial be allowed 
to go home for the Thanksgiving holiday. His. tactics are nee 
surreptitious; his stance is опе of open defiance: It was the defen- 
dant David Dellinger who made that statement, he says ге- 
peatedly. Ln 

This is, of course, not quite all the whole story. And it is from 
the remainder that the sense of '*politicizing arises. Thus, his 
first contempt on October 15 is for attempting, just prior to the 
resumption of the trial after the lunch recess, to read the ое 
of the Vietnamese war dead as part of the Moratorium Day cele- 
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bration, and to ask for a moment of silence before the witness 
takes the stand. 

The incident is worth pondering. Dellinger's move seems to 
me clearly out of order; the trial forum should not be enlarged 
to accommodate political protests. Conduct which would have 
been altogether unexceptionable almost anywhere else is inappro- 

riate and irrelevant in the court. But the reaction of Judge 

offman and the prosecution to the gesture are equally inappro- 
priate. Prosecutor Foran asks that the marshall take “that man" 
into custody; the court has the jury withdrawn and orders Dellin- 
ger not to disrupt the proceedings. The judge turns to the court 
reporter: “І note for the record that his name is . . ." Dellinger 
interrupts: “David Dellinger is my name. i 

What then is the tactic? If Dellinger's move was made in cool 
anticipation that the judge and prosecution would over-react and 
furnish them with an incident, it is what we call confrontation. 
The move, however, is made modestly before the trial has resumed 
and the request for a moment of silence is made politely. It is only 
into the third week of the trial and there have been virtually no 
disturbances thus far. One cannot but feel that with a little resil- 
iency and prudence on the part of court and prosecutor this could 
not have been built up into “ап incident." In any event if the ob- 
jective was to make the court and prosecution look arbitrary and 
foolish, it is hard to say Dellinger did not succeed. 

On several other occasions, perhaps a half dozen in all 
Dellinger intrudes a brief political speech. Here are a few ex- 
amples; they always arise after some initial triggering event. 

On December 15 (note how far into the trial we are) a dispute 
arises over whether lawyer volunteer, Stuart Ball, has laughed in 
court, and the judge orders him removed. Dellinger interrupts to 
argue that Ball had not in fact laughed. And at the end of a lively 
exchange, this occurs: 

The Court (to Dellinger): Will you sit down? 

Dellinger: And you are very prejudiced and unfair and I state that in open 
court. It is not a fair trial and you have no intention of giving 
us a fair trial and when I speak throughout the country; I say 
that you are the assistant prosecutor or maybe the chief prose- 
cutor and it is true and the people of this country will come to 
learn that about you and about some other judges in this court. 

[There was disorder in the courtroom.] 
Spectator: Right on, boys. 


On January 12 after the court has made an evidentiary үш 
ing, Dellinger interrupts to say “Oh, ridiculous,” thereby ge 
erating another heated exchange which includes the following: 
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The Court (to the reporter): Did you get all those remarks? 

Dellinger: I stand by them, too. You earned them. It really brings the 
whole system of justice under discredit when you act that way. 
What Mayor Daley and the police did for the electoral process 
in its present form you are now doing for the judicial process. 


On January 23 after the judge has once more found it neces- 
sary to remove disorderly spectators from the courtroom following 
an extended controversy over a ruling by the court, the prosecutor 
Foran addresses a little speech to the court in defense of the tradi- . 
tional methods of trial which “have worked very well for two hun- 
dred years,” and which are “not going to change now for these 
people. " 

Dellinger (rising): Yes, kept the black people in slavery for two hundred 
years, and wiped out the Indians and kept the poor people in 
problems and started the war in Vietnam which is killing off at 
least a hundred Americans and a thousand Vietnamese every 
week and we are trying to stop it. (Dellinger ordered to sit 
down) And that judge won't let that issue come into the trial, 
that's why we are here. 

Foran: Your Honor, in the American system there is a proper way to 
raise such issues and to correct them. 

These are to be sure three vivid examples and they indicate a 
passionate refusal to abide by the traditional notions of what is 
relevant to the legal forum. They are simply speeches in the wrong 
place; they pose interesting issues about maintaining legal rather 
than political standards of etiquette and relevance. But what is 
impressive is that these are brief examples buried in the five- 
month long trial. 

Ironically, the most interesting instance occurs only after the 
trial proper has concluded and the judge 1s proceeding with the 
contempt citations. Dellinger is speaking on his own behalf just 
after being sentenced for contempt: y 

Now I want to point out first of all that the first two contempts cited 

against me concerned one, the moratorium action and, secondly, support 

of Bobby Seale, the war against Vietnam, the aggression against Viet- 
nam, and racism in this country, the two issues that this country refuses to 
solve, refuses to take seriously. 
4, „Judge Hoffman admonishes him to ta 
I don't want you to talk politics.” 

Dellinger replies: 

You see that’s one of the reasons I have needed to stand up and speak any- 

way, because you have tried to keep what you call politics, which means 

the truth, out of this courtroom, just as the prosecution has. 


Judge Hoffman requests Dellinger to sit down, and Dellinger 


Ik to the point, adding, 
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replies with an eloquent speech about “вооа Germans" and 
“good Jews” and “the new generation of Americans who will not 
put up with tyranny." There is applause from the audience and 
efforts to remove some spectators, including interestingly enough, 
Dellinger's daughter. In a moment, the transcript tells us, there 
is “complete disorder in the courtroom,” and the curtain comes 
down on cries of “Tyrants, tyrants” and "Justice in America." 

This episode invites a rush of competing reactions. On the 
one hand it can be viewed as a model of the new tactics in action. 
The speech goes outside trial relevance. As it escalates in rhetoric, 
predictably the Dua iecit react and coercive moves are made by 
the court with the final result being, in the reporter's phrase, 
“complete disorder in the courtroom.” It all seems like the execu- 
tion of a complex football play. On the other hand, it is striking 
that it does not come until the trial itself is over (after five 
long months of interaction) and the judge is delivering his con- 
tempt punishments. At the end of the trial Dellinger sees himself 
as having spoken out repeatedly to introduce political truth into 
the trial, although the contempt transcript would suggest that he 
did so only very infrequently and that the conduct, which so fre- 
quently upset the judge, was of a quite different order. 


EVALUATION OF COURTROOM ETIQUETTE 


The phenomenon of courtroom confrontation, then, because 
it remains so difficult to specify, remains difficult to evaluate. The 
line between literal obstruction of the trial process and disrespect 
for it is not easy to draw when one looks at concrete instances. 
Nor can we be certain that we are observing a calculated strategy 
at work rather than spontaneous anger, or a misunderstanding 
about the kind of forum a court provides, or, conceivably, à 
“chemical” interaction of very different life styles. One strong 
impression from the Chicago transcript is that we are watching 2 
domestic comedy where the two parties cannot stand each other, 
cannot escape each other, and, above all, cannot let each other 
alone. 

Perhaps we have insisted on more etiquette in the trial pro- 
cess than is indispensably necessary if it is to function. A trial may 
be the last citadel of etiquette in a society that has lost some of its 
taste for etiquette; the Chicago trial may evidence not 50 muc 
revolution as wretched manners. { 

Perhaps too, our sons have become more impatient than their 
fathers. The tradition, which I deeply admire, has been 
political trial was not readily possible in the United States. 
have had in the First, the Fifth, and the Fourteenth Amendments 
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built-in protections against it. We have also had norms of political 
freedom and freedom for dissent, and standards of decency in 
criminal procedures that could be appealed to powerfully. The 
trial was never, therefore, a final confrontation. Perhaps this ap- 
paratus of appeal is seen as too slow now for the tempo of contem- 
porary protest. 

There remain many issues to sort out and reflect on further. 
The concept of a political trial appears most unhelpful. When is a 
trial brought by the state—as are all criminal trials—political? 
The effort to disrupt a trial perceived as unfair seems no more the 
exercise of a privilege to protest and combat injustice than sus- 
tained heckling in order to disrupt a speech or meeting is an exer- 
cise of the privilege of free speech. On the other hand, the utiliza- 
tion of the contempt sanction on the scale and with the severity 
shown in Chicago in order to police the trial decorum seems an 
ugly and self-defeating ceremony. . 

A few simple counter measures come to mind beyond the 
bland advice to have better judges, better prosecutors, and better 
laws. It is fairly clear now that conspiracy charges invite disturb- 
ances; it remains to be seen whether a single defendant tried alone 
could have the audience, the resourcefulness, and the stamina. 
Further, excepting a conspiracy charge; it is not likely that the 
system will have to risk trials anywhere near as long as Chicago's. 

bviously a five-month trial invites troubles that a shorter trial 
would easily avoid; the Scopes trial lasted only nine days. It 
might be remembered that over 90% of all criminal trials last four 

days or less. dit 
е constitutional 


A tions about th 
Ithough there may be questi i veu et icum Public. At 


right to a public trial,” it may not alway: 
least, we might explore a format which. aoe 
limited number of spectators but which excluded the 51010 
audience.” It is a fascinating puzzle to wonder 
trial would have gone had the audience not 
courtroom. in 

Then, too, one might ask the judge to play a somewhat di ji 
ent role in trials of this sort. The point is not so much that he 
heroically control his temper as that he realize that purs Al 
stake is the image of justice being flashed to the world outs! e t ү 
courtroom, that his “opponents are trying to trap him into look- 


i i : i iversi ident 
ing bad. This may require that, like a good university president, 
he avoid unnecessary confrontations and that he season his legal 


ЕТТ ision i inoi U.S. 337 
*Wit Court decision 1n Illinois v. Allen, 397 
(Maret S1. 1970), in which ihe Court held that a disruptive defendant can be 


physically controlled as necessary to permit an orderly trial. 
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responses with some political realism, and uem By finally, that 
he pause from time to time to explain to the outside world the 
rationale for the rulings he is making. 

The new tactics, if such they be, may not endanger any con- 
siderable segment of the legal world. To work at any level, there 
must be some resonance on the part of the public to such tactics; 
otherwise the defense will appear simply obstructive, and perhaps 
mad. 1 am sanguine enough about the condition of the society, 
even at the moment, to suggest that there will not be many such 
occasions forthcoming. Not the least idiosyncracy of the Chicago 
trial was, it should A ays be remembered, that the conspiracy 
was predicated on the misadventures of the 1968 Democratic con- 
vention week. 

Perhaps the best question the Chicago trial and events like it 
brings to mind is why defendants in criminal trials, threatened as 
they are by serious harm from the state, have in general over time 
continued to behave. Maybe it was patriotism or fear of the con- 
tap sanction or due to the professional discipline of their coun- 
sel, but I suspect it was their perception of their own self-interest. 
The achievement of Anglo-American procedures, slowly won over 
the centuries, has resided in the limitations a civilized society 
thus imposes on its own use of power. It must be in the interest 
of the defendant who is now within the grasp of the state to со- 
operate in the exploiting of those limitations. 

We may end then with a bitter-sweet Jewish story that has 
been haunting me over the past several weeks. Two Jews are cap- 
tured by some enemy and are summarily ordered shot. As they 
stand against a wall in front of the firing squad, handkerchiefs are 
tied across their eyes. The one Jew angrily tears off the blindfold 
shouting: “І won't have that dirty rag on my face.” The other Jew 
nudges him and whispers: “Please, Morris, don’t make trouble. 

A criminal trial is not a proceedings in front of a firing squad. 
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The Lost Promise of Reconciliation: 
New Left vs. Old Left 


Armand L. Mauss 
Washington State University 


The dialogue between the Old and New Left during the past decade has 
resulted less in reconciliation than in rupture. This process has made quite 
clear and explicit the chief differences between the two movements, which 
are only roughly divided along generational lines. The differences dis- 
cussed here are of four general kinds: (a) social roots and orientations, 
(b) political positions, (c) strategy and tactics, and (d) representative per- 
sonalities and forums. References are made to the other articles in this 
issue where they fit into the schematic contrast here presented. 


In the past year or so, even friends of the New Left, such as 
Eugene Genovese, have begun to comment upon its apparent de- 
| mise (or at least its dangling in the doldrums): 

The Left has fewer prospects today than it had ten years ago. . · Whereas 
the rise of the New Left in the early 1960's promised to effect a reconcilia- 
tion of revolutionaries and social democrats, the gulf between the two 
camps (and within each) is now greater than ever before [Genovese, 1970]. 
. M Richard Flacks, who might be regarded as one of the found- 
ing fathers of the New Left, insists that “the social and cultural 
changes that produced it and were accelerated by it are irrevers- 
ible [1970], but that the past year *thas seen the total demise of 
SDS as a national organization and the thorough fragmentation of 
| the New Left as a political force [1971]." In some ways these com- 
ments are reminiscent of those proferred by similar spokesmen 
only about a decade ago with respect to the Old Left, and one 
| Wonders if the history of the New Left is to be so short that already 
in 1971 we can speak of it in the past tense: 
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2 ARMAND L. MAUSS 


The present essay, which is meant to serve only as an intro- 
duction, together with the other papers in this issue, will span the 
short career of the New Left to date, with many comparative ob- 
servations also made about the Old Left in the process. After this 
introduction, Flacks provides a participant-view assessment of 
where the New Left stands today and how it got there; in a way, 
his contribution is a kind of cursory history of the whole move- 
ment. Then Finney takes us back to the first stirrings of the move- 
ment and describes the social milieu in which the New Left had 
its inception. Demerath, Marwell, and Aiken deal with the earliest 
forms of New Left activism, namely civil rights projects, especially 
in the South, where there also appeared some of the first signs of 
the need for a separate black New Left. Marx and Useem then go 
on to suggest cogently that separation and self-help on the part of 
the oppressed has been a necessary (and perhaps inevitable) 
stage, not only in the development of the New Left, but also in 
earlier liberation movements. In the next paper, Hakman deals 
with one of the most important arenas in which radical battles 
have been fought: the courts. He explains the more “classical” 
style and strategy of radical litigation used by the Old Left in par- 
ticular and suggests some ways in which the New Left's use of the 
courts has been unique. Abcarian deals with an interesting phe- 
nomenon that was one of the symptoms of the demise of Old Left 
radicalism, namely the defection of some key intellectuals, and he 
concludes with a brief assessment of the prospects for a recurrence 
of this phenomenon among today's radicals. sir 

One of the more interesting and problematic issues in discus- 
sions about the New Left has been its seeming convergence In 
some respects with elements of the political Right, as a concomit 
ant of its rift with the Old Left. Schweitzer and Elden examine this 
issue and, at the same time, offer us some unique and valuable 
data with which to distinguish empirically the attitudinal " 
pase oie differences between Old and New Left. Toward the 
end of this issue, Liebman takes us to Puerto Rico, where a 
career of the New Left has had some interesting parallels (wit 
differences) to its counterpart on the mainland itself. Finally, 25 
a conclusion to the issue, I shall offer a theoretical {табы 
which integrates and condenses some earlier work on the т 
of radical movements, and suggests how social movement ШО 
might illuminate the development and prospects of the New 
as compared to the Old. 


CHRONOLOGICAL AND IDEOLOGICAL GENERATIONS , 

: uc 
It is plain from the papers offered here, as well as frei И 
of the other literature оп the New Left, that there are certa 
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| portant similarities and convergences between the Old and New 
Left. Indeed, in a sense one could say that the New Left is the 
spiritual and intellectual offspring of the Old (a point on which I 
shall elaborate later), that the younger movement picked up and 
| rekindled the Leftist torch that had grown dim during the dark 
| days of the 1950s (Newfield, 1966; Flacks, 1970). It is the differ- 
ences between the Old and New Left, however, that have become 
i the most interesting and have received the most attention from 
both scholars and journalists, a fact evident from the bibliography 
| of this paper. For some, such as Lewis Feuer, the conflict between 
the younger leftists and their forbears (whether leftist or not) is 
not only understandable, but perhaps inevitable. As Feuer puts it, 
| "Generational conflict and generational politics have their own 
atterns and universalities T1969, viii] "—an observation which 
ecomes the central theme for his extensive and erudite analysis. 
For Feuer, the New Left/Old Left schism is fundamentally one of 
_ a recurrent generational type, with many historical precedents in 
many different cultural settings. A 
To look upon the New Left vs. the Old Left as mainly a gen- 
erational conflict, however, may not be theoretically the most use- 
ful way to look upon it, for a chronological generation is not neces- 
sarily coextensive with an ideological one. There may be a rough 
correspondence between the two kinds of generations, but it is 
really rather rare for the majority (or even a large minority) of a 
Youthful generation to fall out with their fathers; the socialization 
m is rarely that inefficient. Most youth continue to identify 
argely with the values and traditions of the past, even in contem- 
Porary United States (Converse & Schuman, 1970). Conversely, 
youthful rebels can usually succeed in winning support from at 
least a few of the older generation and may even count some 
among these as their mentors. These observations apply, at least, 
to the Old and New Lefts. To put the difference between them on 
the basis of chronological generations is only a rough approxima- 
tion. While it is true, as many have observed (including Schweit- 
zer & Elden herein), that there is indeed a difference in average 
age between the Old and New Lefts, we nevertheless find три 
enarian Herbert Marcuse adopted as a mentor of the New e p 
iftyish David Dellinger one of its most prominent activists, а 
Sympathetic support from а variety of middle-aged intellectuals 
(e.g., Paul Goodman and Paul Jacobs). Old Lett 
It is also true that crossovers of the young to the an 
(Sometimes called “young fogies”), while perhaps not so olte 
Tecognized as such, are found in large numbers in political organi- 
ations like the DuBois Clubs and the Progressive Labor Party, 
Which Newfield (1966) and others consider part of the pee 
t, i.e., clearly heirs of an older radical tradition—along wit 
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such as Feuer, Coser, and Irving Howe among the “older” 
ation itself. And in the chronological middle between the 
younger and clearly older are those in their early forti 
of whom, like Michael Harrington, identify more with | 
than the New Left, while others, like Staughton Lynd, 
Leftists. Our distinction, then, between Old and New Leh 
rest on other criteria than just age, ав Feuer himself, 
and most others agree; and these other criteria might 
ly be considered ideological in nature. 
By Old Left we shall mean a somewhat heterogeneg 
political movement which started early in the century 
chief impact during the depression years of the 1930s a 
ears of the 1940s. It included a number of small parties of? 
Fabian, and other left-wing persuasions, some militant: 
organizations, and a number of outstanding intellect І 
of whom аге still Nein acie (e.g., Irving Howe, Sidney 
Murray Kempton). various segments of this movemeni 
to have had in common a commitment to a radical геу 
capitalist system (or even for some its complete overt 
establishment of some kind of socialist (or at least we 
and a tendency to sympathize with new foreign politici 
such as that in Soviet Russia, which seemed to exempl 


still others gave their ви 
cratic party, seeing in t 
ultimate realization of many of t 


acquisition of political ther 
this older кч y m its Marxism became latent i 


аман it deve a strong anti-Communist tei 
m er World War Il. Organizational ex ; 
Left might range from the scarcely radical ADA, i 
or the old CIO, to the somewhat more radical League for 
trial Democracy and the Socialist party (of Norman Th 
the way to at least the American Communist party ( i 
ful affiliates mentioned above), though there are those 
ists who would wince at the inclusion of the Communist 
movement. f 
То the New Left, this older variety of radicalism 
out, sold out, or become age tor К 
contemporary spokesmen or the Old аге reg 
tiently as mere "meliorists" and “tired old liberals. 
its birth and infancy in the civil rights movement of the Ш! 
the New Left began to take form as a much more brom 
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mitted youth movement in the early 1960s, stressing not civil 
rights and racial justice, but also militant opposition to Pep in 
Vietnam. The new watchwords in o vas to be 
“peace” instead ree = му 
called not only for the eliminat y 

for the radical redistribution of political power and 1 the 
quality of life. At times, campus issues were especially 

to the New Left, beginning with the Berkeley free speech move- 
ment several years ago, but the composition and programs of the 
New Left have gone far beyond students, student activism, and 
campus conflicts. Students have constituted а very important 


blacks, segments of the urban and a great many young and 
hot-so-young intellectuals, The chief organizational mE 
of the New Left (also called The New Radicals, The , 
etc.) have been the Students for а Democratic Society (8D8), the 
Student Non-Violent Coordinating Committee (now o 4 
extinct), together with more ad hoc organizations like 
the Vietnam Day Committee (VDC) and the Free Speech Move- 
ment (FSM) 


T П ders, especially those already familiar with the 
current political scene, the over-simplified descriptions of the ОМ 
and New Left presented just above might 
initial definitions. However, since 1 


have 
point of considering the two ийзе Ир Oia dos 
а much more precise distinction between conu 
imue-by-issue delineation of their differences in the realm 


and behavior. This delineation will be seen partly in 
rer and Elden paper, but we must go php 


her Í 
catalogue of Old Left/New Left literature would by 
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TABLE 1 
COMPARISON OF OLD LEFT AND New LEFT 


Old Left 


New Left 


SOCIAL ROOTS AND ORIENTATIONS 


‚ Origins 


Immigrants, proletariat, intellectuals. 


Manifest motivations 

Economic self-interest, economic 
justice. 

Presumptive allies and constituents 


Have-nots: immigrants, trade unions, 
workers, a few intellectuals. 


. Heroes and models from elsewhere 


(At various times): Lenin, Mussolini, 
Stalin, Spanish Republicans. 
Enemies and bétes-noires 


Fairly specific aggregate: bourgeoisie, 
including management, owners, bosses. 


Students, ex-students, bourgeoisie, intel- 
lectuals, blacks 


General social justice, idealism, altruism, 


perhaps guilt. 


Left-outs: the new proletariat, the poor, 
blacks, Chicanos, Indians, drop-outs, 
hippies, draft-resisters, intellectuals, 
student rebels. 


Castro, Mao, Guevara, Fanon, Ho. 


Rather vague aggregate: establishment, 
including power structure, corporate lib- 
eralism. (Might include such diverse cate- 
gories as teachers, college administration, 
churches, white liberals, racists, the 
military, labor unions, etc.) 


POLITICAL POSITIONS 


General ideological features 


Marxist, Fabian, historicist, collec- 
tivist, meliorist, future-oriented. 


‚ Government and its functions 


Essentially legitimate as is, with funda- 
mental reform needed. Ideally impartial, 
centralized, bureaucratic welfare state, 
with protection for political civil 
liberties. 


. Race relations 


Generally integrationist, assimilationist, 
equalitarian. 


Eclectic reformist, with increasing 
elements of revolutionism, Maoism, 
Marxism; a-historical, present-oriented, 
individualistic, purist, and somewhat 
nihilistic. 


Essentially illegitimate as is, itself a per- 
petrator of social injustice and oppres- 
sion. Total revolution needed, both 
politically and culturally. Ideally decen- у 
tralized, weak government with particip 
tory democracy, guaranteed income wi 
out bureaucratic supervision, and — A 
protection for personal (е.8., sexual) civi 
liberties as well as political ones. 


Generally separatist, Black Power 
oriented. 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 


Old Left 


New Left 


9, 


10. 


12. 


13. 


16. 


| 


College campuses 


Ambivalent; may be a haven for radical 
ideas, but not action; students not reliable 
as carriers of the movement. 


Chief indictments of status quo: Pet peeves 


Widespread poverty, unemployment, in- 
equality, exploitation of workers. 


. Foreign policy 


Anti-fascist and generally anti- 
Communist. Conciliation and non- 
involvement, except in “good” wars as 
a last resort. Generally pro-Israeli. 


Campuses are bases of operation, agents 
of social change. Liberate students from 
in loco parentis rules and other administra- 
tive controls, put them into the decision- 
making process, and radicalize the 
campus through them. 


Dehumanization, racism, indifference to 
residual poverty by establishment, 
middle-class values, overdeveloped 
society. 


Anti-capitalist and sometimes anti- 
American. Only “wars of national 
liberation” condoned, End Cold War. 
Anti-Communism obsolete, phony, Anti- 
Israeli or ambivalent, 


STRATEGY AND TACTICS 


Loci of action and recruitment 


Factories, mines, docks, etc. 
Acceptable acts and tactics 


General strikes, sit-down strikes, 
boycotts, pickets, occasional sabotage, 
factory violence. 


Neighborhoods, ghettos, campuses, etc. 


Same as Old Left, plus: sit-ins, teach-ins, 
vigils, other demonstrations, and occa- 
sional terrorism. 


REPRESENTATIVE PERSONALITIES AND THEIR FORUMS 


. Personalities (past and present) 


Eugene Debs, Norman Thomas, Walter 
Reuther, S. Hook, L. Feuer, Howe, Rus- 
tin, Muste, Kristol, Kempton, Dos 
Passos, M. Harrington. 


. Publications 


Dissent, Partisan Review, New Leader, 
New Republic, Nation, Worker. 


Organizations and aggregates 


ADA, CIO, LID, Socialist party, PLP, 
CPUSA, DuBois Club, NAACP, Urban 


C. W. Mills, S. Lynd, Hentoff, Hayden, 
Flacks, R. Parris, Gitlin, P. Booth, 
Newfield, C. Oglesby, Carmichael, 
Seale, Cleaver. 


Realist, Ramparts, New Left Notes, 
Studies on the Left, Liberation, 
Village Voice. 


SDS, SNCC, CORE, SSOC, VDC, FSM, 
Peace & Freedom Party. 
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orientations, political positions, strategy and tactics, representa- 
tive personalities and their forums. The first category has to do 
with the elements and segments of society from which the two 
Lefts, respectively, have come, and toward which they feel some 
affinity or aversion. Throughout the period which we generally 
identily with the Old Left (roughly the past forty years) and even 
before, Marxist and other socialist factions in this country looked 
upon the workers not only as their main constituency, but also as 
an important pool of potential recruits. The workers, in turn, in- 
cluded disproportionate number of immigrants and immigrants’ 
children, so it is not surprising to find some of the latter prominent 
in the movements of the Left from the beginning (Handlin, 1951; 
Howe & Coser, 1962). In their expectations of broad working- 
class support, the earlier Left radicals were largely disappointed, 
for the “respectable” labor unions (i.e, early craft unions) 
shunned radicals, the lumpenproletariat, and immigrants. Thus 
these latter categories, along with the intellectuals who were their 
spokesmen, were relegated to increasingly militant and isolated 
political expressions—if they expressed themselves at all. Thus, 
earlier in this century, the extremists of the Left were the IWW, 
the Communists, and the Socialists, all with a strong proletarian 
and pro-immigrant orientation. Their cause was rationalized and 
publicized by able spokesmen from their own ranks, as well as by 
a great number of middle-class journalists and novelists, such as 
the early muckrakers, and later Sinclair Lewis, Max Eastman, 
John Dos Passos, and many others. Though there was always 
much conflict and ferment in the ranks of the early American 
Left, all factions shared a clear and well-articulated philosophy 
of economic self-interest, whether that philosophy was cloaked in 
the heavy academic robes of the Marxist theory of history, or in 
the tattered overalls of bread-and-butter unionism. Furthermore, 
all were united in the fear, hostility, and outrage which they e 
pressed against the singular source of their misery and injustice, 
namely, the entrepreneurial class and its allies (big business, 
management, the bosses, rich politicians, etc.). з 
World War I brought especially dark days for the radicals. 
Repression of dangerous, foreign, and un-American movements 
and ideas was a natural result of the nativism, xenophobia, ап 
war fever of this time, all seemingly legitimated by the struggle 10 
make the world safe for democracy. While repression made я 
expressions and activities dangerous, the relative prosperity, hig 
employment, and a number of paternalistic company unions The 
ing the 1920s made them seem much less cogent and relevant. 5 
workers stayed relatively quiet and (after the post-War end 
immigration legislation) the large numbers of foreigners am 
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them became second- and third-generation Americans who were 
suspicious of radicals and far more concerned with working their 
way up in the system. Many of the middle-class intellectuals, how- 
ever, continued to search for new radical political and economic 
programs during the twenties. The flirtations of some of them 
with Leninism and (later) Stalinism are well known (Howe & 
Coser, 1962), though their admiration for Mussolini, in a time 
when it was fashionable, is not so well remembered (Diggins,. 
1966). 

With the onset of the depression, some of the claims and pro- 
posals of the Old Left seemed to make more sense, so the 1930s 
brought a revival of interest in left-wing causes. There was an up- 
surge in worker militancy; the modern labor movement, as we 
know it today, was actually born during this period. Many out- 
standing intellectuals, who are now among the elder statesmen of 
the American leftist literati, were in the forefront of the radical 
revival of the thirties, some of the most notable of them even join- 
ing the Communist party. Some radical activity also occurred on a 
few college campuses during this time (Howe & Coser, 1962), and 
alarge number of leftist groups remained anti-Communist (es- 
pecially Norman Thomas and his Socialist party), as did many 
but not all labor unions. However, with the rise of fascism in 
Western Europe and the accompanying approach of war against 
it, the controversy with the Communists seemed less important 
than maintaining a common front against the fascists and the 
Wall Street capitalists. The “common front” feeling received a 
temporary setback with the signing of the Molotov-Ribbentrop 
treaty in 1939, but when Hitler invaded Poland and World War 
ILbegan, the Communist Party of the USA became very patriotic 
and old “Uncle Joe" Stalin once again became a benign hero of 
the Old Left. Quite aside from the special question of the chang- 
ing image of communism during this time, though, is the um 
more important general change in the status of the Old Left. This 
Was the age of the New Deal and of the birth of the welfare dose 
America. Many of the long-standing demands of the viene ist 
party, and other Old Left factions, began to be implemente Hei 

ег other names, and organized labor was given legal S ing 
апа social acceptance. Thus the Old Left became respectable. d 

The changing status of the Old Left during the years chim 
and after World War II created for it the kind of problem t m 
have elsewhere called “double death-squeeze’ (see my concluding 
article herein), so common in the fate of radical social iyi ined 
le., the squeeze between co-optation and repression. Ont blish 
hand, the New Deal made organized labor a part of the esta (ps - 
ment and lent a degree of legitimacy and respectability to certain 
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important socialist ideas. Even the third-party "radicals" in the 
1948 election found themselves voting for Henry Wallace, who 
was essentially a product of the New Deal. In this way, the wel- 
fare state (which only began under the New Deal and has grown 
apace since) has constituted a substantial co-optation of much 
that the Old Left stood for. (Indeed, the late Norman Thomas 
once observed that he had lived to see implemented virtually 
everything he had advocated in his early days.) This co-optation, 
on the other hand, was accompanied by a continuing program of 
repression on the part of the federal government against the more 
militant residue of the Old Left (especially the Cammunists) with 
the advent of the Cold War, particularly during the 1950s. The 
result of this combination of co-optation and repression has been 
to reduce greatly the efficacy of the Old Left as an independent 
movement, or, in a word, to make it tame. By the 1960s, the Old 
Left had come to overlap substantially with the more liberal wing 
of the Democratic party and had shifted its energies from the clas- 
sical proletarian causes to the more bourgeois causes of peace and 
civil rights. The heavily bourgeois composition which the Old Left 
has lately taken on is clearly revealed in the data presented by - 
Schweitzer and Elden (herein); and in Abcarian's interesting 
article (herein) we see that although the "converts from Com- 
munism” usually stayed on the left side of the political spectrum, 
they identified with the bourgeois liberal Democrats. 


Social Roots and Orientations: New Left vs. Old 


The literature on the New Left, whether written by spokes- 
men (e.g., Flacks, Hayden, Newfield) or by outside observers 
(e.g., Keniston, 1968; Feuer; Howe & Coser), seems to point up à 
number oí differences between the Old and the New Lelts in their 
social roots and orientations. In some respects the papers 1n this 
journal issue confirm observations and interpretations reporte 
in the extant literature, but in other respects they do not. There 
seems to be general agreement, however, that the social class base 
of the New Left has been predominantly bourgeois rather than 
proletarian, and student or ex-student rather than worker—0! "n 
the words of the Port Huron Statement (SDS, 1962) itself, S DO 
in at least modest comíort, housed in the universities; ae 
(Though Flacks, 1970, and Dunlap, 1970, suggest this ba 
may have been broadening lately.) And in the early days oft $ 
New Left, at least, the blacks had a role that is somewhat rem! 
niscent of that played by the immigrants in the Old Left. In A 
case, the general tendency that others have observed for Mu 
Left to be largely middle-class, youthful, intellectual, and li 
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tarian is borne out in the analyses provided by Finney, by 
Schweitzer & Elden, and by Flacks in the present issue. 
The literature suggests that in many respects the ideological 


| orientations of the New Left have not been so clearly focused and 


articulated as were those of the Old Left. For one thing, the moti- 
vations of the New Left do not seem to be rooted in the direct and 
easily grasped economic orientations of the Old Left. There is 
good reason to speak of unalloyed altruism and idealism in talking 
about the New Left, especially when one considers the unselfish 
(and often personally dangerous) contributions made in its earlier 
days to the civil rights movement in the South (see Demerath, 
Marwell, & Aiken, herein) and to the community projects in 
Newark and elsewhere (Newfield, 1966). Those looking for 
"deeper" explanations, however, have offered various psycho- 
logical hypotheses (some more complimentary than others!) to 
explain the motivations of the New Leftists (see, e.g., Part VI of 
Lipset and Wolin, 1965; Feuer, 1969; Maslow, 1969; and Hentoff, 
1969). In any case, it seems reasonable to conclude that whereas 
the Old Left took up the cause of the working class and the have- 
nots, the New Left has identified instead with the left-outs, the 
powerless and alienated from whatever class, sometimes called the 
"new proletariat.” This group is by no means coextensive with 
the working class, for it includes the poor (whether workers or 
not), the ethnically oppressed, students, and other kinds of out- 
siders, whether these are drop-outs or left-outs. (Here the New 
Left orientation shows some interesting parallels to that of the 
19th century Russian narodniki—Feuer, 1969 ЛНА 

The focus of the New Left’s wrath and enmity is, similarly, 
far less clear and precise than was the case for the Old Left. Such 
terms as “ромег structure,” “establishment,” or even fascist 
pig” can be used to cover anything from a well-meaning old liber- 
al in a college administration to a policeman, bank president, or 
labor leader. In particular, the more militant factions of the New 
Left that have emerged recently have tended to condemn just 
about anyone in a position of responsibility who does not yield to 
their demands. Indeed, the New Left (or some of its elements) 
does seem to be taking an extremist turn, a point which I con- 
sider further in the epilogue to this issue. And some of the foreign 


heroes? embraced by the New Left (e.g., Castro, Mao) have 
brought upon pe со етай and urgent counsel, epe 
from some of the elder statesmen of the Old Left, who fear that | е 
Youngsters are simply repeating the follies that they themselves 


Vers in their early pro-Stalin and pro-Mussolini days (Howe, 
66). 
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Political Positions 


If the Old and New Lefts contrast in the ways indicated 
above with гезре@ to their social roots and orientations, the same 
can be said for their political positions, which of course follow in 
large part from social sources. The second section of Table 1 sum- 
marizes their respective political positions. It is not so much in 
their general ideological features, however, that the two Lefts are 
different; they are, after all, both movements of the Left. While the 
Marxist and collectivist outlook of the Old Left was probably 
more explicit, the New Left too has had a noticeable Marxist 
element since the beginning (if only in its anti-bourgeois protesta- 
tions), and that element has become increasingly important and 
explicit in the past few years. One could even go so far as to re- 
gard the New Left as a continuation of the Old Left, rather than a 
completely new movement (see, e.g., Harrington's introduction in 
Newfield, 1966). Such a contention might rest upon at least three 
considerations. 

First, there is general agreement that the New Left was 
spawned by the civil rights movement back in the days when that 
movement was a chief preoccupation of the Old Left (Newfield, 


1966; Kopkind, 1965; Demerath et al., herein). Much of the - 


idealism and enthusiasm of the young participants was harnessed 
during this time (late 1950s and early 1960s), and they were 
trained and socialized in ways which they put to good use in later 
causes. One might say, then, that it is in the civil rights movement 
that the historical nexus of the two Lefts is revealed. It was in this 
movement, it could be argued, that the Old Left “gave birth to 
the New, or perhaps, more poetically, “passed the torch" to t 
New. An implication of such a view would be to see the New БА 
basically as heirs of the Old, though they are probably regarde 
more as “heretics” than as “heirs” by many Old Leftists! There 
are, in any case, grounds for thinking of the New Left as historic- 
ally joined to the Old through the civil rights movement. i 

A second sense in which some see the New Left as a continu: 
ation of the Old is in its ideological extension (with modificati t 
of Marxism. If the Old Left emphasized the idea of class eom 
and attacked inequalities in the distribution of wealth, the “i 
Left has carried the same campaign to its logical extreme by a 
ing for an end to the inequalities in the distribution of power I by 
emphasizing the problem of dehumanization of the individua di 
the establishment, with its social, cultural, and political oppr 
sion. Or, to refer symbolically here to the intellectual БОК, 
of Karl Marx, we might say that whereas the Old Left gave us 
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attention to the ideas of the older Marx (i.e., class conflict), the 
New Left has extended the emphasis to include the younger Marx 
(i.e., alienation, etc.), (Feuer, 1969; Chapter 10). It would be mis- 
leading, however, to carry too far the ideological continuities be- 
tween the two Lefts, for there are respects in which they are 
critically different, as we shall show below; for the moment we are 
concerned only with the continuities. 

A third interpretation pointing in the direction of continuity 
between the two Lefts is the one sometimes made about genera- 
lional continuity. While the New Left is more popularly conceived 
as representing a generation gap, a number of studies have in- 
dicated that actually a large proportion of New Left youth are 
from parents who themselves were of a pronounced leftist inclina- 
tion, though perhaps not always as left (Keniston, 1968, and 
Flacks, 1970). This kind of generational continuity is quite clearly 
established by the Liebman paper (herein) for the Puerto Rican 
New Left as well. What is suggested by this view is simply that the 
factor of political socialization has contributed importantly to the 
rise of the New Left, and that in this sense (as well as in the other 
two) it may be plausible to see the New Left as a continuation of the 
Old Left in its general ideological outlines. 

The ideological and policy differences between the two are, 
however, perhaps of greater importance. First of all, the ideology 
of the New Left (insofar as one can identify a coherent ideology) 
has been much more of a potpourri than that of the Old Left 
(Newfield, 1966; Jacobs & Landau, 1966). In only very recent 
years has there been a really large element of Marxism and Mao- 
ism in the New Left. Also, while the Old Left (especially in its 
Marxist traditions) had a sense of historicism and futurism (i.e. 
its ideology looked both backward and forward), the New Left has 
aptly been characterized as present-oriented (the Now Genera- 
tion) and sometimes even nihilistic, with little interest in the past 
and little hope for the future (Gitlin, 1968). To be sure, some of 
the scholars of the New Left (e.g., Staughton Lynd) have taken 
enough interest in history to develop a New Left hireriesrep hy 
(Unger, 1967; Bernstein, 1968), but even this much sepa 
interest has not been general in the New Left. In addition, (hi e 
the Old Left was collectivist in its programs, the New Left has 
advocated decentralized and individualistic modes of ЕА 
€g., participatory democracy and “до your own ИШЕ, ау 
respect, the emphasis of the New Left is on the persona’, p ir 
hang-loose ethic, as opposed to party discipline—or $m ae f 
sonal puritanism—so often called for in the various Old Left m 
ganizations. (The latter moral style thus has seemed especially 
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anomalous among the “‘young fogies" of the surviving Old left 
youth organizations like DuBois Clubs and PLP!—Newfield, 1966, 
p. 129.) 

The Old Left seemed to have a real faith in government, es- 
pecially centralized bureaucratic government, as long as it was in 
the right hands; except perhaps for the Communist party itself, 
the legitimacy of established government was rarely an issue for 
the Old Left. In contrast, the New Left, especially in recent years, 
has come increasingly to damn the present governments (and 
governmental institutions) as essentially illegitimate oppressors 
of the people. For a while, the attempts of the New Left to delegiti- 
mize established institutions of power were pretty much limited to 
executive and administrative agencies (on campus as well as in 
city halls) and legislative organs (e.g., investigating committees), 
but in recent years the effort has been escalated to an attack upon 
the courts themselves. Hakman (herein) points out that the Old 
Left had pretty much accepted the essential legitimacy of the 
judicial branch, but the New Left has mounted increasingly dra- 
matic attacks on the established judicial process (as in the case of 
the Chicago Seven). It treats the courtroom as an arena for propa- 
ganda, farce, and guerrilla theatre (Levine, 1970).! 

In relations between the races, too, the Old Left was almost 
always integrationist, but separatism has been the prevail- 
ing policy for the New Left, whether in the black or the white 
“branches” of it. Perhaps out of despair over the snail’s pace of 
integrationist efforts of the 1950s, the younger blacks themselves 
turned increasingly to a militant separatist stance in the 1960s 
(with the slogan “Black Power"), and, after a rather reluctant 
beginning, the whites of the New Left have supported this separa- 
tism and militancy (Newfield, 1966; Allen, 1968). The most dif- 
ficult aspect of this separatism for the white Leftists to accept an 
understand has been the separatism within the movement itself, 
the decision of the blacks to “go it alone,” to close formerly in- 
tegrated civil rights organizations (e.g., SNCC and CORE) to 
whites. In that connection, the paper in this journal issue by 
Demerath, Marwell, and Aiken points up some of the areas 0 
difficulty that appeared during the summer of 1965, as young 
white Leftists (in SCOPE) attempted to work with (and for) the 
blacks before the **white exclusionist" policy of the blacks һа 
crystallized. These difficulties are among those which doubtless 


See also the article in the San Francisco Chronicle, “Ном Chicago 8 ШЙ 
to Use Trial," October 6, 1969. I have been much informed on the соет ай 
radical perspective toward the courts through reading ап (as yet) unpu 
paper on the subject by my colleague, David Sternberg. 
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contributed to the emerging black policy. That these separatist 
and exclusionist developments among the blacks may be in accord 
with general historical tendencies in such liberation movements is 
the main theme of the paper by Marx and Useem, who show us 
that in the abolition and the Untouchable movements there are 
clear precedents for the white exclusionism that has come to char- 
acterize the New Left's black liberation efforts. 

In foreign policy, the New Left/Old Left differences have 
been clearly articulated for some time. The Old Left, while some- 
times supporting peace movements, has never shrunk from con- 
doning wars “іп the national interest," or to contain the Com- 
munists" (as even in Vietnam), etc. The New Left, by contrast, 
has condemned the whole psychology of the Cold War in general 
and the campaign in Vietnam in particular. While apparently 
condoning “wars of liberation," the New Left has generally 
favored a conciliatory foreign policy and a sustained campaign for 
peace and disarmament without the old “obsolete”? fears about 
China or Russia. One interesting difference between the Old and 
New Left foreign policies not often recognized is a tendency 
among the Old Left to favor Israel and among the New Left to 
favor the Arabs in the current Middle East strife. This has been 
àn ongoing source of controversy between the New and Old Left 
groups, particularly in the case of Jewish writers who express their 
views in certain journals such as Commentary. Israeli spokesmen 
themselves have been appealing to the more youthful Left to rec- 
ognize an identity of interests with Israel (Avineri, 1970; Ches- 
noff & Kubic, 1969; Peretz, 1967). 


Strategy and Tactics 


The differences between the Old and New Lefts in strategy 
and tactics do not seem to be very great, except in their respective 
loci of recruitment and action, and even here we must speak in 
generalizations that have many exceptions. Though d were 
some noteworthy campus incidents associated with le oe 
causes in the 1930s, the Old Left did not, by and large, look upon 
the campus as a promising source of support. One of the reasons 
for this situation was no doubt ideological, i.e., the Old Left re- 
garded the workers of the docks and factories (not the oe 
offspring of the bourgeoisie) as the wave of the future. Anot er 
Teason can be attributed to demographic factors: prior to the 

50s, a much smaller proportion of college-age youth viter 
tually in college than in the 1960s. In more recent years, sy e 
More, student bodies have increasingly been composed of the 
children of the “соттоп man,” rather than those of the more 


Privileged classes of an earlier generation. 
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The New Left, though it has made certain attempts to 
the working class ideologically, has generally found it mudi 
conservative, especially in race relations and foreign policy, | 
very receptive to radical ideas or programs. Accordingly 
workers (and especially their unions) have been regarded 
sentially a part of the establishment, and the New Left has in 
focused upon the “alienated” and the “powerless” in th 
neighborhoods, ghettoes, and college campuses. The № 
idea that this new proletariat cuts across boundaries of race, § 
class, education, and age is aptly capsulized in the title of Fa 
humorously churlish essay, The Student as Nigger (1969). 
Forms of action and tactics of the two Lefts have sc 
been different. The New Left has shown some ingenuity and 
ination in extending time-honored radical tactics like the sit 
strike (which once was an industrial phenomenon) to 
arenas (e.g., city halls, college administration buildings, 
buildings). It has also extended these tactics to such colo 
dramatic variations as teach-ins, phone-ins, lie-ins, love-in 
still other -ins. Furthermore, increasingly in recent yea 
elements of the New Left have come to condone terrorist 
violence probably more than did the Old Left. To be sure, 
was violence aplenty in the old days, but it was usually co 
to the mine, factory, or dock, usually a mass or collective: 
by mobilized groups, and usually not condoned by the 
stream Old Left spokesmen. As elements of the New Lef 
white and black) have become more desperate and то! 
trated at the seeming inefficacy of non-violent approache 
terrorism has, by contrast with the old labor violence, take 
hit-and-run commando or guerrilla quality: assassinations ¢ 
policemen, nighttime bombings of college installations, the 
of bank buildings, the kidnapping of judges and (only 
countries so far) of foreign ambassadors, etc. Furthermo 
some of the mainstream spokesmen of the New Left, 
necessarily themselves engaging in terrorism or even ad 
it, have clearly condoned it on the part of others.’ 
Personalities, Publications, and Organizations 

The last section of Table fers lists for the Old 
Lefts, respectively, of representaNve personalities, publicati¢ 
organizations. There has been no attempt of course to 
lists all-inclusive. names of the personalities on the © 
list include someAlike Kempton and Harrington) who 


*See for instance the statements of Robert Scheer as quoted if 
Francisco Chronicle, October 28, 1970. 
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to consider the Progressive Party (PLP) and the DuBois 
Clubs as part of the New Left because of their 

ship, but I am following here Newfield and others who regard 
them primarily as survivals of the Hereditary Left in content and 
style. On the other side of the table, there would be some who 
would argue that CORE, since it began in the 1940s, should be 
considered part of the Old Left; and so, perha 

been, up to about 1965; but since then it has 
and a separatism that clearly are associated with the New Left 


black organizations. 


Tur New LEFT AND THE EYE OF THE 


As one peruses the voluminous scientific 
literature that has accumulated during the 1960s, 
that the eye of the beholder in largs pert determines 
that is made of the New Left, not with respect 
role and accomplishments, but also with respect to 
their cultural (as opposed to political) impact, and t 
future of the movement. The scientific portion of the 
where we might hope for somewhat more detachment, 
small; it is our hope that at least a good part of what 
present in this issue might add to the scientific work that 
d -including d of this journal that appeared 

(Sampson, 1 $ 

The New Loh ранно iu pa tended 
movement as motivated а moral 
growing out of major flaws and lailures in the established 
and оем system itself, and by she manifest 
Old Left to correct the time went cem 
уеп came to see the Old Left as indidem Is enoler- 
of the tolerance of the latter for * meliorism Ape 
ance for radicalism that went rhetoric. Ne Eus n 
tems largely to have lost the hope and —Á— (SDS. 
йз earliest documents, such as Port Huron to be 
1962). Even to its own champions, the movement seems now o be 

and 
been 
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Mruggling for it existence, not because the system 
are not stil there ( the system le seen as more согор! 

к — ү A by co-optation (in 
which the Old Left has willingly assented and cooperated), and 
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by mass apathy. Given this situation, many New Leftists see the 
future as catastrophic. They envision national bloodbaths, the 
emergence of a genuinely fascist establishment, and/or the com- 
plete collapse of the society. Thus the earlier optimism has given. 
way not only to pessimism, but also frequently to nihilism, anar- 
chism, and, in a few cases, even violent terrorism. New Left co 
mentators (e.g., Flacks) seem to be saying that if there is any hope 
left, it is to be found in the few unco-opted talented youth (black 
and white) who have been permanently radicalized and may per 
haps form a saving remnant for the future society (Howe & КАШ 
1967; O'Brien, 1968; Partisan Review, 1967; Cohen & Hale, 1967). 
Among Old Left spokesmen, there has been a variety of ex- 
planations for the rise of the New Left. Some have been чий 
sympathetic interpretations, which have paralleled those of the 
ew Left itself (e.g., Kopkind and Harrington) in seeing the сог 
rupt and slow-to-reform society itself as a sufficient explanation. 
Others (Feuer, Lipset, Howe) have offered explanations w i 
have purported to be more detached and analytical, but whic 
have been taken by the New Leftists as efforts at debunking. Ge 
erally, the Old Leftists have praised the earlier *'constructiv 
activism of the New, especially the civil rights and the communi 
action projects. As the activism became increasingly disrupti 
and violent, however, the Old Leftists became bitterly critic 
predicting that such tactics were not only futile but counterpro 
ductive, and certain to result in the strengthening of the righ 
wing, the repression of the left wing generally, and the popula 
discrediting of the whole left-liberal tradition. Many e 
commentators are convinced that their predictions have bee 
borne out all too well: the New Left is dead from suicide and goo 
riddance, and we had all better crack down on the few extremis 
and terrorists that are still around before there is any more Са 
age done to the country and to the Left (Nisbet, 1970; Сегрегаш 
& Smith, 1969). Р 
The Center and the Right in this country have also hadt 
interpretations of what the New Left has been all about. The mi 
tivations of those in the New Left movement have generally be 


ly been taken in by the altruistic rhetoric and facade of essc 
y vicious and disloyal misfits. The Center and Right have bec? 
increasingly disturbed and alarmed by loss in life and prope 
which they have tended to blame on the “radicals” and, to 80 
extent, on the “radical-liberal” politicians and professors № 
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have **egged them оп.” The 1970 election campaign was surely а 
reflection, both in content and in style, of this point of view. While 
the Center and Right may be willing to admit that the New Left is 
dying out or calming down, they still see it as dangerously sub- 
versive and capable of real damage; and there is not much of a dis- 
position to distinguish between those who do violence and those 
who only talk violently. It is probably a reflection of Right and 
Centrist alarm that political “terrorists” now dominate the FBI's 
ten-most-wanted list, for the silent majority will not be really 
silent again until the “radicals” have been locked up (Burnham, 
1968; Dos Passos, 1966; Geltman, 1967; Meyer, 1970; Niemeyer, 
1970). 

It is interesting that all three of the political segments de- 
scribed just above seem to agree that the New Left has passed its 
apex and may be on the road to oblivion, though some may decry 
that development more than others do. It does seem strange that 
the re-escalation of the Vietnam war (the 1970 ЕЕ of 
bombing in North Vietnam and the 1971 Laos incursions caused 
scarcely a ripple among the radicals. The eventual historical as- 
sessment of the New Left, of course, will have to deal with much 
more than the strictly political manifestations of the movement. 
More so than the Old Lelt, the New Left seems to have had an im- 
pact on our culture generally—clothing and hair fashions, argot, 
and even certain important ethics. In this issue, however, we shall 
be discussing mainly the political and sociological aspects of the 
New Left, which we hope will assist the reader in making his 
assessment at least of these aspects of the movement. 
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А participant observer interpretively sketches the nature and history of 
the New Left movement, from its genesis in the civil rights movement in 
the early 60s to its recent factional divisions, focusing primarily upon 
how New Left groups such as the Students for a Democratic Society have 
viewed their own aspirations and efforts and (to a lesser extent) those of 
the Old Left (here called “corporate liberals"). Particular attention is 
given to the significance and contributions of the two SDS documents, 
“The Port Huron Statement” (1962) and “America and the New Era” 
(1963). The paper concludes that, as а result of co-optation and of the 
failure of the liberals to embrace the New Left program as а whole, the 
Movement is now largely ‘defunct; nevertheless, the legacy of the New Left 
will be historically significant. 


The New Left which emerged in this country during the six- 


ties has disintegrated. By this I do not mean, of course, that either 
ions of radicalism 


the student movement or other mass express! | 
have disappeared. In fact, as the events of the spring of 1970 
demonstrated, radical protest and consciousness have rarely been 
as widespread in this country as they are now; rarely, if ever, has 


— 

Ч have drawn most of the observations in this essay from my experience asa 
lounding member and early officer of the Students for a Democratic Society, and 
from my continuing contact with the movement. A draft of this article was pre- 
sented at the 1970 meetings of the American Political Science Association 1n Los 


Angeles. 
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there been such strongly articulated anti-capitalist and anti- 
authority sentiment, so much rhetoric about revolution, so much 
resort to political violence. Moreover, my own prognosis is that 
the radicalization process is likely to intensify, not only among 
youth but in a number of other sectors as well. Often these radical 
and revolutionary expressions are labeled “the New Left”; but I 
think analytic clarity would be better served by reserving that 
label for an important but particular current within the larger 
framework of protest and insurgency among youth. 

The student movement among whites was largely triggered 
by the wave of southern d/ack student sit-ins that began in Febru- 
ary, 1960. These actions had a powerfully inspiring effect on 
many socially concerned, intellectually sensitive white students, 
who were galvanized almost immediately into a variety of activ- 
ities in support of the southern civil rights struggle. Aside from 
their inspirational effects, the sit-ins served as a mechanism for 
bringing such students together for the first time for practical in- 
teraction over political issues. It did not take long for a mood of 
activism to take root among significant pockets of students on 
many campuses, once the prevailing pattern of political apathy 
had been disrupted. Soon student marches and other protests 
were occurring around nuclear testing, civil defense, and other 
issues related to the arms race and foreign policy. = 

Much of the new student activism was reactive, moralistic, 
anti-political, and anti-ideological; but among the activists were 
those who were self-consciously political, who wanted to look be- 
yond simple protest against particular injustices to create à 
coherent political movement with a theoretical perspective. Some 
of these were young people who had been raised in traditional 
socialist environments and who aspired to a revived radical move- 
ment. Others were campus intellectuals with sophisticated back- 
grounds in political theory and social analysis. In any case tne 
student movement, like any social movement, contained from its 
beginnings a layer of people who specialized in organizing, theori 
izing, rationalizing, and planning, and who therefore were re? 
tively distinctive in the degree of their politicization. d 

The early political specialists of the student movement pee 
a particular intellectual mood. They sensed the need to pale 
politics of radical reform, and they were extremely cinta b 
the “passivity” and “stagnation” of established liberal polit! ol 
At the same time, they found little of concrete relevance 1n E 
the radical traditions, although they were in intellectua ini 
ersonal touch with them all and had considerable admira ihe 
or those of the Old Left who had at least kept the faith during ^ d 
hard times of the fifties. For instance, although they гезре 
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the wisdom of Norman Thomas and the intellectual toughness of 
younger social democrats like Michael Harrington, they found 
the Socialist party and other social democratic elements badly 
| compromised by a virulent anti-communism and a tendency to 
side with the United States internationally. Although they were 
impressed with the critiques of American imperialism which 
emanated from Leninist sects and individuals, they found these 
groups impossibly sectarian, morally compromised by their his- 
toric apologetics for Stalinism, and badly out of touch with Ameri- 
can political and social reality. Of all traditional radical groups 
_ it was the radical pacifists, like A. J. Muste and his followers, who 
were most admired by the younger politicized activists—for their 
dedication, courage, total rejection of the cold war, and their 
search for a moral and effective politics. But the pacifists seemed 
too pure, sect-like, and moralistic to win the full allegiance of the 
new activists. What the latter sought was a coherent, theoretically 
sophisticated radicalism that could have real historic effect and at 
the same time be free of the “moral failures" of the Old Left. It 
was out of this group and this mood that the New Left was created. 


NEW LEFT IDEOLOGY 


By 1962 the New Left mood had coalesced, and many of its 
Most self-conscious exponents had come together to form the 
Students for a Democratic Society (SDS). The founders of SDS 
were active, dedicated participants in the civil rights and peace 
movements; they were excited by the fact that groups of students 
had noticeably broken through apathy, but they were concerned 
that these groups not restrict themselves to protest over single 
issues. They saw as one of the functions of the new organization 
to present a coherent radical social criticism—by which they 
meant an effort to demonstrate the interconnectedness of issues 
and movements, and the genesis of apparently disparate injustices 
and problems in the basic social and political structure. Moreover, 
the SDS organizers were disturbed at the failure of the civil rights 
and peace movements to develop a political strategy, and at their 


tendency to rely on protest and moral witness as methods of 


dA Ma , i s one of radical- 
change. In addition to defining SDS's dcos day to pal: 


zation, they also thought the new organization w 
1012е the emerging protest movements—by. which nof mean d 
Strategy of change based on the use of various forms of politic 
action to alter the structure of power in the society. cesta het: 
Thus it is neither historically accurate nor analytically пер 


ful to regard the New Left as simply another name for faber 
revolt, anti-war protest, or other youth-based insurgency. Rather, 
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the New Left may be delined as a particular segment of young 
activists who were self-consciously radical ideologically, but 
disaffected from all ‘‘established radicalisms," and who self- 
consciously sought to provide political direction, theoretical co- 
herence, and organizational continuity to the student movement. 

It may be surprising to define the New Left in this way, for 
one of the most persistent charges made against it is its alleged 
lack of theoretical perspective and program—e.g., “Ме know what 
they are against, but they don’t seem to know what they are for”; 
or "They are mindless, nihilistic, and destructive,” etc. 

This view of the New Left is, I think, easily refuted by evena 
cursory reading of its early manifestoes and other publications 
(see Teodori, 1969). What I want to attempt here is an explication 
of some of the central issues of social analysis and political strat- 
egy with which the New Left wrestled. Such an explication, I 
believe, helps illuminate the condition both of radical politics and 
of the political system as a whole, in this country and in these 
times. 


SDS MANIFESTOES 


SDS, in 1962 and 1963, drafted two seminal manifestoes 
(Students for a Democratic Society, 1962, 1963) which serve as 
excellent starting points for understanding the ideological devel- 
opment of the New Left. The first of these, the “Port Huron 
Statement" (PHS), was adopted at the founding convention of 
SDS in 1962 and is rather well known. 

The second, adopted at the second SDS convention a year 
later and called “America and the New Era" (ANE), has ге 
ceived very little attention. What are these statements about? 

First, they contain wide-ranging critiques of American soc 
ety. These passages have a familiar ring, for by now radica 
criticism has been widely disseminated, at least in the universit 
and intellectual communities. The starting point for the New ы 
critique was the domestic racial crisis and the international col 
war. Explanations of these crises were to be found in the structure 
of power in the United States; in an economy controlled by t ü 
concentrated power of giant corporations that resisted redistribu 
tion of wealth and social welfare; in a foreign policy dominate 
by a military-industrial complex that had a vital stake in рари 
ating the arms race, military definitions of the national intere 
and militant anti-communism; in a Congress dominated by а m 
servative coalition that had a direct interest in maintaining d 
racism and the military budget. American politics as prese? 


| 
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practiced offered no democratic solution to the crises, for there 
was no real opposition within the system, no debate over the real 
issues, no active publics organized for change—only stalemate 
and stagnation. As a consequence, impetus for reform was weak, 
and elites were free to consolidate their power and act irresponsi- 
bly. Moreover, behind the urgent, visible issues of civil rights and 
nuclear war, lurked deeper and more structurally rooted prob- 
lems: the problems of continuing poverty and unemployment, of 
automation and the uncontrolled use of technology, of the Third 
World revolution, of mass apathy and alienation. All of these 
crises seemed to be converging toward one or another massive 
disaster: nuclear holocaust, 1984, or a downward spiral of decay. 
And yet the technological and social capacities of the society had 
the potential, not only of averting disaster, but of new, almost 
utopian visions, of widespread popular participation, of decen- 
tralized community, of an end to organized violence, of real ma- 
terial security and well-being for all people, and of authentic hu- 
man work. 


THE PorT HURON STATEMENT 


The central theme of the PHS was that the most immediate 
barrier to positive change was “stagnation” in the political system 
and the mass apathy which underlay that stagnation. But the 
“crust of apathy” was being swept away. The emergence of non- 
Violent civil rights action had shattered the apparent complacency 
of American politics and had, through challenge and example, 
awakened new possibilities for political action in many quarters. 
This was certainly the experience of the students who participated 
in the writing of the statement—they had been activated by the 
civil rights movement, and they could observe parallel ШУН 
ings in the religious community, among liberals, in the middle 
class, and in the labor movement. ; И р 

Тһе PHS sketched а way for revived political energy to ре 
focused. It outlined a vision of basic and radical reform, involv- 
ing disarmament and the channelling of public investments into 
ап internationally administered program. of world Reo 
апа into a domestic program for abolishing poverty and ur m 
ane promoting regional development, and completing the 

uilding of a welfare state. « 
ване а SDS's first manifesto advocated. a social 
lemocratic reconstruction of America linked to the liquidation e 
the cold war and of the arms race. How could such a program be 
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achieved? The PHS was quite explicit on this point. Radical re- 
form could be accomplished if the congressional and political 
party stalemate could be ended. This could happen, it was ar- 
gued, if a coalition among the civil rights, labor, liberal, and peace 
movements could be formed, which could mobilize a grass-roots 
effort to realign the political parties: capturing the Democratic 
party for progressive reform, and forcing Dixerat and conserva- 
tive politicians into the Republican party. Combined with such an 
effort would be a drive to wrest Congress from the Republican- 
Dixiecrat coalition through congressional reform, Negro voter 
registration and organization, expelling the Dixiecrats from the 
Democratic ranks, and supporting reform Democrat movements 
in northern cities. Clearly, such a political effort could not be the 
work of a few thousand student activists or civil rights workers; its 
feasibility depended almost entirely on the willingness of orga- 
nized labor and established liberal organizations to lead and give 
power to such a drive. The PHS was strongly critical of the politi- 
cal passivity of the labor movement, but nevertheless expressed - 
very strong hope that the latter was about to undergo major 
change. This hope was no doubt fed by developments in Texas, 
Michigan, and other locales, where organized labor seemed ac- 
tively involved in major political reform efforts. А 

The PHS concluded with a note on the New Left and the uni- 
versities. It argued that “the universities аге an overlooked seat of 
influence,” that their social functions were now central to the op- 
eration of the society; that universities afforded the freedom and | 
the opportunity to study seriously and debate policy issues; that 
consequently universities could be the base for a New Left which 
would reach out to the civil rights, labor, and peace movements, 
and help to unite these movements in a general struggle for social 
reform. 

Such were the concrete hopes and anticipations of the New 
Left at its beginning. Not for some inchoate, undefined revolu- 
tion," but for the development of a broad movement of reform 
within the political system, which could avert disaster and create 
the conditions for the full democratization and humanization 9 
society. The “agency of change" was at first seen to be a re 
labor movement, combined with blacks, middle-class liberals, The 
dents, and intellectuals, all striving for political ye ems d 
New Left itself was seen to be a university-based po itical ш 
ment which could use its special position, its youthful energy; pu 
its capacity for long range intellectual activity to catalyze a 
bridge much more important and powerful movements of the p 
litically disenfranchised and underrepresented. 
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| * AMERICA AND THE NEW ERA” 


| The ANE statement represented a development and modifi- 
| cation of some of these views. Its purpose was to elaborate a more 
detailed analysis of the potentialities and problems confronting 
the movements for social change. One of its primary themes was a 
| detailed critique of the Kennedy administration as the “central 
agency for strategy and decisionmaking” of an otherwise divided 
and increasingly beleaguered “Establishment.” The New Frontier 
was analyzed as a sophisticated, managerial administration which 
aimed at developing policies that adjust to the increasingly urgent 
domestic and international crises “in order that the old order of 
rivate corporate enterprise shall be preserved and rationalized.” 
us, for instance, the Kennedy administration was perceived as 
moving toward a détente with the Soviet Union and a scaling 
down of the nuclear arms race, but also as intensifying counter- 
insurgency activities and thereby preparing the way for U.S. in- 
volvement in local wars. The administration was commended for 
finally accepting the anti-segregationist demands of the civil rights 
` movement, but seen as deliberately avoiding a real attack on the 
pe of poverty and social inequality. In short, by 1963 SDS 
ad identified what it called a “corporate liberal” political elite 
which would attempt to modernize the political system, while 
fundamentally failing to create conditions for international peace 
or for authentic democracy at home. i f А 
Still, it appeared to be a heady political climate for radical 
reform. The very token adjustments of the New Frontier con- 
lirmed the criticisms of the New Left and reinforced. aspirations 
lor more far-reaching change. Moreover, the civil rights me 
ment had catalyzed black protest in urban areas by the spring o 
1963; the peace movement had begun to develop grass-roots 
political organization during the 1962 congressional elections and 
inthe heat of the test-ban debate; and campus ferment was rapid- 
ly growing. There is, consequently, a subtle shift of ш ^h 
_ ANE in its discussion of political strategy. In 1962, apat , an 
the absence of radicalism had been preoccupations; a ус | den 
was announcing that a new “local insurgency ain 1 ас id 
Peaceniks, students, intellectuals, andagrasiroo у: ега глеба 
*ginning to develop in many communities aroun & e im Ed 
Tepresenting an independent, albeit eth [ in itself 
orce alongside organized labor and liberalism. Mid biais 
could not win political reform or become à jane ERE ie 
Movement, but it could inspire, catalyze, goad, апо играч е 
iberal and labor organizations into creating such a mov : 


| 


; 
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Meanwhile, the 1963 statement went on to argue, the intensif à 
pressures for economic and social reform coming out of the ghett 
might well force the administration to re-examine fundamental 
national priorities. Once again SDS articulated what it regarded 
as a program of possible reform—that is, new policies and political 
directions which could be implemented “within the existing stru 

ture.” These new directions included: a change in national prit 
ities away from the military imperative, a negotiated end to 
nuclear arms race, a complete federal attack on all forms of d 
crimination and segregation, an attack on poverty through the 
distribution of income, the completion of the welfare state, full e 
ployment, and finally, the development of a “public establi 
ment” which could eliectively counter and control private corp 
rate power. In 1963, all of this seemed a very plausible progr 
in three senses: (1) such a program could serve as the basis! 
local political campaigns by independent radical, liberal, | 
peace forces; (2) it could serve as a rallying point for а natio! 
coalition between established liberalism, blacks, and local i 
gents; and (3) it might actually be implemented, as a гези 
ски popular pressures, by the corporate liberal establishn 
itself. f 


FAILURE AND CHANGE 


Between 1963 and 1965, SDS attempted to practice the 
litical strategy it had articulated. For example, SDSers wo 
actively in the peace movement on behalf of candidates and p 
grams that linked disarmament to the idea of new domestic рї 
ities. By 1964, SDS had recruited hundreds of students to Y 
in urban black and poor white ghettoes and in Appalac 
efforts to organize local movements of the poor, conceiving of 
efforts as running parallel to those of the Student Non-Vic 
Coordinating Committee (SNCC) in the black belt counties 0 
South. These efforts were explicitly aimed at compelling ta 
churches, and other institutionalized liberal agencies to mo 
the direction of grass-roots organization and action against; 
erty. Failing that, it was hoped that an independent po 
movement of the black and white dispossessed could develop 
ficient weight to gain political voice, both within the libera 
alition and in the political system as a whole. 1 


Showing the Way for Liberals 


It is evident that the initial political strategy of the New 
failed. I believe that the reasons for its failure greatly illum 
the situation we now face politically. For it is clear іп retro 
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that SDS knew what it was doing in the early sixties: it was laying 
out precisely the very strategy and program which the liberal 
coalition needed to follow if it were to maintain and enhance its 
power. This assertion is perhaps confirmed by the fact that every 
element of the political programs enunciated by SDS in 1962 and 
1963 is now, almost a decade later, beginning to be articulated by 
liberal politicians and theoreticians. It is now commonplace 
rhetoric in the Senate to argue for new priorities, to attack the 
military budget and the military-industrial complex as fundamen- 
tal barriers to genuine domestic reform. Now Professor Galbraith 
seeks a new program for the Democratic party which would be 
anti-militarist and would also address the problem of corporate 
power. He even thinks Democrats should advocate "'socialism"— 
which, incidentally, even SDS did not do at the beginning. Now 
Mr. John Gardner seeks to build a citizens’ lobby for reform, 
while other liberals search for a populist rhetoric and talk of form- 
ing a new political party. 

For most of the sixties, however, these insights were appar- 
ently lost to those who had significant leverage within the political 
system, and of course many powerful representatives of traditional 
liberalism stil/ deny them. 4 AN 

For example, organized labor and other liberal politicians 
consistently refused to oppose the cold war and the arms race, re- 
fused to oppose military-industrial interests and the escalating 
military budget, and refused to link the domestic reforms they 
advocated with the need for a new foreign policy. These same 
groups, by and large, were unable to mount any kind of aggres- 
sive grassroots organizing effort in ways that counted. There were 
some efforts to organize southern white workers but they чк 
hardly inspiring. The labor movement paid lip service, but de- 
Voted few resources, to efforts at organizing the non-working ur- 


ban poor. Labor leaders and liberals became bitterly hostile to 
SNCC’ iti izi ives in the South, and, ina momen- 
СС political organizing drives in Ue RAUM, Freedom 


tous decision in 1964, refused to back the. n 
Democrats in their effort to win representation at the БИЛУ bli 
onvention. It seems clear, incidentally, that had that single step 
еп taken at that time, much of the history of the last five m 
Would have been quite different. Ironically, of course, idera 
later, many of these same Mississippi Negroes were n ч 
emocratic Convention, but under quite different politica 
cumstances. 

Meanwhile, SDS and SNC 
poor in Mississippi, Alabama, Kentucky, 
Oakland, discovered first-hand what they 
before—namely, that if the national ро 


Chicago, Newark, and 
had only dimly realized 
litical system appeared 
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oddly unresponsive, many local political regimes were fundamen- 
tally brutal and oppressive in their treatment of blacks, poor 
whites, and their allies. It became clear very quickly that unless 
federal or other external power could be brought to defend ele- 
mentary constitutional rights, then efforts to organize the poor for 
non-violent protest and legitimate political expression were large- 
ly impossible. Thus the hope that students could contribute to the 
emergence of an independent political force based in the lower- 
class was largely dashed; although, of course, such movements 
have si nificantiy developed in many black, Chicano, Puerto 
Rican, Indian, and even poor white communities, as a result of the 
initiative of youths indigenous to these communities. 


The New Left-Liberal Split 


Just as the New Left was learning that its earliest hopes fora 
new politics of reform were unwarranted, certain new political 
developments were having a major impact on student activists. In 
Berkeley, for the first time, large masses of students (in the Free 
Speech Movement) were mobilized for direct action against uni- 
versity authority. Almost at the same time, U.S. bombing of North: 
Vietnam began and the U.S. intervention in South Vietnam was 
enormously escalated. SDS immediately became the first nation 
al organization to mobilize mass protest against the war, and 
much to everyone's surprise many thousands of students partick 
pre Both Berkeley and Vietnam indicated something which the 

ew Left until that time had not really contemplated—that. 
mass student movement was emerging, capable of acting inde- 
pendently on its initiative and in behalf of its own felt interests 
and that consequently student activism was not the property @ 
small groups of uniquely politicized or socially concerned youth. 

Events were in addition further estranging the New Le 
from its putative allies. Overwhelmingly, the labor movemem 
даш liberals, and social democrats continued to support tu 
Johnson administration despite the war. This situation seale ү 
already apparent cleavage between the New Left and the liber: 
coalition with which it felt at one time a critical identification 
Meanwhile, the black movement was rapidly abandoning its ШЕ 
grationist perspectives and entering its Black Power phase, am 
in the process explicitly informing its youthful white supporte 
that their work lay among their own people. sp! 

Meanwhile, the New Left was rapidly growing. In 1963, 9 
had perhaps 1000 members and no more than twenty fun a 
chapters. By the summer of 1965 it was ten times larger, and sol ti 
at the core of a much larger group of unaffiliated and less PY 
cized students who identified with activism and radicalism- 
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this point on, SDS issued no further collective statements of its 
perspectives: it was far too diverse and large for that. But certain 
leading ideas continued to be expressed and debated. 


IDEAS AND ISSUES 


The central issue for the New Left has always been the prob- 
lem of agency—that is, which classes and strata in the society are 
more disposed toward active opposition to the status quo, what 
means of power can they exercise, and with what effect? As we 
have seen, the pre-1965 New Left had a very coherent answer to 
these questions, but this answer was shattered by unanticipated 
events and realities. Since about 1965 the question of agency has 
been endlessly perplexing, and has not yet been answered with 
anything like the coherence found in the early sixties. Certain 
pieces of the answer have been clear enough to most in the New 
Left, indeed clearer to them than to professional social scientists. 

First, for a variety of very good reasons, students are the most 
insurgent group in the white population. From 1966 on, SDS 
leaders focused their energies on the organization of students, the 
mobilization of a student movement, rather than on efforts to link 
up with political forces external to the campus. That strategy was 
profoundly successful in its own terms. But it has always been evi- 
dent to SDS theoreticians, if not to many less ideological student 
| activists, that students by themselves cannot bring about much 
| change, even in their own universities. Although it is clear that 
| with respect to the war, students can have a major political im- 
| pact as a consequence of disruptive direct action, draft resistance, 
and the like, the fundamental social change sought by SDS and 
other students cannot derive from such efforts. Thus, the problem 
of agency has remained. Students have been an element, but only 
an element, in some combination of forces to change America. 

Second, some in the New Left, in attempting to investigate 
the sources of student radicalization, and influenced by p 
neo-Marxists, had the insight that a new educated working | з 
Was emerging out of the universities, and that this Ens о г 
working class had the potential in both radicalism and in гы 
to be a major force for social transformation. These new workers 
—in human services, education, science, technology, mass р; 
munications—along with the youth who were preparing £g ys 
this class, represented a significant sector numerically, an v of 
Showing many signs of unrest and ferment. Many gus j 

DS and the student movement soon became active in the fields 
opment of radical caucuses and organizations within various Пе 05 
of work, but SDS itself never became engaged in such organiza- 
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tion. Under pressure from Marxist dogmatists within the organi- 
zation who were contemptuous of such petit-bourgeois “revisions” 
of classical Marxism, the “new working class" hypothesis was 
abandoned as a working principle by SDS. 

Third, some in the New Left perceived that non-college youth 
—in high schools, on the streets, in the military, and in the work 
force—were open to radicalism and protest. In part, the radicali- 
zation of non-college youth was related to the spread of the new 
youth culture of rock and dope. Once again the New Left had had 
a major insight into the sources of insurgency in the society, but 
had little clarity about how to channel the evidently spreading 
youth revolt into focused political action. 


FRAGMENTATION, IMPACT, AND INSIGHT 


By the SDS convention of 1969, the organization had split 
into bitterly hostile and contending factions. Essentially, this frag- 
mentation was rooted again in the problem of agency. There were 
some who found comfort in a peculiarly dogmatic revival of tradi- 
tional Marxist faith in the industrial working class. There were 
others who argued that the only white group that was authentical- 
ly revolutionary was the youth, that the primary radical goal was 
the destruction of the American empire, that therefore the pri- 
mary agency had to be the revolutionary black movement within 
the country, together with the Third World revolutionary move- 
ments outside, and with the white youth playing only a suppor 
tive, destructive role. For most of the thousands of rank-and-file 
SDS membership, this debate seemed bizarre. The year 1969 saw 
the total demise of SDS as a national organization and the thor 
ough fragmentation of the New Left as a political force. There 8 
now no national political organization performing the leadership 
functions of the New Left; indeed, there is no more New Left, as 
have defined it here, although there are many new leftist individ- 
uals and grouplets. А : 

This fact is quite paradoxical since radical, and indeed p 
lutionary, consciousness has rarely if ever had so substantia 
numerical base or so much activist energy in this society as it” " 
has. In one sense, the New Left of the sixties succeeded beyon ife 
fondest hopes. It had hoped to break down public apathy; me 
deed contributed very substantially to the enormous politica ê 
ment which is now evident. It had hoped to generate таре n 
radical consciousness; this has happened on a mass scale i 
hoped to organize a mass student movement; it never in 
how extensive such a movement was to become, nor that 


— 
a 
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numbers of non-student youth would also be deeply affected. 

Radical activism has had a fundamental impact on our cen- 
tral cultural values and perspectives. It has hada profound impact 
on the universities, and this impact is now spreading to a variety 
of other cultural institutions. It has sparked an unprecedented 
level of organized opposition to war and militarism. Radical con- 
sciousness is now becoming rooted geographically in newly 
emerging communities of students, youth, and young adults. The 
purposeful effort of the New Left to revive American radicalism 
has thus succeeded. 

Toa very great extent, this process of radicalization has been 
due to the fact that the political system, and particularly the es- 
tablished liberal coalition, failed to take the advice which SDS 
offered in the early sixties, failed to incorporate the rising dis- 
contents and new insurgencies, and failed to press a program for 
the fundamental reordering of national priorities. Those profound 
failures, of course, deeply alienated young radicals from politics 
as such, but in that joint estrangement they found their greatest 
strength. 2 

s the New Left saw in its beginnings, however, opposition 
movements must ultimately have coherent political expression if 
they are to survive and achieve their purposes. In the absence of 
Successful politics, some in the movement are drawn toward sui- 
tidal nihilism and terrorism. In the absence of political allies, the 
movement becomes nakedly vulnerable to official force. In the 
àbsence of coherent programs, the movement's impact is local or 
merely disruptive. MIN 

Óne of the most crucial insights of the New Left in its most 
recent phase has been that radical social change cannot be created 
through the formal political system. Fundamental social transfor- 
mation occurs primarily in civil society and in the culture, in social 
relations and values. But clearly such transformations must be 
mediated and ratified through the state. The central issue for 
American radicalism at present is how to continue the processes of 
change which are now occurring in civil society, while giving these 


| changes effective political expression. Such political expression 


could occur either through the familiar co-optive patterns of liber- 
aland managerial politicians, or through an effort by radicals to 
Construct an independent national radical political organization. 
n my opinion, a substantial political base exists for £m а 
"hewed liberal coalition, emphasizing populism and reform, s 
Ога socialist third party. In the absence of either alter E 
may expect many years of deepening racial, generational, a en 
‘ural Polarization, intense civil conflict, and a politica syste 
отїпатей by militarist, reactionary, and authoritarian forces. 


3 RICHARD FLACKS 
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Longitudinal data from the University of California at Berkeley are ana- 
lyzed to test the relevance of New Left explanations of student protest 
politics when applied more generally to the study of student libertarian- 
ism. After first noting the predominance of change (more often in a liber- 
tarian direction) among the Berkeley panel, analysis turns to several 
prominent New Left themes purporting to help account for student activ- 
ism in the sixties. These include a concern with students class origins, 
dissatisfaction with the modern university, rejection of conventional 
achievement values, and intellectual competence. Except for dissatisfac- 
tion with the university, all of these themes are found to be of relevance in 
understanding student libertarianism. It is that the well-known 
association between social class background and student activism not 


only does not extend to the realm of attitudes m ea ag 
ns t. The a 
ut has also been over-emphasized in its own rig! idealism may under- 


that a complex pattern of intellectualism and ascetic i 
lie the ted pun of political tolerance among college undergraduates. 


As a natural response to increased student political activism 
during the 1960s, the number and diversity of explanations for 
recent student disturbances, both in the United States and aod, 

as grown almost exponentially. The bewildering array of prof: 
fered causes ranges from adolescent freedom and sowing of wi 
oats (Altbach, 1967a, 1967b) to insufficient emphasis on шеи 
athletics (Lipset, 1964); from normal adolescent strain and rebel- 
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liousness (Matza, 1961) to the rise of the modern multiversity 
(Select Committee on Education, 1966); from the failure of Amer- 
ican liberalism (Hayden, 1967) to the International Communist 
Conspiracy (Hoover, 1961). In the search for explanations of stu- 
dent political behavior, most attention has been given, however, 
to the work of trained social scientists who, like Keniston (1967), 
Lipset and Altbach (1967) or Flacks (1967), have undertaken ma- 
jor inquiries into the roots of student protest. These investigators 
have generally been concerned to discover the structural and psy- 
chological factors which set student activists or partisans apart 
from others and which offer clues as to why the student move- 
ments of the sixties at Berkeley, Michigan, and Wisconsin did not 
begin earlier or elsewhere (Lipset & Altbach, 1967). 

In some ways as interesting as most academic accounts or 
interpretations of student protest politics—and largely overlooked 
by the academic researchers—are those offered by participants in 
the New Left themselves. By New Left is meant that social move- 
ment of the sixties whose participating student associations de- 
signed and initiated most of the protests demanding change and 
reform that occurred on college campuses during that decade. The 
movement's best known group was the Students for a Democratic 
Society, but it included many other student groups as well during 
its history of increasing militancy. For a lengthier portrait of the 
"p "d see Cohen and Hale (1967) or Jacobs and Landau 

6). 

While more inclined to explain the rise of student activism by 
reference to blatant problems of social injustice in America, such 
as racism and poverty (Students for a Democratic Society, 1962; 
Cohen & Hale, 1967) or by accusations of hypocrisy among estab- 
lishment liberals, New Left writings have also suggested a number 
of other more sophisticated explanations of the student revolt. In- 
deed, recent work has indicated that many of the New Left’s per- 
ceptions of the reasons for student political concern in the sixties 
cannot safely be ignored by those seeking to understand the me 
student movement (Sampson, 1967). The present paper attemp i 
to pursue this insight by examining the extent to which exp 
tions by members of the New Left for their own political ac 
may also help to account for more general patterns of pos i 
libertarianism, or tolerance, in the student population as a W a 
Information gathered from students at Berkeley at the time W n 
the New Left was just gathering momentum provides the me? 
for doing this. » katol 

As a general thesis, I will argue that New Left conception’ 
the causes of student activism can, to a large extent, also be pu 
generally applied to the analysis of student political liberta 
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ism. As part of this application, two lines of argument will be de- 
veloped: first, that the relationship between social class origin and 
certain student attitudes toward protest politics is not as clear as 
much of the research in the area of student politics might suggest; 
and second, that some of the principles of unconventional asceti- 
cism, intellectualism, and idealism so frequently enunciated by 
New Left spokesmen would seem also to be of use in accounting 
for student libertarianism generally. 

Emphasis of several points will help to clarify the approach 


! taken in this analysis and the exposition to follow. First, it must 


be understood that it is not the purpose here to analyze New Left 
political action, but rather, to focus on one dimension of political 
outlook, i.e., libertarianism among undergraduates as a whole. 
Second, it is worth repeating that the explanatory hypotheses to 
be explored in this analysis are for the most part drawn from the 
accounts offered by New Leftists themselves for their own political 
activism. Thus, we shall be applying explanations offered by one 
particular political group for their own attitudes and actions to the 
analysis of one type of attitude (political tolerance) among a much 


| More inclusive student group. Strictly speaking, then, the present 


analysis will not permit any conclusions about the usefulness of 
these explanations or hypotheses from the New Left for under- 
standing the political behavior and attitudes of New Leftists them- 
selves. (Not only does the Berkeley sample include, no doubt, a 
majority of non-New Leftists, but any sample of New Leftists 
would certainly include a much larger proportion of activists than 
the one studied here.) The value of such an exercise 15 vindicated 
(in pages to follow) by its empirical fruitfulness; to the extent that 

lew Left concerns reflect (perhaps with some over-emphasis) 
those of an entire generation, and not merely those of a small and 
deviant political sect, then the approach adopted here should be 
especially relevant. : RUE iy oe 

.. Because much of the data to be analyzed is loni itudinal, т 
Will be possible occasionally to address ће p of how mue 
Impact certain factors have upon change during college i rA 
dents’ libertarian viewpoints. Especially in the discussion o! С a 
origins, and periodically throughout the paper, the bon t 
Perspectives of New from Old Left, as suggested by the theme 0! 
this issue, will become apparent. 


DATA AND METHODS i 
ere gathered in 


The data on which this analysis is based w p 
1959 and 1961 from the entire entering freshman class at the Uni 
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versity of California at Berkeley.’ Upon arrival, these students 
were given both a questionnaire and a copy of the Omnibus Per- 
sonality Inventory (ӘРІ) to fill out as part of a study of the impact 
of college experience on student attitudes. Two years later, in the 
spring of 1961, exactly the same students received an abbreviated 

PI (Center for the Study of Higher Education, 1959, 1962) and 
another questionnaire containing many of the same questions 
posed in 1959. The rate of response to these instruments fell from 
100 percent to 74 percent in 1961 of those students in the original 
cohort who still remained at Berkeley. The present analysis is 
limited to the 792 men in the cohort (excluding foreign students). 
Women's responses were not analyzed because the sororities on 
the Berkeley campus collectively refused to participate in the 
second wave of the study. Although some questions were asked 
only in 1959 and 1961, in order to avoid confusion in pages to fol- 
low it must be remembered that many of the same questions were 
asked at both times, thus permitting measurement of certain 
changes of student attitude and circumstance. 


Measures of Political Libertarianism 


The measures of student political outlook which comprise the 
решен variable in this analysis are two identical indices of 
political libertarianism, one from each wave of interviewing (1959 
and 1961). Scores on these indices are based on students? agree- 
ment or disagreement with the following five statements, which 
were asked at both times: (1) “A former member of the Com- 
munist Party who refuses to reveal the names of party members he 
had known should not be allowed to teach in a college or univer- 
sity”; (2) “Legislative committees should not investigate the po- 
litical beliefs of university faculty members”; (3) “The way they 
are run now, labor unions do this country more harm than good j 
(4) “А high school teacher who lends the Fifth Amendment 
while being questioned by a Congressional Committee shoul E 
fired at once”; and finally, (5) “Do you think most Negroes in the 
U.S. are being treated fairly or unfairly?” ub 

Regarding the first four of these items, students were also | 


3 г 

"These data were gathered originally under the joint direction of pus 

T. R. McConnell of the Center for the Study of Higher Education at d Pro- 

(now the Center for Research and Development in Higher Education) T D the 
fessor Hanan C. Selvin. The project received support at various times U 

Carnegie Corporation, the Social Science Research Council and d Grant 


artment of Health, Education and Welfare (National Institute ba PhD dis- 


o. M-4734). The current analysis is drawn in part from the aut з may appe 


sertation (Finney, 1967); responsibility for whatever shortcoming: 
in the analysis is, therefore, solely his. 
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provided with the opportunity of responding don't know. The last 
item, being a question rather than a statement, could be answered 
using one of the response categories fairly, unfairly or don’t know. 
Examination of the data indicated that don’t know answers were 
more likely to be of intermediate value between the others, rather 
than signs of ignorance, and were treated accordingly in comput- 
ing index scores. The only exception to this procedure was that 
students offering three or more don't know responses to the five 
questions were coded as inarticulate and were not given an index 
score at all. After each student had been assigned a libertarianism 
index score for both 1959 and 1961, all the scores on both waves 
were cross-tabulated in order to identify those who had changed 
during the two-year period and those who had not. The resulting 
patterns of stability and change are shown in Table 1, which in- 
dicates the percentages of the total cohort with certain score com- 
binations in 1959 and 1961. Although discussion will return to 
this table in a moment, it may be observed that the changes were 
sufficiently extensive so that they cannot be accounted for by mea- 
surement error alone." ; 

As a final preparation for analysis, the patterns im Table 1 
were employed as a basis for combining students’ libertarianism 
scores in 1959 and 1961 into a five-value typology of stability and 
change in student libertarianism during their first four semesters 
of college. These values include stable intolerance, stable toler- 
ance, any increase in libertarianism, any decrease in libertarian- 
ism, and a residual category for students whose responses were 
inarticulate or not ascertained. Any student who returned four or 
five libertarian responses at both times was classified as a tolerant 
non-changer, while those returning from zero to three libertarian 
answers were called consistently illiberal. Individuals who 
changed at all, even by one index value, were classified as chang- 
ers in either a libertarian or illiberal direction. — . i 

Several cautions should be urged in interpreting the meaning 
of the two libertarianism indices employed in this iy, is, 
since the work reported here is a secondary analysis ii it 4 
gathered for somewhat different purposes, the indices a? HU ld 
a their incompleteness as measures of libertarianism. It would, 
ofc 


ourse, have been desirable to have been able to all 
ous other panel items as well. Nevertheless, to have availa 


Campbell and 
*As di by Campbell and Stanley (1963) and Can 
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five panel items was obviously a great improvement over reliance 
on measuring change with some single item alone. Second, inter- 
correlations among component index items indicated that the 
three “civil libertarian” items contributed somewhat more than 
the others to the over-all indices. While the question about treat- 
ment of Negroes in America clearly pertains to libertarianism or 
tolerance of outlook, it is somewhat less clear that the question 
about labor unions does so. This last item was included because 
even though certain unions on particular issues may be charged 
with one or another kind of failing, to deny the general value of 
the labor movement as a whole during the past half century seems 
to amount more to an expression of intolerance than an accurate 
assessment of the movement's social achievements. Third, it 
should be noted that although the indices may possibly reflect 
students' political liberalism and conservatism, they do not, of 
themselves, measure this basic political dimension. The depen- 
dent variable in this investigation is to be understood as a mea- 
sure of stability and change in political tolerance (libertarianism) 
only. Furthermore, the indices do not purport to clearly distin- 
guish New Leftists from others. 


Measures of Intellectual Interest 


Before proceeding, it should be noted that many of the inde- 
pendent variables in the analysis to follow are of the same order 
of complexity as the typology of stability and change in libertari- 
anism. Table 2, for example, shows the relationship between the 


TABLE 2 
LIBERTARIANISM AND GENERAL INTELLECTUALISM: 1959 AND 1961 


Libertarianism 
Directional Change 


Non-Change Ано 
Illib- Liber- PO 
E t 
Intellectualism eral' tarian ulate' Total 


Non-Change: % (41 
Not Intellectual 37% 0% Dod (00) 
Moderately Intellectual 2296 13% 100% (68) 
(аһу Intellectual 1096 22% 

ange: 100% (212) 
Became Less Intellectual — 27% 12% % (285) 
100% ( 
Became More Intellectual 17% 13% 


"Don't Know” or 


10096 (90) 
Not Ascertained 


“0-3 libertarian responses out of 5 index items. 
^4-5 libertarian responses out of 5 index items. 


gi "i ses on either wave. 
"Includes respondents returning 3 or more don't know” respon: 
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dependent variable and students’ patterns of stability and 
in intellectual orientation. Res, to questions which were 
about students’ intellectual interests (both years) were 
into an index of intellectualism for each wave separately, 
scores on these indices were compared in order to arrive ata 

score for each student indicating the intensiveness of his ine 
tellectual interests if he did not change, and showing the direction 
of change if he did. 


ANALYSIS - 


It is of interest to observe the patterns of stability and chang 
in political tolerance of students over the period 1959 to J 


Table 1 shows, for example, that 58 percent of the cohort (indui 
ing figures represented by the asterisks) changed their degree of 
political tolerance in some articulate way: 37 percent of the sti 
dents became more tolerant, while 21 percent of them became lem 
зо, As several studies show (Finney, 1967; Goldsen et al, | | 
Newcomb & Feldman, 1968), these figures represent a greater 
tendency toward libertarian change than has been found at rm 
colleges, энең. certain schools with liberal reputations, 
as Bennington (Newcomb, 1943), probably have greater liberta 
an impact on their students than does Berkeley. Furthermont, 
some recent evidence (Sharp, 1965) suggests that the rate of 
dent political liberalization at some major public universities 
have increased in the past few years. In any case, the net t 
figure for the Berkeley students—that is, the figure showing 
number of percentage points by which change in a more 
ion exceeds change in the opposite direction (Davis, ! 
amounted to 16 percent during their first two years at 
Consi eens. m, this figure 
seem t must in mind, Ü 
that these data pertain only to the youngest undergraduates at tbt 
y; second, that the data were gathered at a time when tht 
first signs had just жр (at the 1959 hearings of the Howe 
Un-American Activities Committee in San Francisco) that к 
students of the sixties might not be another “silent b 
and finally, that the occurrence of any substantial net he 
libertarian attitudes among a college cohort (in the fift 
been found by at least one systematic survey (Jacob, 1957) te bf 
the exception rather than the rule. - - 
Byexamin longitudinal data gathered (гот a limited samt 
ple (№ = 159) of these same students in 1963—their senior yeu 
it was possible tentatively to answer the question of 
nent the changes were that occurred between 1959 and 1961, 
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dently and hence should be kept conceptually and analytically 
distinct. 

Having now set the stage, let us turn to the main question of 
the extent to which student libertarianism in general may be ac- 
counted for in terms offered by the New Student Left. 


Students’ Class Origins 


Let us begin by reiterating the method of interpretation to be 
employed. We start first by noting the main lines of reference 
made to social class position by the New (Student) Left in ac- 
counting for the militancy of student action and attitude in the 
sixties. The next step consists of applying these references as hy- 
potheses in an attempt to account more generally for civil liber- 
tarian attitudes among undergraduates as a whole at Berkeley. 
We then shall discuss the results of this empirical application. 

One of the features which conspicuously sets off discussions 
on the New Left from more traditional radical critiques on the 
Old (Marxist) Left is the different significance attributed by each 
camp to social class as a factor contributing to the rise of its own 
movement. In Marxist theory, objective class membership or posi- 
tion is the most important cause accounting for the rise of pro- 
letarian consciousness. In contrast, the New (Student) Left is 
highly ambiguous in relating class origins to militancy in student 
politics of the sixties. On the one hand, New (Student) Leftists 
generally have not pointed to experiences of class exploitation an 
economic deprivation as reasons either for their own activism or as 
a cause of student political attitudes in general. Conspicuous for 
its absence in most New Left discussions is any widespread belief 
that the campus movement itself was born directly of exploitation 
experienced by students themselves as members of the lower class. 
Nevertheless, references to exploitation of others are common when 
discussion turns to major social problems besetting America an 
the world at large. The New Left has been very much concerne 
with lower class suffering and exploitation in different sectors 0 
the society and in different areas of the world, and such prove 
are often cited by New Left writers in their explanations of the 
rise of student protest. d 

On the other hand, New Leftist critiques have also been didi 
cerned with the impact of aspects of experience in the middle s Л 
upon student political activism. Whereas exploitation and dict. 
ing of the lower class is very much a part of the New Left ү ү 
ment of American society, explicit references to alienation s 
“middle-class culture" are also an integral feature of epee 
by the same group of why there has been a student “revo! T uh 
shown in the summarizations by Flacks (1967) and ке 
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(1967), for example, the reasons cited by the New Left for their 
own involvement have much to do with the disappointed idealism, 
the bureaucratic anonymity, the materialism, the esthetic re- 
straints, and the “hypocrisy” associated with middle-class afflu- 
ent existence in America. Consistent with this analysis, there has 
been wide-spread acceptance on the student Left (and among 
observers of the college scene as well) of the repeated findings that 
at least the activist student members of the New Left are in fact 
mainly of middle and upper-middle class origin (Lyonns, 1965; 
Somers, 1965; Westby & Braungart, 1966). 

We have then an interesting contrast, at least in one sense: 
New Left explanations of the rise of student protest are ambivalent 
regarding the importance of middle vs. lower social class. Both 
lower class exploitation and middle class alienation are empha- 
sized. At the same time, extant research on student activists is 
agreed upon the higher status background of the average partici- 
pant, a pattern that would seem quite in accord with those parts of 
the New Left critique addressing themselves to the alienating 
nature of middle class life. But do the themes in the student move- 
ment of lower class deprivation and exploitation fail to attract 
individuals who may, before they came to school, have experi- 
enced such misfortunes themselves? Perhaps the accepted associa- 
tion between class origin and student activism can be interpreted 
to indicate that a certain minimal level of affluence (of familial 
“insurance’”’) must be attained before students will be willing to 
take the social risks of activist participation. But would not this 
interpretation imply that large numbers of other students with 
lower-status origins (and hence less insurance" back home) may 
well be standing at the sidelines in basic sympathy with the ac- 
tivists, sharing many of the same attitudes, even if not engaging 1n 
the same actions? { in New Left 

The high level of ambiguity, or ambivalence, in New c 
discussions about the role of social class origins in the рвоте 
of the student revolt might suggest, indeed, that students xine 
class backgrounds are not as unambiguously related to m rae 
political orientations as generally supposed. ome wit i 2 
possibility, the analysis to follow suggests that the oft- изеп } 
relationship between class origin and student activism very p n 
ably does not apply with any consistency to iei ndn 
toward civil liberties, and very possibly not even 10 зета ie do. 
toward student protest itself. Furthermore, a recurrent nE а ol 
logical shortcoming of those analyses showing the РЧ ШЕТ | 
student activists to соте from middle or ЕРЕ NAE ot 
homes has probably led to some overemphasis of the streng 


even that olt-cited association. 
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The Berkeley Cohort and Social Class 


But before addressing these matters further, let us examine 
some data from the Berkeley study, to see if the duality of New 
Left concern with social class finds any reflection in the libertarian 
attitudes of the Berkeley cohort. Such a parallel was, indeed, 
found. The effects of such factors as race, family income, father's 
occupation, and both parents’ educational attainment on stu- 
dents’ political viewpoints were examined through percentaged 
cross-tabulations.? Although in every instance the association was 
in the same direction as that suggested by other investigators 
(students of higher-status background being ever-so-slightly more 
inclined toward political tolerance than students of more humble 
origin), percentage differences were small and non-significant. 
This finding strongly suggests that, at least when it comes to polit- 
ical attitudes, the widely assumed tendency for student leftists to 
have been reared mainly in middle or upper middle class homes 
should be critically re-examined. | 

Turning to specifics of the Berkeley data, higher socio- 
economic background might, on the one hand, have been sus- 
pected of having already created more libertarian perspectives by 
the time of college entrance. However, even the strongest such 
relationship—between race and libertarianism—was actually 
quite weak. Of the 62 non-whites in the cohort (five Negroes and 
57 Oriental-Americans), 26 percent were stable conservatives 
while only three percent displayed consistent political tolerance. 
In contrast, 20 percent of the Caucasians gave stable conservative 
responses on the index, while 13 percent showed themselves to be 
stable libertarians. The only other class factor that approached 
even this weak association was the educational attainment of 
students’ parents (combined into an index for both parents). The 
relationship between father's income or occupation and stable 
libertarianism was almost undetectable. Perhaps it would be 
worth parenthetically pointing out here that although the poor 
were, predictably, very much underrepresented among the E 
dent body at Berkeley, large numbers of students пеуегїһе "m 
did come from families of modest means. A full 40 percent of t i 
cohort males reported their father's incomes as $7500 per year 0 


*Arbitrarily but consistently throughout this discussion the summed 
percentage-point differences between libertarians and illiberals for the ыш sd 
gories of the independent variable being compared (the highest and lowest} “elas 
for ordinal and interval scales) have been described as showing а ME and a 
tionship if between 15 and 30, a “moderate” one if between 31 and 4 е con 
“strong” one if greater than 45 percentage points; sums less than 15 ыс ete 
sidered to indicate no association. See Finney (1967) for the тоге с 
account of this analysis. 
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less, and 16.5 percent came from families in which the father 
earned less than $5000 per year. 
It might have been reasonable on the other hand, to assume 
that students’ class backgrounds would act as predispositions 
toward change in libertarianism during college. Contrary to such 
an assumption, however, three of the four class factors examined 
had no predisposing influence whatever. The only factor showing 
any such influence was the prestige level (trichotomized) of the 
students! father's occupation as measured by an approximation 
to the National Opinion Research Center scale of occupational 
prestige (National Opinion Research Center, 1953). Thirty-nine 
ercent of the cohort from the highest status families became more 
ibertarian, whereas 17 percent became more illiberal. In very 
weak contrast, 32 percent of the lowest status students became 
more libertarian, while 23 percent became less so. 


Composition vs. Incidence 


How can these generally unimpressive findings be reconciled 
with the clear association between student political attitudes and 
class origin reported by so many investigators? A careful review of 
previous work, along with the null findings reported above, sug- 
gests that current discussions about the class origins of students 
with differing political orientations require a major qualification. 
As we shall see. whereas there is a tendency for student activists to 
come from relatively affluent family backgrounds, there is no clear 
relationship to be discerned between students’ socioeconomic 
backgrounds and certain political attitudes, especially political 
tolerance. Care must be taken, as a result, not to generalize the 
findings with regard to leftist activism to student political orienta- 
tions as a whole. In addition, we shall encounter some methodo- 
logical grounds for being cautious even about concluding that the 
association between class background and student Bm " M 
strong as many observers have suggested (although we t "n : 
no warrant for concluding that the association does not dix 1 
methodological problem which prompts such caution is t д gen 
eral failure of studies in the area of student politics to deal wi 
the differences in strength of relationship that usually feres 
depending upon whether the data in question have been ta үе ss 
to show the composition or to show the incidence of student politi 


involvement. { ў 
It is important at this point to clarify the e dh al 
composition and incidence, for two basically different m 


i ich i different 
analysis are involved, each of which is useful мат: р Enn 


Purposes (Miller & Rein, 1966). In order to assess co 
ЖК of Wien political category of students (e.g. activists), 
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the percentages of individuals from different class backgrounds 
who fall into that particular category are tabulated. Composition 
analysis considers only individuals falling into a particular cate- 
gory under study. In contrast, estimating the incidence of some 
political trait among students of different class origins involves 
description of variations in the relevant political characteristic 
from one class category to the next. In this case, differences in the 
percentage of individuals with varying political orientations (e.g., 
activists vs. non-activists) are noted within different levels of class 
background. In many cases, the two methods may merely involve 
равок the same cross-tabulations in opposite directions, 
he relevance of this distinction for purposes here is that most 
studies of student politics in the sixties have been concerned with 
the class composition of various groups of politically involved stu- 
dents, rather than with the incidence of some selected political 
characteristic within different class categories, as in the present 
investigation. The difference is crucial: only the incidence figures can 
serve reliably as a basis for drawing causal inferences about the impact of 
class origins upon the [ийе of college students. Composition figures, in 
contrast, are useful primarily either to learn more of a descriptive 
nature about a group of people in whom one is interested (for 
purposes of formulating policy, for example), or as a means ol 
indirectly gaining some clues about the causes of certain attitudes 
or behaviors which may then lead to more definitive and well 
focused studies of incidence. , 
With this distinction in mind, let us explore some of the avail- 
able literature to discover the degree to which differences in stu- 
dent attitudes toward civil liberties and the campus revolt gen: 
erally can be accounted for in terms of students’ social class back 
grounds. On this particular matter, the literature is quite in ac 
cord with the findings for the Berkeley cohort: at best there is И 
an extremely weak positive association. Lipset, in his early study 
of Berkeley students (1955), found no relation between the pres- 
tige level of students’ father’s occupation and student attitudes 
toward the issues of requiring university faculty to sign АП, 
Communist loyalty oaths and prohibiting employment of Com 
munists in universities. In fact, those of his sample who were 
working their way through school were somewhat more liber 
than those whose parents were affluent enough to support {О 
Selvin and Hagstrom's findings (1960) for students at Berkeley 5 
few years later are inconsistent; their data showed a tenden нр 
students of higher occupational origin to be more likely Hel 
others to support various civil-libertarian policies, except for b 
very large category of students from blue-collar familie dun 
were the most likely of all to espouse libertarian views. {1 
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Somers (1965) reported no association at all between family in- 
come level and support among his Berkeley sample for the Free 
Speech Movement demonstrators in 1964. If these several reports 
from Berkeley (including the present study) have any general ap- 
lication, then the popular generalization that affluent upbringing 


| js more likely to result in more liberal student attitudes than low 


status upbringing is simply false. It is significant that all of these 
null findings pertain to the incidence of political attitudes among 
student groups of differing socioeconomic status. 

Although data for the Berkeley cohort were clearly inade- 
quate to measure student political activism, it is nonetheless in- 
structive to consider some of the studies which have focused on 
this behavioral dimension. Consistent with the portrait rendered 
by such investigators as Keniston (1967) or Block, Haan, and 
Smith (1968), these studies show that student activists do indeed 
tend to have been raised in families of higher status than non- 
active students. In contrast to the studies just noted, however, 
nearly all of these recent behavioral investigations, with the par- 
tial exception of Flacks's work, have been concerned with the class 


` composition of student activists as а group. As methodologically 


understandable as this shortcut to identilying causes of student 
politics may be, it has undoubtedly tended to overstate the 
strength of association between class and student activism. Fur- 
thermore, even the associations showing the affluent origins of stu- 
dent activists are surprisingly modest and in some respects 
Inconsistent. igh 

Of course, the reason why discovery of a majority of students 
from upper status backgrounds among student activists cannot 
alone reliably serve as a basis for inferring a causal connection 
between class origin and activism is the fact that such a тајог- 
ity” nonetheless comprises a very small proportion, of the students 
of similar class background at most of the universities concerned. 
Also, that college activists should include greater proportions of 
individuals from higher status families than the population as A 
Whole should come as no surprise, considering the well-appreciate 
fact that students at our best colleges and universities are drawn 
disproportionately from the more affluent sectors of scie Мо! 
studies of student politics do not make this particular misleading 
Comparison. Because of the danger that composition gurea may 
overstate some relationships, those well-known studies—including 


i 1966a, 1966b), 
the ones by Flacks (1967), Watts and Whittaker Eh ia 


Westby and Braungart (1966), and Lyonns (196 

presented Ep student activists on the Left je to 
come from middle and upper middle families must be interpre s 
Cautiously. Indeed, even the unequivocal findings reported оу 
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mitories. As for the findings presented by Lyonns, which 


Flacks in 1967 pertain only to forty-seven students li in dor. 
fathers' incomes, they are clearly modest in strength and ne 


ified further by Lyonns's discovery that it was the 
demonstrators who were most likely to come from privileged 
grounds. 


fact weak at best, and in 
and Marwell (1965), reporting on a sample of student civil 
volunteers, conclude that “the volunteers are no lower (or 


tests of the sixties, Studies of incidence would be required to 

more solid grounds for such confidence, and we have seen 

eral of the available studies in this area suggest that the hallowtd 
relationship between class and activism may not be as i4 
widely bel . Finally, abundant evidence has been 

show that whatever the strength of association between class 
ground and student activism, such an association із not cleat 
manifest when student political attitudes (especially 
attitudes) are the focus of analysis, rather than activism. 

Returning once again to the libertarian outlooks of the - 
ly cohort, we have seen that almost no tendency could be dus 
for students of r status origins to be more libertarian et 
those of more . Such a pattern is entirely m 
sistent with the ambiguity and ambivalence among ipee ИШ 
themselves as to the role of social class in the rise of the d 
dent Left omo in accord, as well, with the other fgg 
student political attitude reviewed above). To this extent, 


major and powerful factor accounting for the student polit ne 
к 
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heses” to be derived from New Leh commentaries 
role of social class in the rive of student protest moy 
some broader application to the libertarian perspectives of an 
generation. 
мй /асйов‹ with the Uniernty 
One of the most recurrent themes of the New Student Left 
radicalizing effect of living with the bureaucratic 
у and authoritarianism of what Clark Kerr (1963 
he "multiversity" (SDS, 1962; Cohen & , M67; 

и, 1966). In order to see if this line of 


= 
= 
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icipation in classes and 


the 
lour 
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predispositions. Nevertheless, the findings for the Berkeley coho: 
with respect to libertarian attitudes agree entirely with those re 
pone by Somers (1965) and by Kornhauser (1967) that dissatis 
action with the academic dimensions of college experience doe 
not, by itself, help to account for the political involvement or ai 
ism ol today students. One is left with the suspicion that Ne 
Left complaints about bureaucratic impersonality and anonym 
and about the shortcomings of instruction are epiphenomenal a 
that the real causes for their discontent lie mainly elsewhere. 


Ethics of Success and Achievement 


Of New Left themes, one of the most widely noted and vel 
mently expressed by New Leftists themselves (particularly th 
“hippie” wing), is their disdain for America’s middle-class v 
of success and achievement (SDS, 1962; Cohen & Hale, 19 
Jacobs & Landau, 1966; Flacks, 1967; Keniston, 1967). More 
expressed than mere disdain, however; in addition, it is arg 
that the meaninglessness, selfishness, moral hypocrisy, and bo 
dom of conventional adult achievements are among the ba: 
causes of discontent among today's youth. In its more speci 
forms, this disdain is likely to be expressed through profes 
rejection by students of conventional professional or bureauc à 
careers, aspiration for high incomes, competition for collegi 
awards, and the like. f 

The Berkeley study included several queries of both a gena 
and a specific nature which offer extensive support for the № 
Left’s view of the impact on students of American success moti 
Generally, the data reveal that students in the cohort who rejec 
various aspects of conventional achievement orientation Wf 
more likely than others to be (and to become) more libertar 
in their political views. This basic conclusion is entirely in agr 
ment with other studies showing that student activists ten 
reject careerist goals and to subscribe to various self-actualizi 
values (see Keniston's summary, 1967). At the most general I 
of inquiry, for example, students who consistently stated th ; 
was unimportant “to get ahead in life" were more inclined 
libertarian views throughout their first two college years—a m! 
erate association (see Footnote 3). On this particular questi 
success-oriented students were three times as likely to be politic 
ly intolerant in both years than were student ascetics (26 pero 
vs. nine percent), and conversely, the ascetics were three-an P 
half times more likely than the achievers to express libertar 
views (32 percent vs. nine percent). A weaker (though pens 
more interesting) pattern was revealed by those who change 
their success orientation and their libertarianism between 
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first and fourth semesters. Students who became more inclined to 
“get ahead" were also slightly more inclined to become intolerant 
in their political views; conversely, the students who became more 
ascetic during their first two college years showed an extremely 
slight tendency to become more tolerant. 

With only minor discrepancies, this very same pattern was 
revealed in response to another general question, which asked stu- 
dents to estimate what their future standards of living would be 
compared to their parents’. Those who lowered their estimate of 
living standard during college were noticeably more likely to be- 
come more libertarian than the students who raised their esti- 
mate; among non-changers, consistently high expectations of liv- 
ing standard were weakly associated with a tendency toward 
stable intolerance. Taken together, these two relationships make 
quite clear that skepticism regarding conventional success aspira- 
tions is indeed associated—as the New Leftists themselves sug- 
gest—with development of more libertarian points of view. 

This general conclusion was corroborated by certain patterns 
of response to other more specific questions, which also showed 
the greater tolerance of more altruistic students. For example, 
those who were sufficiently non-idealistic and self-oriented in 
1959 to say that they expected “leisure time recreational activ- 
| ities” to contribute most to their satisfaction in life were notice- 

ably (moderately) more likely than others to be consistently less 
tolerant in their political views in both 1959 and 1961. In con- 
| trast, the students naming “participation as a citizen In affairs of 
your community” or in “activities directed toward national or 
international betterment” were slightly more likely than all others 
to become more libertarian in the space of these two years (a 
weak association). р 

There were other specific components. of achievement- 
orientation which related to libertarian viewpoint. Students nam- 
ing as desirable traits in their conception of an “ideal job’ the 
chance to be “creative and original" or the opportunity to work 
with people rather than things” were more consistently I ape p 
and more likely to become more so; those materialists citing eit ой 
the chance to “еагп a great deal of money” or the provision О 7 
| "stable, secure future" were more illiberal in both ways (wea 


relationships). Regarding the purposes to be achieved use 
higher education, respondents who were stably committed to cot- 
lege education as a means to “provide vocational training меге 
less likely to be consistently libertarian than those whose concep- 


i i ion i d 1961 was to “provide a 
tion of higher education in both 1959 an Кл 


basic general education and appreciation of i dou eroi san 


tion—total difference of 25 percentage poin 
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educational values, those who shifted to the view in 1961 that col. 
lege education could best "help develop my moral capacities, 
ethical standards and values" were the most likely of all changers 
to become more libertarian in viewpoint (moderate association). 
As for student's preferences for the “Кіпа of firm, organization or 
situation [you] would most like to work in," students who were 
committed on both waves to working in educational institutions 
were conspicuous for their stable libertarian attitudes (moderate 
association), while those who consistently preferred to work in 
some other public setting, such as government, public welfare 
agencies, or non-profit organizations, were the most likely of all" 
to become more politically tolerant between 1959 and 1961 (weak);| 
in contrast, the students committed to working in corporations or 
in their own professional offices were the most consistently intoler- 
ant (moderate association) and among the least likely to become 
less so (weak). Among those who changed their desired work setting 
between their first and fourth semesters, the ones who shifted their 
sights from various small business settings to a large firm or cor- 
poration were by far the most likely group to become less tolerant 
during college—33 percent of these people became less tolerant, 
while 30 percent became more tolerant; in contrast, the students 
who switched their desires from a large firm or corporation to an 
educational institution were very strongly inclined to become 
more libertarian during their first two years of college—only four 
percent became less tolerant, while 65 percent of them moved in 
the opposite direction. 

These data make it quite clear that the Berkeley under- 
graduates who, during the period of study, most strongly rejected 
conventional valuations of success and achievement, whose gen 
eral goals in life were the most altruistic and idealistic in nature, 
and who were the most likely of all to commit themselves to jobs 
devoted to the public welfare, were also the most likely to be (and 
become) more politically libertarian. In these ways, again, a part 
of the New Student Left’s conception of itself appears to have 
broader application as well. 


Grades and Intellectual Interests 


The portrait would not be complete without a look at the 
academic achievements, educational aspirations, and intellectual 
interests of the panel. For the most part, the New Student Left 
has not been inclined toward direct self-examination on these 
matters; nevertheless, their high self-regard on matters of general 
intellectual integrity and ability may easily be inferred from their 
frequent attacks on the educational shortcomings of the universi- 
ties (i.e., Section 3 of Cohen & Hale, 1967; Horowitz, 1962; SDS, 
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962). Indeed, such researchers as Somers (1965), Flacks (1967), 
Aiken et al. (1965), and Heist (1965) have consistently found 
tudent liberals and activists to be among the most intellectually 
ipable on their campuses. The present data from Berkeley gener- 
By confirm this conclusion with regard to libertarian attitudes. 
However, this general confirmation is subject to several interest- 
ing qualifications indicating that the most tolerant students are to 
be found among those who are also most inclined to reject conven- 
ional values of academic achievement. 

To start with, the panel data do reveal a modest parallel to 
the finding just noted that student activists on the Left tend to 
produce superior academic records. Although a measure of stabil- 
and change in grade-point-average over the two years yielded 
only an extremely weak connection between low grades and polit- 
ical intolerance, a four-semester composite measure did reveal a 

omewhat more substantial pattern of incidence among the Berke- 


nearly twice as likely to be highly libertarian on both waves (21 
i impact of cumulative 


only the weakest of 


sociations could be found, although in the same general direc- 
ion. (It should be noted that the reliability of the information on 
Brades is unquestionable, since GPAs were taken from official 
University records. ) 
— A most interesting qualification of this tendency for more 
competent students to be more tolerant was discovered, however. 
When the students were asked (in both years) how much impor- 
tance they attached to getting good grades, their replies indicated 
that those whose emphasis upon the importance of getting good 
grades decreased between their first and fourth semesters were 
nsiderably more likely to become more libertarian than those 
who raised their valuation of grades. Forty-five percent of those 
Who became more grade-conscious also became less tolerant, 
While only 28 percent moved in the opposite direction politically. 
"Among the students who lowered their valuation of grades, how- 


“ever, only 20 percent became less tolerant, while 38 percent be- 
evealed among those with stable 


then, the New Student 
ddle class achieve- 


stion of what the 
d subjective valua- 
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tion of grade-getting might be upon students' political views. 
Would it be reasonable, for instance, to expect that actual com- 
petence would conspire (interact) with subjective depreciation of 
grades in such a way as to maximize political libertarianism? 
Examination of the data revealed that such was precisely the case. 
Specifically, among the 22 individuals who made medium or high 
grades and whose valuation of academic achievement rose be- 
tween 1959 and 1961, 45 percent became less tolerant and 27 
percent became more tolerant. In contrast, among the 208 stu- 
dents who likewise did relatively well in school, but who lowered 
the importance they placed on grades, only 18 percent became less 
tolerant politically, while 40 percent became more tolerant. No 
other significant associations could be found in the three-variable 
table showing this interaction, except that the main impact of 
change in valuation of grades could still be weakly seen among 
those libertarian changers with low grades. One clear implication 
of this interaction is that the connection between devaluation of 
achievement and increased libertarianism is probably not a result 
of a “sour grapes” reaction that might be inferred if devaluation 
of grades had joined with academic incompetence in its impact on 
political attitude. Instead, a more fitting inference might be that a 
sort of ascetic idealism underlies development of greater student 
libertarianism. Previous evidence, along with more to follow, 
strengthens this inference substantially. 

Not only are patterns of libertarianism related to actual aca- 
demic achievement, but, as Table 2 shows, they are even more 
prominently associated with commitment to general intellectual 
interests. The measure of “general intellectualism" employed 
originated as one of several multiple-item scales of the Omnibus 
Personality Inventory developed at the Center for Research and 
Development in Higher Education at the University of California 
at Berkeley (CSHE, 1962). The items comprising this scale each 
year consist of responses to 60 true-false statements describing 
students’ interests in philosophy, science, artistic, and other *'seri- 
ous" subjects. As may be seen in the table, the most striking asso- 
ciation is found in the tendency for consistently intellectual 
students to have been more extensively tolerant in both 1959 and 
1961, thus indicating that the tie between these two factors devel- 
oped well before students arrived at Berkeley. More modest, but 
perhaps also more interesting, is the indication that intellectual 

.orientation itself may, as indicated by the association between 
stable intellectualism and changes in libertarianism, have induced 
more libertarian political views during college. This association 18 
reinforced by the causally more ambiguous relationship in the 
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me direction between changes in intellectualism and changes 
їп libertarianism. 

Further evidence of the link between intellectualism and 
owth of political tolerance during college was offered by the 
students who shifted from an applied or vocationally-oriented 
ajor, like business administration or engineering, to a *'theo- 
retical” major, like one of the pure natural sciences, one of the 
Social sciences, or the humanities. These individuals were con- 
iderably more likely to become more tolerant politically during 
eir first four semesters, while those who moved in the opposite 
direction (гот theoretical to applied fields—were about as likely 
to become more intolerant as to become more tolerant. 

The clearest evidence of all of a connection between intel- 
lectualism and libertarianism can be seen in Table 3, which shows 
the very strong relationships between actual commitment to 
udying, on the one hand, and patterns of libertarianism between 
[959 and 1961, on the other. When asked, in a hypothetical situa- 
ion, to choose between staying home to study for a quiz in a 
ourse in which the student's grade is hovering between B and C 
Jr going out with a friend to pursue a variety of different leisure 
ctivities, students who elected to study were much more likely, 
not only already to be more libertarian in outlook than the others, 
but, in particular, to become more tolerant as well. In so far as 
such commitment may be interpreted as the concrete application of 
student academic interests, Table 3 offers strong confirmation of 
the greater political libertarianism of student intellectuals. Gen- 
erally speaking, considering that development of intellectual per- 


TABLE 3 
LIBERTARIANISM AND COMMITMENT TO 
Libertarianism 
Directional Change 


STUDYING: 1959 AND 1961 


. Number of Evening 
Leisure Pastimes Chosen 


in Preference to Non-Change More 1 
Studying for Ilib- Liber- | Conser- Моге |Inartic- 
Tomorrow's Quiz eral tarian vative Liberal | ulate Total 


Vo Alternatives Chosen: 1% 100% (262) 


18% 100% (284) 


146 Alternatives Chosen: 


Probably Would Not 7% 10096 (164) 
2 


оп” Know” or 
Not Ascertained 100% (82) 


Note.— See Table 2 for definitions of Libertarianism categories. 
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spectives must inevitably involve consideration of divergent 
theories, conflicting ideas, and relatively great complexity, such a 
general pattern is entirely reasonable. 

As an indirect corollary of these findings, there was also a 
converse tendency for students more involved in traditional pat- 
terns of “collegiate leisure” (Clark & Trow, 1966) to be less polit- 
ically tolerant. For example, fraternity boys, who are well known 
for a “‘rah-rah” orientation to college life, were the most likely of 
all living-group members to be consistently less tolerant in both 
years, and the least likely to become more politically tolerant. 
Also, no matter whether the measure was number of varsity foot- 
ball games attended or, instead, frequency of actual participation 
in intramural and intermural sports, those students with greater 
interest in athletics were less likely than others to be (or to be- 
come) more tolerant politically. It may be seen, then, that just as 
more intellectual students tended to become more tolerant in 
political outlook, conversely, more leisure-oriented students 
tended to become less so. All the evidence gathered by previous 
investigators agrees that the New Student Left self-conception of 
intellectual seriousness and ability has substantial basis in fact, 
and the present study clearly indicates that such basic competence 
and seriousness underlies the more general phenomenon of stu- 
dent libertarianism as well. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The primary purpose of this discussion has been to investi- 
gate the applicability to the analysis of student political libertari- 
anism of certain themes emphasized by the New (Student) Left in 
its efforts to account for the political activism of the sixties. Most 
of the themes noted are quite novel and un-Marxian when com- 
pared to more traditional explanations of youthful revolt by 
theorists on the Old Left. Analysis began with a discussion of the 
ambiguity and ambivalence in New Left treatments of the role of 
social class in the rise of student protest politics. The fact that no 
marked association between social class and libertarianism could 
be found among the Berkeley cohort was interpreted as consistent 
with this ambiguousness and ambivalence. More significantly, 
after reviewing much of the literature in the area, it was con- 
cluded that little or no association exists between students’ class 
origins and their attitudes regarding political tolerance, and that 
the strength of the oft-cited association between class background 
and student activism has probably been exaggerated. Of the New 
(Student) Left themes discussed, only one— dissatisfactions with 
the university— did not have any fruitful bearing upon the analysis 
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of patterns of political libertarianism. The others were found quite 
eful in analyzing the libertarian outlooks of the Berkeley panel, 
thus suggesting that New Left “explanations” of student politics 
may well have a relevance that extends far beyond the New (Stu- 
dent) Left itself. Generally, substantial changes in political orien- 
tation were found to occur during college, and various factors 
were identified which helped to account for these changes. All 
told, the evidence suggested that the students of the New Left 
appear to number among our most capable, most serious, and 
| most idealistic youth. Their actions may cause concern, but their 
| qualifications, as well as their message, should prompt us at least 

to give them an attentive ear. 
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Criteria and Contingencies of Success ina 
Radical Political Movement’ 


N. J. Demerath III, Gerald Marwell, 
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Using data collected in 1965 on white student civil rights workers in the 
South affiliated with the Southern Christian Leadership Conference, this 
paper seeks to probe the factors that underlie the subjective sense of suc- 
©езз and failure in an episode of political activism. Focusing on some fifty 
local projects scattered from Virginia to Alabama, we find that success 
was only partially a function of gains in voter registration, the summer's 
principal objective. It was related as well to the degree to which projects 
had been able to penetrate barriers into the black community to build 
black organizations, the degree of project cohesiveness, and the extent of 
personal fulfillment of the volunteers as individuals. One last correlate 
involved the amount of time spent protesting, and the paper explores this 
in particular detail, focusing on the sense in which the summer might be 
described as a romantic venture. Finally, the paper offers a comparison 
between the white student New Left and some of its older predecessors, 
Stressing a distinction between "sympathetic" and “self-interested” 
activism. 
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Vision for computer time through a larger grant to the University. We have 
nefitted considerably from the counsel of colleagues too numerous to mention. 
n addition, we are grateful to an anonymous reviewer on this journal for his 
SM trenchant and careful criticisms of an earlier version. Part of a larger under- 
taking, the study as a whole will be reported in a forthcoming volume, The 
Dynamics of idealism: White students in a black movement. 
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Few episodes have highlighted more dramatically the possi- 
bilities and frustrations of political protest in this country than the 
southern civil rights campaign during the early 1960s. This paper 
is based on only a small part of that campaign, but a part that is 
especially strategic insofar as "student activism” has become a 
focus of current national attention. Our objective is not to repli- 
cate the well-known findings that student activists are, by and 
large, good students, high aspirers, idealistic products of upper- 
middle class homes, etc. (see Lipset & Altbach, 1966; Keniston, 
1968; Aiken, Demerath, & Marwell, 1966). Rather, we want to go 
beyond background characteristics to explore the experiences and 
reactions of one large group of students in the South during the 
summer of 1965. We shall examine their successes and frustra- 
tions as these are related to political tactics, organizational ten- 
sions, and personal commitments. On this basis, we shall later 
hazard speculation concerning the romance of contemporary pro- 
test, Black Power, the role of the activist outsider, and some of the 
differences between the New Left and its political predecessors. 

The available data consist of a two-stage questionnaire panel 
administered at the beginning and end of the summer to students 
associated with the Summer Community Organization and Politi- 
cal Education project (SCOPE) under the wing of the late Martin 
Luther King, if and the Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence (SCLC). Almost three-hundred volunteers made SCOPE by 
far the largest and most heterogeneous project of the southern 
campaign. The smaller, but more widely heralded, project of the 

revious summer in Mississippi had disbanded, and the Student 

on-Violent Coordinating Committee (SNCC) and Congress of 
Racial Equality (CORE) had already begun to manifest symp- 
toms of “Black Power" by discouraging white volunteers for the 
summer of 1965. By participating in the June orientation of the 
SCOPE volunteers in Atlanta, we were able to secure a response 
rate of approximately 87 percent for the first wave of these anony- 
mous questionnaires (a rate higher than was attained for the re- 
quired physical examination). Although the response rate dropped 
off in the second wave (administered during the next fall by mail 
with two follow-ups), we still obtained an overall two-stage com- 
pletion rate of more than 60 percent. Response rates are approxi- 
mate because the target population was never precisely enumer- 
ated. A number of students arrived late and left early. As with 
many social movements, there was flux in the membership as 
well as in the events at issue. (This, of course, was a contributing 
factor in making it difficult to secure cooperation for the study in 
the first place; it is not easy for social scientists to gain access to 
political organizations which are anxious to get on with the task 
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| and tend to chafe under scrutiny.) 
This paper treats only the responses of the 166 white workers 
inSCOPE who completed both questionnaires. We have omitted 
the 12 percent of SCOPE respondents who were black so as to 
focus specifically on the problems of white volunteers in a black 
“movement. For present purposes, the second wave of the panel is 
especially pertinent. Not only did we secure attitudinal data on a 
st of items to be compared with the pre-summer responses, but 
also asked the volunteers to indicate what they had done, with 


hat success, and in what context. 


| THE INGREDIENTS OF PROJECT SUCCESS 


Because this paper is directed less to problems of activists as 
individuals and more to aspects of political movements, we shall 


these. While a sample of 
t is a much broader data 


to particular locales. One 
ignificant factor in deter- 

lysis indicates other- 
Wise. It made little difference whether a group was in the Deep 
was in an urban or a rural 
"setting, or whether it was in an area that was heavily non-white 
ie one that was less black in its demographic coloration. Be- 
| 


| Cause these variables were not important, we have not controlled 
Mor them in the analysis presented here. А 
i The variables used in our analysis are group variables. Some, 
"Such as size, are not reducible to individuals. Others, such as 
Opinion of SCLC, reflect the mean responses of the groups indi- 
Маца] members. Still others concern the quality of relations 
Bus project members, such as the degree of cohesiveness. The 
“quality of the data is not all that one might desire, since there is 
Sometimes individual disagreement within projects on key issues, 
E this is inevitable in any analysis of group structure. In aggre- 
‘ating individual characteristics to produce group attributes one 
Must be prepared to sacrifice personal nuance in the interests of 
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collective parameters. These problems become especially difficult 
when, as in the case of the typical SCOPE project, the average 
size of the group is small. Here we were faced with an average 
size of six, and clearly there is apt to be considerably more vari- 
ance about the mean in such circumstances. In our view, however, 
the results reported below are instructive despite such problems. 

Let us begin by considering the question of the overall suc- 
cess of each project. Unfortunately, no reliable objective measure 
of success is available. Thus, our analysis is based upon the volun- 
teers’ evaluations of their projects’ success. 

There was considerable heterogeneity among the projects in 
the mean evaluation of success by participating volunteers. It is 
instructive to note, however, that no project received a mean rat- 
ing of either “highly successful” or “highly unsuccessful.” The 
mean project estimate was between "reasonably" and “ѕоте- 
what" successful. 

In general, the volunteers were not as successful as they had 
hoped to be; a comparison of pre- and post-summer question- 
naires reveals a major discrepancy between anticipated and actual 
accomplishments. The dominant concluding note was one of frus- 
tration rather than fulfillment. Comparing personal and project 
success, it is of interest that while the volunteers at the beginning 
of the summer tended to expect much more project than individ- 
ual success, by the end of the summer they tended to feel that 
they had accomplished slightly more in terms of their personal 
contributions than had the projects themselves. 

Our objective here is to go beyond such descriptive matters 
and examine the relationships between overall project success, on 
the one hand, and a number of hypothetically related variables on 
the other. Thus, correlations between success and more than fifty 
other variables were calculated. Table 1 lists the eighteen which 
were reliably different from zero, using a p< .05 criterion of sta- 
tistical significance. 

The eighteen variables are grouped in terms of four basic 
types of items that we had expected to be related to overall per- 
ceived success. First, it seemed obvious that overall success woul 
be related to a variety of specific achievements. Second, it seeme 
only slightly less reasonable to posit a relationship between ag- 
gregate perceived success and aspects of social solidarity within 
the projects. A third cluster of variables was included on the as- 
sumption that assessments of project success would be associate 
with the extent to which the project allowed for individual prefer- 
ences and fulfillment. Finally, we speculated that perceived suc- 
cess would be related to the amount of time spent on various 
activities. As Table 1 indicates, each of these clusters of variables 
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TABLE 1 
CORRELATES OF OVER-ALL PROJECT SUCCESS 


| Specific Achievements 
.52 Success in building community organization 
51 Success in building Negro self-confidence 
40 Success in achieving voter registration 
.38 High amount of local Negro support 
30 Success in changing Negro attitudes towards whites 
Social Solidarity 
.52 No friction over sex 
.50 Happy with co-workers in project 
38 High opinion of SCLC 
.38 No friction over dishonesty 
36 Project was cohesive 
.36 No friction over race 
.30 High opinion of project efficiency 
Personal Preferences and Benefits 
.64 High opinion of own contribution to project 
47 Small discrepancy between preferred and actual activities 
.36 Personally benefitted from experience 
.35 High opinion of importance of voter registration 
.31 Prefer to engage in voter registration 
Time Spent on Various Activities 
.28 Amount of time spent protesting 


Note.—'‘Success” is here defined as average rating by white SCOPE volunteer 
participants. 


is represented in some fashion among the significant correlates. 
Let us consider each of the four in turn. 


Success on Specific Objectives 


The overall success of any movement is built on the achieve- 
ment of specific goals through the accomplishments of specific 
tasks. Thus, the volunteers were asked to evaluate a number of 
fasks in several different ways: how much time they spent on each; 
‚ how much time they would have personally preferred to spend; 
how crucial the task was to the ultimate goals of the movement; 
and, finally, how successful the project was in accomplishing the 
task. Responses to the last of these questions form the first group 
of items related to overall success as shown in Table 1. In a sense 
we have related the whole to its parts, to understand better the 
relative importance of each of the parts- à iei 

The data suggest an interesting contrast. Despite the implica- 


lions of the name of the summer project Summer Community 
rganization and Political Education—the task which domi- 
and which was em- 


nated the thinki f the project organizers i 
Ero P g ter registration. Yet, 


| Phasized in recruiting volunteers, Was voter T 
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according to the volunteers, overall project success was slightly 
less related to success in this activity than it was to success in com- 
munity organization and building Negro self-confidence. Indeed, 
success in achieving two additional objectives have correlations 
with overall success that are also significant: the amount of local 
Negro support achieved and the degree to which Negro attitudes 
towards whites were altered. It appears that the volunteers’ sense 
of a job well-done was related as much to the summer’s supple- 
mentary tasks as to its major objective. Put another way, those 
projects judged most successful were those that went beyond the 
instrumental objectives of registration to break through the white- 
black barrier and begin to foster communication as well as the 
development of a local black movement. It is worth noting that 
this finding antedates the emergence of Black Power as a shibbo- 
leth of the movement. In this sense, it offers some justification 
for the shibboleth itself, a topic to which we shall return later. 


Relations Within the Project 


The second group of variables related to overall project suc- 
cess in Table 1 revolves about relations within the project itself. 
Certainly one has little difficulty in imagining that perceived 

roject success made for smoother relationships both within the 
local project and with SCLC-SCOPE headquarters. But the oppo- 
site causal sequence is also plausible; in fact, supplementary in- 
terviews suggest that it was a powerful force indeed. It is well 
known that radical movements under duress and in close quarters 
have a tendency to convert minor interpersonal abrasions into 
major interpersonal sores. By the same token, social movements 
frustrated in seeking radical goals should be particularly vulner- 
able to “goal displacement,” whereby original means become 
ends in themselves. Thus, those projects with relatively smooth 
relationships may have been judged more successful, regardless 
of their objective accomplishments. In any event, many of the 
volunteers who went south expecting their major obstacles to 
come from southern white officials, and, to a lesser degree, south- 
ern black apathy, found that tensions within the project became 
equally important sources of frustration. 

All of this is backdrop for the specific relationships. Some 
are self-explanatory such as happiness with co-workers, high 
evaluation of SCLC, cohesiveness, and faith in project efficiency 
and personnel. Three others may be more surprising as they con- 
cern sex, dishonesty, and race as sources of project friction. The 
term “dishonesty” is potentially misleading; comments reveale 
that it does not pertain to money or personal skullduggery 5° 
much as to the discrepancy between promises and fulfillments, ОГ 
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between claims and facts. The sexual and racial matters in part 
"should be considered jointly. Many projects experienced sexual 
‘frictions among the volunteers themselves, but the more important 
problem often concerned internal disputes over sexual relations 
with local blacks. Such relations produced moments of both poi- 
“gnancy and bitterness. They served both to galvanize and com- 
plicate racial matters at large. In fact, as researchers have noted 
(Levy, 1968), for the civil rights movement as a whole internal 
racial tension was not always fully overcome. It lingered partly 
because of prejudices that boiled to the surface and partly because 
of class and educational differences that would have been trouble- 
some in their own right. As with society at large, there was a ten- 
dency for many volunteers to invoke categories of race almost 
automatically in the midst of interpersonal heat. We are all cul- 
tural creatures of these categories, and it may be difficult to 
escape them even during a mission that is overtly interracial in its 
purpose. In fact, this was a factor of considerable importance in 
generating the emphasis on Black Power that was to emerge on 
the heels of the summer of 1965. 


Personal Reactions 


The third group of variables related to estimated overall 
ү лес success concerns the extent to which individual members 
elt that they had made meaningful personal contributions. An 
overall evaluation of self-contribution is the single most highly 
related variable at .64. But others follow in its wake, including a 
low discrepancy between preferred and actual activity, a sense of 
personal benefits gained from the experience, and whether the in- 
dividual felt that voter registration—the dominant activity—was 
both strategically important and his personal preference among 
alternative activities. г 
At least part of the reason for the importance of attitudes 
towards voter registration may be revealed by the data in Table 2. 
Here we see that though four-fifths of the volunteers spent a 
Breat deal of time on this activity and 90 percent report substan- 
tial success, only 61 percent would have preferred this work, and 
barely half regarded it as crucial to the movement. The sheer 
Toutine of daily door-step canvassing was trying and fatiguing. 
lore importantly, the triumph of getting people to the courthouse 
might have proven hollow in the long run. It did little to guarantee 
the existence of an indigenous movement, and there was a haunt- 
Ing suspicion that a registered voter was not necessarily a vote in 
the right direction, or even a vote cast. This may explain the dis- 
Similar responses to some of the other tasks listed in Table 2. 
one of these tasks commanded as much time as registration, nor 
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TABLE 2 
VOLUNTEER ACTIVITIES 


Actual Time| Success (% Personal 
Spent (% all| highly or 


or most of | somewhat 


(96 all or Value 


Voter Registration 

Community Organizing 

Political Education 

Tutoring and Remedial 
Education 

Protest and Demonstration 

Economic and Employment 


Integrating Public Accommodations 10 9 
Medical Care 6 7 
Birth Control 8 11 


"Evaluation of success made only by volunteers who had spent at least part of their 
time on the tasks at issue. 


did they produce comparable success. Yet community organiza- 
tion and political education were both preferred activities for sub- 
stantial portions of the volunteers and had slightly higher per- 
pat 5 deeming them “crucial” than did voter registration 
itself. 

Returning to the larger implicit relationship in Table 1 be- 
tween the summer’s personal meaningfulness and one’s percep- 
tion of the ае as а whole, this may well have been especially 
pronounced in a context where more formal, external criteria of 
worth were either too diffuse or unsatisfactory. Insofar as many 
volunteers sought a test of their individual mettle under stress, 
this too would emphasize more personalized criteria of success. 
Indeed, this factor seems sufficiently important to us to deserve а 
section of its own which takes its cue from the last remaining 
variable related to perceived overall success in Table 1. Of all the 
questions asking for the amount of time spent in various activities 
(see Table 2), only the one pertaining to protest activity was 518- 
nificantly related to success—and not overwhelmingly so at that. 
Still, this variable points to a number of broader issues brought 
home to us as observers. It is true that the correlation between 
time spent protesting and perceived success seems all too fragile 
to bear the interpretive freight we shall heap upon it. Note, how- 
ever, that the correlation could hardly be high since so few of the 
volunteers spent much time at all in this activity. For this reason, 
and because of our own qualitative experiences, we shall throw 
caution to the winds of our own speculation. Good data are extra- 
ordinarily difficult to come by in this area; we have resolved to 


Preferences | Strategic 


successful)" | most of time) | (% crucial) 
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| err more on the side of over-interpretation as a goal to further re- 
- search. Accordingly, the next section considers the ramifications 
of protest activity time in the light of some additional data. 


THE FRUITS OF MILITANCY 


The amount of time spent protesting was the only measure in 
the post-questionnaire which distinguished between projects 
more and less militant in pursuing confrontation with the white 
community. And it is in these terms that we consider the item par- 
ticularly important. The correlates of such protest activities are 
listed in Table 3, once again using a significance criterion at the 
p « .05 level. 

From this table it is not difficult to see why protesting is re- 
lated to overall success. While it correlates negatively with time 
spent on voter registration (understandable, since registration 
commanded so much time), we have already noted that many 
volunteers regarded other accomplishments as equally important, 
il not more so. Some of these are manifest in Table 3. Thus, pro- 
test activity is positively related to greater time spent in com- 
munity organization and to more local Negro support, self- 
confidence, and receptiveness to white workers. Protesting is also 
related to greater project cohesiveness, greater faith in the project 
and its personnel, and a higher opinion of SNCC. Many volun- 
teers would have preferred to associate with SNCC, and esteemed 
SCLC-SCOPE more, the closer it approximated the SNCC im- 


TABLE 3 


ORDERED CORRELATES OF AMOUNT OF TIME SPENT PROTESTING 


.53 Preference for protest 
.46 Success in building community organization 
| .45 Expected success (before summer) 
:43 Amount of harrassment 
.43 Amount of time spent on economic issues 
-41 Lack of time spent on voter registration — 
.38 Number of local Negroes involved in project _ 
.37 Preference for integrating public accommodations 
| .36 Amount of local Negro support 1 
.35 Lack of cynicism about volunteers and SCLC personnel in general 
| .35 Success in building Negro self-confidence 
33 Lack of concern with public image of volunteers | 
.32 Success in changing Negro attitudes towards whites 
.31 Project was cohesive 
-31 Importance of protest ien 
.31 Amount of time spent in community organization 
.31 Importance of integration 


Ч 28 High ion of SNCC 
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age. The point is not that all of the SCOPE contingent could be 
characterized in such terms (less than one-fifth regarded protest 
as a preferred activity), but rather that there was a significant 
enough group to justify further exploration of this militant syn- 
drome. 

Much of the syndrome may be seen as a latter-day confirma- 
tion of a major Simmel-Coser insight concerning the sociology of 
conflict (Coser, 1956): increasing the intensity of conflict between 
two groups heightens within-group cohesion. This was important 
to the volunteers on both personal and project levels. Contrary to 
their expectations the volunteers were by no means universally 
welcomed on arrival by the host black communities. They were, 
after all, white and middle class. An aggressive confrontation with 
white officialdom may have provided some white volunteers the 
needed clarification of identity to cultivate relationships with some 
local blacks. г 

As the relationships in Table 3 indicate, protest was related 
to greater project solidarity as well as to stronger ties between the 
volunteers and the black community. One should add, of course, 
that the conflict probably had similar consequences for the local 
whites and thus may have increased the cohesion of both parties 
while polarizing the community at large. 

Certainly the overall consequences of protest and militancy 
seem to be positive according to the volunteers’ own criteria. And 
yet there are several possible dilemmas and dysfunctions that 
should be mentioned as well, though these are not easily mea- 
sured by questionnaires and hence do not crop up in the statistical 
results as such. Lewis Feuer puts strong emphasis on such nega- 
tive aspects of student activism as they derive from a psychoana- 
lytic model of the activist himself (Feuer, 1969). We differ not 
only in the extent to which we would stress this aspect in any 
ultimate reckoning, but also in our view that such consequences 
stem much more from organizational considerations. 

A number of these consequences can be theoretically related 
to a distinction between ideological consensus and organizational struc- 
lure as somewhat different sources of stability for a social move- 
ment. Of course, the distinction cuts a wide swath through the 
literature on political and religious movements of various sorts. 
It also helps to describe some of the differences between the New 
Left and its older predecessor. While the Left of yesteryear was 
built around a more solid organizational core, current activism 
tends to eschew organizational structure and rely upon ideology 
alone as a source of homogeneous cohesion. That it 18 difficult to 
create and sustain a systematic ideology without an enduring 
structural base may explain the irony that the New Left tends 10 
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emphasize ideology even though its own ideology is conspicuously 
non-crystallized. The point here, however, is that the emphasis on 
militant confrontation tends to coincide with reliance on ideologi- 
cal rather than structural sources of stability, and the ideological 
emphasis, in turn, has consequences of its own. Leadership and 
strategy are frequently problematic. Moreover, because ideology 
may be defined as a purposeful distortion of reality, it can produce 
stereotypes that blur the tactical situation. Consider the phrase 
"white power structure"—a sociologically cloudy conception 
that rained throughout the movement. If all whites are seen as 
acting in diabolical concert, one may neglect chances to play one 
part of the white community off against another, for example, 
putting pressure on white business leaders so that they, in turn, 
pi Ку to the political authorities for concessions as a form of 
relief. 

A second consequence of militancy and its ideological thrust 
concerns the relation between recruitment and commitment. In one 
sense, the two are mutually exclusive priorities for any movement 
under duress. Once a movement is launched, it may be necessary 
to smooth some of its rougher edges if one is to recruit outsiders. 
But this may betray the insiders and lead to a decline in commit- 
ment in the process. The reverse is also possible, of course. To 
maintain the commitment of the original members, it may be 
necessary to increase militancy and forego opportunities to broad- 
en the movement's base through recruitment. It is not too far- 
fetched to see this latter possibility realized in the current Black 
Power phase. Indeed, the shibboleth of Black Power may be more 
important as a consolidating strategy than as a strategy of con- 
frontation. 

One more dilemma worth mentioning has to do with the 
phenomenon of *tover-commitment. " ]ts reverse, under-com- 
mitment, is a commonplace among mainstream organizations, 
but over-commitment is especially likely. among precarious 
groups whose members are trying to test their worth under stress 
and according to criteria derived from an ideologically distorted 
view of what is realistic at the moment. When there is a premium 
on militancy, there is a tendency for many to opt for the most 
spectacular acts even when they are tactically ill-advised. One of 
the laments of the SCOPE organizers was precisely that the vol- 
unteers tended to rush in where angels fear to tread. Many staff 
members complained that they spent more time keeping volun- 
teers out of trouble than in coordinating efforts to maximum ad- 
vantage. 

This leads to a consideration that both supplements and ren- 
ders suspect the analysis thus far. To most of the volunteers, pro- 
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test in the form of direct action was what the movement was all 
about. It is possible that some found the more militant projects 
more rewarding for the simple reason that militancy was the "'real 
thing" and participating in it was a fulfillment of the volunteers' 
self-image. Consider again a bit of data presented earlier in Table 
2. As important as time spent protesting was to a subjective sense 
of project success, only 6 percent of the volunteers regarded pro- 
test as strategically crucial to the long-run success of the civil 
rights movement, and only 17 percent regarded it as a preferred 
activity. Apparently, then, time spent on protest was more sub- 
jectively than objectively meaningful in the volunteers’ view. 
Clearly these are quite different criteria of success, although both 
are relevant. That is, the summer could be evaluated according to 
the extent to which it conformed to the volunteers’ personal needs 
and expectations as well as the extent to which it provided actual 
steps forward. In one sense, these students were participating ina 
romance that was unreal and perhaps particularly compelling for 
that reason. 


THE ROMANCE OF PROTEST 


One of the underlying motifs throughout the summer was 
that the white SCOPE volunteers were not only "'carpetbaggers" 
from the standpoint of the white southerners, they were romantic 
interlopers and strangers in the eyes of the Negroes. For an especi- 
ally barbed bit of cynicism, consider Stokely Carmichael's remark: 

Too many young, middle-class Americans, like some sort of Pepsi gen- 
eration, have wanted to come alive through the black community; they've 
wanted to be where the action is—and the action is in the black com- 
munity [Carmichael, 1966]. 
Insofar as Carmichael is referring to the volunteers as romantics 
on the ramparts, there is some truth to the allegation, if political 
romanticism can be loosely defined as the tendency to respond to 
political events in emotional terms colored by extraneous personal 
needs. 

It is true that many of the volunteers went south for a test of 
personal worth; many saw the experience as a manifestation of 
independence if not rebellion from their families; and many chose 
to focus on the issue of southern civil rights because it was the only 
issue for which there was a structured opportunity to put onesel 
physically on the line. “It is time,” said one, “that I sto being an 
armchair radical and put my body where my mouth is." Such op- 
portunities did not exist at that time with respect to the other 
matters which concerned them: Vietnam, nuclear war, general- 
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ized poverty, for example. In fact, it can be argued that what is 
mostly new about this generation of students is not its political 
concern, but rather its outlet for expressing that concern actively. 
In many ways, the spirit of activism was the gift of the civil rights 
movement to students everywhere. It is even possible that, through 
that gift, the movement may produce as much of a revolution in 
higher education as in race relations. 

The importance of romanticism was first brought home to us 
during orientation week in Atlanta. We recall the volunteers’ 
responses as their project assignments were called out. Those as- 
signed to Alabama and Georgia felt themselves fortunate to be 
located in the kitchen where the heat was most intense; those as- 
signed to Virginia and North Carolina felt shunted to the back 
porch and required a good deal of morale-boosting to make the 
trip seem worthwhile. 

Then consider the volunteers’ mood at summer’s end. Project 
militancy was positively (but not reliably, .25) related to the ten- 
dency for volunteers to consider remaining in the South as full- 
time workers during the fall. However, when measured against 
deeds this was a very slight tendency indeed; only 7 percent 
actually remained behind. Of course, this is understandable. 
Most were students both self-propelled and pressured by parents 
to return to school. For males, the draft awaited as a penalty for 
dropping out. Still, only one of four volunteers planned to return 
to the South and to the movement even in the vaguely specified 
future (40 percent were «unsure”). Moreover, when asked if they 
felt any guilt about leaving, 40 percent reported none at all, while 
only 9 percent fell into combined categories of “а good deal" or 

extreme” guilt. One volunteer put it this way: 
I'm afraid the summer sort of contributed negatively toward my interest in 
civil rights. I am less enthused, less hopeful. Sometimes I feel that the 
summer's experience contributed to my increasing interest 1n violin play- 
ing by making me less convinced of any possible personal effectiveness in 
civil rights. This is an exaggeration, but I have always felt that music and 
civil rights conflict in that each demands full-time work if you really 
“believe” in them. Now I can lean toward music as something obviously 
more achievable. 
etation of these results is that the 


white volunteers had learned to appreciate the rationale behind 
autonomous Black Power, a phrase that had begun to resonate 
during the summer. It is possible that the students felt that the 
Negroes could and should do it on their own, and that whites were 
more of a hindrance than a help. And yet the data indicate. other- 
wise. Some 89 percent disagreed with the statement that “white 


civil rights workers will never be able to really do anything in the 


One plausible interpr 
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South precisely because they are white," two-thirds agreed that 
“white civil rights workers will be needed even more in the years 
to come—their importance is just beginning"; and almost that 
many expressed disagreement with each of two further proposi- 
tions: *Summer civil rights workers are too inexperienced to real- 
ly contribute meaningfully; a summer is not long enough to learn 
to be effective" and “White summer volunteers should be re- 
stricted to limited areas and limited kinds of projects. ” 

"These data suggest that, despite their relative lack of either 
objective or subjective success, many volunteers continued to har- 
bor some of the same political hopes that had buoyed them at the 
summer's beginning. Without going into the empirical details of a 
larger panel analysis, it is true that the volunteers experienced a 
general disenchantment concerning the efficiency of “the move- 
ment," a decreasing sensitivity to the importance of maintaining 
a good public image as civil rights workers, and an increased 
antipathy to white southerners. It is also true that, insofar as any 
shift at all occurred with respect to the tactics of non-violence, it 
was a shift towards violence as a necessary stage in gaining rights. 
But except for such matters in which the summer helped to correct 
earlier stereotypes of the southern scene, there was little change 
of a broader nature. Contrary to our hypothesis of frustration 
leading to general radicalization, there was no real turn to the left 
with respect to the American political system at large, nor was 
there even a noticeable increase in general alienation as measured 
by a host of items. Confidence was retained in the worth and 
structure of higher education; few volunteers indicated shifts in 
career aspirations. For the most part, then, the summer made rel- 
atively little dent in the personal lives of most volunteers and, to 
this extent, it was more of an interlude than a political re-birth. 
This too supports the syndrome of romanticism, though we do not 
mean to be pejorative. Obviously some summer romances are 
more pregnant than others, and this was much more than a casual 
flirtation. For many, its poignancy was almost unbearable pre- 
cisely because it was so difficult to produce a meaningful con- 
summation. And insofar as this is traceable to a gap between 
black and white, it is hard to imagine otherwise, as Carmichael 
and others have made so clear. 


THE ROLE OF THE ACTIVIST 


To say that many of these volunteers were romantic is not to 
offer an assessment of their contribution. In our view, such an 
assessment must acknowledge the phases of a developing move 
ment, a point well made by Maurice Pinard, Jerome Kirk, ап 
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Donald Von Eschen (1969). If the volunteers created problems by 
dint of their whiteness, their ardor, and their lack of familiarity 
with the situation, these defects also became virtues helping to get 
the movement underway. As often noted, these students helped to 
focus national attention on a southern scene that had been 
yawned at for generations. This was partly because they provided 
direct linkages to pockets of society everywhere. But it was also 
because they made the cause of non-violent activism more con- 
spicuous in its goals and in its obstacles; they were highly visible 
participants in the strategy of leading with a heart in actual hopes 
of being trumped by a club, a strategy explored in depth by Inge 
Powell Bell's analysis of CORE (1968). These were not white 
bankers or lawyers serving on the Board of Directors of an 
NAACP branch or a Negro university. Instead, these were often 
the sons and daughters of such august personages working on the 
apes of change. There was little new or newsworthy about 

lacks being harrassed, beaten, and killed in pursuit of their rights 


| in the South; it was new for northern whites acting in behalf of the 


blacks to be exposed to similar horrors. Thus, the 1964 deaths of 
Goodman and Schwerner in Mississippi aroused a national guilt 
gen through the earlier deaths of the uncounted Herbert 
ees and Emmett Tills, a quiescence that might have remained 
had James Chaney alone been killed. ў 
This leads to a second and equally obvious respect in which 
the volunteers were helpful in the movement's early stages. As 
they themselves frequently perceived, their most important role 
was to produce an on-going sense of organization and efficacy 
among the local blacks. Despite considerable interpersonal dií- 
ficulties across racial lines, many accomplished a great deal. As 
whites, they provided a compassionate chink in the armor of white 
segregationism; as romantics, they were willing to do and risk 
things that others had shied from out of fear or despair; as in- 
genuous outsiders, they challenged a system that produced fatalis- 
tic apathy among more knowledgeable denizens. | |, 
But if such characteristics can be assets їп the initial stages of 
a movement, they may be liabilities in subsequent phases. With- 
out passing sociological judgment on the ideological merits of 
Black Power as a whole, it does seem to rest on а realistic ap- 
praisal of the disadvantages of a long-run dependency on out- 
siders. A volunteer’s staying power is limited when the cause is 
not his own and when a pluralistic society is itself not so polarized 
that every citizen must choose sides to manipulate his own des- 
tiny. The Marxian vision of the defecting bourgeoisie at the van- 
guard of the proletariat may no longer be appropriate. Whether 
the defectors are romantic participants or, for that matter, intel- 
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lectual supporters, they may not be the stuff from which ulti- 
mately successful movements are concocted. The romantic's ardor 
has a way of cooling, and the curse of the intellectual is that he 
frequently becomes bored with issues before the most telling bat- 
tles are fought and won. Precisely because romantics sustain 
participation out of emotion rather than a systematically articu- 
lated commitment, their participation may decline as their emo- 
tions change with changing social positions (e.g., from adolescents 
in the experimental web of a university to adults in the structured 
context of family and career). Precisely because the intellectual 
can imagine both difficulties and possibilities before they actually 
occur, he may lose interest in playing out the scene, especially 
when he has learned to intellectualize emotions themselves. Per- 
haps the message is that both the romantic and the intellectual are 
often crucial as gadflies in a movement just beginning, but woe- 
be-tide the movement that seeks ultimate success by converting 
gadflies into workhorses. 

All of this leads to inevitable comparisons between the New 
and Old Left, as these terms have become colloquialized. One 
major difference that is highlighted here concerns the distinction 
between what might be termed sympathetic versus self-interested 
activism. Certainly the classical conception of a “leftist”? move- 
ment involves proletarians acting directly in their own behalf. In 
contrast, much of the current white student Left is acting out of 
an aggression that is either vicarious or is a displacement of their 
grievances in a middle-class world. This has repercussions for the 
type of movement that will result. It means, for one thing, that 
such activists are likely to have far more difficulty in anchoring 
their goals and ideals to a persistent vision of the reality to be over- 
thrown. In the recent terms of Robert Nisbet (1968), the New 
Left’s ideology is likely to be more eschatological than sociological 
in substance. Thus, to the Old Left, the New looks decidedly a- 
or even anti-theoretical. 

A second implication of our distinction between the two types 
of activism concerns membership. The self-interested activism of 
the Old Left tended to recruit its mass of manpower from among 
those occupations most aggrieved; as a result, it had relatively 
little turnover and could count on sustaining loyalties throughout 
a member's work career. Sympathetic activism, on the other hand, 
tends to recruit from among those who are in social limbo ап 
without specific occupational identities to inhibit their identifica- 
tion with others. This makes it understandable not only that the 
New Left should recruit heavily among students but also that 1t 
should be afflicted by a high turnover rate, as students leave the 
limbo and foresake an ideology that was never personally wedde 
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to the conditions of their own existence. Certainly one would 
expect mercurial changes in both the ideology and the organiza- 
tional forms of the New Left as a consequence. 

Finally, the difference between sympathetic and self-inter- 
ested activism also has consequences for the locus in which protest 
and confrontations occur. Unlike the Old Left which generally 
confined its action to the immediately relevant work-place, the 
New Left has a tendency to fight its battles first wherever battles 
can be found and, later, when victories prove elusive, wherever 
there is a prospect for creating flux in lieu of triumphs. In this re- 
gard, of course, the siege of the university is predictable as well as 
pivotal. Although the university may be more removed than most 
institutions from the oppressions which empathetically afflict the 
current Left, the university is also an institution that is both ac- 
cessible and relatively tolerant. Thus, there is pressure to make 
the university everything that the society is not. And if there is 
danger that the university’s traditional and specialized mandate 
for the pursuit of truth may be jeopardized by such added func- 
tions as value change, group therapy, and revolutionary leader- 
ship, the danger is seen as tolerable in view of the needs. Indeed, 
the emphasis on a vision of the future rather than a theory of the 
present has produced some who regard intellectualizing itself as а 
tool of the establishment to be replaced by feeling as a more valid 
modality. And insofar as this affects ends as well as means, It 18 no 
longer true that radicals and liberals differ only over means, ог 
that a liberal is simply a radical with a wife and children. In fact, 
one of the most conspicuous distinctions between current liberals 
and radicals, as well as between the Old and New Left, concerns 
the means-end conception of the movement itself. Whereas the 
older liberal perspective regarded movements as a means to 50- 
cietal ends, the current more radical view would seek to transform 


society into a continuing mass movement in its own right. 


POSTSCRIPT 


The social scientist is nowhere more involved in the tension 
between the ideal and the actual than in analyzing social move- 
ments seeking to implement his own values. Here we have sought 
neither to rhapsodize nor to vilify. Instead we have tried to use 
data on one group of activists at one point in time to suggest con- 
siderations and contingencies that may apply to political activism 
more generally. Of course, we have no illusions of having con- 
tributed to the movement in our effort to understand it. At the 
Same time, understanding itself is in short supply, and this paper 
isan effort to add a small amount to à rapidly diminishing stock. 
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If the success of activism itself is problematic and strangely con- 
cocted, the success of a society may depend upon its ability to 
understand precisely this. In one sense, of course, sustaining 
societies have always depended upon their ability to resist social 
movements in the aggregate so as not to fall prey to short-run 
caprice and the passionate whims of a few. But the fact is that 
"political extremism" is no longer epiphenomenal to American 
politics. Insofar as one may talk any longer of a viable two-party 
system, the real referent may increasingly be the conflict between, 
on the one hand, Republicans and Democrats, and, on the other, 
those who have moved outside them. If activism was once dismiss- 
able as a surface sore on the societal corpus, it has now become 
part of society's life-blood. 
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Social movements seeking to change the subordinate status of ethnic 
minorities have drawn activists from both the minority and dominant 
groups. Conflict has at times developed between movement members of 
these two groups. In a comparative analysis of three movements—the civil 
rights movement, the anti-slavery cause in the U.S., and the movement to 
abolish Untouchability in India—the sources of tension трн quite 
similar. Ideologically, minority group activists viewed themselves as more 
radical and committed to that particular cause than did their dominant 
group co-workers and were more for a strategy of minority group self-help. 
Organizational conflict arose as majority members disproportionately 
assumed decision-making positions in the movement. A third source of 
tension developed because some movement members were carriers of 
prejudices and hostilities of the larger social milieu. Outsiders frequently 
played essential roles in the early phases of these movements, but pres- 
Sures developed on majority members to reduce involvement or withdraw 
altogether. 


An issue that leftist movements in America have continually 
confronted concerns the disadvantaged position of various racial 
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and ethnic groups. Awareness of the discrimination, exploita- 
tion, and indifference long faced by black Americans was a pri- 
mary catalyst in the creation of the New Left in the past decade. 
However, as the history of the civil rights movement of the sixties 
has shown, this concentration of energy on the situation of an 
oppressed minority was not without severe problems. In particu- 
lar, sharp conflict developed over the participation of whites in 
organizations whose resources were primarily devoted to working 
for and within the black community. As the civil rights effort 
evolved, the position of whites in the movement took on an in- 
creasingly ambiguous nature, eventually culminating in the ex- 
clusion or voluntary withdrawal of whites from central roles in the 
struggle and the emergence of the ideology of Black Power. Was 
this development entirely unique to the civil rights movement? 
Perhaps there are structural elements in this type of political 
movement which would inevitably lead to acute tension between 
dominant and subordinant group activists. 

One manner in which to deal with this question is through 
the comparative analysis of similar movements. Our interest is in 
the role played by “outsiders” in other people's struggles, in- 
dividuals who do not share the stigma or socially debilitating at- 
tribute and who do not stand to gain in the same direct way from 
the desired social change. There are of course an immense variety 
of political movements in which both insiders and outsiders 
played important roles. However, for direct contrast with the civil 
rights effort we sought movements whose primary concern was 
altering the depressed condition of a minority group defined along 
racial or ethnic lines. Two efforts seemed particularly well-suited 
lor a comparative analysis: the movement to end Untouchability 
in India, and the 19th century abolitionist movement in this coun- 
try. In a cursory examination of these movements and of the civil 
rights effort, we were struck by the poignant and ironic parallels 
in the conflict that often developed between blacks and whites, or 
Untouchables and caste Hindus, working together in a common 
movement to bring about change. All three movements were in- 
tensely committed to ending the oppression of a relatively small 
ethnic or racial minority (whose condition was also of significant 
societal-wide concern), all were predominantly left-liberal in 
ideology and strategy but included strong radical currents, all had 
histories stretching over at least several decades, all took on а 
variety of organizational forms involving large numbers of people, 
all had both minority and dominant group members active in the 
struggle; and all were plagued by recurrent tensions between these 
two groups. In this paper we attempt to draw out several socio- 
logical themes which appear to be typically associated with out- 
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sider involvement in minority movements.” 
_ The recent American civil rights movement originated in the 
deteriorating situation confronting blacks as the nineteenth cen- 
| tury drew to a close and the weakness of Booker T. Washington's 
| accommodationist strategy became apparent. The National As- 
| sociation for the Advancement of Colored People (NAACP), 
| formed іп 1909 as an interracial organization to promote more 
aggressive action, reflected the growing impatience. Over the 
decades it has primarily been concerned with legal attacks on 
discriminatory practices. Since the Second World War, however, 
a variety of organizations [e.g., Congress of Racial Equality 
| (CORE), Southern Christian Leadership Conference (SCLC), 
| Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee (SNCC)] have 
| crystallized around more direct offensives against general social 
conditions facing blacks, such as poverty, inadequate education, 
| and segregated public facilites. Strategies became more militant, 
_honviolent direct action in various forms spread widely, particu- 
| larly in the early sixties, and the movement attracted a new gen- 
| eration of less affluent blacks and young northern whites. More 
| recently the radicalization has led to the emergence of black na- 
| tionalist and socialist ideologies within the movement, and whites 
| have assumed a much more marginal role. 
| The antislavery crusade followed a course extending over a 
| comparable period, with early abolitionist sentiment finding 
| organizational expression by the time of independence. In 1817 a 
| major effort to facilitate the return of free blacks and manumitted 
| Slaves to Africa was formalized in the American Colonization 
Society, but few departed and this solution to slavery was dis- 
_ credited by the prevalence of anti-black motives underlying the 
_ involvement of many advocates. By the 1830s more direct attacks 
9n bondage were current, and the New England and American 
Anti-Slavery Societies founded in that decade amalgamated di- 
Verse political strains under a common desire to end slavery im- 
| mediately and unconditionally. In the following decades the 
numerical strength of the movement increased dramatically; by 
the fifties, the several thousand abolitionist societies claimed a 
membership in the hundreds of thousands. Abolition of slavery 
Was the unifying cause, but serious schisms rent the movement 
| throughout its history, in some cases resulting in separate organi- 


ee 

"Another interesting and relevant ques but t 1 
Purposes of this paper, is the question of certain intellectual and ideological 
Sontinuities tying together these three movements. For example, a strong early 
influence on SNCC was that of Martin Luther King, who was a disciple of 
Gandhi, who was, in turn, an avid reader of Thoreau. 


tion, but one totally apart from the 
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zations. Until the movement's demise during the Civil War, the 
issues revolved around whether abolition was to be viewed as a 
reformist end in itself or as a means to a broader transformation of 
American society, the type of political action to be pursued, how 
to present the movement's image to an initially unsympathetic 
public, and the degree to which problems facing free blacks should: 
be incorporated into movement concern. 

In India the more than sixty million Untouchables, culturally 
and religiously excluded from the Hindu fold, and economically: 
very depressed, have thrust up a variety of protest movements, 
ranging from Sanskritization to religious ake to struggles for 
political power. Early in this century their plight received the at- 
tention of the Congress movement as it agitated for independence 
and for a reformed social order that was to include an uplifted 
Untouchable community. In 1932, for instance, a number of caste 
Hindus, including Gandhi, established the Harijan Sevak Sangh, 
a service organization aimed at ameliorating the Untouchable 
condition through propaganda, Untouchable education, and 
unionization. Concurrently a segment of the Untouchable com- 
munity was becoming politically self-conscious and interested in 
solving its problems on its own political strength. Prior to inde- 
pendence this led to such strategies as symbolic transgression of 
religious codes (e.g., temple entry) and pressure to secure special 
guarantees in the Indian constitution. Since then Untouchable 
action has included the formation of a regular political party (the 
Republican party), and, beginning in the mid-fifties, a dramatic 
pratest against Hindu society through mass conversion to Bud- 

ism. 

Before examining these movements, several possible prob- 
lems of method and evidence should be noted. The empirical 
foundation on which our argument rests could be appreciably 
stronger. Historical material on the Untouchable movement is 
sketchy, and sociological analysis of all three developments is 
limited. This has necessitated reliance on observations and per- 
sonal accounts of movement participants, especially activists from 
the minority group. Using subjective assessments presents Cer- 
tain problems, although such evaluations reflect ап important 
social reality. The degree of accuracy in personal accounts may 
vary considerably between observers, and more systematic data 
are needed to transform the suggestive findings of this paper into 
firm conclusions. For example, assertions about ideological dil- 
ferences between insiders and outsiders require verification 
through standard survey methods. It should also be noted that We 
will be discussing modal tendencies and do not mean to imply that 
all involvement of whites in black movements, or of caste Hindus 
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in Untouchable movements, has met with conflict, nor that dif- 
ferences characterizing the insider and outsider groups apply to 
all members taken individually, nor that other sources of conflict 
unrelated to race were not often present (e.g., class-based ten- 
sions have often been attendant). In addition we are dealing with 
relations among activists, not among uninvolved minority or ma- 
jority group members, and we are not dealing with the way in 
which the movements relate to the broader society. We have tried 
not to magnify the degree of internal tension in these movements 
by considering only extreme examples, but in emphasizing certain 
themes only material bearing on these has been presented. A pa- 
per focusing on intergroup cooperation in these movements would 
no doubt deal with a number of issues and data which we neglect. 


Four CONFLICT THEMES 


A comparative assessment of these three movements—aboli- 
tion, civil rights, Untouchability—will be undertaken along four 
themes. The first considers lines of ideological disagreement which 
have often distinguished insiders from outsiders. Frequently 
(though certainly not always) minority group activists have held 
somewhat more radical and militant attitudes than their majority 
group colleagues, at least with respect to the struggle over the 
oppression of that particular racial or caste group. utsiders, on 

"the other hand, have often affiliated with a broader set of political 
causes and movements. Even if there is a consensus on questions 


of ideology and strategy, second and third sources of conflict stem 
from the fact that social movements are in many ways microcosms 
of the larger society. The divergent background and experiences of 
activists from the two groups may have important effects on the 
internal structure and culture of the movements. Structural con- 
flict at times has arisen because dominant group activists, usually 
from more privileged backgrounds, have tended to come to the 
movement with more of the skills and experience which are impor- 
tant for the success of the movement, such. as writing, internal 
organizing, planning strategy, and fund raising, but perhaps a 
lesser commitment to the goals of that particular struggle (though 
Dot necessarily a lesser commitment to changing the system). 
These initial differences may result in disproportionate numbers 
of outsiders being in decision-making positions and may inhibit 
the development of similar skills among insiders. A third source of 
i 


tension, cultural conflict, may arise because movement members 


have often been the carriers, if in a somewhat diluted form, of the 


Prejudices and hostilities of the larger social milieu from which 
they came. Suspicion, distrust, and scapegoating on the part of 
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the minority group and stereotyping, patronization, and paternal- 
ism on the part of the dominant group have often resulted. The 
final theme to be considered concerns the development of these con- 
ficts over time. Outsiders frequently have played critical roles in the 
early phases of these movements, but as the struggle has gained 
strength (and/or failed to bring about meaningful change), the 
latent conflicts between the two groups have tended to become 
more visible. Pressures develop on outsiders to reduce their level 
of involvement or to withdraw altogether. 


Ideological Conflict between Oppressed Minority and Outsiders 


In the civil rights, abolition, and Untouchable movements, 
political divisions have been pervasive, perhaps a characteristic of 
most intense political movements. Some differences were benign 
and readily resolved, but others remained sharp and created con- 
siderable internal conflict. At times these ideological divisions 
paralleled the internal social cleavage between activists from the 
dominant and subordinate groups. A theme running through all 
three movements has been the occasional tendency for minority- 
group activists to adopt a somewhat less reformist and more 
revolutionary perspective on the liberation of their own group, or 
at least to develop critiques of dominant group activists in these 
terms. Many instances of conflict between the two groups of 
activists could be traced to disagreements over the timetable for 
change, how far one should go in compromises, and the extent to 
which non-institutionalized protest means were acceptable. There 
has also been a tendency for outsiders to maintain interest in a 
wider variety of causes, which have often included the situation of 
women, the working classes, the poor, depressed castes and other 
ethnic minorities; they have lacked strong personal identification 
with any single issue. 

Within the civil rights movement, for instance, this pattern 
was evident in CORE from its original inception until the middle 
1960s. Meier and Rudwick (1969) observe that at the time of 
СОКЕ? founding in 1942 the whites had interests ranging from 
nonviolence to racial equality, whereas involved blacks were pri- 
marily concerned with fighting racism. Two decades later this 
ideological divergence was still evident in CORE, as a study in the 
sixties reports: 

Whites generally came to the movement with fairly stable, well-defined 
liberal views . . . Their participation in the movement, which usually 
overshadowed other commitments, was one of a range of liberal political 
activities . . . Negroes, however, required no elaborate liberal condition- 
ing to bring them into the movement. The movement was their cause . . - 
Negroes were always under direct emotional pressure resulting from 
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segregation and discrimination. Therefore, the potential for great radical- 
ism was present in their personal relationship to the issue [Bell, 1968, pp. 
126-127]. 

The Untouchable movement evidences a parallel source of 
tension. B. R. Ambedkar, the foremost leader in the Untouchable 
movement until his death in the mid-1950s and himself an Un- 
touchable, and Mahatma Gandhi, a caste Hindu, were frequently 
at odds over the proper solution of Untouchability. Gandhi was 
associated with a wide variety of causes. including ending British 
colonialism, encouragement of village industry, and uplifting the 
Untouchables and women, while Ambedkar was concerned al- 
most entirely with the condition of the Untouchables and related 
depressed classes in India. The two leaders also differed on the 
amount of change needed to improve the situation of the Un- 
touchables. Gandhi felt that caste Hindus could be persuaded to 
accept the depressed classes as part of the Hindu fold, but Ambed- 
‚ kar maintained that the prospects for this were dim and that only 
through the application of political pressure could the rights of 
Untouchables be secured (Zelliot, 1966; Kerr, 1962). Disagree- 
ments also occurred over the effectiveness and acceptability of 
various protest means. In the 1920s and 1930s direct action cam- 
paigns were often conducted against various restrictions faced by 
the Untouchables. Typical action included the collective drinking 
from community wells normally off-limits to Untouchables, and 
the entry into temples reserved for use by caste Hindus. These tac- 
tics were less acceptable to caste Hindus engaged in the move- 
Ment than to their Untouchable allies. The series of events sur- 
rounding these steps of direct action are remarkably similar in 
lorm to the events and aftermath of the freedom rides of CORE 
and sit-ins of SNCC in the early sixties. Hm 

Within the abolitionist movement white militancy was not 
lacking, as evidenced by the actions of John Brown, but many 
black abolitionists at times urged more radical strategies on the 
movement and expressed a greater sense of urgency for the termi- 
nation of slavery. In 1829 an early call to arms was issued by the 
black abolitionist, David Walker, which was frank in its encour- 
agement of violent forms of action if circumstances were appro- 
priate. Walker's “Appeal” was widely circulated and caused 
much consternation in the white antislavery camp. “А more bold, 
daring, inflammatory publication, perhaps never issued from the 
Gane of any country,” asserted the white abolitionist publisher 

enjamin Lundy (quoted in Litwack, 1961, p. 234); “I can do no 
less than set the broadest seal of condemnation on it.” Though 
the position was denounced by many whites in the antislavery 
cause, a little over a decade later another black abolitionist, Henry 
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Highland Garnet, delivered an address before a national black 
antislavery convention which strongly echoed Walker's tone and 
included the exhortation: “It is your solemn and imperative duty 
to use every means, both moral, intellectual, and physical that 
promises success [Garnet, 1843]." 

Black abolitionists tended to have a shorter timetable for 
change than did their white co-workers. This difference became 
sharper as the antislavery movement increasingly sensed that its 
decades of effort had made little headway, particularly with the 
Dred Scott decision (1857) and the Fugitive Slave Act of 1850. 
Militancy increased among blacks as they wearied of ‘“exhorta- 
tions to be patient and await that ‘impartial and just God’ who 
would inevitably rid the nation of slavery [Litwack, 1965, p. 151]." 
By the critical decade of the 1850s, black circles were openly dis- 
cussing the encouragement of slave insurrections and forceful op- 
position to such legislation as the Fugitive Slave Law, and some 
even advanced the view that the entire political structure of the 
country should be overturned if necessary for the abolition of 
slavery. The more radical orientation of blacks in the movement 
extended beyond the issue of formal bondage to the situation of 
the free black in America. Many blacks in the antislavery crusade 
felt that the reformist instincts (in some cases encompassing a va- 
riety of issues) of their white colleagues prevented them from con- 
fronting subtler but nonetheless pervasive forms of racial oppres- 


sion faced by those not in formal bondage. White abolitionists - 


were quite sensitive about advocating or evidencing a belief in full 
social equality and interracial mixing, and even black member- 
ship in some abolitionist societies was at times a hotly debated 
issue (Meier & Rudwick, 1966; Litwack, 1965). 

A major strategic fracture, at times overlapping the division 
between insiders and outsiders, resulted from attitudes toward 
self-help. Minority group activists have often argued that the pro- 


cess of struggling for one’s freedom is a necessary prerequisite for | 
fully ending oppression. Conversely, outsiders have tended to 


stress the strategic advantages of involving majority group activ- 
ists. This is seen as increasing the legitimacy of the movement, as 
well as offering essential resources, such as financial backing. 
Frederick Douglass expressed a view shared by many black 
abolitionists that “the man who has suffered the wrong is the man to 
demand redress,—that the man STRUCK is the man to CRY OUT— 
and that he who has endured the cruel pangs of Slavery is the man 10 
advocate liberty [1847]." At times white support was viewed тоге 
favorably since white activists were essential for gaining further 
white converts to the antislavery cause. However, as momentum 
gathered in the decades just prior to the Civil War, black activists 
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increasingly asserted their special standing within the movement. 
A black abolitionist conference announced in 1854: 
The time is come when our people must assume the rank of a first-rate 
power in the battle against caste and Slavery; it is emphatically our battle; 
no one else can fight it for us, and with God’s help we must fight it our- 
selves [Litwack, 1965, p. 155]. 
White abolitionists, on the other hand, often conceived of the 
black role as essentially symbolic—useful at ceremonial occasions, 
but secondary to the real political effort. 

Similar themes are present in the Indian movement. Many 
Untouchable leaders felt that the efforts of high status Hindus 
were inherently crippling because their presence meant the Un- 
touchables would be denied control over even their own move- 
ment (Rudolph & Rudolph, 1967). Ambedkar adamantly op- 
posed top-down reform and was strongly committed to the central 
involvement of Untouchables in the struggle. In his own acrid 
assessment: 

The work of Harijan Sevak Sangh is not to raise the Untouchables. 
Gandhi's main object, as every self-respecting Untouchable knows, is to 
make India safe for Hindus and Hinduism. He is certainly not fighting 
the battle of the Untouchables. On the contrary by distributing through 
the Harijan Sevak Sangh petty gifts to petty Untouchables he is buying, 
benumbing and drawing the claws of the opposition of the Untouchables 
Which he knows is the only force which will disrupt the caste system and 
will establish real democracy in India [Ambedkar, 1943, p. 69]. 


Similar tensions have been present throughout the recent his- 
tory of the civil rights movement, culminating in the ascendancy 
of the idea of Black Power and the partial withdrawal of white 
activists. A variety of arguments have been advanced against 
having outsiders engaged in a movement working primarily in 

lack communities (though combating racism in white contexts 
may be seen as appropriate). As in the case of the Untouchable 
leaders, black activists were fearful that reform from above would 
ultimately leave black communities in a state of dependency. i 

It was argued that the society’s dominant white institutions 
had yielded only limited reform in the past and there was little 
reason to expect them in the future to be a major impetus behind 
the more massive changes critically needed. Furthermore, what- 
ever improvement іп the condition of black people could already 
be credited to these institutions was viewed as little more than 
à response to pressures from below. The mobilization of the black 
Community was therefore viewed as essential at minimum for 
Prodding those with power to create reformist changes. But if the 
Rustering was effectively accomplished, there were additional 

enefits which were not achievable under top-down reform. For 
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instance, such mobilization may help produce a new sense of 
pride, self-reliance, and confidence. In addition, the new political 
awareness may eventuate in more intense and lasting pressure for 
radical change. White activists of course did not formally repre- 
sent the dominant white power structure, but they did symbolical- 
ly to many; their presence in the movement was seen to impede 
the creation of the desired self-confidence and political conscious- 
ness. The civil rights movement was attempting to relate to black 
people, but blacks had difficulty shaking loose from deferential 
tendencies around whites, no matter how well-intentioned the 
whites were. White workers, for instance, were at times able to get 
rural blacks to register to vote after black workers had failed. 
Many of the negative aspects of outsider involvement are sum- 
marized in a position paper of a SNCC-affiliated group (written 
just prior to the emergence of the Black Power ethos), which ar- 
gues strongly for a black-led, black-staffed, and black-financed 
movement for organizing within their own communities. The 
rationale includes: 
The inability of whites to relate to the cultural aspects of Black Society; 
attitudes that whites, consciously or unconsciously, bring to Black com- 
munities about themselves (western superiority) and about Black people 
(paternalism); inability to shatter white-sponsored community myths of 
Black inferiority and self-negation; inability to combat the views of the 
Black community that white organizers, being “white,” control Black 
organizers as puppets; . . . whites, though individual "liberals," are 
symbols of oppression to the Black community—due to the collective power 
that whites have over Black lives [Vine City Project, 1967, p. 97]. 


The Privileged Position of the Outsiders 


Almost by definition, outsiders in these movements tended to 
have privileges and opportunities that were systematically denied 
most members of the subordinate group. Consequently outsiders 
were often more skilled in a variety of ways relevant to the needs 
of the movement, and this initial difference often created a situa- 
tion in which outsiders occupied a disproportionate share of high 
status positions and exerted what was seen as an excessive influ- 
ence on decision-making. In this respect the internal structure of 
the movements reflected in microcosm many of the intergroup 
patterns typical of the broader society. This was tolerated and 
even accepted as necessary for a limited period, but many minor- 
ity group activists came to conclude that such an arrangement 
inhibited the growth of the movement, was incongruent with its 
basic aims, dampened militancy, and reduced the opportunity for 
developing political competence among minority-group activists. 

This pattern is most apparent in the antislavery cause. In 
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| the signing of the constitution establishing the New England Anti- 
Slavery Society, only a quarter of the signers were black; only 
three blacks were officially present at the 1833 conference which 
formed the American Act Slavery Society. In the early phases of 
the abolitionist effort those organizations that were integrated 
were prone to relegate blacks to peripheral roles requiring little 
more than a black skin or a personal history of former bondage. 
As people truly representative of those in bondage they performed 
useful symbolic functions on ceremonial occasions, but most other 
roles, such as propagandizing, organizing forums and conven- 
tions, and raising financial support, were assumed by whites. 
With the exception of the underground railway (which involved 
comparatively few whites) this marginal role for blacks persisted 
throughout the antislavery movement. Black abolitionists pain- 
fully sensed their exclusion; Martin Robinson Delany (1852) crit- 
ically observed that white abolitionists *have each and all, at dif- 
ferent times, presumed to /hink for, dictate to, and Know better 
what suited colored people, than they knew for themselves . . 2 
Frederick Douglass corroborates this view as late as 1855: “Our 
oppressed people are wholly ignored . . . in the generalship of 
the movement to effect our redemption [Quoted in Meier & Rud- 
wick, 1966, р. 105]. : 
There are similarities, if less extreme and more benign, in the 

civil rights efforts of the 1960s. Writing of his own experience In 
the South, Staughton Lynd notes that 

many of us had drifted into administrative roles . . . not because we 

wanted to be leaders, but because we were obviously better able to write 

press releases and answer the telephone than to approach frightened black 

people in remote rural communities. The objective result, however, was 

that we made more decisions than we should have made. . . [Lynd, 1969, 

р. 14]. 
Several participant observers noting the same pattern suggest that 
an additional factor may lie in differences in cultural style revolv- 
ing around the supposed greater emphasis whites placed on ir 
tuality, structure, and organization (Keller, Mabutt, & uhe, 
1965). "The influx of skilled whites into the movement and their 
assumption of authority roles created considerable resentment. In 
some cases local activists withdrew from the movement and many 
blacks came to feel that, as always, whites were trying to take 
things over to serve their own ends. An important role in decision- 
making by whites dates far back in the civil rights movement; for 
instance, Ralph Bunche in the early 1940s saw white involvement 
as having a powerful indirect effect on keeping interracial organi- 
zations moderate, since blacks in the organizations often felt com- 
pelled to defer to white opinion (Myrdal, 1944). 
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А second structural source of tension in such movements may 
lie in what is perceived as the differential levels of commitment of 
the two types of activist. Regardless of background, people enter 
social movements for a variety of reasons and these may change 
over time. Yet the minority group activist is working for the 
liberation of himself and the community with which he is political- 
ly, culturally, and personally identified. In most cases he can 
never leave his ascriptive minority group status, and, should he 
wish to give up full-time involvement, he may have fewer oppor- 
tunities in the larger society. He thus may be seen as more reliable 
and accountable for his actions than an outsider who can leave the 
struggle more easily. For dominant group activists, abstract moral 
principles may be more important as a guiding motive since nei- 
ther they, nor their community of origin, stand to gain in the same 
direct way from involvement. Furthermore the very political prin- 
ciples that brought the outsiders to the ethnic movement in ques- 
tion may at a later date direct their energies into other causes. 
The overall commitment of outsiders to the creation of social 
change may be equivalent to that of the minority group activists, 
but it may be less identified with any single movement. 

Adequate empirical evidence on differential commitment is 
lacking; yet common to all three movements is a questioning of 
the motives and degree of commitment of activists from the domi- 
nant group. In the case of the southern civil rights movement 
there are data indicating that many whites had a short period of 
activism. According to one study, only seven percent of whites 
who went South during the summer of 1965 remained there dur- 
ing the fall. Only one out of four white volunteers definitely 
planned to return to the South to work with the movement, and 
only a tenth of those in the study reported considerable guilt 
about leaving the struggle (Demerath, Marwell, & Aiken, 1968, 
1971). Unfortunately, comparable turnover rates for blacks are 
not available. Even when whites remained in the South there was 
resentment over the perception that they could more readily play 
two roles. Julius Lester comments: 

Sure whites came South. They got a little taste of jail, got beaten, but they 
were white. That meant they could go back home and not have to worry as 
they walked down the street. . . . [N]o matter where they were in the 
South, they could sneak off and go to a nice white restaurant or the movie 
theatre. . . . They could drive down the highway and if they were not 
known as civil rights workers, their minds could be easy [1968, p. 103]. 


Furthermore, some whites became engaged in civil rights for rea- 
sons only indirectly relevant to the concrete struggle of blacks. In 
one study, among reasons given by whites for their involvement 
were: "the opportunity for active rebellion against everything 
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from the oppression of capitalism . . . to my own parents"; or “1 
| like Negroes. . . relationships with them are not neurotic and are 
| free of deception"; and “то make a witness to what I believe [Pink- 

ney, 1968, pp. 97, 98, 180]." Though similar motives might char- 
lacterize some blacks, they were not as apparent or suspect be- 
cause of the minority group members’ direct personal stake in the 
struggle. Some blacks felt they were being used as therapy by 
conscience-stricken white activists. 

The abolitionist movement also saw some whites involved for 
diverse reasons and short periods of time. An historian reports the 
resence of those for whom the movement represented “а release 
or private devils,” and the cause was not without its summer 
soldiers who after a season disappeared in the shadows [Quarles, 
1969, p. 53]." There was a tendency for the commitments of some 
whites to be dictated more by a general social conscience than by 
a deep radical determination to overthrow slavery, and at times 
this led to a greater concern with assuming a proper moral pos- 
ture than with obtaining the movement's goals. A prominent 
white abolitionist observed, “Му friends, if we never free a slave, 
we have at least freed ourselves, in the effort to emancipate our 
brother man [quoted in Quarles, 1969, p. 53]." Such sentiments 
were a factor in the widespread dismay blacks felt with their white 
allies in the later decades of the movement. Speaking in 1837, a 
black minister declared that in the early days there were few white 
| antislavery advocates and their commitments were clear and deep, 
| but “пом a man may call himself an abolitionist and we know not 
where to find him [Wright, 1837]." «bs 
Many Untouchable leaders were also suspicious of caste 
Hindus concerned with the condition of the Untouchables. They 
felt their commitment was never transformed into anything but 
promises after Gandhi assumed leadership in the 1920s. This led 
to considerable disillusionment among Untouchable activists 
(Heimsath, 1964). Suspicion of caste Hindus’ motives was mani- 
lest, for instance, in debates over whether Untouchables ought to 
have separate reserved seats in various electoral schemes under 
Consideration by the British government. Ambedkar adamantly 
favored Separate representation as a Way of insuring that Un- 
touchables would have their interests and grievances voiced by 
Untouchables (Ambedkar, 1943). This deep distrust of outsiders 
is also evident in the politically conscious sector of a large Un- 
touchable community recently studied by Lynch (1969). He notes 
a widespread feeling that only Untouchable leaders could really 
understand and achieve empathy” with the community, a senti- 
ment reflected in the strong identification with Ambedkar’s move- 
ment at the national level. 
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Bringing in Cultural Prejudices 


Independent of the structural conflicts in the movement, in- 
terpersonal relations within the movement may inadvertently 
manifest many of the social patterns of the greater society. 
"Though the most virulent and blatant forms of group prejudice 
were not evident in any of the three movements, mild negative 
group attitudes and a sense of inferior or superior group status 
were manifest; and condescension, patronization, paternalism, 
and stereotyping on the part of the outsiders were also frequently 
noted. Like Captain Lingard in Joseph Conrad's The Rescue, the 
dominant group activist too often *prided himself upon having no 
color prejudice and no racial antipathies . . . only he knew what 
was good for them." At times this was reciprocated by passive 
acceptance of an inferior social position on the part of activists 
from the subordinate group, although enmity toward the domi- 
nant group co-workers has often been a simultaneous develop- 
ment. All of this was further exacerbated by a feeling among in- 
siders that many dominant group activists behaved hypocritically; 
they espoused a creed of egalitarianism within the movement, yet 
often denied it in practice. Many of these deeply felt tensions be- 
tween the two types of activists were sharpened by a tendency, 
noted by Coser (1956), for conflict to be particularly pronounced 
in close-knit groups. 

"There is much evidence that the internal culture of the aboli- 
tionist movement was pervaded by both racial and class prejudice 
to a much greater extent than was true in the civil rights move- 
ment. The sense of racial superiority was retained by many of even 
the most ardent white abolitionists, and the “patronizing air of 
the uplifter" toward the “downtrodden and unwashed” frequent- 
ly characterized the manner in which whites in the movement re- 
lated to free blacks (Pease & Pease, 1965). Whites often offered 
advice and observations on a variety of matters in a fatherly and 
demeaning style to black activists. An exceptional black received 
effusive praise from some white abolitionists, perhaps reflecting a 
mild astonishment in encountering a black person of any caliber. 
The effects were not lost on the black abolitionist, who often com- 
plained that the antislavery cause itself was psychologically op- 
pressive. Racial prejudice pervaded much of the atmosphere. 
black minister warned an antislavery convention that “abolition- 
ists must annihilate in their own bosoms the cord of caste. We 
must be consistent—recognize the colored man in every respect aS 
a man and brother [Wright, 1837]," Another source of tension 
was the feeling that white abolitionists oftentimes were guilty 
of discrimination outside of the movement. Many abolitionists 
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bitterly denounced the system of slavery and devoted much 
energy to its eradication, but drew back from behavior that sug- 
gested social acceptance of the free black. In some public places 
and in the home and other private settings white abolitionists of- 
| ten were sensitive to charges of racial mixing, and their private 
associations were something less than fully integrated. Further- 
more, free blacks in the North faced serious economic discrimina- 
tion. Many whites active in the antislavery struggle were success- 
ful businessmen, but they frequently failed to make efforts to hire 
blacks, or did so only for the most menial positions (Litwack, 
1965). 
A caste Hindu activist frankly assessed the lingering preju- 
dices many brought to the Untouchable movement. 


It will take some time before even the best amongst us begin to look upon 
Harijans [Untouchables] as an important and integral part of the great 
Hindu community. Even the most enlightened amongst us perfectly uncon- 
(.— consciously recognize inwardly the distinction between Harijans and non- 
Harijans [Quoted in Sanjana, 1946]. 


Accusations of hypocrisy and inconsistency were also di- 
rected at caste Hindus. Like some of the white abolitionists, vari- 
ous Congress spokesmen were quick to denounce the sins of Un- 
touchability but were hesitant to transgress traditional taboos 
against socially mingling with Untouchables. Some simply re- 
fused to share dinners with members of the depressed classes 
. When invited or, if unavoidable, shunned too close a seating ar- 
rangement (Natarajan, 1959). When they did join in such dinners 
they often later underwent symbolic acts of disavowal. Gandhi in- 
sisted that orthodox Hindu communities should not be distressed 
by the process of reform, and when he made the removal of Un- 
touchability a part of the Congress program, he explicitly ex- 
cluded interdining. 

Similar sources of friction along racial lines have also been 
evident in the civil rights movement. On a number of projects 
Whites felt themselves to be more skilled than their black leaders 
and refused or were reluctant to follow orders they perceived as 
unnecessary or wrong. One activist (quoted in Poussaint, 1966) 
indicated that she felt like “the master’s child come to free the 
Slaves," a feeling sometimes revealed in behavior. Levy (1968) re- 
Ports the case of a civil rights office that was managed by a black 
activist but which included some white workers. When several 
whites unfamiliar with the office entered they directed their initial 
queries for information to the white person rather than to the 

lack in charge. Even with the best of intentions race has a persis- 
_ tent relevance that is hard to overcome. Traditional social forms 
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and etiquette, as well as stereotypes, facilitate (or at least do not 
directly counter) usual patterns of dominant-subordinate rela- 
tions, even among those committed to a more equalitarian society. 
One volunteer recalls: “А white man never turns black in Missis- 
sippi. . . [Y]our secret belief [does not disappear]. . . that you 
are, after all, superior. . . you're still college educated, still play- 
acting, and still white [Sutherland, 1965, p. 58]." Everyday lan- 
guage in an interracial setting often came to have unintended im- 
plications. “Following a marvelous dinner at the house of your 
local landlord, you hear yourself say, ‘Boy, was that a great din- 
ner' and you choke involuntarily on the expletive. You can't forget 
that you're still white [Sutherland, 1965, р. 59].” 

However, social expectations may also ensnarl even the most 
tolerant, if in a reverse fashion, in the process Goffman (1963) has 
called “deminstrelization.”” Some whites overcompensated in 
trying to deny their outsider and middle-class backgrounds. 

hites, in over-reacting to the racism of the larger society, oc- 
casionally adopted a subordinate position and hid skills that 
would be inconsistent with it, or refused to argue with blacks even 
if strongly provoked. Some gave away personal possessions and 
were unable to deny any black request. A white volunteer in the 
South recalls, **we've sort of laid down and let them run over us." 
In another case a white took over the job of toilet cleaning in a civil 
rights office to prevent blacks from assuming a stereotyped role 
(Levy, 1968). The effort to appear as non-white as possible may 
also be seen in the adoption of aspects of black and working-class 
culture (Marx, 1967a; Warren, 1965). Hard work by whites for 
the movement, partly inspired by a desire to prove their commit- 
ment, was sometimes seen instead as proof that they were trying 
to take things over. Interracial sexual affairs were seen by some as 
а way of transcending race and, for whites, a way of demonstrat- 
ing their lack of prejudice; but often such affairs appeared to be 
strategically unwise, were a source of anxiety and jealousy, and 
were perhaps detrimental to the development of black pride. Ac- 
tivists were also affected by some of the sexual mythology and 
fears of the larger society. Thus a white staff member of an or- 
ganization dedicated to the accomplishment of a completely in- 
tegrated society, on hearing the screams of a girl at an evening 
conference, reports that his “immediate reaction was that one of 
the Negroes was raping the shit out of her [Levy, 1968, p. 81]." | 

In addition to being suspicious of outsiders, some minority 
group activists displaced their general anti-white feelings onto the 
white workers. Robert Moses notes that “it’s very hard for some 
of the students who have been brought up in Mississippi and are 
victims of this kind of race hatred not to begin to let all of that out 
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| on the white staff [Quoted in Warren, 1965]." In the face of nu- 
| merous frustrations, these whites were accessible and provided a 
| relatively safe target, unlike most members of the dominant group. 
The sense of collective guilt which initially brought many out- 
| siders into the movement in some cases predisposed them to ac- 
cept passively this scapegoating, or even to seek it. 

Even if, in their face-to-face interaction, whites and blacks 
can relate authentically and avoid the kinds of conflict mentioned 
here, the culture of the outside world, as it impinges on the move- 
ment, may create internal conflicts. For instance, in the South, 
white activists when arrested often faced more tolerable jail con- 
ditions, and national indignation over the few whites martyred 
in the civil rights struggle has been far greater than over the much 
larger number of blacks. Though one reason for involving whites 
in the summers of 1964 and 1965 was the desire to draw national 
attention, when this attention came, many blacks were resentful 
and took it as one more manifestation of American racism. Survey 
data reveal that many white activists sensed distrust and hostility 
from black activists (Demerath, Marwell, & Aiken, 1968; Pink- 
ney, 1968). However, the attitudes of black activists on these is- 
sues may be very different from those of the masses of uninvolved 
blacks. Thus, surveys frequently find that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the black population look favorably on white participa- 
E civil rights activity (Marx, 1967b; Campbell & Schuman, 


The Changing Role of Outsiders— Independence Needs 
of Oppressed Minority 


Thus far we have focused primarily on the static question of 
insider-outsider discord. Certain structural features of the move- 
ment have been seen to have various consequences. We now turn 
briefly to the more dynamic social process question of the evolu- 
tion of conflict over time. | h 

Rarely have oppressed minorities been entirely responsible 
for their own liberation. Privileged groups played prominent roles 
in the ending of slavery in Greece and Rome, were conspicuous 1n 
the French and Russian revolutions, and, at least since the time 
of Karl Marx, observers have noted a tendency for some among 


the privileged to defect and take up the cause o the oppressed. In 


the movements examined here, and in others of a similar type, it 
be critical in the early 


appears that the role of outsiders may Din 
phases of the struggle. The more oppressed the minority group, 
the more essential may be aid from members of the dominant 
group in initiating the liberation movement. However, as the 
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movement gathers strength, the importance of outsiders is often 
greatly reduced, at times leading to their complete withdrawal. 
Caste Hindus initiated many of the early efforts aimed at amelio- 
rating the condition of the Untouchables, and white abolitionists 
were primarily responsible for the formation of many of the early 
antislavery societies, and for hooking these into a national system. 
In the case of civil rights, whites played a crucial role in the | 
founding of the NAACP, the Urban League, and CORE, al- 
though not in organizations emerging later, such as SNCC and - 
the Black Panthers (Kellogg, 1967; Meier & Rudwick, 1969; 
Farmer, 1966). 

Outsiders generally have had greater command over re- 
sources, have been freer to act, were likely to be closer to centers 
of power, and have often had essential "organizing" experience. 
Their presence in the struggle may add an aura of legitimacy to 
the protest movement's goals, and when they are harassed or 


killed in the cause, the situation is dramatized far beyond what | 


happens when minority group members themselves face similar 
brutalization. In addition, in the germinal phase many members 
of the oppressed group may be isolated from alternative defini- 
tions of the situation, and, in the absence of a strong protest tradi- 
tion, may not actively question the legitimacy of the system; and 
of course some may have a vested interest in maintaining the sta- 
tus quo. Thus the important, often even predominant, role of out- 
siders in the beginning stages of these movements is not surpris- 
ing. However, an additional factor in the early involvement of 
outsiders in some organizations such as CORE and the British 
Committee Against Racial Discrimination (CARD) is an ideology 
that defined interracial cooperation as an end in itself. 

Once outsiders are involved in this type of effort, however, 
their presence is potentially problematic e reasons discussed 
above. Some of the virtues of the involved outsiders in the begin- 
ning stages may come to be seen as liabilities as the movement 
evolves. Several developments facilitate the separation of minority 
and majority group activists. First of all, with engagement in the 
movement, insiders acquire necessary skills and confidence and 
become less dependent on outsiders. Second, the latent structural 
conflicts become more manifest with continued interaction of the 
two groups. Third, as the objectives are not reached or even ap- 
proached despite intense activity and sacrifice, militancy an 
susceptibility to new strategies may increase, as well as interna 
scapegoating. Finally, as the movement recruits new members 
from the oppressed group and the character of its membership 


shifts, it may become increasingly less dependent on manpower , 


from outsiders. Thus, structural aspects of such movements are 
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| likely to give rise to severe conflict, and this in turn helps generate 
- beliefs justifying the separation of minority and dominant group 
| activists. On the other hand, the adoption of such beliefs may in 
some cases precede internal conflict and hasten the division of the 
movement. Ideology may diffuse between movements, as seems to 
have occurred in Britain, where a Black Power perspective has 
been adopted by some blacks in an effort to oust whites from 
CARD, the major civil rights organization. 

The processes noted here are not irreversible. The American 
Left has vacillated between emphasizing the uniquely racial, as 
against the shared economic class-aspects, of the situation of 
blacks in America. At times in the 1930s and in the past two de- 
cades, the class component has been ascendant, but at other times 


the racial line has been considered prime. Concomitantly, tactics 
have shifted between a racially separate movement and a common 
integrated struggle. In the mid-1960s with the rise of the Black 


‚ Power movement, the unique ethnic aspects of black subordina- 


tion were stressed. Associated with this trend has been the ten- 
dency among whites who left the black movement to become en- 


gaged in social movements in which they no longer were defined 
as outsiders (e.g., campus issues, the anti-war movement, draft 
resistance, women's liberation, ethnic associations). More re- 
cently much leftist thought has argued that the problems of 
blacks and other ethnic groups, the white working class, females, 
and to some degree even those of students stem from shared eco- 
nomic and political oppression. With this perspective goes an 
emphasis on cooperation in a common struggle. Similarly, various 
periods in American history show blacks moving toward and then 
away from inclusion, depending on the receptiveness of the domi- 
nant group. Beyond the internal sources of tension noted here, 
when the dominant group’s supposed receptiveness proves illu- 
sory, blacks have increasingly turned inward and ina separatist 
direction. For instance, the hopes raised by the Civil War and 
World War I led to an initial emphasis on inclusion; the shatter- 
ing of those hopes facilitated the ascendancy of separatist leaders 
such as Booker T. Washington and Marcus Garvey. 

The future of the relationship between the white left and the 
black movement in America is hardly clear at the present. Ten- 
sions and impediments to interracial cooperation remain present. 
Yet movements do not exist in a vacuum. While both the white 
left and the black movement are made up of highly diverse groups, 
Important segments of each are coming to reflect a growing ideo- 
logical similarity which stresses the presence of a common enemy 
and the need for cooperation to build an interracial society free of 
exploitation and racism. This is apparent in the coalition ties 
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which have been developing over the past few years between the 
Black Panthers and various white racial groups, though the rela- 
tionship yet remains an ambivalent one. Thus the tendency for 
interracial movements to splinter along racial lines may be fol- 
lowed by a tendency to regroup as the limits of independent ac- 
tion and separatism are realized, and because of solidarity created 
by shared repression at the hands of the government and other 
powerful institutions in the society. 


IN CONCLUSION 


А comparative look at these three movements reveals several 
recurrent themes of intergroup tension. There is much variation 
depending on the time period and on the segment of the move- 
ment involved; yet ideological cleavage frequently exists between 
dominant and minority-group activists. When conflict of an ideo- 
logical nature along this line emerged, there was a tendency for 
insiders to see themselves as more radical and committed than 
outsiders, more eager to create changes immediately than gradu- 
ally, less willing to compromise their program for the sake of 
expediency, less hesitant to use non-institutionalized protest 
means, less concerned with a variety of political movements, and 
more likely to espouse a creed of self-help. As microcosms of soci- 
ety, these movements often developed internal authority- and 
skill-structures resembling, in diluted form, the subordinate- 
dominant relations characteristic of the broader societal context, 
as well as atmospheres containing many of society’s intergroup 
hostilities and prejudices. Over time many of these latent con- 
flicts became manifest, and dominant group activists who played 
an ip Seati role in the formative phases of the movement were 
excluded or forced to assume greatly reduced roles. i 

In making inferences about these patterns to still other social 
movements, generalizations must be undertaken with caution, for 
the civil rights, Untouchable, and abolitionist causes all represent 
responses to somewhat common forms of oppression. However, а 
very impressionistic look at related movements, such as those of 
Mexican-Americans in this country, the Burakumin in Japan, 
blacks in South Africa and in the Caribbean, and Asians and 
Africans in England, suggest many of the same themes. The inter- 
action between insiders and outsiders in a variety of other move- 
ments not involving race or ethnicity may also show similarities. It 
would be interesting to examine movements where the source 0 
outsiderness stems from characteristics such as sex, class, age 
religion, or even past experience (e.g., the activity of those without 
records of confinement in reform movements for prisons or menta 
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hospitals, non-working-class activists in the labor movement, men 
in the feminist movement, and colonials in nationalist move- 
ments). In the case of class struggles, for instance, outsiders (ac- 
tivists without working-class backgrounds) may exhibit more 
militancy and commitment than insiders. Commentators with 
viewpoints ranging from Lenin (1943) to Selig Perlman (1928) 
have argued that conditions facing members of the working class 
will at best lead to the emergence of a job-oriented consciousness. 
The “intellectual organizer" as outsider plays a crucial role in 
interpreting and placing the work experience in a generalized 
critique of the social order, and thus he tends to formulate more 
radical and comprehensive programs than the workers. Lenin at- 
tributes this primarily to the greater freedom and capacity which 
the socialist intelligentsia possess for careful analysis of the soci- 
- ety's structure, ills, and potential for change. Coser (1956), draw- 
ing on the work of Simmel, has suggested another factor. Those 
who identify with the interests of the entire group, and view them- 
selves as carrying forward the group's mission, tend to become 
more committed to the goals of the movement than do those who 
see it primarily as a solution to oppressive conditions personally 
faced. This objectification of the struggle and consequent genera- 
tion of militancy has probably been more likely to characterize 
outsider "*intellectuals" active in the labor cause than the workers, 
although many workers, of course, do translate their immediate 
situation into a collective solidarity with all workers. In the three 
movements examined here, the whites and caste Hindus were typ- 
ically well educated, and in many instances they were experienced 
political analysts whose coming to these movements paralleled, in 
some respects, the highly ideological approach of revolutionary 
intellectuals in labor unions. But we have already discovered that 
blacks and Untouchables in these minority movements 1n fact 
tended at least to believe that insiders were more radical and 
committed to the cause than their outsider counterparts. i 
Several additional factors must be taken into account with 
respect to ethnic movements and outsider militancy, however. 
First of all, the most active insiders were also frequently highly 
educated and very aware of the complex social issues involved in 
their liberation struggles, with many performing the role of the 
“intellectual” within their own movements. Furthermore, this 
capacity was built on a commitment stemming from an oppres- 
sion personally experienced, which served to reinforce rather than 
undermine a more depersonalized identification with the collec- 
tive cause. Finally, the intensity of commitment to a particular 
movement may be mitigated if involvement is shared with other 
political movements—and in the Untouchability, abolition, and 
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civil rights movements, outsiders were much more prone to be 
active in other causes or to shift their allegiances from movement 
to movement. Such factors help to explain why the radicalizing | 
role for outsider-organizers anticipated from Lenin’s and Coser's 
analysis might be reversed in these movements; and this suggests 
that a variety of conditions must be specified in dealing with the 
ideological role outsiders may be expected to assume in political | 
movements. 

A variety of other issues might also be pursued. We have 
focused mainly on factors conducive to conflict and separation of 
insiders from outsiders. Some important additional questions for 
analysis might be what factors facilitate cooperation among inside 
and outside activists, and in what stages in a movement's life his- 
tory such conditions might occur. For instance, strong external 
pressures from an unsympathetic, and occasionally repressive, 
dominant society have often been conducive to inter-group soli- | 
darity. Numerous examples of interracial cooperation are de- 
scribed in the growing literature on the civil rights movement | 
(Zinn, 1965; Pinkney, 1968; Sutherland, 1965; Sugarman, 1966; 
Belfrage, 1966). Another important question has to do with differ- | 
ences in the extensiveness of conflict and the separation of activists 
in the different organizations that are part of the same general 
social movement, such as NAACP, CORE, and SNCC. Rudwick 
and Meier note that, beyond differences in constituency and in top 
leadership, the strong bureaucratic structure of the NAACP may 
have made it more stable and resistant to the separatist thrust 
that completely changed CORE (Rudwick & Meier, 1970). Final- 
ly, it would be interesting to explore whether the internal tensions 
of a movement portend broader societal changes. The activists' 
awareness of ideological and inter-personal strains in their move- 
ment may encourage many people outside of the cause to become 
conscious of similar factors in their own lives. 

In contrast to the Untouchable and abolitionist movements, 
the civil rights struggles of this decade are still very much with us. 
Perhaps one indirect benefit of comparing these three movements 
is to make our own period of history a little more intelligible, 
though this is a comment on neither the morality nor strategic 
value of these developments. Many whites who had contributed 
much to the civil rights movements were initially shocked, an- 
gered, and bewildered at the development of the Black Power 
movement. Some sought explanations in terms of the presume 
unstable personalities of radical blacks, rather than in terms ! 
of the social structure of the movement. However, similar pro- 
cesses in the three movements examined here suggest that tension 
among activists, and the concomitant rise of the Black Power 
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movement, were partly, at least, in response to political differ- 
ences and interpersonal conflicts common to this type of social 
movement. An identification of historically recurring conflict 
generated by the structure of such movements might also help 
future movements avoid or minimize the conflict that ironically 
may develop among those of different backgrounds committed to 
common goals of social change. 
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When in court cases defendants are accused of fomenting violent revolu- 
tion or rebellion, persons are allegedly harassed, imprisoned, and other- 
the basis of false criminal charges, or radicals identify 
tims of economic, cultural, or racial injustice, 
ical trials occur. Although relationships 
neys and clients vary and ideological 
divide them, a reasonably coherent 
4 for dealing with these cases. It sup- 
1 legal procedures with varia- 


number of Old Left attorneys were willing to conduct litigation in this 
manner, but more recently the activities of the New Left movements have 
produced an additional array of movement lawyers. In meeting their 


responsibility to revolutionaries, the author su; gests, these radical lawyers 


could be contributing to the basic morality of American law. 


Political scientists and others are only beginning to recognize 
the importance of revolutionary or ideo ogical judicial proceed- 
ings. Law cases, including both civil and criminal litigation can 
be considered “ideological” whenever theories and doctrines of 
revolutionary organizations ог movements are advanced by ad- 
versaries as relevant or controlling issues. Like other private liti- 
gants, radicals use the judicial process to defend themselves and 


advance their own interests. 


A review of strategies and tactics associated with “revolu- 
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tionary" court trials dramatizes an elusive blend of success and 
failure characteristic of American radicalism. The implications of. 
the discussion that follows suggest that impressive, albeit cumula- 
tive, legal and constitutional courtroom victories have not signifi- 
cantly contributed to a “right of revolution.” Revolutionaries, it 
is assumed, want to produce a life-style free from the institutions 
which allegedly oppress them. From anarchists to hippies, a com- 
mon radical objective has been the destruction and replacement 
of institutions which allegedly prevent an individual from doing 
his (or her) thing (Brooks, 1965; Thayer, 1968). 


Not only has litigation failed to advance a right of revolution, - 


but dissenters and civil libertarians who have benefited from the 
courtroom victories of radicals have frequently disassociated 
themselves from this kind of constitutional demand. Militant non- 
revolutionary trade unionists, blacks, left-leaning procedural. 
liberals, cultural and serious social offenders (criminals) have not 
turned against the system but have learned to adjust and partici- 
pate in what radicals characterize as the trickles available in a 
capitalist, bourgeois society. 

These general observations seem to parallel those sometimes 
made about revolutionary activity in labor unions and other po- 
litical arenas. They also invite attention to a more refined set of 
inquiries about revolutionary strategies in the judicial process. 

What do revolutionaries expect to get from American courts? 
What do strategies and tactics used in ideological court trials re- 
veal about the similarities and differences between Old and New 
Left revolutionaries? And finally, what are the prospects for more 
effective use of litigation as a form of radical political action? 

Before we can come to grips with these and related questions, 
it is useful to review the elements of a radical point of view about 
the relationship between law and politics, and between politics 
and revolutionary action. 


LAW, POLITICS, AND REVOLUTIONARY ACTION 


A widely held view about politics in society usually includes 
descriptions of group struggles involving real and perceived op- 
pression. These actual or potential group struggles generate bot 
latent and manifest activity ranging from verbal protest to uncon- 
trolled violence (Bentley, 1959; Hakman, 1969). er 

It is normally assumed that conventional political activists 
will pursue specific social and economic interests in accordance 
with prescribed legal procedures. Ordinarily, political demands 
are articulated within the formal electoral, legislative, administra- 
tive (executive), or judicial channels. Other less formal channels 
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of directing pressure include direct or grass-roots lobbying, peace- 
ful demonstrations, and varying forms of publicity and propa- 
ganda. In most governmental arenas these extra-legal pressure 
tactics are usually brought forward in the “right” situations with 
appropriate regard for protocol. Activities of this kind are nor- 
mally kept distinctly separate from the formal deliberative govern- 
mental processes in the legislature, the bureaucracy, and in the 
courts. 

Political pressure group activity surrounding court cases 
differs only in detail from that found elsewhere. Judicial proceed- 
ings are more technical and usually less visible than other pro- 
cesses, but a similar marriage between formal and informal polit- 
ical techniques is readily discernible. 

For example, litigation pleadings, complaints, indictments, 
and other pre-trial procedures are designed to specify partici- 
pants, kinds of legal issues, and burden of proof required at a 
court trial. A narrow scope given to legal procedure, in many con- 
troversies, functions to keep court proceedings “out of politics." 
In most court cases such as those involving traffic violations, 
building code infractions, and other run-of-the-mill situations, the 
facts are incontrovertible and the rules are applied automatically. 
In a large number of other cases, such as those pis AEN negoti- 
able instruments, facts are operationalized into verbal formulas 
to satisfy the requirements of administrative agency or appellate 
court decisions. Where private or governmental litigants are 1п- 
volved in a bona fide case and controversy, such litigants are likely 
to bring the immediate facts and relevant public policies to a par- 
ticular focus which bears heavily on their own interests and only 
incidentally on those who are not directly represented in the litiga- 
tion. A legal traditionalist argues that the record provided by for- 
mal party litigants usually provides a judge with sufficient infor- 
mation to resolve the controversy. Since a court 1s expected to 
decide only the particular controversy, those who represent insti- 
tutional outsiders like governments, labor federations, trade 
associations, corporations, and special interest groups have to 
persuade the courts, and sometimes the party litigants, that their 
involvement in the proceeding is relevant and essential. | 

А related liberal or reformist body of conventional wisdom 
builds upon a habit back round of established rules and pro- 
cedures, but explains significant legal change by the influence of 
Organized pressure groups. “Politicalization” in this context 


means that in certain cases the legal issues are broadened to in- 
clude groups, persons, and related arguments which were not 


supposed to be part of the original legal dispute. To paraphrase 
the thoughts of at least one political scientist, differences in sub- 
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ject matters, statuses of participants, and the attentive publics 
involved, turn a private, local, or routine controversy into a po- 
litical struggle (Hakman, 1966; Kirchheimer, 1967). 

In this liberal reformist view of legal process, political activity 
in litigation is observable when interest groups manage, sponsor, 
finance, or otherwise participate in test cases. Organized activity 
of this kind is also observable when commerical law firms, corpo- 
rations, trade associations, civil liberty and other social defense 
organizations participate as amicus curiae (friend of the court), or 
coordinate the litigation activity of several individual litigants to 
broaden the political significance or control the direction of a 
private legal controversy (Hakman, 1969). 

In contrast to the legal or law reform approaches to litiga- 
tion, a revolutionary sees a court case not as a specific event or set 
of events, but as a mirror or representation of more fundamental 
underlying conditions. These underlying conditions include capi- 
talism, racism, imperialism, male chauvinism, or any other cir- 
cumstances which allegedly produce the specific injustice under 
scrutiny. They are said to exist whether or not the actors involved 
seek to bring about particular consequences. Thus, Sirhan Sir- 
han’s act of murder, Negro looting and burning of stores, or paci- 
fist raids on Selective Service Boards are symptoms of underlying 
conditions independent of any individual motivation involved. 
The task of the revolutionary in the courtroom is to link the 
specific act in controversy to the exposure of oppressive underlying 
conditions in society (Barnes, 1968a, 1968b). 


Revolutionary Ideology and Political Struggles 


Before examining further the character of ideological litiga- 
tion and the way this kind of court case is processed, an interpre- 
tation of radical rhetoric and behavior may provide a useful back- 
drop. 

Revolutionary as well as other political activists articulate a 
theory or an explanation of events in the empirical world, and 
usually accompany this theory with a set of moral imperatives and 
action programs. The variety and complexity of ideologies devel- 
oped by Old and New Left splinter groups are too complex to be 
completely unravelled here. Nevertheless, an informed capsula- 
tion of radical thought echoes a view that various elite structures 
—e.g., executive committees of the ruling class, a military- 
industrial complex, white power structure, and other powerful 
forces—are constantly meeting and/or conspiring with other co- 
opted leadership to find ways and means of dealing with (or sup- 
pressing) revolution or rebellion. The ruling class or establish- 
ment strategies, as viewed from a radical perspective, vary from 
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seductive bribery to violent repression and are at least cumulative- 
ly designed to mute and/or dilute the surge of violence, crime, 
сев, riots, rebellion, and open insurrection that mani- 
fests itself in labor disputes, imperialist wars, campus and ghetto 
rebellions, and in other disturbing underlayers of American soci- 
ety (Barnes, 1968a, 1968b). 

In revolutionary perspective, oppression does not necessarily 
arise out of specific volitional acts of individuals or groups, but 
out of the exploitation and alienation that are structured into a 
complex, capitalistic, bureaucratic, industrial environment. Thus, 
the subjugation of colonial populations, Negroes, foreign born, 
skilled and unskilled labor, the poor, or the more affluent “wage 
slaves” has traditionally been a matter of revolutionary concern. 
Also, as complex educational service institutions proliferate, new 
“class enemies” appear as symbols of economic and social op- 

ression. In the older radical rhetoric, class enemies were ordinar- 
ily confined to owners, management, labor leaders, or the bosses, 
and the institutions of government—especially the courts—were 
identified as lackeys doing the bidding of their industrial mas- 
ters. In the more contemporary leftist vernacular, college ad- 
ministrators, teachers, church officials, white racists, and even 
husbands have been added to the lexicon of identifiable establish- 
ment oppressors. 

Just as the Old Leftist often holds common cause with sym- 
pathetic intellectuals, foreign born, bourgeoisie, trade union lead- 
ers, workers, and others rebelling against imperialism and labor 
exploitation, his younger New Left counterpart is found coalesc- 
ing with student dissenters, black militants, Indians, Puerto 
Ricans, poor people, drop outs, drug users, long-haired hippies, 
draft resisters, military personnel, and others who argue against 
contemporary restrictions. These elements of discontent are pre- 
sumably the raw material from which the threads of revolution are 
woven. 

Anyone even slightly familiar у ү n 
ary rhetoric should be impressed by the way in which talmudic 
debates occur in prescribing the road to a revolutionary millen- 
nium. This phenomenon is illustrated by the way older radicals 
weighed the various forms of direct action against the efficacy of 
more traditional kinds of political action (Brissendon, 1919; 
Saposs, 1968; Drinnon, 1961; Renshaw, 1968). The ideological 
wine of radical rhetoric takes on modern vintage in discussions 
about violent or practical confrontations as alternatives to con- 
ventional political strategies. Ао 2 

Old and older revolutionary talk activity included tactical 
Prescriptions in support of general strikes, boycotts, sit-down 


with old or new revolution- 
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strikes, demonstrations, sabotage, and violence. Radicals have 
always assumed that the more dramatic or extreme the forms of 
civil disobedience, the more likely they are to arouse public at- 
tention. They also know that dramatic forms of confrontation 
risk extreme public and private repression. 

Modern variants of the older rhetoric also call for violent and 
non-violent forms of pressure. Freedom rides, sit-ins, and teach- 
ins are sometimes accompanied by exhortations to occupy, burn, 
or destroy public and privately owned buildings. Although revo- 
lutionaries are by no means the only ones taking part in willful 
acts of civil disobedience (American Civil Liberties Union, 1968), 
they are more likely to give these acts political justification. Em- 
pirical inquiry remains inconclusive in linking inflammatory revo- 
lutionary rhetoric labelled “direct action" or “confrontation” 
with legally culpable acts of individuals. 

The notion of revolutionary political action also flourishes 
in a potpourri of meanings and connotations. At least five kinds of 
strategies seem to be connected with this idea. (a) Revolutionary 
political action sometimes centers around the tactic of boring from 
within reformist labor unions, political parties, or organized inter- 
est groups. (b) Revolutionaries have also been found to advocate 
the infiltration of respectable organizations to influence their 
policies. (c) The idea of revolutionary political action further 
embraces the technique of establishing dummy front groups, or 
participating in popular front activity involving cooperation with 
bourgeois reformers. (d) An alternative revolutionary tactic in- 
cludes the establishment of separate and “риге” revolutionary 
parties to attract persons dissatisfied with “unprincipled” or cor- 
rupt social reformers. (e) Finally, some radicals, at least tempo- 
rarily, would utilize conventional, legal, and reformist channels by 
nominating candidates for public office and lobbying the bureau- 
cracy, the legislature, and the courts (Brissendon, 1919; Saposs, 
1968; Thayer, 1968; Renshaw, 1968; Brooks, 1965). 

The scope and diversity of radical ideology and rhetoric, of 
course, is difficult to connect with the day-to-day revolutionary 
activity. Even dedicated radicals may find that rhetorical nuances 
provide too much intellectual luggage to carry with them in situa- 
tions requiring pragmatic adjustments and compromises. In liti- 
gation, as in other governmental arenas, revolutionaries adapt 
bourgeois institutions to their own needs." As subsequent discus- 


"The interested reader is referred for further information to the Civil Liberties 
Docket, the Civil Rights Handbook, or the Guild Practitioner, serial publications of the 
National Lawyers Guild, Berkeley, California. 
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sion will suggest, resourceful radicals, their attorneys, and their 
sympathizers, have developed imaginative and productive ways of 
using litigation to advance the revolutionary cause. A study of 
litigation strategy is also of special importance because it is in 
the courtroom, more than in any other political arena, where the 


system directly confronts the radical political offender. 


TYPES OF REVOLUTIONARY LITIGATION AND LITIGATION 
STRATEGIES 


Revolutionaries have always argued that law and legal pro- 
cedure are so arranged that any litigation between a rich and a 
poor man is rigged in favor of the patrician (Olshausen, 1936). It 
is also claimed that the disparity is further aggravated whenever 
an impecunious defendant also happens to be a political offender. 

In support of this thesis, both old and new revolutionaries 
point to a judicial acquiescence in the prosecution of anarchists 
(Drinnon, 1961), socialists, and pacifists, before and after World 
War I, the continued harassment and prosecution of radical labor 
leaders during the 1920s and 1930s, the continuing repression of 
civil rights workers in the South (Friedman, 1965), the prosecu- 
tion of revolutionaries and left-leaning radicals during the Mc- 
Carthy era (Latham, 1966), and the current prosecutions of black 
militants, radical students, war resisters, and other dissidents. 

From a radical viewpoint, American legal history depicts a 
bleak picture of political repression which is only slightly miti- 
gated when American courts occasionally overturn convictions of 
radical leaders. Repressive government authorities, it 15 argued, 
do not hesitate to send radicals to jail. These officials get into 
trouble with the more liberal part of the establishment only when 
they fail to distinguish between reformers and true revolutionaries 
(Rabinovitz, 1968). . à 

Like other social reformers, revolutionaries seek to increase 
the availability of legal services. They also seek to eliminate or at 
least mitigate the impact of excessive bail, violations of constitu- 
tional, civil, and criminal procedure, discriminatory sentencing, 
and other unjust practices that seem inherent in the American 
judicial system. In doing so, they form legal defense organiza- 
tions to protect political offenders and bring positive law suits to 
achieve incremental policy gains. 4 

Unlike their bourgeois counterparts, however, radicals are 
less sanguine about the normal operation of judicial procedures. 
The adversary system, it is alleged, places more emphasis on pre- 
serving the forms rather than the substance of the law. The high 
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cost of litigation often drains off revolutionary energies, neutral- 
izes radicals, and shifts these activists into unproductive political 
activities (Barnes, 1968a, 1968b). Although many radicals look 
askance at the revolutionary efficacy of the litigation enterprise, 
there are others—especially movement" attorneys—who recog- 
nize its important potential in advancing the political fortunes of 
revolutionaries. 


The Classic Movement Case 


In revolutionary terms, a successful court case is one in which 
fundamental issues of class conflict, or the underlying causes of 
repressive conditions, are fully exposed in a court trial and in the 
mass media. In other words, those involved— including attentive 
publics—must be fully informed about the real “political” reasons 
behind a judicial proceeding. 

А movement case may also produce other tangential benefits, 
such as preventing the imprisonment of revolutionary leaders and 
occasionally convincing embittered “victims of class justice" to 
become revolutionary activists. In revolutionary perspective, a 
good court case discredits the establishment, radicalizes judges 
and attorneys, and produces a variety of additional political sym- 
pathizers. ron a radical point of view, law, publicity, agitation, 
and propaganda are all facets of the same problem. 

A variety of intervening conditions and circumstances, of 
course, can Rr a movement case from achieving revolutionary 
objectives. Litigants in these cases are likely to vary in terms of 
radical commitment. Thus, some of them may be willing to com- 
promise revolutionary principles by copping out, i.e., accepting a 

esser penalty or recovery and/or getting the attorney to use his 
legal skill or influence to obtain a practical compromise or settle- 
ment. Also, revolutionary leaders and their political advisers may 
elect an alternative strategy of staying out of jail rather than risk 
the uncertainties of a principled defense (Ginger, 1963). 

In other cases, the factual circumstances may involve tests of 
constitutional and/or legal civil libertarian principles which elicit 
participation and assistance by non-revolutionary reformist sym- 
pathizers. Thus additional funds and legal talents can become 
available to litigants who are willing to abandon or soft-pedal 
revolutionary objectives. Finally, a litigation with revolutionary 
potential may involve as parties a mixture of revolutionaries, re- 
formers, and non-political dissenters who cannot agree on the 
revolutionary significance of a court case, or on whether or not to 
sacrifice private personal advantages to the strategic political 
benefits of principled litigation. Solidarity in revolutionary cases 
is particularly difficult to achieve when divisive blandishments 
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and concessions come from the adversary oppressors (Mitford, 


1970). 


Litigation Involving the Promotion of Revolution 


Revolutionary or ideological litigation seems to arise in three 
distinguishable sets of circumstances. The most recognizable type 
of case develops when offenders are charged, in one way or an- 
other, with planning or undertaking the betrayal, subversion, or 
violent overthrow of the government or its established order. This 
includes internal security cases involving legislative investigations, 
investigations by private groups, and the imposition of civil dis- 
abilities on “revolutionaries” and other political offenders. A 
more frequent kind of ideological trial is associated with cases 
Which are supposed to be politically inspired. In such cases, activ- 
ists are arrested and charged with social offenses ranging from 
disorderly conduct to murder. Cases of this kind, it is alleged, can 
eliminate radical leadership and seriously discredit and handicap 
revolutionary movements. 

A third kind of case involves prosecutions of individuals who 
are knowingly or unknowingly engaged in revolutionary tactics. 
These tactics include tolerable legal resistance such as boycotts, 
picketing, demonstrating, sit-ins, refusal to perform military ser- 
vice; and they sometimes extend to “willful and violent acts of civil 
disobedience,” such as the burning and looting of public and pri- 
vate property (ACLU, 1968). The revolutionary significance of 
these acts of resistance is presumably measured by their objective 
ideological justification, and radical support of these offenders in 

olitical trials is undoubtedly a function of the extent to which the 
“irrational, racist, violent, corrupt, and oppressive social order, 
can be exposed in court trials and in the mass media. i 

The trial of anarchists growing out of the Haymarket riots 
and labor turmoil in the late nineteenth century In Chicago (Drin- 
non, 1961); trials of the Industrial Workers of the World (IWW) 
and syndicalism (Brissendon, 1919; Renshaw, 1968), of trade 
unions, and of the “revolutionary socialist conspiracy , during 
World War I; the Communist party conspiracy and registration 
trials growing out of the post World War II cold-war era (Barth, 
1955): and the Rosenberg Espionage case arising In connection 
With the Korean war comprise at least part of the legacy of major 
Old Left political trials in which ideologies rather than specific 
criminal offenses were alleged to be the objects of prosecution. 

Arthur Kinoy, a noted movement attorney, predicted not 
long ago that the United States Department of Justice and others 
Would conduct mass raids against the Students for a Democratic 
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Society, the Black Panthers, and other revolutionary organiza- 
tions. Radicals believe that these prophesies have been more than 
fulfilled by the recent Chicago Conspiracy trial and the contempo- 
rary trials of the Black Panthers. 

In historical perspective, the **great political trials" seem to 
have assumed the role of morality plays which perennially emerge 
in the context of social unrest, class conflict, disorder, and war. 
Emotional outbursts of xenophobia, insecurity, fear, frustration, 
and bitterness inevitably accompany manifestations of uncon- 
trolled violence and social instability. These forces come to a boil 
in a set of circumstances in which the basic morality of a social 
order seems to be under scrutiny in the courtroom. In modern 
retrospect, it is not too easy to connect the revolutionary rhetoric 
with specific acts of violence, but to those bent on “law and order” 
the unsolved assassinations, bombings, and other forms of vio- 
lence provide reason enough. 

Criminal anarchy and criminal syndicalism laws in many 
states were progenitors of IWW conspiracy trials, and provide 
more than an echo in later labor disputes and civil rights race 
relations cases (Friedman, 1965). Also, the Communist party 
conspiracy case and the Rosenberg trial are seen by radicals as 
symbolic of the establishment's cold war oppression. To at least 
some revolutionaries, the conviction of Communist party leaders 
and the executions of Julius and Ethel Rosenberg were not pun- 
ishments executed for specific crimes, but served as vehicles for 
frightening off potential sympathizers and destroying revolution- 
ary labor and peace movements. 

Revolutionary anarchists, syndicalists, socialists, commu- 
nists, and other Old Left groups are now in short supply as targets 
for great political trials in which radicals can be accused of fo- 
menting revolution. Nevertheless, the Chicago Conspiracy trials 
and other contemporary movement cases suggest that charges of 
political subversion and revolutionary activity can also be brought 
against the New Left breed of activist. Also, at least two cases 
involving criminal anarchy and sedition have been brought in 
New York and Louisville, Kentucky, and there is at least talk 
about bringing the New Left under the control of the anti-subver- 
sive laws. 


Political Frame-Ups 


Charges like conspiracy, criminal anarchy, sedition, and sub- 
version are often directed at revolutionary groups, but these 
allegations are usually difficult to prove. It is much easier to make 
revolutionary leaders *'victims" of politically inspired criminal 
prosecutions or frame-ups. Arrests of radicals have taken place 1n 
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connection with labor-management conflict, war resistance, the 
struggle for racial equality, and other controversies. Radicals 
believe that the revolutionary struggle has recently intensified and 
that militants, blacks, students, and war resisters are being un- 
justly arrested and accused of disorderly conduct, possession of 
drugs, illegal use of firearms, and a host of other social offenses. 
The more serious cases—involving crimes like murder—are al- 
legedly being used by authorities to discredit or cripple a growing 
radical enterprise. 

The trials of Haywood, Pettibone, and Moyer; the Centralia 
case; the Joe Hill (Renshaw, 1968) and Tom Mooney affairs 
(Frost, 1968); and the Sacco-Vanzetti case are examples of cases 
in which Old Left radicals were tried, convicted, and sometimes: 
executed for alleged felony murders. While the revolutionaries 
involved suffered individual martyrdom, the radical tradition 
probably gained cumulatively because of the persistent doubt 
about whether the accused were fairly tried or were railroaded to 
jail or death because of their political views. T 

Contemporary examples of supposedly politically-inspired 
arrests and trials continue to nurture the radical folklore: Eldridge 
Cleaver, Huey Newton, H. Rap Brown, Le Roi Jones, Mae Mal- 
loy, Robert Williams, Bobby Seale, the Chicago Seven, and a host 
of others. In the radical lore, charges brought against New Left 
black and white “ideological criminals” not only augment the old 
oppressive radical tradition, but add white racism as an addi- 
tional overlay. 


Revolutionary Non-Activists 


A third type of movement case involves litigants who have no 
actual or even sympathetic connection with a radical cause. These 
groups or individuals in their own special protest use militant con- 
frontation tactics in demanding social or political change. Their 
defiant acts, including willful violent acts of civil disobedience, 
allegedly dramatize the social and economic injustices prevalent 
In society. 

Probably the classic examp h 
boro trial in Alabama. This case provi 
radicals with an excellent opportunity to u 
m to attack lynching, racial injustice, 
egal structure (Carter, 1969). f 

In a times; welfare recipients accused of dude 
Public property, blacks accused of looting and vandalism, an 
military personnel and pacifists accused of insubordination can 
Provide excellent vehicles in appropriate cases for exposing eco- 
nomic exploitation, militarism, police brutality, and other injus- 


le of this kind of case is the Scotts- 
ded Communists and other 
se litigation as a spring- 
and the entire southern 
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tices. In these instances, the guilt or innocence, fault or liability 
of these social and economic offenders is less significant than the 
sympathy that can be aroused by the fundamental issues explored 
in the courts and the mass media. Sympathy for the accused and 
the airing of inherent defects of judicial procedures can provide 


considerable mileage for radicals who wish to discredit the legal ` 


order. 


RADICAL LITIGATION STRATEGIES 


Court dockets in the past were heavily laden with cases in- 
volving radical trade unionists, pacifists, and other revolutionary: 
dissenters (Hays, 1928, 1933). In more recent struggles for stu- 
dent, racial, and sexual freedom, New Left revolutionaries have 
been variously associated with other dissenters who like them- 
selves were arrested and charged with willful acts of civil dis- 
obedience. In many of these cases, the ideological postures of 
revolutionary litigants pose problems that do not beset conven- 
tional parties to judicial proceedings. When revolutionaries are 
poor, they cannot fully benefit from the kind of legal assistance 
provided by legal aid societies or private attorneys willing to serve 
as counsel. Civil libertarian lawyers committed to substantial le- 
gal and constitutional reform are usually willing to provide all 
legal and constitutional defenses, but they also tend to shy away 
from confronting the courts with the kind of principled or revolu- 
tionary approach that dedicated revolutionaries require. 

A radical litigation effort would normally require many of the 
following strategies which the typical attorney is either unable or 
unwilling to pursue. 

Attorneys properly representing radical litigants usually at- 
tempt to understand their client’s political aspirations and are 
willing to have them explained in court. Other attorneys refuse to 
handle this kind of political case because they do not want to be 
associated in any way with their client's revolutionary doctrines. 
Even when civil libertarians attempt to take revolutionary cases, 
they sometimes hesitate to press the crucial issues, e.g., class 
conflict, especially when radical rhetoric becomes increasingly 
ree i and provocative (Hays, 1928, 1933; Frost, 1968; Carter, 
1 : 

The necessity of explaining revolutionary principles is con- 
sidered even more important in politically inspired cases when the 
rhetoric is alleged to be improperly linked with serious acts О 
violence. In such cases, publicity becomes important not only in 
promoting and explaining radical beliefs, but also in preventing 
the court and the opposition from submerging the broader issues 
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into technicalities of legal procedure. Demonstrations, rallies, and 
propaganda are considered essential to inform attentive publics 
and to pressure courts into dealing with the “real issues.” Public- 
ity is also essential in offsetting the hostile manner in which revo- 
lutionary activities are usually treated in the establishment mass 
media. 

Publicity not only places a revolutionary case in proper focus, 
but helps develop the financial resources and legal talents needed 
to carry on this kind of litigation. Occasionally the litigants are 
protected by radical organizations that are large enough to retain 
staff counsel, legal defense funds, and money to supply bail. More 
frequently, however, additional funds are needed to offset the 
excessive bail and litigation expense. 

Within the confines of professional ethics, a movement attor- 
ney, who is experienced in revolutionary cases, is in a position to 
offer useful advice towards raising money and other resources for 
revolutionary cases. Normally, he or she is in contact with a net- 
work of revolutionary organizations, attorneys, and leaders, and 
is more familiar than his client with problems of fund-raising 
strategy (Ginger, 1963). А 
. Anexperienced attorney handlin such cases makes strategic 
timely use of legal law reform and confrontation tactics in pressing 
the claims of revolutionaries. For example, radicals "know that 
authorities utilize every form of state machinery to throw move- 
ment leaders and rank and file into jail, and terrorize the move- 
ment and its potential constituencies. Legal tactics used by the 
establishment in these kinds of cases include sweeping injunctions 
against disorderly conduct and peaceful picketing, prosecutions 
for unauthorized practice of law, judicial imposition of contempt 
charges, and other forms of legal harassment. These general tech- 
niques in the lower courts are often accompanied by mass arrests, 
high bail, and quick convictions with oppressive fines and sen- 
tences, у 

In response to these tactics, movement lawyers risk the an- 
lagonism i the establishment and sometimes their ii ait 
Status by utilizing various procedural devices which Her 
utes make available to immobilize courts or judicial proceedings 

hen appropriate, they bring affirmative т. bie 
against public prosecutors and other politically motivated public 


e ir cli ke the struc- 

Also, revolutionary lawyers and their clients Dm : € veni 
turaland procedural deficiencies of the system = јоз ісе Du 
of contention. In addition to the conventional and re Sous iral 
lenges to constitutional procedure and admission of preju ын 
evidence an effort is being made to expose the precise ways by 
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which prejudicial views about war, race, the draft, unions, com- 
munism, and other beliefs adversely affect the administration of 
justice. In spite of these obstacles, attorneys providing a revolu- 
tionary defense attempt to expose the true nature of their clients’ 
radical beliefs. 


RADICAL LITIGATION IN HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Revolutionary litigation, at least in the past, was continually 
interlaced with labor struggles. In an earlier period, revolution- 
aries participated in the legal activities of the Knights of Labor, 
Western Federation of Miners, the IWW, and in important fac- 
tions of the American Federation of Labor (AFL). Revolutionary 
trade union activities in, and outside, the major labor movements 
were supplemented and often replaced by the organizing efforts 
of Communists and revolutionary socialists in establishing dual or 
competing unions with a variety of revolutionary programs and 
objectives. 

The trade union work of Communists and other radicals con- 
tinued within and outside the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions (CIO) and AFL during the 1930s and 1940s until radicals 
were expelled and isolated during the McCarthy era. 

In every period of trade union history, cases involving revolu- 
tionaries and their sympathizers were handled differently from. 
those involving regular union leaders and union members. This 
difference in treatment occurred because revolutionary leaders 
were regarded as hot-heads or agitators, or because their political 
trials were in response to post-war or cold-war pressures. Labor 
union and civil libertarian attorneys who normally handled labor 
cases increasingly refused to handle cases which included revolu- 
tionary trade unionists. 

Besides being isolated by their labor colleagues, these trade 
union activists were continually harassed by congressional inves- 
tigators. Radicals believe these investigations and contempt con- 
victions were occasioned by their principled failure to cooperate 
in exposing non-existent revolutionary conspiracies. Foreign-born 
radical trade unionists and revolutionary sympathizers continue 
to face deportation penalties. Professional Old Left radicals are 
still being removed from government, academic positions, the 
professions, and trade unions and are subjected to a variety 0 
other civil disabilities. When labor unions and civil liberties 
groups abandoned the defense of revolutionaries, the defense © 
the right of revolution was assumed by a small and decreasing 
number of lawyers. These attorneys continue to cooperate with an 
overlapping array of ad hoc defense committees, small radica 
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defense organizations, and professional panels of lawyers and bar 
groups. 

Beginning in the early 1960s, the character of American 
radicalism and revolutionary activity again began to shift. As 
labor unions became more and more integrated into the establish- 
ment, old revolutionaries joined new ones in new political arenas 
like race relations, poverty, war resistance, sex, drugs, and other 
movements for social change. Old Left revolutionaries joined in 
the civil rights struggle in the South, the war on poverty, the peace 
movement, and the discovery and re-discovery of drugs. Also, 
ghetto riots or rebellions, the aftermath of political assassinations, 
and other social developments produced a political climate into 
which old and new revolutionaries could merge their interests. 

Though seriously tainted by their isolation in the labor move- 
ment and their ordeals of persecution during the 1950s, the Na- 
tional Lawyers Guild and other movement lawyers were among 
the earliest participants in the heated-up racial struggle in the 
South and have since assumed a major burden of defending revo- 
lutionary dissenters. ^ 

A pendulum theory of history seems at least tempting when 
one observes that civil libertarians, the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People's Legal and Educational 
Fund, the Lawyers Constitutional Defense Committee of the 
ACLU, the President's Committee for Civil Rights Under Law, 
and other law reform panels rarely, if ever, participate in serious 
cases brought against revolutionary political activists. Thus the 
Eldridge Cleaver and Huey Newton cases, the Black Panther liti- 
gation, the Chicago Democratic Convention Conspiracy trial, and 
the more serious cases including pacifist, student, and black 
revolutionaries are all being handled by a small number of move- 
ment attorneys and defense committees whose dedication to the 
right of revolution is as important as freedom itself. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 
de some answers to the questions 
h Old and New Left revolution- 
aries attempt to produce an American life-style in which contem- 
Porary exploitative institutions are abolished or replaced by less 
oppressive ones. In agitating for social change, they produce, 
among other things, a revolutionary rhetoric which finds political 
Justification for actionable legal wrongs. Nevertheless, both old 
and new radicals seem unable to develop a program 1n which they 
Can agree on the combinations of violence, persuasion, or other 
Political strategies. 


. Itis now possible to provi 
Taised earlier in the paper. Bot 
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In engaging in political agitation, the revolutionary Left is 
most directly confronted in the courts. In court cases, radicals are 
accused of illegally fomenting revolution, are allegedly framed on 
false criminal charges, or are anxious to identify with other vic- 
tims of injustice. 

Radicals, and many of their sympathizers, have always be- 
lieved that in political trials, broad social policies or values, 
rather than specific legal or constitutional rules, dictate legal re- 
sults. Thus, in cases involving both Old and New Leftists, stra- 
tegy in and out of the courtroom has centered on showing revolu- 
tionary thought in its true light, and exposing the structural or 
basic injustices of the legal and economic system. Although radi- 
cal or revolutionary involvement in the courts has been largely 
defensive, the behavior discussed above suggests that a reasonably 
coherent litigation strategy has from time to time been used to 
promote revolutionary ideas and discredit the operation of the 
legal system. The classic movement cases, at least cumulatively, 
may also have produced a greater acceptance of the legitimacy of 
revolutionary rhetoric. 

Reformers and civil libertarian reformers, at least in the past, 
in shying away from litigation involving revolutionaries, have 
argued that litigation should be used to advance the constitution 
or a particular public policy, rather than to support a right of rev- 
olution. Such behavior is viewed by radicals as an evasion of re- 
sponsibility and a retreat to a kind of constitutional or procedural 
liberalism which allows courts to avoid the “real issues” of funda- 
mental social change. 

When parties in court cases allege that judges, prosecutors, 
and jurors are consciously or unconsciously partisans in a social 
struggle, or when radicals argue that the legality and/or morality 
of the Vietnam war, institutionalized racism, and economic ex- 
ploitation are underlying conditions which must be examined in 
court, then the insularity and impartiality of the courts are 
brought into contention. It may be that the judicial process can- 
not withstand an assault on the basic morality of its law. On the 
other hand, there are those among us who believe that the funda- 
mental morality of a legal order is part of its constitution, and that 
the constitution in its full meaning binds those who would admin- 
ister it. A small but growing number of movement lawyers, by 
pressing for the right of revolution, may be assuming an historic 
role which is presently difficult to assess. 
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t Old and New Leftists are quintessentially 


It is frequently asserted thai 
cal defection experiences among 


similar. 'To explore this viewpoint, politi 
eight American ex-Communists of the Old Left as reported in their auto- 
biographical writing are examined. Such experiences are briefly placed in 
the context of the contemporary New Left movement in order to assess the 
likelihood of their recurrence among New Left spokesmen. The concept of 
interchangeability, which postulates the unidimensionality of the political 
radical, is utilized for this purpose. The validity of that concept is ques- 
tioned, in the context of inquiry, on the ground that the ideological struc- 
ture as well as potentialities for alienation among radicals of the Old and 


New Left are incommensurate. 


Since the publication of The Authoritarian Personality in 1950, 
a persistent feature of writings by American social scientists has 
been the notion that, at the level of personality, political radicals 
of the Left and Right are similar or identical (Alexander, 1951; 
Bonnard, 1954; Drake, 1955; Kirscht & Dillehay, 1967; Rokeach, 
1960; Taylor, 1960). In an intellectual era much given to psychol- 
ogizing, this perspective not unexpectedly relies heavily on person- 
ality syndromes (‘‘disorders,” “pathologies,” etc.) that presum- 


ably permeate the entire radical universe. А 
Shortly after the appearance of The Authoritarian Personality 


(Adorno, Frenkel-Brunswik, Levinson, & Sanford, 1950), Hoffer 
provided considerable impetus for this viewpoint by urging the 
interchangeability or functional equivalence of mass movements. 
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He drew attention to the True Believer who seeks to redeem an 
"unwanted self” through fanatical devotion to any available radi- 
cal movements regardless of ideological programs. “When people 
are ripe for a mass movement,” he says, “they are usually ripe for 
any effective movement, and not solely for one with a particular 
doctrine or program [Hoffer, 1951, p. 25].” 

In this perspective, the concept of “ripeness” is central and 
presupposes certain orientations on the part of the would-be radi- 
cal. Radical or mass movements are considered interchangeable 
because of recurrent subjective characteristics found among their 
members, rather than because of structural, functional, or ideo- 
logical characteristics. 

The search for psychological catharsis through activities and 
commitments promising self-transformation is a basic assumption 
of the interchangeability idea. The radical movement is believed 
to be especially alluring; its authoritarian posture seems well- 
suited to mitigate the sympathizer's painful search for certitude by 
providing a system of absolute and plausible answers. The move- 
ment's appeal is understood, however, as a function of prior and 
favorable subjective predispositions toward it, not as an appeal in 
itself so powerful and pervasive as to overcome all cognitive resis- 
tance through self-evident reason or logic. Once these predisposi- 
tions produce favorable perceptions, the individual presumably 
enters a stage of susceptibility to the movement’s appeal, fol- 
lowed by support and/or affiliation. The psychological need to 
escape an “unwanted self” reinforces a tendency to seek out and 
obey group authorities, a tendency to perceive the movement as a 
mediating force between oneself and the larger world. 

Interchangeability suggests that emotional needs and person- 
ality orientations far more than intellectual, political, ideological, 
or programmatic factors best “explain” political radicalism. The 
interchangeability explanation constitutes a social psychological 
perspective emphasizing generalized attributes which presumably 
predispose certain individuals toward participation in social 
movements. It suggests that the search for ego-gratifications 
rather than the process of rational evaluation explains commit- 
ment to such movements (Neal, 1956). 

As expressed in recent literature, (e.g., Adorno et al., 1950; 
Hoffer, 1951; Toch, 1965; Westin, 1962), the interchangeability 
explanation appears to constitute a cluster of specifically identifi- 
able themes rather than an empirically testable formal hypothesis. 
It incorporates the themes: (a) personality (search for personal 
authenticity); (b) authoritarianism (anti-democratic orienta- 
tions); (c) extremism (proclivity to illegal acts); and (d) defection 
(transitory, migrating group attachments). In retrospect, it seems 
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dear that the interchangeability explanation has been drawn from 
analysis of the Old Left, a focus that seriously limits its relevance 
for understanding of the New Left. 

Variations in ideological commitments do tend to produce 
variations in behavior patterns and political consequences. Thus 
it may be misleading to assume the functional equivalence of the 
old and new leftists’ existential experiences, including defection, 
because it encourages the adoption of an oversimplified, uni- 
dimensional conception of the political radical despite the absence 
of conclusive evidence to sustain such a conception (Abcarian, 
1969). 


INTERCHANGEABILITY AND DEFECTION EXPERIENCES 


My objective here is to explore one aspect of the interchange- 
ability concept: the implied interchangeability of defection ex- 
periences among leftwing radicals. Among its other implications, 
that concept suggests that the propensities for radical commit- 
ment and subsequent defection are more or less randomly dis- 
tributed within the entire radical universe. 

Autobiographical writings provide important data for the 
understanding of political defection. This study analyzes the 
retrospective writings of the following former Communists or 
intense sympathizers who experienced defection in the period 
1929-1957: Elizabeth Bentley, Louis F. Budenz, Whittaker 
Chambers, Howard Fast, Louis Fischer, Benjamin Gitlow, Gran- 
ville Hicks, and James A. Wechsler. These subjects were selected 
for several reasons. Published autobiographies dealing systemat- 
ically with defection are relatively few in number. The accounts 
chosen here comprise a rough cross-section of the somewhat larger 
defection literature in terms of public prominence, scholarly and 
journalistic attention, and coverage of the specified time-period. 
An original list of nineteen possible subjects was eventually re- 
duced to the eight named above. It is not intended to leave the 
impression that the defection experiences of these subjects are 
necessarily fully typical of the hundreds of others who also left the 
Movement. Ў \ 

Analysis of the subjects' defection experiences hopefully will 
permit tentative evaluation of that aspect of the interchangeability 
perspective that postulates the functional equivalence of the radi- 
cal political experience. While “оја” and “new leftists are ‘‘radi- 
cals” and while the New Left movement has yet to run its course, I 
Shall be asking whether one is justified in predicting that the de- 
fection experiences of the former seem likely to be repeated by the 
latter. My answer is a qualified no, but an equivocal one because 
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virtually no autobiographical defection data for the New Left is 
presently available. 

Marxist ideology did offer the older defectors a moralistic 
framework for protest and insurgency against existing society. But 
more important for the issue in question, it prescribed in consider- 
able explicitness a series of analytic constructs that purported to 
explain, predict, and ultimately transform man's social life. 
These constructs largely accounted for the aura of normative 
certitude, the loss of which was at the crux of the later defection 
experience. 

The New Left movement possesses the former dimension but 
is less explicit and demanding with respect to the latter. The im- 
plication I mean to leave is that any breakdown of ideological 
support mechanisms producing various types of alienation among 
New Leftists may not be so severe as to generate defection experi- 
ences comparable in intensity to the emotional and intellectual 
crises reported by the Old Leftists. 

For present purposes, defection is defined as a process of 
alienation in which the experienced loss of congruence between 
ideological values and reality perceptions culminates in the re- 
pudiation of a political belief system. 

Of the theoretical frameworks useful for conceptualization 
and assessment of the defection data, ideology and alienation are 
utilized for examination of the interchangeability hypothesis. The 
ideological framework illuminates some early stages of doubt by 
emphasizing the weakening of specific ideological mechanisms 
necessary to faith-maintenance. The alienation framework per- 
mits certain generalizations regarding the nature of estrangement 
and several of its recurrent dimensions. 


Ideology and Alienation 


In its broadest sense, an ideology is an integrated system of 
observations and prescriptions that provides individuals with a 
conceptual basis for faith, evaluation, and action in life. s 

hile varying in specific content, radical political ideologies 
share several mechanisms that relate to the process of faith- 
maintenance in its adherents. A brief explanation of these will 
help clarify certain elements of the defection experience as these 
bear upon interchangeability. Р 

Perceptual selectivity refers to the tendency of ideologies to 1 
corporate limited and therefore distorted perspectives of the larger 
political universe. Rationalization is characteristic of political ideol- 
ogies in that elaborate justifications for new or existing politica’ 
arrangements serve as abstract, public explanations for politica 
preferences by investing them with legitimacy and objectivity- 
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Normative certitude signifies the moral sense of purity and validity 
that the believer derives from commitment to an ideology, a feel- 
ing of commitment to principles whose validity is beyond chal- 
lenge and which may be described alternatively as political funda- 
mentalism in the usual religious sense. Transcendentalism is the 
process through which political ideologies provide their sup- 
porters with an ennobling sense of moral and political uplift from 
the mundane aspects of prevailing political life. 

Bittner (1963) describes several functional supports com- 
monly employed in buttressing these ideological mechanisms. A 
sense of charisma must attach to the movement and its creed so 
that the adherent literally believes that salvation and creedal 
fidelity are one. The movement's ideology should radiate mythic 
overtones, a special “code” for believers whose validity cannot be 
shaken or discredited by outside challenges. Purity of belief is 
paramount; individual preoccupation with clarity, on the other 
hand, must be treated as actual or potential heresy. No part of a 
member's life can be defined as lying outside the scope of the 
doctrine or movement. Loyalty to outside groups must be. repudi- 
ated so that any return to the “outside” world is compromised. 

The disintegration of faith through ideological estrangement 
may be described as the process of alienation. 

In recent usage, the alienation perspective (Bell, 1962; Dean, 
1961; Feuer, 1963; Nettler, 1957; Seeman, 1959) emphasizes the 
severance of man from historic and moral certitudes in the age of 
the mass society. The alienated man feels unrelated to others in 
a world or community іп which people and events have become 
mechanized and incomprehensible. In response he may turn toa 
movement promising release from feelings of alienation, or he may 
leave it because of such feelings. 

Normlessness is experienced as the loss of a personal center of 
values and standards of certitude leading to the conviction that 
unapproved behavior is required for goal attainment since moral 
standards expressed through the group 5 ideology have seemingly 
lost their efficacy over members’ conduct. Powerlessness is the feel- 
ing that one is unable to control the outcome of events that are 
decisive in his life, the felt loss of personal efficacy and ability to 
act influentially and with satisfying significance within one’s 
group. Social isolation, lastly, refers to the experience of estrange- 
ment or detachment from others, producing an impulse either to 
withdraw from or deliberately protest against a movement that 
has generated experiences of apartness, loneliness, and solitari- 
Ness with respect to interpersonal life. This sentiment provokes a 
Strong inclination to distinguish categorically between friends 


and “enemies.” 
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The defection experiences of the subjects were protracted, 
unlike the abruptness sometimes associated with original commit- 
ment to a radical political movement. The writings suggest that 
the defection experience proceeded through distinguishable stages 
of ideological and alienative transformation. The discrepancy 
between Soviet practice and revolutionary idealism constituted a 
common and early source of irritation. Yet the manner in which 
that discrepancy related to other anxieties, and was transformed 
into an overt crisis of commitment, varied substantially from one 
to another person. 


Commitment Under Stress 


The convert to Marxism discovers a new angle of vision. He 
often experiences a sense of personal satisfaction and intellectual 
certitude never previously known. The magnetic quality of the 
vision is likely a reflection of the emotional intensity of initial 
commitment, for *once one had glimpsed the simplicity of the 
Marxist answers to the cruel questions of the time, the impulse to 
search out other varieties of knowledge was obviously reduced. 
The convert was too busy enjoying his conversion to re-examine 
the source of his bliss [Wechsler, 1953, p. 33].” 

In the earliest observable stage of defection, each of the sub- 
jects notes a somewhat diffuse pattern of personal doubts and 
anxieties about ideological commitment and fidelity. Ideological 
support mechanisms begin to lose some of their efficacy, particu- 
larly those of perceptual selectivity and normative certitude. Ideo- 
logical boundaries once serving to distinguish and protect value 
orthodoxy from ‘‘outside” threats to faith begin to erode. The in- 
ternal logic and truth of the orthodoxy come into serious doubt. 

Hence Chambers’s defection originated in “а very casual 
happening,” namely, the wonder of the “delicate convolutions 
of his daughter's ears, “those intricate, perfect ears” that coul 
have been created “only by immense design.” Such beautiful sym- 
metry could hardly be explained by a materialist view, he felt, for 
“design presupposes God. I did not then know that, at that mo- 
es the finger of God was first laid upon my forehead [1952, Р. 
16]. 

When the movement fails to provide one reasonable explana- 
tion for its own actions, ideological credibility suffers. 

The Moscow purge trials of the thirties produced a world- 
wide torrent of damning criticism. In an effort to understan 
gaping incónsistencies in the official Soviet interpretations an 
yet remain a party faithful, Wechsler sought advice from a М8 
official of the American party over a manuscript that had {акеге 
over “certain perplexing questions of fact." The episode that fol- 
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lowed did little to help reconcile political faith with intellectual 
integrity: 
“Мах rendered the verdict. It was un unappreciative one. He was angry 
and contemptuous; we had, he said, heatedly, fallen into a “Trotskyite 
trap" by attempting to deal with factual discrepancies in the trial. . . 
“What we need is not an analysis of facts," he shouted. *What we need 
is a political analysis which will characterize Trotskyism as the other face 
ol fascism. We have to show that this treason was the inevitable result of 
the political nature of Trotskyism. That is all we need, not dates, places, 
facts.” 
That is what the man said. . . Reason, logic and evidence had no place in 
this system of thought [1953, рр. 106-107]. 


From the beginning, the Communist party insisted that 
revolutionary practice and intellectual integrity were natural 
allies. This was hardly the case, however, for intellectuals found it 
increasingly difficult to subordinate commitment to independent 
inquiry to party demands for ideological orthodoxy and obedi- 
ence. 

The carefully nurtured belief that intellectual honesty and 
Communist practice could coexist “was utterly and finally shat- 
tered,” says Fast, “when Trotsky and the men around him were 
defeated, exiled and murdered.” From that time on he realized 
with grim logic that the party was right in distrusting the intel- 
lectual, with his penchant for facts, truth, and reality; for “every 
writer, no matter how dedicated and loyal he may appear, is po- 
tentially the enemy and destroyer of the Party [1957, рр. 120- 
121]." 'The party could hardly be wrong, Fast continues, since 
“ме had singled ourselves out to be enemies of obedience [1957, 
редә: 

Not all ex-Communists believe that the typical party member 
possessed a serene Marxist faith untroubled by values and orien- 
tations inimical to that faith. Nor do they necessarily accept the 
popular view that the party was filled with persons of abnormal 
or deviant tendencies. à 

At least in his own case as a Young Communist Leaguer dur- 
ing the mid-thirties, Wechsler believes that the “decisive doubts 
were always there as symptoms of middle-class values [1953, p. 
99]." Suggesting ineffective Communist re-socialization, Wechs- 
ler observes that men can emerge from the Communist move- 
ment after 20 years or more and exhibit a startling comprehension 
of standards that they had presumably banished from their minds 
long ago [1960, p. 168].” | 

While the party did include persons of psychopathic ten- 
dencies, some of whom later turned to rabid anti-communism, 
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Hicks insists that a large proportion of his party associates 
* seemed to be as stable and as happy in their personal lives as the 
average non-communist [1954, p. 42]." Fast's impressions are 
more emphatic: **Never in so small a group have I seen so many 
pure souls, so many gentle and good people, so many men and 
women of utter integrity [1957, p. 39].” 

Unable to maintain feelings of ideological selectivity, ration- 
alization, and certitude, the subjects’ sense of commitment to a 
transcendent vision was undermined and constituted the first step 
toward defection. 


Protest and Disengagement 


With a weakening of commitment, the stage was set for ex- 
periences with specific forms of protest and with the self-conscious 
process of disengagement from the movement and its ideology. 
‘There emerged intense forms of alienation from particular aspects 
of the central belief system and its everyday consequences. At 
first, there was a weakening of protective ideological mechanisms. 
Alienation was initially issue-oriented but in time became so 
severe as to precipitate generalized repudiation. 

As commitment underwent progressively intensified stress, 
the earlier capacity to rationalize the Marxist ideology and Com- 
munist movement against counter-beliefs weakened and, with it, 
faith in the movement's transcendent vision. Feelings of normless- 
ness and social isolation became more frequent as disillusion- 
ment led to protest and ultimately to defection itself. + 

Much of this process was experienced by Bentley during 
World War II when her dead husband's fidelity to the party was 
questioned by a high-ranking member of the Russian section of 
the American Communist movement. Grieving for her lost hus- 
band, a faithful and lifelong Russian revolutionary, Bentley says 
of her reaction to an order she could not accept: 

No one could say that Yasha had been a traitor; he had given his very life 
to the Revolution! Brother, I thought, I don't know what is going on but 
something is very, very wrong, and I'm going to find out the score. And 
when I do find out the truth, I will do whatever is necessary to straighten 
out things—regardless of the consequences to myself [1951, p. 129]. 
Her suspicion that Yasha’s dedication to the party was unrecog- 
nized and had destroyed him led to a determination to prevent 
“other young idealists” from being “sucked into this intrigue ап 
systematically corrupted and smashed [1951, p. 151].” 

Discrepancies between the revolutionary vision and Com- 
munist political realities produced the impetus toward defection 
for several of the subjects. 
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For Gitlow, disillusionment became conscious and unavoid- 
able when direct intervention by Stalin in the politics of the Amer- 
ican Communist party during a dramatic Moscow meeting sug- 
gested that absolute obedience to the will of the dictator could not 
be reconciled with the ultimate objectives of the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion: *My break with Stalin in 1929 forced me to reexamine in a 
critical way the activities and tenets of the Communist movement 
[1940, p. 558] "—Aa process indicating drift, though not yet formal 
defection. 

To Fischer, the immediate post-revolutionary years, however 
negligible in practical attainments for the Russian people, em- 
bodied “а spirit of idealistic dedication and courageous protest." 
But within two decades of the Revolution the Bolshevik regime 
“had killed revolt, silenced protest, and destroyed civil courage,” 
replacing the spirit of humanitarian idealism with “dead con- 
formism, bureaucratic formalism, and the parroting of false 
cliches [1949, p. 217].” 

With Budenz and Gitlow, on the other hand, the process of 
protest and disengagement appeared to have been initiated by 
movement demands perceived as inconsistent with intellectual 
integrity. Budenz (1947) refers to “intellectual degradation 
and “surrender of will.” In Gitlow’s experience, this ‘“‘enslave- 
ment of the human mind, this proscription of independent think- 
ing. . . caused me to break with Communism [1940, pp. 586- 
587]. 
During the stage of disengagement preceding formal defec- 
tion, several subjects distinguish between ideological estrange- 
ment and renunciation of organizational commitment and ties. 
Chambers and Budenz both treat ideological estrangement as a 
religious experience. Ge 

Describing his own travail and generalizing to other Com- 
munist defectors, Chambers distinguishes between spiritual and 


secular aspects of renunciation, observing that: “There is а differ- 


ence between the act of breaking with Communism, which is per- 
sonal, intellectual, religious, and the act of breaking with the 
Communist Party, which is organizational [1952, p. 26]." The 
period between his own two breaks took approximately a year. 
The pervasive mood of his writing is that of religious liberation, of 
extrication from an evil transfixing ideology denying the spiritual 
nature of man and universe. As he sees it, “every sincere break 
with Communism is a religious experience" in which the doubter 
*must choose at last between irreconcilable opposites—God ог 
Man, Soul or Mind, Freedom or Communism [1952, p. 16]. Ina 
related context, Budenz observes that “the bankruptcy of materi- 
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alism had furnished the impetus to abandon Communism, but it 
was the grace of God that cured the paralysis of will that had 
postponed the act (1947, p. 352].” 

The stage of protest and disengagement is characterized by 
two relatively different processes. The first involves discrepancies 
between the purity of ideology versus the “pragmatism” of organi- 
zational and political life. The other relates to party demands and 
interpretations perceived as inconsistent with intellectual honesty. 

A strong sense of powerlessness to compel congruence be- 
tween ideological promise and the harsh realities of party life was 
evident. In several instances noted above, particular events pro- 
duced strain and eventually overcame the mechanisms of percep- 
tual selectivity and normative certitude previously shielding 
Marxist faith and organizational fidelity against disavowal. 


Defection and Reorientation 


In varying degrees, feelings of alienation describe the ex- 
perience, though not the formal causes, of defection for the sub- 
jects. Each writes of single precipitating events; taken together, 
these events constitute a diverse range of reference points. 

The following reasons for defection are advanced: for Fast, 
Khruschev's speech of 1956 denouncing Stalin; for Budenz and 
Chambers, a religious conversion; for Wechsler, party anti- 
intellectualism and the Moscow purge trials; for Fischer and 
Hicks, the Soviet-Nazi non-aggression pact of 1939; for Gitlow, 
Hitler's rise to power in Germany; and for Bentley, moral corrup- 
tion of the Communist elite. 

The defection experience raises two questions of immediate 
apor Does “defection” signify a complete emotional as 
well as ideological-organizational break with Marxism and the 
party? To what new ideological commitments or postures did the 
subjects ultimately move in the post-defection period? The an- 
swers to both questions vary with the person under consideration. 
Interestingly, the answer to the second question often appears to 
depend in part upon that given to the first. 

Chambers believes that the emotional complexity and drama 
of the defection process is a function of the extent to which one has 
succeeded in breaking “with the [Communist] vision” as oppose 
to the presumably easier task of discarding “the politics of the 
vision [1952, p. 13]." In his view, large numbers of erstwhile 
defectors have experienced mere political alienation, but remain 
prisoners of the metaphysical vision, while only a small number 
have broken with that vision and achieved “spiritual” rebirth. 

The authentic Communist, says Chambers, is one whose 
deepest association is with the “vision” expressed by the Com- 
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munist ideology, a commitment far more significant than mere 
membership in the party and infinitely more painful to cast off. 
Chambers says he consumated both breaks at a fearful cost, for 
now he had left Marxist certitude and had returned to the inco- 
herence of history, to a social order corrupted and doomed. of 
himself and those defectors aware of having made a hollow yet 
imperative choice, he concludes: “They were back where they 
started. The whole ordeal had been action against meaningless- 
ness. They were back in a West without meaning, a West that is 
unable to find in itself a meaning equal to the crisis that besets 
it [1964, p. 215].” 

But other defectors offer contrasting characterizations and 
draw far less dramatic conclusions. Sharing Hicks’s and Fischer’s 
experience, Wechsler refers to his defection аз “а less lurid jour- 
ney than. . . some... former communists whose adventures 
were more dramatic and prolonged than my own [1953, p. 10]." 
He cautions that while some defectors have turned full circle on 
the political spectrum, most have *unostentatiously embraced the 
calmer credo of democratic liberalism” and have retained “an 
appreciation of the grandeur of the free mind and the wretched- 
ness of the man who has abdicated his own reason [1953, р. 10]. 

Among ex-Communists and Communist sympathizers who 
defect are some whose authoritarian compulsions, says Fischer, 
impel them to seek an “emotional substitute.” These are the psy- 
chologically crippled, who gravitate “то a new pole of infallibility, 
absolutism and doctrinal certainty” in the form of “а new totali- 
tarianism [1949, p. 223].” Such persons may have undergone 
change, but it is best described as “а shift of loyalty, not a change 
of heart and mind [1949, p. 224].” ; à А 

Granting some similarities of defection experiences, Hicks 
observes of Chambers's conversions that they "were more dra- 
matic—more concentrated, so to speak—than anything I experi- 
enced, and I think that in that respect I am more representative 
of the excommunist intellectuals than he is [1954, p. 178]." While 
leaving the party was painful for Hicks, he did not feel Cham- 
bers's compulsion “10 reject the rationalist tradition of our mod- 
ern era;" he moved on to adopt the position of the critical liber- 
al" as distinguished from ex-Communist extremists whose obses- 
sion with fighting communism has sometimes rendered them un- 
able to “distinguish between real dangers and imaginary ones 
[1954, р. 183]. Since defection, his own posture has been that of 
skepticism of all dogmas—religious, social, political, or economic 
—one rejecting all single-cause interpretations. We have to work 
out our salvation as we go along,” he says, and we can ати оп 
making plenty of mistakes in the process (1954, р. 224]." Having 
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rejected the “comforting certainty" offered by Marxism, Hicks 
remains impatient with millenarian explanations of a universe he 
regards as beyond total theoretical comprehension. 

The pattern of political migration or realignment of the sub- 
jects following defection casts doubt on the popular view that many 
ex-Communists turn full circle and become rightwing extremists. 
That view has substance, so far as our subjects are concerned, 
only in the cases of Budenz, Chambers, and Gitlow. The rest even- 
tually gravitated to political postures best defined as moderate, or 
democratic leftist. 


Ideology, Alienation, and Defection 


Several observations appear justified when the defection data 
are placed in the context of the ideological mechanisms and alien- 
ation dimensions discussed earlier. 

In accounting for their own attraction and commitment to a 
Marxist position, the defectors most frequently stressed the 
themes of normative certitude and rationalization. With respect 
to the process of defection, the alienation dimension referred to 
most often was normlessness in the sense of the perceived discrep- 
ancy between party practice and ideological rhetoric. This is not 
to suggest that ideological doubt and alienation experiences were 
completely resolved through defection; indeed, Chambers, Bu- 
denz, Wechsler, and Hicks make it clear that normative certitude, 
for example, is in some sense “normal” for many who have re- 
moved themselves from the thrall of Marxism. 

The ideological mechanism of transcendentalism played a 
significant role in initial radical commitment. It is not accidental, 
then, that perceptual selectivity provides a major analytical clue 
in explaining loss of faith. That is, the Communist party was un- 
able to shield the subjects from the cognitive dissonance triggered 
by the awareness of information that was discrepant with faith- 
maintenance. Under this circumstance, confidence in the vision 
and mission of the party was eventually undermined. Relatedly; 
protection of the party's collective standards of rationalization 
and normative certitude also become difficult, to put it mildly. — , 

From the alienation perspective the evidence points to anxi- 
eties clustering around the dimension of normlessness as a funda- 
mental feature of the defection process. К 

Perception of the disparity between party life realities and its 
lofty ideals intimated the pursuit of power for its own sake, a rea v 
ization leading to a strong sense of powerlessness in coping wit 
normative crisis. In this sense, defection may be treated as a o 
mand for honesty about that disparity and a search for a renewe 
sense of political efficacy through ideological reassessment an 
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political realignment. It should be noted, however, that pressures 
toward defection may be lessened where meaningful alternatives, 
for example on the moderate Left, are unavailable. That is to say, 
except for only occasional instances of the desire for complete 
spectral migration (e.g., from extreme Гей to extreme Right), 
actual defection customarily becomes tenable only if there is avail- 
able another movement or organization that is perceived as cap- 
able of restoring and redeeming one's pre-defection idealism and 
general political orientation. 


The New Left 


The relevance of the preceding analysis for the New Left 
movement depends upon one's understanding of the latter. Mine 
can be summarized as follows. 

It is true that the rhetoric of several traditional ideologies is 
intermingled in the literature of the New Left movement. But if 
one seeks to identify the movement's basic manifestations, the 
following dimensions seem fundamental and have been widely 
noted (Aaron, 1967; Feuer, 1969; Jacobs & Landau, 1966; Kenis- 
ton, 1968; Kopkind, 1966; Lynd, 1969; Newfield, 1966; Zinn, 
1966). \ 
Romanticism reflects the rejection of political “realism” 
through the view of politics as a venture in moral values rather 
than in power exercises. Above all, romanticism is reflected in the 
demand for the strict adaptation of social resources and political 
energies to the implementation of a utopian vision unencumbered 
by concessions to “practicality.” 

Ahistoricism is expressed in detachment from the past, from 
presumably spurious “lessons of history.” There is a refusal to 
adjudicate among or accept any of the traditional ideologies, a 
fundamental skepticism toward closed systems. , à 

Revitalization expresses the demand for social reconstruction 
through a spirit of insurgency and through acts of disaffiliation 
and repudiation of practices deemed corruptive of public welfare. 
Society must be radicalized and purified by precipitating authen- 
tic “confrontations.” ; ; 

Communitarianism calls for de-alienation through the creation 
of smaller communities that will offset the evils of mass society by 
making participatory democracy а reality for those at the bottom 
layers of the social system. 


Disengagement, finally, conveys the belief that the U.S. is the 


greatest disturber and imperialist of the world, and should there- 
d military intervention 


fore withdraw from political, economic, ап rventio 
abroad, concentrating instead on rebuilding and humanizing its 


own institutions. 
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These dimensions are meaningful at the movement-wide fo- 
cus of attention, but tend to obscure certain patterns of variation 
within it. The greatest likelihood of defection experiences which 
are remotely comparable in subjective significance to those of the 
old leftists discussed above probably is to be found among intel- 
lectual and political leaders such as Tom Hayden, Stokely Car- 
michael, and Mark Rudd; for their stance incorporates two ele- 
ments in the absence of which such defection is not likely—ideo- 
logical passion and organized insurgency. 

Less likely candidates for defection are leaders of the pacifist 
and liberal-left factions, who may experience passion but not the 
comprehensive organizational constraints within which insur- 
gency must function. 


PERSPECTIVES: DEFECTION AND THE NEW LEFT 


Speculation about the relevance of the subjects’ defection 
experiences for future traumas of today’s leftwing radicals is haz- 
ardous. Account must be taken of important Чи сгепсез between 
the Old and New Left. The New Left is an amorphous, unstable 
coalition of various political forces. It lacks several of the organi- 
zational features—discipline, cohesive ideology, well-defined 
tactical and strategic objectives, formal programs—that figure 
prominently in the Old Leftists’ defection experiences. 

In this connection, it has been aptly observed that the new 
Radical Left: 

. .is not the logical outgrowth of the older radical traditions in the West. 

It is not built upon the same discontents as the Old Left—the depression 
and the threat of fascism—but upon newer discontents like powerlessness, 
moral disaffection, the purposelessness of middle-class life—all of which 
are the special products of an abundant, technocratic urban culture [New- 
field, 1966, p. 178]. 
The New Left movement is too young, its values and goals too dif- 
fuse, and the national political climate too unique to support 
sweeping generalizations of a comparative nature. With these pre- 
cautions in mind, several general comments are offered about the 
relevance of Old Left defection experiences for future estrange- 
ment from the New Left movement. 

For each of the older defectors, separation from the Com- 
munist movement was a conscious and far-reaching repudiation of 
an existential perspective embracing cognitive, ethical, social, an 
political dimensions. Defection amounted to the disavowal of а 
secular world-view once possessing comprehensive significance Іл 
personal life. 

With respect to the New Left, it may be either too early of 
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more likely, an historical oversimplification to expect to find many 
future cases of defection with comparable dimensions of estrange- 
ment. One major exception appears to be Phillip Abbott Luce 
(1966), who notes that he left the orbit of Progressive Labor and 
the Communist world “because I discovered that I had deluded 
myself into believing that this world held the answer to the future 
and that Communism was basically humanitarian in its approach 
to politics . . . The act of breaking with Communism was the 
most difficult one of my life [p. 41]."' 

Another exception is Ray Mungo, whose recent disenchant- 
ment with the New Left has been expressed in sentiments some- 
what similar to the alienative experiences of many Old Left de- 
fectors. One of the first radical student leaders to drop out of the 
movement because of disillusionment with politics, factionalism, 
and bureaucracy, Mungo observes that: 


I woke up in the spring of 1968 and said, “This is not what I had in mind," 
because the movement had become my enemy; the movement was not 
flowers and doves and spontaneity, but another vicious system, the seed of 
a heartless bureaucracy, a minority party vying for power rather than 
peace. It was then that we put away the schedule for the revolution, 
gathered together our dear ones and all our resources, and set off to Ver- 
mont in search of the New Age [1970, p. 73]. 


While we surely can expect crises in the lives of current New 
Left intellectuals, I doubt whether they can be explained in terms 
appropriate for analysis of Old Left defectors. While my reasons 
must remain speculative in the absence of comparative New Left 
data, two arguments for that conclusion seem plausible if not 
proven. f "m 
First, in the absence of a highly rationalized organization 
enforcing an elaborate system of cognitive boundaries, authorita- 
tive mores, and predictable rewards and sanctions, it is unlikely 
that the New Left commands or demands the degree of moral 
commitment that is а prerequisite if political disillusionment is 
to achieve the proportions of a massive crisis in the life of the 
individual. w ; 

Second, among radical intellectuals, political defection pre- 
supposes commitment to an ideological system containing specific 
perspectives and imperatives against which later protest can be 
directed and against which a movement may be evaluated. If 


ideological explicitness and coherence are major preconditions of 


defection, I doubt that New Left deserters will experience traumas 


at all comparable to those explored above. Indeed, it is worth 


bearing in mind that a pervasive “ideological” feature of the New 


Left is its intense distrust of all ideologies. Such distrust would 
appear to suggest that new leftists begin their radical careers and 
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commitments in a spirit of alienation, of self-protective skepticism 
that serves to alleviate the discrepancy between ideological visions 
and social reality. In this respect perhaps they have learned a les- 
son from the experiences rit. Old Len which provides them 
with substantial psychological insulation against and advantage 
over Old Left radicals. 


CONCLUSION 


Psychological orientations have made significant contribu- 
tions to the understanding of various forms of political behavior, 
including radicalism. Their popularity, however, has often led to 
analytical distortions and oversimplifications. Widely known and 
accepted, Hoffer's (1951) profile of the radical is one of the best 
recent examples of a monolithic profile indiscriminately applied 
to the complex world of radical politics. In its various expressions, 
that profile in turn has tended to reinforce the credibility of the 
interchangeability concept. Acceptance of it as a basic premise 
has led many persons, including some respected writers, to claim 
similarities between Old and New Leftists of dubious validity. 
Hopefully, this study of defection illustrates the caution with 
which the interchangeability hypothesis ought to be approached. 
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Boundaries between the New Left and the traditionalist and libertarian 
factions of the conventional Right are today often obscured by newly 
emerging issues. This study attempts to clarify some of the new meanings 
applied to Left and Right, based on comparative survey data from third- 
party activists of the Los Angeles Peace and Freedom County Council and 
major party activists of the Los Angeles Democrat and Republican 
County Central Committees, and on participant observation and content 
analysis of statements presented by representative spokesmen of the New 
Left апа conventional Right. Three basic points of growing convergence 
between the two political camps are: (a) a joint attack on the increasingly 
centralized and bureaucratized structure of authority in government an 
society; (b) a growing existential theme of personal worth, human dignity, 
and social justice; and (c) the offering of localized and personalized 
solutions. 
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Surely it is one of the ironies of the day that proponents of 
both Left and Right often seem indistinguishable in their stands 
on many of the issues which have emerged recently on the Ameri- 
can political scene. Attacks levelled from opposite ends of the 
politial spectrum on matters of centralized government and in- 
dividual rights are so similar that statements of spokesmen as 
ideologically diverse as Senators Barry Goldwater and John 
Towers, on the one hand, seem almost indistinguishable from 
those of Students For a Democratic Society (SDS) and the Peace 
and Freedom Party (PFP), on the other. 

For example, in the following, which statement is from the 
Right and which from the Left: 


1. [We oppose] the accumulation of power in a central government that 
is remote from the people and relatively immune from popular restraints. 
. . . local problems are best dealt with by the people most directly con- 
cerned. 

2. The vital democratic connection between community and leadership, 
between the mass and the several elites, has been so wrenched and per- 
verted that disastrous policies go unchallenged time and again. 

3. We are for the responsibilities of government devolving on the organ- 
isms of government that are closest to the people. 

4. The basis of human dignity is the ability of people to make the decisions 
that affect their lives—to order their own private lives as they choose. . . - 
People [must] gain real and concrete power over the institutions which 
control their everyday lives. 

5. The forces of authority have consolidated their control of government 
and society with the inevitable result of repression at home and an adven- 
turist foreign policy. The government, founded on the ideals of freedom 
and justice, has become a monster." 


Much of the significance of the criticisms is the seeming con- 
vergence of two traditionally political opposites. To the extent that 
the newest movement of the American Left joins the Right's tra- 
ditional criticism of big government and the cry for local control 
and direct personal action, the Left has come almost about-face 
in its position on these issues. This reversal, of course, reflects one 
of the basic differences which has emerged between the Old (lib- 
eral) and New (radical) Lefts. ; 

It is the aim of the present paper to examine this emerging 
but easily obscured aspect of the New Left, and to specify several 


?The first statement comes from Senator Barry Goldwater (1960); the second 
from the 1962 Port Huron Statement of the SDS (SDS, 1966); the third Ито 
Senator John Tower (1968); the fourth from a statement of the РЕР (1968); ate 
the fifth from a recent *Left-Right Festival of Liberation" sponsored byt 
Libertarian Alliance (1970). 
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of its seeming parallels with the Right. Before proceeding, how- 
ever, some critical, but not necessarily obvious, distinctions be- 
tweenthe New Left and the conventional Right should be clarified. 


DISTINGUISHING LEFT FROM RIGHT 


The Conventional Right 


It is important at the outset to distinguish clearly between 
two distinct factions within the conventional frame of American 
right-wing politics. This first is viewed in the continuing tradition 
of American conservatism and for present purposes is termed the 
traditional Right. 'This faction of the conservative movement, some- 
times referred to as the “Old Right,” draws in good part from 
Herbert Hoover’s critique of the federal government's anti- 
depression program of social welfare legislation—i.e., the Nation- 
al Recovery Act, Social Security Act, and other similar measures. 
The nature of Hoover's attack centered on what was labelled as 
the “welfare state,” although Hoover himself has been criticized 
in his own time as a “big government man.” The institutional 
machinery developed to put into effect the broad social programs 
of an increasingly centralized and bureaucratized welfare state 
still bears the brunt of present-day criticism from the Right. The 
attack has been repeated over the years by other conservative 
spokesmen of the traditional Right from Robert Taft through 
John Tower and Barry Goldwater, and has always been a major 
part of the Republican party platform. The traditional stream of 
American conservatism is also rooted in the earlier federalist de- 
bates and in the views of such men as Hamilton and Adams. 
Among current intellectual spokesmen in this general vein are 
Russell Kirk, William F. Buckley, Jr., and others who write for 
such publications as the National Review, Human Events, Inter- 
collegiate Review, and Modern Age. The views of the Young Ameri- 
cans for Freedom (YAF), the youth-action arm of this movement, 
are channelled largely through their publication, the New Guard. 

A second faction of the organized conservative movement is 
the libertarian Right, sometimes referred to as the “Мем Right. 
This is a relatively recent phenomenon of the organized conserva- 
tive movement, although it draws from a strong civil libertarian 
tradition. The libertarians trace their early intellectual roots 
largely from the works of Adam Smith and John Stewart Mill, 
through Henry Thoreau, Thomas Jefferson, William Graham 
Sumner, Herbert Spencer, Ludwig von Mises and the “Austrian 


School" of economics, to some of the contemporary anti- 


eynesian vi ‚ A. Hayek and Milton Friedman. The views 
ee с en like Murray Rothbard, Karl 


of major spokesmen in this vein, 
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Hess, and Ronald Hamowy, are voiced largely through such pub- | 
lications as Left and Right, The New Individualist Review, and the 
bimonthly review, The Libertarian Forum. A wide variety of miscel- 
laneous essays, pamphlets, and other small journals distributed 
by several newly emerging libertarian chapters throughout the 
country include the Libertarian Connection, Rational Individualist, 
Protos, and Commentary on Liberty. | 
A fundamental belief in the virtue, freedom, and autonomy of 
the individual lies at the root of the libertarians’ hostile anti-statist 
opposition to the “coercive” and “criminal” bureaucratic rule 
of the liberal, welfare state. Their brand of individualism is 
grounded essentially in an economic, self-interest form of laissez- 
faire, *anarcho-capitalism. [Lubbe, 1969]." It is the civil liber- 
tarians’ emphasis on personal freedom and autonomy that dis- 
tinguishes them largely from the traditionalist faction of the con- 
servative movement, which places its emphasis today more on the 
statist-oriented values of authority, law, and order. Definitive 
essays outlining the general scope of the new libertarian faction, 
as distinct from its traditionalist forebears, are found in Evans 
(1964) and Meyer (1964)—also see Hamowy (1966), Rothbard 
(1968), Hess (1969), Kennell (1969), and Turner, Rohrabacher, 
& Steele (1969). | 
This new movement of the Right consists of a relatively small, , 
but rapidly growing, group of young and articulate libertarians 
who feel that their older conservative counterparts have not gone 
far enough in their critique of centralized government and the wel- 
fare state. Indeed, it is striking to note that the libertarians aim 
much of their attack against what they see as a growing fusion of | 
the traditional Right with the Old Left on a wide variety of issues | 
tending to support the very frame of a centralized and bureau- 
cratized welfare state. The thrust of their attack takes the form ofa 
polemic, in the libertarian name of individual freedom and auton- 
omy, against the growing law-and-order brand of authoritarian- 
ism and statism of the older generation Establishment. It is at this 
point that young activists of the libertarian Right often join forces 
with radicals of the New Left in a dual-pronged attack against the 
present system. Descriptions of the libertarian positions on their 
recent split from the Buckley-Y AF faction of the traditional Right 
are available in Rothbard (1969 a-d), Rothbard, et al. (1966b), 
and Hamowy (1966). Growing convergence with the New Left on 
a wide variety of current issues is well documented by the liber- 
tarians themselves (see Rothbard, 1969 a-d; Rothbard et at» 
1966a; Kennell, 1969; Turner, et al., 1969; and the Libertarian 
Alliance 1970). i 
Political groups of the “extreme” or “radical” Right which 
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tend often to act outside the electoral frame of party politics are 
included in the discussion only to the extent that they join with 
conservatives on basic issues within the general framework of con- 
ventional Right politics. Groups of this sort include John Welch's 
John Birch Society, the Reverend Fred Schwartz's Christian Anti- 
Communist Crusade, Ezra Taft Benson's We the People, Kent 
Courtney 's Conservative Society of America, and Frank Barnett's 
Institute for American Strategy (Bell, 1963; Proshansky & Evans, 
1963; Rosenstone, 1968; Schoenberger, 1969; Lipset & Raab, 
1970; McEvoy, 1971). 


The New Left 


The New Left is of relatively recent origin, dating roughly 
from the early 1960s with the new, youthful resurgence of civil 
rights activism, the 1962 SDS Port Huron Statement, the 1964 
Berkeley Free Speech Movement (FSM), the emergence of the 
Peace and Freedom Party in 1968, and a variety of anti-war 
groups. Its program, also critical of government, is difficult to 
specify. Although most observers from outside assume a coherent 
ideology of the New Left, the radicals themselves do not so as- 
sume. Given the heterogeneity of groups making up the New Left, 
nothing like a party platform exists. A main difference between 
the New Left and both the Old Left and traditional Right is the 
New Left’s antipathy to conventional political forms and organi- 

zations. It does not relate to the Democratic party, or to the larger 


‘of the New Left more distinctly is to define them as the differences 
between what have been called the “Third” and Fourth" Worlds 
(Sampson, 1967). The “First” and“Second” Worlds are basically 
those of the white, affluent, modernized (developed) countries, 
with the First World representing countries of the “free world 
(Europe and North America) and the Second World including all 
those countries on the other side of the Iron Curtain. The Third 
World includes all of those nations—for the most part non-white 
—striving for the levels of modernization achieved by the first two 


The Fourth World has come into existence only recently. It 
is composed of white radicals who have dropped out of the value 
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ner of western capitalism. The Third World conception is also 
broadened to include the essentially non-white minority popula- 
tions of the First World. Fourth World support is extended partic- 
ularly to those segments of the black, Chicano, Puerto Rican, and 
Indian populations who are striving for new forms of community 
power and collective self-determination within the framework of 
what is referred to as “colonial” white America. Perhaps one of 
the clearest manifestations of the anti-First and Second World 
values on the part of the Fourth World is the cultural revolution 
of Hippies and their politicized counterpart, the Yippies, along 
with a variety of other newly emerging life-style groups. This as- 
pect of the New Left movement reflects, to a large extent, the 
values and political styles of a youth *counter-culture" aimed at 
the older generation, white, middle-class, one-dimensional struc- 
ture of values and authority that is a part of the military-corporate- 
liberal system they reject. 

The New Leít is a complex social and cultural, as well as 
political, phenomenon composed of a wide diversity of groups 
ranging from youthful McCarthy supporters to more militant 
Marxist-Leninist, Trotskyist, Maoist, and Socialist groups. Such 


йө as the Young People's Socialist League (YPSL), Tu 


ocialist Alliance (YSA), and the Progressive Labor Party (PLP 
are included in the broad framework of the New Left only to the 
extent that they unite on selected issues of civil rights, civil liber- 
ties, and peace. Militant ethnic minority-group movements, such 
as the Black Panther party, Brown Berets, Third World Libera- 
tion Front, and the National Alliance for Red Power, are included 
to the extent that their activities on similar issues converge with 
those of white radicals. The Black Power movement is a phenom- 
enon which merits special study in its own right in the sense that 
it aims for growth from a culture toward a state in a manner 
complementary to, yet much different from, that of today's young 
white radicals—compare Eldridge Cleaver's Soul On Ice (19682) to 
Abbie Hoffman’s Revolution for the Hell of It (1968). An early defini- 
tive and influential statement on the New Left movement is C. 
Wright Mills's “Letter to the New Left” (1960). Other represen- 
tative works bearing on aspects of movement history, ideology; 
and organization are found in Zinn (1964), Cohen and Hale 
(1966), Jacobs and Landau (1966), Newfield (1966), Keniston 
(1968), Anderson (1969), Brown (1969), Lynd (1969), Oglesby 
(1969), and Roszak (1969). 
Special note should be made of a very recent split in SDS, as 
it reflects а more fundamental cleavage currently surfacing 10 the 
larger New Left movement. The newest faction of SDS—the Revo- 


lutionary Youth Movement-I (RYM-I), or Weatherman faction— | 
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has shifted its energies toward a more violent brand of revolu- 
tionary vanguardism, toward organized street fighting and urban 
guerilla warfare, characterized by a harder Marxist-Leninist- 
Maoist line of ideology and a more organized form of tactical 
protest. This faction, until very recently, controlled the SDS Na- 
tional Office and its principal organ, New Left Notes. The Weather- 
man group has developed into a relatively small revolutionary 
vanguard and now operates, for the most part, underground. It 
represents a very clear split in ideology, organization, and tactical 
procedure from the older SDS line currently represented by the 
Revolutionary Youth Movement-II (RYM-II). The present paper 
is focused on the larger segment of less violent, popularly-based, 
and essentially reform-oriented New Left radicals as partly mani- 
fest in RYM-II. The Weatherman faction may fit into our analy- 
sis to the extent that they, too, according to a recent communiqué, 
occasionally support the less violent, mass action activities of the 
larger movement as complementary to their vanguardist under- 
ground strategy (Weather Underground, 1970). For first hand 
accounts of the SDS split, see the exchange between Klonsky 
(1969) and Rudd and Robbins (1969), the Debate Within SDS 
(1970), and reports on current Weatherman activities by Ayers 
(1969), Denver SDS (1969), and Motor City SDS (1969). Critical 
overviews of the split, as it bears on the larger New Left move- 
ME are found in Newfield (1969), and Davidson and Furst 
1969). 


SuRVEY DATA ON RADICAL, LIBERAL, 
AND CONSERVATIVE ACTIVISTS 


It is perhaps useful to specify further some of the important 
structural and attitudinal differences which clearly exist between 
some of the activist segments of the two major political camps. 
Descriptive survey data are available which allow for an explicit 
and systematic comparison between operational categories of New 
Left radicals, Old Left liberals, and traditional Right conserva- 
tives. Since the libertarian Right with which this paper deals is 
Such a recent phenomenon, comparable survey data on this group 
are not as yet available. Perhaps the most relevant of the few stud- 
les on young conservatives that have been conducted is reported 
їп Mauss (1967). 

The data derive from three separate surveys of Peace and 
Freedom, Democratic, and Republican party activists conducted 
Preceding the 1968 presidential election. Data on the radicals are 
based on the returns of 81 self-administered questionnaires dis- 
tributed to 91 activists, who, by virtue of their regular participa- 
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tion and “official” delegate status, constituted the Los Ange 
Peace and Freedom County Council—an organizational affiliat 
of the National Peace and Freedom Party. (This represents a 
sponse rate approximating 88 percent.) PFP is a radical, 
based, electoral vehicle for a large segment of the New Left mo 
ment; it emerged as an official party in California on January 
1968, with the filing of roughly 100,000 registrations. к 
It should be noted that data on РЕР were gathered during а 
early formative stage in its evolution toward a legitimate, contei 
ing, third party in the national elections. Membership of the P 
Council was neither permanent nor regulated by law at the time! 
the survey. Consequently, no single, precise, formally defi 
group constituted the Council. The group of radicals in the sur 
consists, therefore, of a hard core of activists who regularly а 
tended most weekly Council meetings, a constellation of пи 
ous special project leaders, an array of official club delegates с 
alternatives, and a collection of unofficial but interested radica 
of many descriptions. Supplementary data on PFP radicals com 
{гот extensive participant observation in РЕР through its earl 
emerging stages to full realization as an official, legitimately reca 
ognized, third party. Given the conditions under which PF 
emerged and the disdain that many radicals generally held 
most structured modes of social scientific inquiry, this appro 
was necessary, if not essential. It reflects an underlying convict 
of the authors that the observer must to a certain extent actual 
experience the social formation of events that are ultimately 
treated as data. This is most critical for events such as the ете 
gence of a new political organization. A more complete report 0 
the data and methods in this study will be available in Elden a 
Schweitzer (in press). I 
Data on the liberals and conservatives are based on prelim 
nary returns of an interview study of 301 major party acti 
(152 Democrats and 149 Republicans) holding positions in 
Los Angeles Democratic or Republican County Central Commi 
tees—the closest organizational equivalents to the Los Ange 
РЕР County Council. adi 
The studies of both PFP radicals and major party а 
were conducted in the same locale during the same time und 
similar research design. Thus data on activists from one тро 
tant segment of the New Left and from both major parties а 


‘Data for major party activists, representing almost the total membershi 
both party County Central Committees in Los Angeles, were kindly provide 
Dwaine Marvick, Department of Political Science, University of Califor 
Los Angeles. | 
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available for systematic and explicit comparison. 

For purposes of the present paper, where survey results are 
reported, PFP radicals are viewed operationally as the New Left. 
Ina similar manner, Republican party activists who define them- 
selves as “conservative” are viewed operationally as the tradition- 
al Right, and Democratic party activists who define themselves as 
“liberal” are classified as Old Left; the moderate categories of 
Left and Right consists of Democratic and Republican party 
activists who define themselves as “moderate.” (Excluded from 
the survey analysis are ten cases where Democrats reported a con- 
servative self-rating, or Republicans a liberal one.) It should be 
emphasized that these operationalizations are somewhat limiting 
in the sense that they represent only selected segments—small 
activist cadres—of the broader populations toward which the 
present paper is directed. They must be viewed carefully with this 
reservation in mind. 


Structural Differences 


Table 1 summarizes the extent to which proponents of the 
respective camps are differentially located in the social structure. 
Summarizing briefly, the primary social characteristics of the 
radicals appear to be their substantial, but not central, middle- 
class location in the social structure. In comparison to liberals and 
conservatives who also tend to be white and middle class, New 
Left PFP radicals tend to be much younger and generally more 
broadly educated. However, unless still students, they work in 
slightly less prestigious occupations and earn a slightly lower 
income than their “liberal” Democrat and “conservative ' Repub- 
lican counterparts. To the extent that structural position 18 linked 
to the socialization process, personal values, beliefs, and life styles, 
the data suggest that New Left radicals experience a very different 
socio-political reality from their Old Left and traditional Right 
counterparts. i 

Gus of the more striking characteristics of the New Left radi- 
cals, compared to their liberal and conservative counterparts, 15 
clearly their youthfulness—almost half of the radicals (49 percent) 
are under 30, compared to very small proportions of liberals (6 
percent) and conservatives (3 percent) in the same age category. 

owever, the common opinion that the backbone of New Left 
radicalism rests with the under-thirty group appears to be only 
half true for the radicals in the present study—another third 
(33 percent) are in the 30-39 age group. Nevertheless, politicized 
youth are a critical factor in the new brand of radicalism. The 
younger the radical activist, the less committed he is to an estab- 
lished career, the status quo, and conventional political norms. 
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TABLE 1 
STRUCTURAL CHARACTERISTICS OF NEW LEFT, OLD LEFT, 
AND TRADITIONAL RIGHT ACTIVISTS 
(PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS) 


Tradi- 
tional 
New Left: Old Left: Right: 
Peaceand Liberal Moderates: Conserva- 
Freedom Demo- Demo- Repub- tive Re- 
Radicals crats crats licans publicans 
(N=81) (N=77) (N= 75) (N=60) (N-89) 
Age 
Under 30 49 6 3 3 3 
30 to 39 33 27 29 27 28 
40 to 49 14 39 43 28 40 
50 to 59 2 18 12 22 18 
60 and over 1 6 7 18 7 

No answer 1 4 6 2 4 
Education 
No College 55 13 13 10 8 
Some College 33° 18 40 22 20 
Completed College 19 9 9 27 22 
Graduate School 35 27 23 17 22 
Professional School 9 30 15 24 27 

No answer 0 3 0 0 1 
Occupation 
Lawyer 1 22 11 12 19 
Other Professional* 42 32 25 23 33 
Executive/ Business 15 19 26 33 36 
Other Non-Manual Labor“ 11 8 14 14 2 
Manual Labor, Skilled/ 

Unskilled 5 5 4 4 5 
Housewife 1 10 16 5 6 
Student 22 4 4 9 0 

No answer E 0 0 0 0 
Family Income ( 1968) 

Under $10,000 48 21 9 17 9 
$10,000 to 19,999 38 36 51 35 45 
$20,000 to 29,999 6 19 17 20 19 
$30,000 to 39,999 0 14 6 17 2 

No answer 7 10 17 11 18 
Sex 
Male 75 71 75 72 g3 
Female 25 29 25 28 17 
Religion 
Protestant 10 23 51 75 n 
Catholic 4 16 29 12 gj 
Jewish 17 31 12 8 ; 
Other 12 9 4 3 4 
None 56 19 4 2 P 

No answer 1 2 0 0 0 

h school 


“All respondents in this category report themselves to be college-bound higl 
students. 
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Emerging life choices and personal values of the young radicals 
tend consequently to distinguish them from their liberal and con- 
servative counterparts. Perhaps the most significant implication 
of the New Left's youthful activism is that their movement repre- 
sents a growing segment of a new generation moved by the issues, 
values, and life styles of a post-war, post-industrial era—all of 
which are sharply different from those of the older generation of 
liberals and conservatives. For many among the young radical 
action cadres, the New Left has emerged as a necessary political 
vehicle for the expression of newly emerging values of the larger 
youth-culture movement (Roszak, 1969). 

Within the realm of the present data, education, occupation, 
and income also appear as important structural factors in dis- 
tinguishing the values and political styles of the three groups. 
The greater preponderance of radicals who are employed rather 
than in school tend to come from occupations oriented toward 
humanitarian values (e.g., teaching, nursing, social and com- 
munity work) as well as from the free-lance professions of artist 
and writer; about two-fifths of the radicals (42 percent) fit this 
sort of occupational description, classified in the above table as 
“other professionals." In contrast, most liberals, moderates, and 
conservatives tend to hold more powerful and prestigious positions 
in the corporate establishment—about a fifth of the liberals (22 
percent) and conservatives (19 percent) are lawyers, compared to 
almost a total absence of lawyers among the radicals; the largest 
occupational grouping among the conservatives (36 percent) con- 
sists of executives or businessmen, compared to less than half this 
proportion (15 percent) among the radicals in the same occupa- 
tional category. Data on the liberals indicate the remarkable 
position of the Old Left located generally in between the tradi- 
tional Right and the New Left across most of the basic structural 
variables, with a slight tendency toward the structural position of 
the latter. . 

It is difficult to specify accurately the particular effect that 
age has on the occupation, education, and income differences be- 
tween these groups due to the small number of cases which appear 
in the different contingency cells when age 1s held constant. It is 
likely, however, that these structural differences are to some extent 
accentuated by the sharp age differences. The heavy concentra- 
tion of radicals who are still students, or who are employed in the 


gory were students during the time of the study. 


D В n 
18 of the 27 respondents in this cate; r 
5 artists, engineers, nurses, social-workers, and 


"Includes teachers, free-lance writers, 
8 variety of other social service professions. 
Generally includes sales and clerk personnel. 
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less powerful occupations, and who earn a comparatively low in- 
come, can be attributed in part to the youthfulness of the radicals. 
They may appear somewhat less well-off than the liberals or con- 
servatives because they have had less time for full advancement 
into the more established positions of power and prestige. Al- 
ternatively though, these structural differences may reflect basic 
value differences between the radicals and their liberal or con- 
servative counterparts. 

Evidence on religious orientation reflects one further value 
difference between new radicals and their liberal-conservative 
counterparts. A majority of the liberals and conservatives are 
Protestant, with the remainder distributed among other conven- 
tional religions so that 19 percent of the liberals and only 9 percent 
of the conservatives indicate no particular religious preference. In 
strong contrast, 10 percent of the radicals are Protestant while the 
majority (56 percent) report no religious affiliation at all. 


Attitudinal Differences 


At the attitudinal level, clear-cut differences emerge between 
the major political groups. Table 2 reflects the pattern of differ- 
ences when comparisons are made of responses to the role of the 
federal government on selected domestic and foreign issues. An 
overwhelming majority of radicals support more federal govern- 
ment effort toward expanding opportunities for the poor (91 per- 
cent agree) and enforcing further school and housing desegre- 
gation (81 percent agree). Only 3 percent of the radicals agree to 
an increased government “get tough” policy on urban violence. 
The expected pattern of responses and ideological consensus on 
domestic issues likewise continues for certain foreign policy ques: 
tions: radicals feel the federal government should aim towar 
direct negotiation with the Viet Cong (90 percent agree) and play 
a greater role in working toward nuclear disarmament (93 percent 


agree); very few see prevention of the spread of communism 2$ а 
major issue of concern for the federal government. The diamet- 
rically opposed position of the conservatives on all of these issues ( 


underlines the fundamental differences between the New Left an 
traditional Right. These are sharp differences, with the Old Left 


reflecting a position similar to the New Left's on most of these 


issues. | 

Thus, as crude as the operational procedure may seem, it ® 
possible to single out empirically these political groups from the 
more moderate groups for systematic study and comparison. 
nagging question which remains concerns the seeming eon 
gence of Left and Right in the face of such obviously diverger 
issue-based political ideologies. The next step calls for a close 
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TABLE2 
ATTITUDES OF NEW LEFT, OLD LEFT, AND TRADITIONAL RIGHT ACTIVISTS 
TOWARD SELECTED DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN ISSUES 
(PERCENTAGE AGREEMENT) 


Tradi- 
ү) tional 
New Left: Old Left: Right: 
Peaceand Liberal Moderates: Conserva- 
Freedom Demo- Demo- Repub- tive Re- 
Radicals crats crats licans — publicans 


(N-8) (N-7) (N=75) (N-60 (N-89 


Federal government should 


do more to: 
1. Prevent the spread of 

communism 1 13 37 57 74 
2. Get tough on urban 

violence 3 17 53 70 79 
3. Cut government spend- 

ing 32 30 61 83 96 
4, Desegregate housing 

and schools 81 82 57 38 10 
5. Expand opportunity for 

the poor 91 99 80 65 i 
6. Negotiate within the 

Viet Cong 90 82 4 50 
7. Work for nuclear dis- 

armament 93 78 59 20 n 


examination of the Left-Right position on matters of centralized 
government and individual rights, picking up the theme of conver- 
gence indicated in the five statements presented at the outset of 


this paper. 
THE RESPONSE TO GOVERMENT 


The Conventional Right and the Welfare State 
ans of the conventional 


Both traditionalists and libertari t 

Right have criticized the centralization of power 1n the federal gov- 
ernment, advocating instead localism and states rights, seeking 
less government in the economy and more economy in the govern- 
ment. Harking back to a pre-New Deal America, the conservative 
critique of government stresses limited, highly decentralized gov- 
ernment in which 


hard-working local interests are encouraged by 
minimal governmental constraints w. 


hile seeking private goals. As 
President Hoover argued in the 1932 campaign, 


“The centraliza- 
tion of government will undermine responsibilities and will de- 
Stroy the system . . . progres 


s can be attained only as the sum of 
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accomplishments of free individuals [Hoover, 1968, pp. 40, 43].” 
Decades later, Senator Robert Taft reflected the same theme in 
attacking big government which acts to “destroy the freedom of 
the farmer to run his own farm and the workman to do his own 
job. . . [and to] reduce the field in which the free competition of 
private enterprise can operate . . . [Taft, 1968, p. 63]." To the 
conservative, less centralized government means more freedom for 
individuals to advance their own economic interests. The Right's 
attitude toward government rests on advocacy of individualism 
against egalitarianism. 

Taft’s argument in 1948 is hardly distinguishable either from 
Hoover's in 1932 of from Goldwater's in 1960. Taft criticized the 
Fair Deal for not “preserving the power of the state and local 
communities to improve their own affairs or direct their own edu- 
cation, health, welfare, or housing [Taft, 1968, p. 66]." So does 
Goldwater: 


Nothing could so far advance the cause of freedom as for state officials 
throughout the land to assert their rightful claims to lost state power; and 
for the federal government to withdraw promptly and totally from every 
jurisdiction which the Constitution reserved to the states [Goldwater, 
1960, p. 108]. 


Implicit in the statements of outstanding spokesmen for 
American conservatism during the last forty years is a fundamen- 
tal longing to return to the structure and scope of government in 
pre-depression America, although more progressive administra- 
tive proposals for reform are found among such contemporary 
welfare-state critics as Buckley et al. (19682), Auspitz (1969), and 
Drucker (1968). 

For many of the “radical” groups in the Welch-Schwartz- 
Benson vein of the far Right, the critique reflects a desire to return 
to a state of affairs where the “small man," the entrepreneur, and 
the rural individualist would presumably have more say in shap- 
ing the decisions being made for them by big-government bureau- 
crats. Much of the critique points to an underlying nostalgia for à | 
traditional pioneer spirit and an “individualist morality” of an 
idealized nineteenth-century laissez-faire past. The hostility often 
extends to other large-scale, bureaucratized forms of organization, 
such as big business enterprise and giant corporations or indus- 
tries. Many in this group see the individual’s claim to status, 
power, and identity being more and more submerged in the in- 
creasingly bureaucratized, organizational structure of the larger 
society (Bell, 1963; Proshansky & Evans, 1963; Rosenstone, 1968; 
Schoenberger, 1969). A response of this sort is much akin to simi- 

lar ones among the conventional Right. It emphasizes some of the 
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fundamental values which underlie the Right's opposition to the 
welfare state. 

It should be carefully noted that the Right's attack is not on 
government per se. On the contrary, they favor government, pro- 
vided that it is more readily controllable by relatively local inter- 
ests. The traditionalists in particular affirm the assumptions of a 
pluralistic system and, indeed, seek an expansion of private versus 
public interests that would extend the pluralistic system. The 
Right therefore does not oppose government as an organizational 
form but as a problem of centralization, and as a part of the wel- 
fare state. The thrust of the attack is aimed at the centralized 
scope of governmental bureaucracy and at the pervasive form of 
federal control required by the goals of social welfare legislation. 


The New Left and Corporate Liberalism 


In contrast, the New Left attack on government rests on a 
different set of values and purposes. The thrust of its criticism is 
aimed at the injustice of "corporate liberalism” and the broad 
military-corporate-industrial power structure that it supports. 
Much of the anti-structure attack mirrors a basic rejection of the 
values, concerns, and life styles often tied to the bureaucratized, 
organizational life of the corporate-liberal system. Antipathy to 
the present governmental organization extends to all forms of 
social organization based on bureaucratic industrial models. — . 

Nowhere is the radicals! anti-structure attack clearer than in 
their rejection of the bureaucratized university —what Clark Kerr 
calls the “‘multiversity.”” Radicals see such a university as a micro- 
cosm of, and a processing station for, the larger consumer society. 
Thus the university receives much of the brunt of radical hostil- 
ities, and serves as a major mobilization ground for radical change 
in the larger society (Jacobs & Landau, 1966; Cohen & Hale, 
1966; Weaver & Weaver, 1969). . V 

Whereas the Right is rooted in traditional values of individ- 
ual economic achievement (partly characterized by a return to, or 
modification of, structures and arrangements, aims and beliefs of 
a laissez-faire past), the New Left seeks to promote new values, 
organizational modes, and political meanings. It is part of a cul- 
tural revolution against rational *overdeveloped society with 
its large administrative bureaucracies in government, corpora- 
tions, trade unions, and especially the universities, as well as in 
other major organizational spheres of the larger society. One о 
the root problems for the new radicals, then, is bureaucracy in all 
lorms, shapes, and sizes. As Mario Savio clearly stated from the 
Steps of Sproul Hall during Berkeley's 1964 Free Speech Move- 
ment: 
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our nation—depersonalized and unresponsive bureaucracy. . . . all 
bureaucracies . . . begin as tools, means to certain legitimate goals, and 
they end up feeding their own existence. The conception that bureau- 
cracies have is that history in fact has come to an end [Savio, 1966, p. 233]. 


The New Left has a vision of a different future history, one which 
it feels is neither understood nor facilitated by bureaucratic con- 
ceptions of the world. 

The New Left response stems from a perception of the gen- | 
eral failure of corporate liberalism, formal government, and 
special-interest bureaucracy to deal effectively with the needs and 

emands of a new post-war, post-industrial generation. The fail- 
ure is in part political, part organizational, and part psychologi- 
cal. Politically, the failure is in the continuation of policies with 
which increasingly large segments of the public disagree. For the 
radicals, the response is largely a matter of lost faith in liberalism 
as a strategy for dealing with such current and pressing problems 
as the war, black liberation, poverty, and the plight of the minor- 
ities. Organizationally, the failure is in the inability to implement 
adequately the original welfare goals for equitable distribution of 
public resources. Psychologically, the failure lies largely in a 
growing sense of political cynicism and impotency in an increas- 
ingly bureaucratic corporate state. Indeed, the very organizational 
structure of society as it has evolved today is seen as antithetical 
to the New Left conception of “participatory democracy" an 
human organization. Thus, centralized and bureaucratized 
E EE е heritage of liberalism—becomes for the New 
ft, as it traditionally has for the Right, a prime source of dis- 
content. 


We have come up against what may emerge as the greatest problem of 


THE POLITICS OF CONVERGENCE 


Signs of Rapprochement 


The New Left opposition to corporate liberalism and the 
military-industrial complex clearly echoes the new (i.e. liber- 
tarian) Right's opposition to the “oligopolistic power of major 
corporations" and the “authoritarian tendencies of wells 
capitalism [Kennell, 1969, р. 20]." Speaking of the New Left ап 
the libertarian Right, one principal libertarian spokesman sug 
gests that: 


Both share an emotional and moral commitment to the individua 
believe that the dehumanization of contemporary society is, at least large- 
ly, the result of government encroachment into areas which are less an 
less controlled by the individual [Hamowy, 1966, p. 1]. 


1 and 


e—a N E 
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Another striking incidence of New Left-libertarian Right con- 
vergence is illustrated by the Meinshausen case (Meinshausen, 
1969). On August 16, 1969, Donald Meinshausen, 19, a former 
Goldwater supporter and member of Young Americans for Free- 
dom (YAF), was subpoenaed as a friendly witness by the House 
Internal Security Committee to report on his activities as a Com- 
mittee undercover agent in SDS. Meinshausen never testified. 
Instead, he denounced the Committee, the Congress, and the 
United States government, saying: 


lintend to go to the national YAF convention and try to convince them not 
to fight the SDS but to join it in fighting the government. The goals of the 
Libertarian Right and the New Left are morally and politically common. 
It's the only way to defeat laws you don't want. And a lot of people in 
YAF agree with me [New York Times, 1969, p. 52]. 


Other dramatic instances of the libertarian split from the 
Buckley-Goldwater-YAF Right are marked by the newly formed 
Student Liberation Alliance and the Radical Libertarian Alliance, 
under the figurehead of Karl Hess. That position statements for 
the two groups were reprinted and reported in a New Left- 
oriented underground weekly further underlines the significance 
of growing convergence between Left and Right on libertarian 
issues (Turner, et al., 1969; Kennell, 1969; Cabbell, 1969). It is 
also worth noting that at the recent *Left-Right Festival of Lib- 
eration” sponsored by the Libertarian Alliance (1970) the roster 
of speakers and participants included several leading representa- 
tives from a variety of New Left action groups, including the Peace 
and Freedom Party. Thus many radicals of the New Left and 
libertarians of the Right appear to be converging, not only on 
ideological questions of centralized government and individual 
rights, but also through a variety of publication exchanges. 

On the question of black capitalism and community self-help, 
the proposal from the traditionalist segment of the conventional 
Right calls for “private efforts to get black-run business into the 
ghettos and the hard-core unemployed out [Chamberlain, 1969, 
р. 744]." Part of the aim is “to foster a sense of involvement in 
Social problems among those people most involved [and] to en- 
Courage the ghetto dwellers to work for the betterment of their 
communities [Coyne, 1969, p. 744]-" Although such a proposal 
remains strictly within a reformist, laissez-faire framework, it does 
reflect certain parallels in the demands of some black spokesmen, 
Such as Stokely Carmichael’s call for people to have more power 
in “making the decisions which govern their destinies [Carmi- 
chael, 1966b, p. 110]” and Eldridge Cleaver’s cry for more ‘‘dem- 
ocratic control by the people who are affected [and confronted 
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by] bureaucratic regimentation typical of the current welfare 
system [Cleaver, 1968b]." Many black spokesmen, however, are 
generally disillusioned with what has been referred to as the 
“myth of black capitalism [Ofari, 1970].” Signs of rapprochement 
on these questions should be qualified accordingly. 

In education, what political label does one pin to demands 
which call for the “transfer of power from the trustees to stu- 
dents and faculty” or for the “severing of the university from the 
government-military-industrial complex”? Both demands are; 
drawn from a libertarian position statement on student revolution 
(Rothbard, 1969c). Libertarians of the Right view the university 
situation much in the New Left perspective—as “а critical and 
vital part of the ruling system, the instrument by which the Estab- 
lishment trains the rising generation to become cogs in the indus- 
trial machine [Rothbard, 1969, c]." Conservatives of the Buckley 
vein indicate further signs of possible rapprochement with the 
Left in their growing support of a negative income tax system 
(Buckley, et al., 1968a; Auspitz, 1969), the suggestion for a volun- 
teer army in place of the present draft system (Buckley, et al., 
1968b; Franke, 1968), a more liberalized view of the youth culture 
and marijuana laws (Ardery, 1969; Gollan, 1968), and a renewed 
commitment to the concept of reprivitization, or the contracting 
out and devolution of governmental activities to non-governmental 
bodies and institutions (Auspitz, 1969; Drucker, 1968). 


The Existential Theme 


Deeply ingrained in both New Left and libertarian Right re- 
sponses to these issues is an underlying and growing theme of 
existential concern for the “essential worth" and ‘dignity’ of 
man. For the New Left, the theme reflects a rather optimistic as- 
sumption about the fundamental nature of man—that he is bask 
cally a creative, self-realizing person with an ingrained capacity 
for developing his full human potential. The Port Huron State- 
ment of 1962, which formulated some of the early guidelines 0 
Soa action and ideology, draws on one thread of this general 
theme: 


We regard men as infinitely precious and possessed of unfulfilled capaci- 
ties for reason, freedom, and love. . . . We oppose the depersonalization 
that reduces human beings to the status of things. . .the goal of man ап! 
society should be human independence: a concern . . - with finding 4 
meaning in life that is personally authentic; a quality of mind not com- 
pulsively driven by a sense of powerlessness. . . . Loneliness, estrange- 
ment, isolation describe the vast distance between man and man today 

. . we believe in generosity of a kind that imprints one's unique individ- 
ual qualities in relation to other men, and to all human activity 
1966, pp. 158-159]. 
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Further evidence of the growing existential-humanism theme 
in the politics of the new radicals may be seen in Lynd (1969), 
Flacks (1966, 1967), Keniston (1968), and Turner et al. (1969). 
For libertarians of the Right, the theme mirrors a “root belief in 
individual liberty [Rothbard, 1969c]” and the capacity in man 
for “individual self-determination and autonomy [Hamowy, 
1966, p. 3].” The theme for both camps reflects a fundamental 
“struggle for individual freedom and meaning thrust up against 
the ‘objective’ world which denies freedom and self-realization 
(Calvert, 1967, р. 1].” 

It is important, however, to underline an essential distinction 
between the libertarian Right and the New Left conceptions of 
man. While the libertarians express а fundamental belief in the 
innate capacity for freedom and autonomy, their belief stems 
basically from an economic self-interest theory of competitive in- 
dividualism. Freedom for the libertarian is within a competitive 
framework, contrary to the underlying New Left notion of a co- 
operative participatory democracy. Within this competitive 
framework emerges a libertarian conception of a society of auton- 
omous, independent, and fully acting individuals who cooperate 
voluntarily for their mutual benefit. н 

The case of the Реасе and Freedom Party—an electoral vehi- 
de for one segment of the New Left movement—illustrates the 
growing existential theme in a clear and striking way. This new, 
radical third party evolved during a critical election year as а 
legitimate form of protest against the general inertia of established 
governmental institutions to deal radically with the problem of 
American commitment to the war in Vietnam. The demand for 
immediate peace in Vietnam extended to further demands on the 
domestic front, focusing particularly on the call for black libera- 
tion and the liberation of “all oppressed minorities. At the root 
of these demands lies a fundamental existential concern for the 
basic dignity of man, as clearly underlined in a statement adopted 
at the PFP founding convention: “The basis of human dignity is 
the ability of people to make the decisions that affect their lives— 
to order their own private lives as they choose [and] to collectively 
decide with their peers on matters of collective concern [PFP, 


1968].” The statement continues: 


The Peace and Freedom Party supports the efforts of the powerless to gain 
dignity by exercising some real control over their own lives... - [The 
task] is to project into the electoral arena the voices of people fighting for 
human dignity, to make it clear that the demand for human dignity is at 


root a demand for power РЕР; 1968]. 
The appeal is to many of the polit 


is for more legitimate power in 


ically estranged. The demand 
political decisions that affect 
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their lives. Underlying this demand is the existential concern for 
human dignity and individual autonomy of a more active citizen- 
ry. In effect, these are “libertarian” concerns that are as old as the 
civil libertarian cry for individual self-determination and auton- 
omy. 


Alternatives 


Directly linked to the dual-pronged response to the system, 
and the existential theme ioc ing much of the response, is a 
common concern between the New Left and the conventional 
Right for a more localized participatory alternative to the present 
structure of government and organizational society. Both point to 
a similar kind of solution which places more emphasis on local 
politics, personal action, and a more human form of social or- 
ganization. 

Thus, to find the two camps anti-bureaucratic is not to find 
them necessarily anti-organizational when working for alterna- 
tives to the present system. On the contrary, an important thrust 
of the New Left is toward local community organizing, although 
community action programs and demonstrations against local 
power structures differ strongly from the Right’s call for a return 
to local government or to a libertarian brand of **anarcho- 
capitalism." What the Left seeks is an indigenous, self-governing 
neighborhood community—what Eldridge Cleaver calls selí- 
determination for *Black Colonies in the White Mother Coun- 
try," or what white radicals are working toward in the poverty 
and minority-group communities across the country. The alterna- 
tive to complex bureaucratic society is expressed in a unique con- 
ception of direct *participatory democracy" as the basis, for 
common sense everyday activity—as a means of living, working, 
being together in an autonomous, self-defining community. 

As a social system we seek the establishment of a democracy of individual 
participation, governed by two central aims: that the individual share in 
those social decisions determining the quality and direction of his life; 
that society be organized to encourage independence in men and provide 
the media for their common participation [SDS, 1966, p. 160]. 


Participatory democracy is at once an end and a means of the 
New Left's drive toward personal fulfillment and social autonomy: 
“Tf there is a hidden utopia [in the New Left], it is the utop!à of a 
small group of equals, meeting together in mutual trust and re 
spect to work out their common destiny [Keniston, 1968, p. 18}. 
If men lack the skills for self-governance, they do not become 500" 
jects to be represented; they learn to participate. Those with m 
smallest political resources become to some extent politically 
efficacious. *I place my hope for the United States in the growth o 
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the belief among the unqualified that they are in fact qualified: 
they can articulate and be responsible and hold power [Carmi- 
chael, 1966a, р. 34]." Personal involvement, community organiz- 
ing, and direct action are the hallmarks of New Left politics. 
While it is the older, less violent, mass-action tradition of the New 
Left movement which has been the theme of the present discus- 
sion, many of these visions and aims are also endorsed by the 
more militant, vanguardist faction of the movement as most re- 
cently communicated by the Weatherman group (Debate Within 
SDS, 1970; Weather Underground, 1970). 

It is indeed striking to note that the New Left conception of 
participatory democracy points toward the very structure of a 
nineteenth-century, laissez-faire brand of social organization which 
permeates much of the Right's traditional rhetoric. The New Left, 
ineffect, appears to echo a good part of the libertarian anti-statist 
call for the “liberation of every individual from the authoritarian 
state” and the creation of an "open, non-coercive society" in 
Which the people may “voluntarily associate” and **participate in 


_ the decisions affecting their lives” (see Kennell, 1969; Hess, 1969; 


Rothbard, 1969 a-d). Thus, conceptions of an ideal alternative to 
the present system for both the New Left and the libertarian- 
oriented Right tend to converge. Where they differ is eo ph 
their respective attitudes toward the future state. The New Left 
tests more on the advocacy of communal egalitarianism and par- 
ticipatory democracy, as aginst the libertarian’s competitive- 
framed brand of mutually benefitting cooperation and individ- 
walism, or the traditionalist’s call for expanded private versus 
public interests and an extended version of pluralistic democracy: 


SUMMARY 


__ While the New Left and the conventional € remain as 
istinct political entities in themselves, many of the traditional 
oundaries between the two camps have been obscured. Indeed, 
On several issues proponents of both the New Left and the conven- 
tional Right often attack the system together. Much of the com- 
ined response might best be summed up in terms of a generaliz 

mi-Establishment of anti-structure response. It is a response с 
wally to the growing structural complexity of a larger, mass, post 


P" p society characterized by an eden pare 
О! Personal lives i anizational spheres o 
P lives in most org р а 


nd а concomitant removal of power sources fro 


World of the i € 
individual. 
i ab- 
lish he response focuses particularly on the qc ie Э 
ed governmental institutions and bureaucratize 
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public administration. Much of the discontent arises from the 
general inertia of government to deal effectively with many of the 
root demands for change articulated from both political camps. 
The standard rhetoric of conventional Right criticism is aimed 
primarily at the centralizing scope of big welfare-state government 
with its imposing bureaucratic machinery, while the New Left 
frames its criticism more in terms of a polemic against the old 
liberal mode of pluralistic politics. In effect, the New Left sees the 
present structure of political pluralism, developed in the tradition 
of welfare-state liberalism, as politically immoral and intellectu- 
ally bankrupt—as a limitless extension of the military-corporate- 
industrial power complex of white, middle class, one-dimensional 
values and life styles. Part of the significance of the New Left is 
that it has politically “dropped out” of the liberal-elitist-pluralistic 
American two-party system in working toward a community- 
based, non-bureaucratic, participatory alternative. 

The dual response to big government is seen simply as one 
wave of a larger anti-structure response to the growing bureau- 
cratization of complex society. For most radicals and libertarians 
(and many traditionalists) the response extends to all forms of 
organizational life based on bureaucratic industrial models. The 
attacks extend from big government to giant corporations, large 
scale business enterprises, bureaucratized welfare institutions and 
public administrations, unions, and universities. 

A second point of major convergence, linked directly to the 
first, is a growing existential theme which tends to underlie the poli- 
tics of both camps. The theme expresses a deeply felt concern for 
the “personal worth” and “human dignity” of man confronted by 
an ever-increasing organizational complexity in social and politi- 
cal life. The root demand among radicals and libertarians alike is 
for a new sense of individual autonomy and self-determination, 
and a more direct sense of control over the decisions that affect 
their social and political lives. i 

Finally, a third related area of broad convergence lies in a 
shared concern for a more localized, participatory form of human 
organization—the righteous route to a more ideal structural alterna- 
tive to the present system. It is a local community-oriented alterna- 
tive aimed at bringing a new sense of social justice and a. new 
feeling of personal worth, dignity, and efficacy to the individual 
citizen. In the area of government, the traditional Right tends 
generally to accept the pluralistic form of governmental adminis: 
tration, but under a sharpened doctrine of “private interests; 
limited government, and "states rights." The libertarian R 
would like to go one step further by reducing the basis of human 
participation to a semi-anarchistic and highly individualize 
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form of nineteenth-century, laissez-faire capitalism. The New Left, 
under the banner of “participatory democracy,” seeks a new basis 
for politics where both the ends and the means of government rep- 
resent more public interest and a more involved citizenry. Ideally, 
the New Left would have a form of government based on the com- 
munity, where everyone could draw on communal resources— 
both tangible and intangible—to reach higher levels of self- 
actualization and creative self-expression. 

While both camps appear on the surface to be generally ori- 
ented toward a similar localized and personalized alternative to 
the present structure of government and society, their funda- 
mental proposals are unquestionably different. They differ essen- 
tially in their ultimate conception of the state. The New Left calls 
for a more communal form of egalitarianism and direct participa- 
tory democracy which borders on a responsible self-fulfilling 
brand of positive anarchy; the libertarian Right urges a competi- 
tive, self-interest brand of laissez-faire individualism or “апагсһо- 
capitalism"; the traditional Right points more toward the advo- 
cacy of expanded private versus public interests under an ex- 
tended version of pluralistic democracy. Thus the seeming parallels 
between Left and Right today, while almost converging їп certam general 
ways, ultimately are aimed in rather different directions and in truth never 
quite meet. 

One of the significant contributions of the New Left today 
has been to redefine the problems in the debate between the Old 
Left and the traditional Right. The most striking aspect of the 
two political camps is not simply that the New Left has changed 
vis-à-vis the Leftist ideological position of the 1930s, but that 
issues defining the boundaries between Left and Right have them- 
selves changed. Many liberals of the Old Left have not shifted 
their position with the changing values and issues of the new age. 
Conservatives likewise may eventually have to come to terms with 
fundamentally new problems and options. What is being called 
“libertarianism” today may be the first sign that conservatism 1s 
responding in a radically new way to these challenges. If во, te 
may expect to see a «New Right" of increasing magnitude ап 


political potential in the near future. i 
Perkap. more important 15 the fact that the rising thrust of 


dissent today stems largely from the youth action cadres of a ne 
contented, post-war, post-industrial generation. Radicals an 

libertarians of this generation, having grown up during a depres- 
sion-free era of relative affluence, are demanding new social, cul- 
tural, and political alternatives in dealing with the challenges of 
the new era. The older generation 5 styles and techniques for 


solving yesterday’s problems are themselves perceived as prob- 
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lems today. For many young radicals and libertarians, their move- 
ments represent the politicized arm of larger youth-culture revolu- 
tion aimed at the dominant values, institutions, and authority 
structures of the older generation's military-corporate-liberal 
system. The cultural revolution is not simply a generational con- 
flict but an assault on the general social, cultural, and political 
system that young radicals have inherited. Indeed, their increas- 
ing protests reflect a serious questioning of the very legitimacy of 
that system. The mood of cultural and political alienation which 
accents youthful dissent today and the tendency among young 
radicals and libertarians to experiment with alternative life styles 
and political values might be viewed as major cues concerning the 
possible character of emerging solutions to these problems. 

It is still too early to judge the full potential of the seemingly 
convergent trends between Left and Right. At the risk of overstat- 
ing the political importance of the new libertarians, however, we 
might speculate that the last third of this century will contain 
increasing discontent and pressure for change from the youth 
action cadres of both Left and Right. The “politics of conver- 
gence" will evolve particularly around the broad issues of the in- 
creasingly centralized and bureaucratized structure of govern- 
ment and society, the enduring demand for more localized and 
personalized solutions, and the growing need for a new sense 0 
personal worth, dignity, and justice among men. 
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Leftist students at the University of Puerto Rico are similar to New Left 
students in the United States in that they are likely to have liberal or leftist 
fathers, to be either non-religious or anti-religious, to be enrolled in the 
Schools of Social Sciences or Humanities, and to be intelligent. Since 
1956 the University Federation for Independence (FUPI), a leftist student 
organization, has been active on the campus. In recent years, UPI has 
grown in size and political prominence, mostly du 
as the Vietnam War, the draft, controversy over the island’s status prob- 
lem, and the student and black movements in the US. 


‚‚ In October 1964, after a period of almost twenty years of po- 
litical quiescence, Puerto Rican university students began to come 
to life. Today Puerto Rico has a full-fledged student movement 
and a New Left student organization. Because students predis- 
posed towards the political left comprise the Puerto Rican student 
movement, this paper will examine the correlates related to being 
left in Puerto Rico. It will also discuss the University Federation 
for Independence (FUPI) which is the organizational embodiment 
of the Puerto Rican New Left and student movement. 

The data upon which this article is based are derived from 
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two major sources. One is an interview schedule completed by 577 
students at the University of Puerto Rico in the summer of 1964. 
These students were selected on the basis of stratified random 
sampling. The other primary source is a group of depth interviews 
with student activists conducted at the University of Puerto Rico 
during the summer of 1965. 


LEFTIST STUDENTS 


As in the United States, student activists and leftists in Puerto 
Rico are a minority among their fellows (CBS Poll, 1969; Gallup 
Opinion Index, 1969; Trent & Craise, 1967). The 577 students in 
the random sample were asked: 

Compared with most other students in the University, would you say that 
your general political position is: much more left than most students, 
more left than most students, about the same as most students, more right 
than most students, [or] much more right than most students? 


In response, 22 percent of the students placed themselves on the 
left, 47 percent in the center, and 32 percent on the right. It is dif- 
ficult to make precise comparisons with American students be- 
cause of the differing contexts and meanings of left in the two polit- 
ical cultures. Also, the Puerto Rican students from whom the data 
were collected attended a single university, the University of 
Puerto Rico (UPR). Therefore, it would clearly be imprecise to 
compare the political distribution of these students with a national 
cross-section of American students. Similar difficulties arise In 
any attempt to compare them with students from one American 
university. The UPR is the biggest and most prestigious univer- 
sity in Puerto Rico, drawing about 60 percent of the degree candi- 
dates on the island. It is much more similar to a national Latin 
American university than to either an Ivy League or leading U.S. 
state university. Even with all of these qualifications in mind, how- 
ever, Puerto Rican students are less likely to be leftist than are 
either U.S. or Latin American students. 7 

At this point it should be noted that, іп the Puerto Rican 
context, left has a very precise meaning. In Puerto Rico, according 
to Professor Robert Anderson and the Puerto Rican media, an 10- 
dividual’s political position is determined by his stand on the 
political status of the island—Puerto Rico’s overriding political 
issue. Support for independence identifies an individual as a leftist 
while a pro-statehood stance puts the adherent on the right of the 
political spectrum. Those in favor of retaining the island’s present 
Commonwealth status are placed in the center (Anderson, 18620 
Among the Puerto Rican students, the correlation between sub- 
jective political position as indicated above and favored solution 
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to the island's status question is about .75. Leftist Puerto Rican 
students are also more likely than either centrists or rightists to 
be pro-Castro and anti-American and to favor more equitable in- 
come distribution and greater power for the unions. In these latter 
respects, they resemble their counterparts around the world. 


Parental Politics 


Traditionally, one of the better indicators of an individual's 
politics is the politics of his father; this is especially the case for 
the younger adult. In their review of the literature, McClosky and 
Dahlgren point out that primary groups such as the family “аге 
essential links in the complex process by which political norms are 
indoctrinated and party preferences implanted. ... approxi- 
mately three out of four young people vote as their parents do 
[McClosky & Dahlgren, 1963].” Studies of student leftists in the 
United States report that a significant proportion of them come 
p» parents who are either liberal or left (Lubell, 1967; Keniston, 

67). 

What is the political relationship between Puerto Rican stu- 
dents, particularly the leftists, and their parents? To answer this 
question the father's party choice was correlated with the political 
position of the student. Ín Table 1, we see the results. Students 
whose fathers prefer the Puerto Rican Independence party (PIP) 
are more likely to be leftist than students whose fathers choose 
either the Popular Democratic party (PPD, the Commonwealth 
party) or the Republican Statehood party (PER). In fact, as mea- 
sured by party choice, the percentage of student leftists emanating 
from parental leftists is more than twice as large as that of student 
leftists who have fathers on the center or the right of the political 
Spectrum. T 

Thus, it would appear that Puerto Rican student leftists are 
quite similar to their American counterparts in that parenta 
politics has a strong influence on their own politics. In both the 


TABLE 1 


POLITICAL POSITION AND FATHER’S 
AGE DISTRIBUTIONS) 


PARTY PREFERENCE 


Y (PERCENT: 
Father's Party Preference 
Student's Political PIP PPD PER 
Position Pr (left) (center) (right) 
Left 43 20 1 P 
34 47 
Right 23 33 32 
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(see Table 1): 23 percent of the students with PIP fathers ce 
sidered themselves to the right of the average university studer 
20 percent with PPD fathers had become leftists, as had 19 pera 

of those with PER fathers. 4 


Religious Orientations 


Religion is another significant variable found to be related 
politics among both adults and students. Various studies of adu 
in the United States and around the world have reported fait 
uniform findings: the more religious the individual, the more li 
ly he is to be a conservative; conversely, the less religious the] 
son, the more likely he is to be on the left (Stouffer, 1966; Lip 
1960; Glock & Stark, 1965). Studies of students, particul 
those studies dealing with New Left activists, provide similà 
consistent findings. These New Left activists or sympathizers 
more likely than conservative or politically neutral students 
be non-religious or non-practicing. They are also more likel 
have a minority religious back round, such as Jewish or libe 
Christian, possibly Unitarian (L 

Let us now look at the religious situation with respec 
Puerto Rican students, particularly the leftists. First, it is im 


orce be dealing, for the most part, with a Catholic stud 
population. From 75 to 80 percent of the Puerto Rican studi 
in our study are either Catholic or come from a Catholic bi 
round. It is also important to note that the Puerto Rican Ca 
ic Church has traditionally been noted for its religious and 
cal conservatism. Its opposition to social reform has been: 
publicized throughout the island (Liebman, 1970). Given the 
herent conservatism of Catholicism, as well as the political le 
ings of the Puerto Rican Catholic Church, one would expec 
find a negative relationship between degree of religiosity 
leftist political position among Puerto Rican students. _ 
To test this hypothesis, two separate but related indicator 
religiosity were utilized and correlated with the student’s poii 
position. In Table 2, the indicator of religiosity used was the 
spondent’s own subjective assessment; in the third table, th 
dicator was based on the respondent’s designation of his reli 
including whether or not he was a practicing Catholic. 
As can be seen from these two tables, the least religious 
dents were the ones most likely to hold a leftist political pos 


| 
| 
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TABLE 2 
POLITICAL POSITION AND RELIGIOSITY 


Self-Defined Religiosity 


Student's Political Position High Low 

Left 1796 38% 

Семег 48% 38% 

Right 35% 22% 

N 437 107 
TABLE 3 


POLITICAL POSITION AND RELIGIOUS IDENTIFICATION 


Religious Identification 


Non- 
Student's Political practicing 
Position Catholic Other Catholic None 
Left 14% 15% 24% 52% 
Center 50% 48% 48% 22% 
Right 36% 37% 28% 26% 
N 258 75 138 69 


11 A 


In Table 2, 38 percent of the non-religious students identified 
themselves as leftist compared with 17 percent of the religious 
ones. In other words, proportionately twice as many of the non- 
religious students, compared to the religious students, were left- 
ists. The data in Table 3 reveal that more than half of those not 
having any religious identification were leftist. ‘The non-practicing 
Catholics also are more likely to be on the political left. In Puerto 
Rico, non-Catholics are mainly Baptists or belong to other sect- 
like Christian denominations, which are religiously fundamental- 
ist and politically conservative. Thus, it appears that the relation- 
ship observed elsewhere between the religion of the student and 
his politics holds for Puerto Rican students as well. Non-religious 
students are more likely than religious students to be located on 


the left of the political spectrum. 


Student's Field of Study 

When, in the attempt to clarify the determinants and corre- 
lates of student politics, we move from family background vari- 
ables to other variables, we find that probably none is more 
important than the student's field of study. Studies done in the 
United States and elsewhere have consistently shown a strong 
relationship between the student's field of study and his politics. 
Leftist or New Left students are disproportionately drawn from 
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the social sciences and the humanities (Feldman & № 
1969; Lipset & Altbach, 1967). 

The findings concerning Puerto Rican students are ci 
with the findings in other studies of student politics. As 
indicated in Table 4, the Puerto Rican student left is dis 
tionately found in three schools—social science, law, and hi 
ties. The School of Law at the University of Puerto Rico 
science oriented and draws a large proportion of its students 
the School of Social Sciences (Liebman, 1970). It is also ini 
ing to note that the School of Social Sciences is regarded as 
bed” of radicals by campus authorities, while the School o 
ness, a school with a high percentage of rightists, has the 
tion of being the center of conservative student political act 


TABLE 4 
POLITICAL POSITION AND SCHOOL OF STUDY 


Student's Political Position _ 
Left Center Right 


Social Sciences 43% 34% 23% 
Law 40% 27% 32% 
Humanities 27% 43% 30% 
Medicine 17% 50% 33% 
Education 13% 53% 34% 
Engineering 12% 52% 36% 
Natural Science 12% 62% 26% 


Business 


Shortly after the survey data were gathered, elections for a 
council president were held at both the School of Social S 
and the School of Business. An extreme leftist won at the 
Social Sciences, while an extreme rightist won at the S 
Business. 
Our data do not permit us to ascertain whether this relz 
ship between field of study and political preference is prim: 
function of socialization or of selection: one might argue 
vincingly on one side of this question as on the other. H 
there are two assumptions which incline us toward socializ 
the more likely independent variable in this case: (a) rari 
the elementary and secondary educational process, in ей 
United States or Puerto Rico, turn out more than a ti 
of politically sensitive (to say nothing of radical) stu 


plines; and (b) the impact of any disciplinary field, as tr 
through books and professors, is considerable. Social sci 
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humanities professors are, in island terms, politically the most 
active and the most liberal-left on the campus of the University of 
Puerto Rico. Students in these schools are exposed to new, differ- 
ent, and critical perspectives of Puerto Rican society that are lack- 
ing in the other schools. The subject matter in these particular 
schools also brings students into close proximity with the social 
and human problems that abound in Puerto Rico. This exposure 
appears to affect the politics of students in the social sciences and 
humanities. As one Puerto Rican leftist expressed it, “Ноу can 
one study the history of Puerto Rico without becoming a Puerto 
Rican nationalist? [Liebman, 1970].” 


Academic Performance 


Various studies of student New Left activists and sympa- 
thizers have pointed to the fact that they are among the brightest 
and, intellectually, the most sensitive of college students (Trent 


TABLE 5 
POLITICAL POSITION AND ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE 

Student's Political University Grade-Average 
Position Average Good Best 
Left 1296 26% 35% 
Center 4896 4696 4196 
Right 40% 28% 24% 

N 144 250 75 


^ aal hi h, 


and Craise, 1967). Is this also the case among the Puerto Rican 
students? Unfortunately, the only available useful indicator of 
intelligence was university grade-average as reported by the re- 
spondent. The weakness of grade-average as an indicator of 
intelligence has been widely commented upon. However, imper- 
lect as it is, it can be argued that it does, to some degree, re lect 
intelligence. Therefore, in the absence of better indicators of in- 
telligence, grade-average was used and was related to the stu- 
dent's political position as shown in Table5. — 

The data clearly indicate a positive relationship between 
academic performance and political position. Although a plurality 
of students in each of the three grade-average categories—average, 
good, and best—identified themselves as centrists, the data in 
Table 5 reveal that as the grade-average improves, the percentage 
of leftist students increases while, conversely, the percentage of 
rightist students decreases. Whereas only 12 percent of those in 
the average category were left, 35 percent—or proportionately 
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three times as many—of those in the best category were left. In 
an analysis not shown here, the school of the student was intro- 
duced as a control factor in order to ascertain whether it affected 
the relationship between university grade-average and political 
pomon Although the relationship was somewhat weakened, the 
asic pattern remained. Among Puerto Rican students, those 
with higher academic performance are more likely to be leftist. 
Thus far, we have examined the various correlates of leftism 
among the Puerto Rican students. It is striking that the findings 
for the Puerto Rican students conform so closely to those found 
among other students. Puerto Rican leftist students, compared to 
their rightist or centrist counterparts, are more likely to: (a) have 
fathers who are liberal-left; (b) be non-religious; (c) study in the 
fields of the social sciences and humanities; and (d) have higher 
[Pi For an even fuller understanding of the political left at the 
niversity of Puerto Rico, it is necessary to look also at the Uni- 
versity Federation for Independence (FUPI), Puerto Rico's New 
Left organization. | 


UNIVERSITY FEDERATION FOR INDEPENDENCE 


FUPI is a spearhead organization similar to the SDS, the 
Black Panther party, and SNCC in the United States. In Puerto 
Rico it is FUPI which. like the SDS in the U.S., stakes out posi- 
tions and tactics to which both sympathizers and opponents find 
themselves forced to respond. FUPI is not a broad-based heteroge- 
neous organization and does not include all those who are sympa 
thetic to it, even with respect to its major issue, independence for 
Puerto Rico. There is no question, however, that FUPI is the 
major student political organization in Puerto Rico and that, 1n 
the last few years, its star has been in the ascendancy. It is also the 
only militant New Left student organization on the island. 

FUPI came into being in 1956, four years prior to both the | 
founding of SNCC and the organizational birth of SDS. As in the 
case of its American counterparts, FUPI emerged following a 
period in which students had been apathetic, complacent, v 
conformist. In the case of Puerto Rican students, this lack 9 
political activity was not simply a response to the climate of pis 
cal apathy that pervaded North America and Europe in the 195 4 
In the wake of a student strike in 1948, UPR officials had expelled 
and suspended many student leaders and activists. All artisan 
political activity had been banned from the campus. The E | 
versity-wide student government, as well as the student o 
paper, were disbanded. It took many years for the students 


iti- 
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recover from the university administration's actions (Liebman, 
1970). 

In order to place FUPI in a broader perspective, it should be 
pointed out that not only is it a rather unique student political 
organization, but in terms of Puerto Rico it is also a rather unique 
political organization. With the exception of the Pro-Independence 
Movement (MPI), FUPI has stood alone as the most viable polit- 
ical organization on the left of the spectrum. Currently, there is 
no Old Left in Puerto Rico (Anderson, 1965). The Communist 
party, which was first organized in 1933, never played a signifi- 
cant role in Puerto Rican politics and, at the present time, is vir- 
tually defunct. The Socialist party, a major factor in Puerto Rican 
politics from 1932 to 1940, was generally interested more in pa- 
tronage than ideology and, in many ways, compromised itself 
openly when it joined in a political alliance with the conservative 
Republicans in 1924. In 1954, after years of decline, the Socialist 
party dissolved. The MPI is not an Old ren pen party al- 
though its platform rhetoric is tinged with Marxist phrases. It 
came into being in the mid-1950s, the unofficial successor of the 
quasi-defunct Nationalist party. Like the Nationalist party it has 
virtually a one-plank party platform: independence. It is small, 
militant, and has to date attracted little support. The MPI works 
dosely with FUPI, and many FUPI activists, upon leaving the 
university, join the MPI, at least for a short time. n 

The appearance of FUPI did not herald the dawn of wide- 
spread political activity at the University of Puerto Rico. In 1965, 
alter nine years of existence, FUPI claimed a membership of 300 
out of a student body that numbered 18,000. The number of 
"core" activists with the organization is considerably smaller. 

In some respects, it is strange that FUPI has not been able to 
attract more than two percent of the student body. Из major 
raison d'etre is the independence of Puerto Rico. In our survey, 
about 25 percent of the UPR students claimed that they favored 
independence as the solution to Puerto Rico's status problem. 
This implies that FUPI has done a poor recruiting job, unable 
tven to attract a significant minority of those sympathetic to it on 
the organization's most important issue. 


FUPI in Context 

The reason for this apparent anomaly becomes clearer when 
FUPI is studied more closely and placed within the context of 
Puerto Rican politics. FUPI does not simply favor independence. 
ts activist members are militant students who utilize violent and 
revolutionary rhetoric and who heap praise on virtually every 
evolutionary figure on the world stage. Throughout the 1960s, 
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FUPI’s rhetoric, militancy, and positions on issues and political 
figures were almost diametrically opposed to the political norms 
prevailing in Puerto Rico and among the Puerto Rican studentry 
in general. Unlike the early SNCC and SDS in the United States, 
FUPI chose almost immediately to operate outside the established 
political framework. Whereas the militancy of SNCC and SDS 
grew out of bitter frustrations and defeats, FUPI’s militancy was 
its birthright. Whereas SNCC and SDS in their early days con- 
centrated on reform, FUPI made its revolutionary aims clear from 
the beginning. 

From the point of view of building a political base among 
the students, FUPI appeared to have erred in tactics. FUPI loudly 
proclaimed its adoration for Fidel Castro. But the very name, 
Fidel Castro, was such a liability in Puerto Rican politics that 
even the radical MPI in the election campaign of 1964 cautioned 
its speakers not to mention Castro’s name in public. On the UPR 
campus, according to our survey, less than five percent of the 
student body could be classified as being at all favorable to the 
Cuban leader. 

FUPI was virulently anti-American throughout the decade of 
the sixties. During the same time, votes for the statehood party 
rose continuously, culminating in the 1968 election of Louis A. 
Ferre, the statehood candidate for governor. Public opinion on the 
island was ardently pro-American. In the mid-1960s, the island’s 
legislature endorsed American policy in Vietnam with but one 
dissenting vote. On the UPR campus, four out of five students 
identified the United States as the country toward which they 
felt most favorable. 

FUPI has always been an ardent advocate of militant student 
activism. But, on March 15, 1965, when UPR students were given 
an opportunity to vote in a referendum concerning their ow? 
political activity, they overwhelmingly endorsed a very moderate 
position. In the referendum, the students could choose betwee? 
two alternatives: 


Alternative A: The freedom of expression, association, and assembly that 
are in the (U.S.) Constitution are guaranteed to students on the campus. 


Alternative B: The freedom of expression, association, and assembly that 
are in the Constitution are guaranteed to students on the campus ut 
political activities should be regulated. Demonstrations, pickets, ап 
public meetings on the campus that disturb scholarly activities or are 
contrary to the norms of the institution are prohibited. 


Despite a campaign by FUPI in behalf of Alternative A, А 
ternative B won by a margin of 2693 to 1375. This meant that," 
the first time in seventeen years that UPR students could leg" 
mately express their political feelings, only 23 percent О t 
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voted. Furthermore, of those who voted, two out of three favored 
placing restrictions on their own political activities. Thus in issue 
alter issue FUPI has found itself in an isolated position, which in 
large part helps to explain why it has not been very successful in 
acquiring many members. 

Fear is also a factor in inhibiting the expansion of member- 
ship. The student population at the UPR is predominantly a 
first-generation college student body concerned with social mobil- 
ity. Traditionally, the island's elite and upper strata have pre- 
ferred to send their children abroad, mainly to the U.S., for their 
higher education. Therefore, FUPI has been denied that potential 
base of support and leadership from which New Left groups in the 
U.S. have often recruited either members or sympathizers. In- 
stead, FUPI is confronted by a student body anxious about at- 
taining middle-class jobs and status. FUPI's militant posture, 
plus its constant charges of official harassment by university and 
governmental authorities (including the FBI), cannot help but 
have a negative impact upon the UPR studentry. In such a situa- 
tion, very few would jeopardize their present student status or 
future careers by joining FUPI. 7 ; 

Despite its proclaimed desires to enlarge its numbers, FUPI's 
own religious-revolutionary posture discourages mass member- 
ship. FUPI members take great pride in the fact that they form a 
small group who have had the courage to act, to express their con- 
victions, and to stand virtually alone as the target for university 
and government hostility. They overtly demonstrate great dis- 
dain for fellow students unwilling to make the same moral com- 
mitment. FUPI demands much more of a potential recruit than 
his agreement on its ideological positions. It demands an almost 
total commitment to the organization, although it does tolerate 
the fact that its members are trying to prepare themselves for 
careers. FUPI members put in an incredible number of hours 
working for the organization by leafleting, picketing, demonstrat- 
ing, and attending countless meetings. It is савор to note 
that, in contrast to the activists in SNCC and SDS, FUPI activists 
do not drop out of school. Despite their commitment in terms of 
time and ideology, FUPI activists are very concerned about get- 
ting their degrees. This may be a reflection of the social base from 


Which they are drawn. 


Membership, Programs, and Activities 
Who, then, manages to overcome the considerable hurdles 
placed in the way of recruits by both FUPI and Puerto Rican 
Society? Unfortunately, it was not possible to conduct a survey of 
FUPI’s membership. However, on the basis of in-depth interviews 
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with FUPI activists as well as standard interviews with UPR stu- 
dents, faculty, and administrators, it was possible to form a com- 
posite picture. First, it is quite clear that FUPI's members are 
very intelligent. This fact is acknowledged by friend and foe alike. 
One dean admitted that they had a high grade-average as well as 
а disproportionate number of scholarship winners. Їп terms of 
religion, FUPI members are either areligious or hostile to religion, 
particularly as exemplified in the hierarchy of the Puerto Rican 
Catholic Church. Also, they are disproportionately drawn from 
the schools of social sciences and humanities. In all respects, it 
will be recalled from the survey findings, members of FUPI are 
remarkably similar to the leftists in the survey as well as to the 
New Left activists in the United States (Finney, 1971). 

In the last several years, the fortunes of FUPI have bright- 
ened. What would have been practically unimaginable in 1964 
and 1965, is now taking place in Puerto Rico. FUPI marches at 
the head of demonstrations numbering into the several thousands. 
Although still small, its numbers have grown, and more people 
listen respectfully to its spokesmen. What has been the secret of 
FUPI’s relative success? Why has it seemed to prosper while its 
American counterparts of the early sixties, SDS and SNCC, have 
declined in numbers and potency? In large part, the answer is 
that FUPI has been the fortunate beneficiary of events. Also, toa 
lesser degree, it has managed to improve its position through its 
own actions. 

FUPI has not developed a wide-ranging program for the fu- 
ture nor a well thought-out theoretical analysis. In actual prac- 
tice, its members are moralists and not ideologues even though 
they cloak their public statements in a crude Marxist rhetoric. 
In this respect, they are similar to the SDS before it separate 
into deeply split ideological components (Newfield, 1969). FUPI 
has constantly stressed action over ideology and analysis. In the 
process of “doing their thing" on, near, and off the UPR campus, 

UPI members have been beaten by police, who have on severa 
occasions come onto the campus to deal with them during demon- 
strations. Practically every time that FUPI and the police have | 
clashed, particularly on the campus, support for FUPI has been | 
engendered among the students. А ich 

More important, however, have been the events in whic 
FUPI was not a participant. The Vietnam war and the draft bc 
ciated with it have helped raise the level of militancy and suscep 
ibility to militancy, especially among draft-age and college yout): 
Many Puerto Rican youth, like their American counterpart, Mei 
this war as brutal and immoral. In addition, the Puerto s 
youth have come to view the war as a foreign one which | 
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not have much relevance to Puerto Rican society. There is also 
resentment over the fact that Puerto Ricans are being drafted by 
a government in which they have no official representation. The 
continuation of the draft and the Vietnam war, as well as the 
imprisonment of increasing numbers of Puerto Ricans refusing 
induction, have contributed to the radicalization of many young 
islanders. 

Another factor has been the question of the island’s status. 
This has long been the most important and divisive issue in Puerto 
Rican politics, except for the last quarter of a century, during which time 
ex-governor Murioz Marin and his Popular Democratic party 
(PPD) were able to subordinate the status issue to that of social 
and economic reform. The PPD supported the Commonwealth 
position as best for the island in terms of both economic growth 
and stability. By the mid-1960s, the debate had been rekindled. 
The middle class and large segments of the skilled working class 
began to opt for the statehood solution, and the vote for statehood 
gubernatorial candidates steadily rose. In 1968, benefitting from a 
split within the PPD, Louis Ferre, a statehood candidate, won. 
The defeat of the PPD and the growing support for statehood have 
meant the gradual demise of the middle or Commonwealth posi- 
tion. Instead, Puerto Ricans have become increasingly divided 
into two opposing camps, statehood versus independence. Puerto 
Rico is becoming a polarized society. One of the consequences of 
this has been the radicalization of the pro-independence sup- 
porters and sympathizers who view themselves as a beleaguered 
and harassed minority. FUPI has benefited from this new political 
climate. 

Other factors have also aided in FUPI’s political importance 
and greater acceptance. For almost a decade, the American mass 
media have vividly portrayed the youth rebellion to Puerto Rican 
audiences. With the passage of time, increasing sectors of youth 
have begun to absorb and emulate the themes and the tactics of 
the young American black and white militants. The Puerto Rican 
economy has slowed down, and estimates of youthful unemploy- 
ment range upward to 35 percent. Large numbers of Cuban 
emigrés have settled and prospered in Puerto Rico. They have be- 
come militant advocates of statehood as well as militant oppo- 
nents of independence. Their actions have further heated the 


Puerto Rican political scene. 


OUTCOMES AND FUTURE PROSPECTS 


The end result of these recent factors and events has been to 
engender support for FUPI and to give it a new prominence. One 
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indication of this is that five years after the UPR had approved by 
a two to one majority limitations on their own political activity, 
in another referendum held during March, 1970, a majority voted. 
for the removal of R.O.T.C. from campus, 71 percent endorsed a 
call for greater student power, and a near majority were in favor 
of the resignation of President Jaime Benitez. It should also be 
noted that in the first referendum less than one quarter of the stu- 
dents voted while in the latter 80 percent participated. This polit- 
icization of the UPR studentry cannot be explained by the change 
in tactics or goals of FUPI for these have remained the same. The 
student base upon which the Left and FUPI have drawn seems to 
have remained the same: the bright, the non-religious, the social 
science and humanities students, and the children of liberal leftist 
parents. As mentioned above, the increased island polarization on 
the status issue, the Vietnam war, and the draft, as well as a de- 
clining economy, have been major factors in the creation of a fav- 
orable environment for FUPI. It has also been more fortunate | 
than its American New Left counterpart, the SDS. Unlike the - 
SDS, FUPI has constantly focused on one major political issue— 
the status issue—since its inception in 1956. Also, whereas it has 
worked among non-student groups, FUPI has never allowed itself 
to be isolated from its natural base, the student body. FUPI has 
witnessed the growth of its influence among non-students as well. 
FUPI’s long time antagonists, Jaime Benitez and the academic 
senate of the UPR, have each recently endorsed long held FUPI 
positiona; In 1969 the academic senate voted to abolish the 
.O.T.C. program, while in 1970 Jaime Benitez publicly called 
for the end to the drafting of Puerto Rican youth. 2M 
Victory, however, is not very near when the situation Js 
placed in a broader perspective. The United States has not indi- 
cated that it would voluntarily grant Puerto Rico its indepen- 
dence, nor have a majority or even close to a majority of the 
Puerto Rican populace indicated that they support such a move. 
While it is true that the independence movement throughout the 
island is growing, it is also true that it has yet to show its strength 
in any meaningful fashion, especially in the elections. Also, wit 
reference to the UPR, the opposition represented by Governor 
Ferre and his supporters—particularly his nine member ар" 
pointed Council on Higher Education, the UPR's governing body 
— have not been passive observers of the campus scene. The Coun- 
cil did not approve of the abolition of R.O.T.C. and it remains: 
The Council has fired Chancellor Abraham Diaz Gonzalez of the 
UPR, reportedly for his liberal views, his pro-independence stanco 
and especially his leniency toward student activists. He had РІЧ 
viously been accused in public by leaders in Governor Ferre's ра 
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ty, as well as by newspapers, of turning the UPR into a Castro 
Communist sanctuary. Other faculty considered to be too pro- 
independence or too sympathetic toward student leftists, includ- 
ing FUPI, are being pressured to leave the UPR. 

If events continue to flow in the same course as they do 
presently, it would seem that the society will become increasingly 
politicized and polarized. FUPI’s influence is likely to continue to 
grow on the UPR campus as well as among students elsewhere on 
the island, including the high schools. Unlike 1956 or 1964, it is no 
longer a small despised group preaching an impractical solution 
to the status issue. It is now larger, respected, and politically 
aligned to a significant and growing movement. It is difficult to 
see how Puerto Rico, given these circumstances, can avoid not 
only a large militant student movement spearheaded by FUPI, 
but a bitter political struggle as well—a struggle in which the 
students will be prominent. Already as these words are being 
written, bombs are being thrown at Yankee-owned hotels, stores, 
and businesses. 
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Radical movements such as those of the New and Old Lefts are a particu- 
lar type of social movement whose genesis, composition, and morphology 
can be explained by extant theory and research. The fate (or career) of 
radical movements in this kind of society, however, is a special process 
resulting from the twin forces of co-optation and repression which, in 
varying combinations, define the relationship between the radical move- 
ment and its host society. As a result of the interplay of these forces, any 
radical movement can be expected to pass through five stages: incipiency, 
coalescence, institutionalization, fragmentation, and demise. Such a 
career model is here applied to the histories of the Old and New Lefts, 
with explicit reference to the papers in this issue to indicate where they 


support the model. 


THE GENESIS OF SOCIAL MOVEMENTS 


On the Old Left: 


By giving rise to that curious phenomenon, the American middle-class 


radical, the student movement (of the thirties) paved the way for that 
familiar American phenomenon, the post-war version of the successful 
young man. No matter what the intentions of the Communist and Social- 
ist founders of the student movement may have been, they helped—as, in 
general, the radical movement in this country has so frequently helped— 
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young people to find their "place" in the very world against which they 
had first rebelled [Howe & Coser, 1962]. 


On the New Left: 
- « . blocking the path of the New Left is the culture's skill at amiably 
absorbing all manner of rebels and turning them into celebrities. To be a 
radical in America today is like trying to punch your way out of a cage 
made of marshmallow. Every thrust at the jugular draws not blood, but 
sweet success; every hack at the roots draws not retaliation, but fame and 
affluence [Newfield, 1966]. 


It would seem that there is a certain irony in whatever success 
is achieved by a radical movement in America, and this irony is as 
fascinating to social scientists as it may be tragic to the adherents 
of the movement. Whatever the fate of a radical movement, how- 
ever, in its genesis it would seem to have much in common with 
other kinds of social movements. The psychologists and social 
psychologists who have written about social movements have 
drawn, broadly, upon the Freudian tradition, and, additionally, . 
upon the perspective of Kurt Lewin. They look, for example, to 
discrepancies between the “ego-levels” and the "achievement 
levels” of individuals. Thus Hadley Cantril (1941) finds certain 
prevalent sources of discontent in the on-going efforts of men to 
cope with their “ego drives,” their pursuit after meaning, and the 
like. In the same general vein, Hans Toch (1965) focuses on those 
social and psychological factors that lead certain kinds of people 
towarda susceptibility or a predisposition to participate in socia 
movements. This is what might be called a microcosmic perspec 
tive, looking for the genesis of social movements in what transpires 
within the psyche and/or within the process of small-scale socia 
interaction. Indeed, the process of socialization itself should be 
included here, considering that Flacks and Liebman (herein), & 
well as others elsewhere (Sampson, 1967a) have pointed to the 
tendency of New Leftists to come from liberal home backgrounds. 

тан position that is partly psychological and partly $% 
ciological, Glock and Stark (1965) find that a “necessary precor | 
dition for the rise of any organized social movement, whether It | 
religious or secular, is a situation of felt-deprivation.” They thet 
go on to identify five different kinds of deprivation (only one 9. 
which is of an economic nature) and postulate some of the con ol 
tions under which any of the five might produce a religious and/ 1 
a secular social movement. In this line of thinking, Glock we 
Stark are somewhat reminiscent of Crane Brinton (1938), he | 
well-known postulate about the role of frustrated rising expe a | 
tions in revolutions is certainly applicable also to radica nee 
ments more generally. One of the insights of the paper by 
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ath, Marwell, and Aiken in the present issue is the part played by 
need-fulfillment and personal satisfactions for whites, both in 
their participation in southern civil rights work and (later) in their 
withdrawal from it. 

Still another perspective (but a complementary one) is the 
more macrocosmic one of sociologists and political scientists. 
Here the focus is upon the large-scale social-structural sources of 
social movements. Smelser, for example (1963), deals with such 
concepts as structural conduciveness, strains in the system, and 
the pervasiveness and crystallization of key “generalized beliefs,” 
as factors facilitating the rise of social movements. Along with 
other sociologists (e.g., Lipset, 1960), Smelser is concerned with 
the parts played by cultural values and norms in the relations be- 
tween an emerging movement and its social milieu. Not only do 
movements characteristically define their own orientations by se- 
lective reference to certain societal values or norms, but also there 
is the interesting question of to what extent a movement can find 
support (or at least legitimacy) in the underlying political values 
and norms of the society itself—a point on which turns a basic dif- 
ference between relatively open societies and the more totalitarian 
ones. Somewhat more directed toward our own kind of society in 
particular is the “mass society" theoretical orientation, which 
postulates that modern industrial mass societies create special 
stresses and strains because of their unusual cultural hetero- 
geneity and consequent normative ambiguity or anomie; their 
tendency toward utilitarian and manipulative interpersonal rela- 
tions, rather than primary ones; and the endemic frustrations 
among certain segments of the masses, deriving from rising but 
unfulfilled aspirations (King, 1956; Gusfield, 1968; Sherif & 
Sherif, 1969). 

A more general and abstract (and thus perhaps not too en- 
lightening) explanation for the genesis of social movements is the 
rather common-sense one expressed by Killian (1964), who says, 
in effect, that no special theory is required; we must look for the 
source of movements in the very nature of the social order itself 
and in the general socialization process. Since no social order can 
be expected to function equally well for everyone all the time, we 
can expect a certain amount of dissatisfaction (and therefore in- 
cipient radicalism) in any society at any given time, without nec- 
essarily postulating a precipitatin condition such as heavy 
repression. This idea would accor with the position of social 
change theorist Wilbert Moore (1963), who contends that the 
most realistic model for any society is neither the "consensus nor 
the “conflict” model, but simply the model of a “‘tension-manage- 


ment system." 
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To be sure, any or all of the general theoretical ideas just 
reviewed have to be made specific to a given social movement in 
order to be of any real value in explaining it. We would have to 
ask, for example, which “ego drives,” which unfulfilled aspirations, 
which unmanaged tensions, which specific milieux, etc., have 
been involved in the rise of the Old Left or of the New Left. A 
number of the papers in this issue and elsewhere have addressed 
such specific questions, explicitly or implicitly (especially the pa- | 
pers by Abcarian, Flacks, Finney, Marx & Useem, Schweitzer & 
Elden, and Liebman). These apers, and my own earlier one, 
suggest that there are some delinite differences between the Old 
and New Left with respect to generating factors. In a past issue of 
this journal (Sampson, 1967a) several articles focused on the 
college oruniversity milieu as one tending especially to generate the 
student movement, which we include here in the New Left (Kenis- 
ton, 1967; Trent & Craise, 1967; Sampson, 1967b). Sampson's 
paper emphasizes what he calls the “subversive function" of the 
university setting. This function seems to make an important con- 
tribution both to the “motivational base" and to the "ideological 
base," which must coincide, according to Sherif and Sherif 
(1969), if a social movement is to arise. The special importance of 
certain campus atmospheres (irrespective of campus size or other 
such attributes) in the rise of the New Left is brought out also by 
Kahn and Bowers (1970). Feuer (1969), in his study of the rise of | 
radical youth movements, finds a tendency for such movements to 
attach themselves at the beginning to what he calls a “carrier 
movement”; this reminds us that the New Left, in certain impor. 
tant respects, was spawned and carried for a while by the Old 
Left. The SDS, after all, arose out of the old League for Industrial 
Democracy (LID) and indeed held its first meeting at the UAW 
center at Port Huron, Michigan. Furthermore, the civil rights 
movement, an Old Left enterprise at the beginning, was a major 
part of the milieu in which the New Left arose (see Flacks, Mauss; 
Marx & Useem, Demerath et al.) 


THE NATURE AND COMPOSITION OF SociAL MOVEMENTS 


Receiving as much attention in the literature as the genesis 
or origins of social movements has been their nature and compo | 
sition, once they are in progress. There is, to begin with, no short- 
age of “definitions” offered for a social movement (e.g. Ww 
1951; Killian, 1964; Sherif & Sherif, 1969; and Gusfield, 1968). 
We will not consider here as problematical whether the Old and 
New Lefts qualify as “social movements.” They readily meet аш | 
of the standard definitions of a social movement, possessing; 
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feeling, a structure with a kind of organized nucleus or “critical 
mass" surrounded by a large, fluid, and unorganized aggregate, 
and so on. Beyond mere definitions, however, there are interesting 
questions about the structure or “morphology” of a social move- 
ment—who are its leaders and its followers, what is the relation 
between its active nucleus and its periphery, what is its norma- 
tive and ideological content? 

Many of the questions that relate to the composition and 
morphology of the Old and New Lefts were discussed in descrip- 
tive terms in the introductory article to this issue. It was noted, 
for example, that the social base of much of the New Left—in con- 
trast to the proletarian and immigrant base of the Old—consists 
of bourgeois youth and blacks. The respective heroes, models, and 
leading personalities of the two Lefts were also pointed out. Fin- 
ney’s paper deals in large part with the social class backgrounds 
from which the early New Leftists presumably came (questioning 
some of the earlier findings), while the Schweitzer and Elden 
article involves itself more broadly with the whole social structural 
base of New Left strength as of 1968. Liebman does much the 
same kind of thing for the Puerto Rican New Left. These papers 
can be considered as supplements to the already existing descrip- 
tions of the composition of New Left membership and leadership 
in such works as those of Flacks (1970), Keniston (1968), and 
Newfield (1966). These accounts strongly suggest that however 
limited the social base which first fostered the New Left may have 
been, the backgrounds of the participants now are quite varied. 
Similarly, while the Old Left once had a strong proletarian base, 
that base has since undergone an extensive “‘bourgeoisification. 
Such developments in the history of social movements put one in 
mind of the generalization of Sherif and Sherif (1969) that leaders 
(and followers?) in any social movement can be expected to come 
from a variety of social backgrounds—eventually, if not originally 
— precisely because they аге“. . . as much creations of the move- 
ment, its motivational base, and its temper at a particular time, as 
they are creators of the movement." Similar observations are 
made by Killian (1964). i D 

One of the most interesting and problematic questions about 
the social composition of the New Left has been the ethnic one, 
and to a much greater extent than was true for the Old Left. In the 
late 1920s and early 1930s, efforts were made to recruit blacks to 
various Leftist causes, especially by the Communist party, which 
even supported a kind of black separatism for a while. By and large 
these efforts were not terribly successful among an unaroused 
(and still predominantly rural) black population (Howe & 


example, such characteristics as shared values and goals, in-group 
| 
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Coser, 1962). The black segment of the New Left, however, has 
been a major component from the beginning, specifically since the 
mid-1960s when blacks began to adopt an increasingly separatist 
posture and to demand parity instead of paternalism within the 
movement. From that point on, indeed, it might be argued that 
we have had two New Left movements, one white and one black. 
While a number of commentators have written about this develop- 
ment (e.g., O'Brien, 1968; Meier, 1970), a much more profound 
understanding of it is made possible by two articles in this issue, 
The piece by Demerath, Marwell, and Aiken makes clear the na- 
ture of the strains between the black and white components of the 
New Left from the earliest days of the movement; Marx and 
Useem's contribution helps us to see these strains as endemic in 
any movement which enlists “outsiders” in a liberation program. 

The discussion so far has been descriptive, emphasizing an 
interest in such static questions as the definition of social move- 
ments, their typical components, and the extent to which the Old 
and New Lefts fit the “normal” conception of a social movement. 
Next we shall undertake a somewhat more analytical and dy- 
namic line of discussion. 


THE INTERACTION OF SOCIAL MOVEMENTS AND SOCIETY 


It is obvious that little can be understood about any social 
movement as long as it is considered only in isolation from its host 
milieu. Killian is one who makes the point that not only is the йе 
velopment of a movement itself critically affected by the sur 
rounding society’s reaction to it, but also that “rarely does a social 
movement leave unchanged the structure of the group in which it 
arises [1964, р. 454]." A movement is always of an emergent na- 
ture, and what happens to its members “аз a consequence of their 
interaction within the movement is vastly more important than 
the reasons why they first came into the movement (Killian, 1964 
p.445].” Thus the interaction between the society and the move 
ment affects both to some extent. A 

A number of theoretical positions converge on this interaction 
process. It was a major concern, of course, for Karl Marx, 7 
though the dialectic he saw in this process led to quite a differen 
outcome from the one this paper postulates. Max Weber's classi 
paradigm followed the transformation of a movement (particu: | 
larly but not necessarily a religious one) from a charismatic i | 
ginning on through to the “routinization” of its charisma, аѕ ^d 
accommodation after another is made between the society and E 
movement. The more thorough and systematic scheme © i 
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Troeltsch set forth the “‘sect-church” model of the development of 
religious movements. More recent theorists have explicitly recog- 
nized the applicability of the Troeltsch type of model to secular 
movements as well (see Gusfield, 1968; Heberle, 1951, esp. Chap- 
ter 15). Following in part from some ideas of Cantril (1941), Hans 
Toch (1965) has posited a “push-pull” effect in the interaction be- 
tween the movement and the society, with resultant change in 
both. Turner and Killian (1957) also comment upon dual changes; 
they draw upon the work of Brewer (1952) on Methodism and of 
Messinger (1955) on the Townsend movement, in order to illus- 
trate the process of routinization in movements. Not that routini- 
zation is the inevitable destiny of every social movement; some, in- 
deed, succeed in revolution and in the establishment of a new 
regime; others secede and remain aloof; still others simply die out. 
The nature of the interaction with the society, in any case, appears 
to be an important determinant of the outcome. Here one is re- 
minded somewhat of the interactionist model which Howard 
Becker (1963) has put forth to describe the dynamic of labelling 
and ostracism experienced by the individual deviant. Radical social 
movements also tend to be labelled and ostracized, and, like indi- 
vidual deviants, to respond to this process in certain (usually pre- 
dictable) ways. The series of responses and counter-responses tells 
the history of the radical movement, just as it does for the individ- 
ual deviant. А 
Those theorists who have studied the careers of social move- 

ments over time, then, have all noted that a process of interaction 
occurs which progressively alters not only the nature and behavior 
of the movement and the society, respectively, but also the nature 
of the relationship between them. Each is required to keep chang- 
ing in response to the other, and each has a dilemma to contend 
with. For the democratic society, the dilemma is one of accommo- 
dating the movement while still containing and controlling it; for 
the movement, the dilemma is one of maintaining the radical spir- 
it and integrity while still compromising enough to gather cul 
mum support from non-radical sympathizers and sponsors S үза 
Society. The latter effort involves, in part, the process observed by 
Killian: 

Since a movement develops within the context of the society which it seeks 

to change, and since the members are products of this society, it is con- 

strained to reconcile its values with those of the larger society, no matter 

how revolutionary it may appear. Hence, it tends to develop explicit val- 

ues, presented both to members and to nonmembers, which cloak the 

movement with a mantle of idealism and altruism, if not always of respect- 

ability [1964, p. 435]. 

Another way of stating the same dilemma is to observe (as do 
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| 
the Liebman and the Demerath et al. papers) the difficulty experi- 
enced by radical movements in trying both to broaden the recruit- 
ment base and to maintain intense commitment to principles 

In this context, the responses of the larger society are critical. 
If the revolutionary element in the movement becomes prominent 
and explicit, then the society can be expected to respond with re- 
pression. This repression, if sustained, might succeed in eliminat- 
ing the movement, particularly if the latter is lacking in broad 
support (see Hakman). At the same time, however, the society will 
try to win over such support as the movement may have by an ef- 
fort at co-optation, i.e., ameliorative gestures in the direction of 
neutralizing the movement's criticisms, combined with propagan- 
da emphasizing the common interests and values which exist 
between the society and the movement. In the case of movements 
which are very radical, especially if they are also small in size, 
there will likely be a greater element of repression than of co- 
орна (e.g., the American Communist party—Howe & Coser, | 
1962). With less radical and more respectable movements (e.g. 
the current ecology-and-environment movement), co-optation 
is emphasized. Any American movement, however, is faced with 
the necessity of coping with this *double death-squeeze" of co: 
optation and repression, and with the dilemma of trying to main- 
tain an identity and an integrity in a relatively permissive society, 
which awards stars of fame and respectability to its constructive 
critics but stripes of repression and ostracism to its unreformed 
radicals. The result seems always (Killian, 1964) to be the demise 
of the movement in опе way or another: (a) elimination throug 
secession or repression or a combination of the two; (b) at the 
other extreme, successful revolution and seizure of power, ol 
lowed by the classical Thermidorian reaction (Brinton, 1938), 
which constitutes in large part a betrayal of the original radical 
stance and values; or (c) an accommodation with society, in whic 
both sides have made compromises and come to terms with the 
other's position (e.g., a successful third party in the United States). 
The irony of the last outcome, of course, is that while it allows the 
movement some long-range consequence and influence, the veri 
process of institutionalization co-opts it and makes of it a kind 9 
political eunuch. Small wonder that New Left spokesmen of late 
have warned of this development and decried it (Flacks, 190 
Allen, 1968). Indeed, both the Marx-Useem and the Demerath ё 
al. papers herein show that one of the strains leading to the еч 
ratism of the black New Left was the increasing fear and эйр 
that at length the white New Left would be “bought off" by t 
system. 
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STAGES IN THE CAREER OF A RADICAL MOVEMENT 


'To postulate an interaction process between the movement 
and the society, in which each experiences a series of changes in 
response to the other, is to raise the question of stages in the devel- 
opment over time of the movement, and probably of the society 
too. Such a postulate is neither novel nor particularly profound, 
and it carries with it many risks, including that of oversimplifica- 
tion and factual distortion (two of the charges made, for example, 
against Karl Marx's dialectical model). Nevertheless, if we pro- 
ceed with caution, we may find that looking at radical movements 
as having *careers" with “stages” has certain heuristic advan- 
tages in helping us to interpret the papers in this issue, as well as 
much of the other literature on the New and Old Left. 

A number of scholars have conceived of movements as pass- 
ing through more or less inevitable—or even predictable—stages 
(Hopper 1950; Brinton, 1938; Sherif & Sherif, 1969; King, 1956). 
Certain other theorists, while perhaps not themselves ey 
a stage-by-stage analysis of movements, have implicitly assume 
the existence of such stages in their analyses of changes over time 
in the style of a movement’s chief zealots (e.g., Hoffer, 1951), or 
of its leaders (e.g., Lang & Lang, 1961; Heberle, 1951; Killian, 
1964). Mo 
All of the above conceptual schemes carry the ШИШЕ 
challenge of empirical application to actual historical cases, an 
some of them (e.g., Brinton’s) are convincingly illustrated from 
history. In general, however, they leave something to be desired 
for purposes of discussing the Old and New Left. First of all, ex- 
cept for Brinton’s, they have not been developed especially for 
radical movements, but for social movements 1n general, and a 
theoretical model which lumps together such diverse movements 
as, say, Conservation (or Ecology) and Communism (or Social- 
ism), operates at too abstract a level to be very helpful. Secondly, 
these career models have tended to draw, for their empirical sup- 
port, upon “successful” movements—those which have, in some 
degree, achieved their goals. They give little or no attention to the 
many movements (notably radical ones) which have died or been 
destroyed while still struggling. Third, the stages which these 
earlier career models have postulated have usually been only 
superficially worked out and the models have involved very few 
distinct stages (I would say probably too few) considering the 
lengthy histories that many radical movements have had (e.g., 
Left-wing radicalism in the U.S.). Finally, seldom have the extant 


models made clear and explicit what conditions (within and/or 
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without the movement) are associated with change from one stage 
to the next, an explication which would be the chief value of a 
career model, according to Turner and Killian (1957). 

The career model being postulated here is set forth with the 
Old and New Left particularly in mind. On the one hand, this 
makes it especially appropriate to our theme; on the other hand, it 
may make for some limitations upon its general applicability. I 
shall be drawing upon (and partially erar the work of 
others aforementioned in outlining five stages through which Amer- | 
ican radical movements pass in the natural history of their careers. 
This five-stage model (a) will be illustrated by references to the 
histories of the Old and New Left, particularly the latter; and 
(b) will serve as a conceptual framework for tying together the 
varied articles in this issue. 

The five stages of the model here being proposed we shall 
call: (a) incipiency; (b) coalescence; (c) institutionalization; 
(d) fragmentation; and (e) demise. A growth curve representing 
this five-stage life-cycle would have a shape approximating the 
normal curve, with the third stage at the apex. 

Incipiency 

The inception of a radical movement may take place in accor- 
dance with any of the sociological or social-psychological postu: 
lates discussed above under “the genesis of social movements, 
but the progression of the movement through its succeeding stages 
will be the result of the movement’s responses to the changing | 
stances which the surrounding society is taking toward it. In gen- 
eral, the continuing stance of any establishment toward a га ical 
movement is one of a mixture of co-optation and repression, as 
described earlier herein. In viable totalitarian police states (of the 
kind we have come to associate with a Hitler or a Stalin or à | 
Mao), the mixture is clearly dominated by the element of repres- 
sion, thus totally eliminating the stimulus of rising expectations— 
which is why radical movements so seldom get past mere incep: - 
tion in such societies. In liberal democratic societies like our оу, 
however, the establishment's response is typically an indulgent 
one at the inception of a radical movement, with emphasis upon | 
co-optation and absorption. (Or, in deference to the radical in- i 
terpretation, we should perhaps say that at the inception stage the 
repression is more subtle, recognizing that to the radical the om 
optation itself is seen as a form of repression.) Of course when WE | 
speak of co-optation or repression, we do not necessarily refer опу | 
to the responses of the formal social control agencies of gover | 
ment, but rather to the responses of various institutions of the | 
society. 
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At the outset, then, the discontent (of whatever kind) which 
provides the radical animus, must express itself in a search for 
oundaries (within what Newfield—quoted at the beginning of 
this paper—called a “саве made of marshmallow!"). There is 
typically a commitment within the movement in its earliest stages 
to work within the system, since the boundaries of “the system" 
(at least as they pertain to the particular movement) are not well 
defined. Such are the conditions surrounding the incipiency stage. 
The situation within the embryonic movement is reminiscent of 
what Blumer (1951) has had to say about what he calls general, as 
opposed to specific, social movements (and I would suggest that 
every social movement goes through a “general” phase in Blu- 
mer's sense): “groping uncoordinated efforts . . . unorganized, 
with neither established leadership nor recognized membership, 
and little guidance or control [Blumer, 1951, pp. 200-201].” 


Coalescence 


As the various institutions of the society begin to add to their 
initially indulgent and co-optive efforts a series of ad hoc control 
(repression) measures, the incipient radical movement is provided 
with a series of provocations around which to organize for its own 
defense. This constitutes the stage of coalescence, in which the pub- 
lic (or publics) of the incipiency stage now begin to “supplement 
their informal. . . discussion with some organization to promote 
their convictions effectively and insure more sustained activity 
[Turner & Killian, 1957, p. 307].” Typically this means the or- 
ganization of a number of local and ephemeral ad hoc committees, 
caucuses, fronts, and the like, here and there around the society. 
There is not yet any nationally coordinated organization. 


Institutionalization 
movement’s growing influence, selí- 
1 for trouble-making, the establish- 


ment (now particularly the government) begins steadily to increase 
both its co-optive and its repressive efforts, with the latter now 
becoming more prominent in the mixture and more formalized. 


This process brings in the stage of institutionalization. 

The movement becomes institutionalized in at least two 
senses. A society-wide coordination of the movement crystallizes 
for common political action in response to the establishment's 
“escalation”; this may mean more than one nationwide organiza- 


tion, but there will be a tendency for parallel organizations to have 


some overlapping in membership. Simultaneously, the society it- 
self devises a series of routine measures for coping with m move- 
ment, including new laws and penalties on the one hand, com- 


In response to the 
consciousness, and potentia 
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bined with new forms of co-optation, on the other (such as the 
currying of favor of radical leaders, the formation of new political 
parties and/or factions within existing parties, etc.). 

It is during this third stage that the radical movement enjoys 
its greatest success: the mass media begin to take it seriously, 
Leftist politicians within the establishment vie for its favor, and its 
spokesmen become fashionable (and perhaps well paid) speakers 
before various aware and concerned citizens’ groups. Success for 
the movement during this stage can also be seen in the legislative 
arena, where repressive legislation is being increasingly accom- 
panied by ameliorative legislation aimed at some of the criticisms 
which the movement is making. 


Fragmentation 


The very success of the institutionalization stage leads to the 
fourth stage, fragmentation. As the movement and some of its 
leaders gain increasing respectability, they come to have an in- 
creasing stake in maintaining the status quo, or at least in not 
changing it too rapidly. In short, they are “bought off." Radical 
militancy is reduced also by the realization that some of the radi- 
cal program has been implemented, or at least picked up as part of | 
the campaign of one or more of the establishment political parties. | 
Increased repression, meanwhile, is making the radical stance 
more and more costly. It is perhaps inevitable that such conditions 
should make for a great proliferation within the movement of | 
varied degrees of radicalism, as each radical individual continues 
to assess and reassess his position vis-à-vis an ever-changing €s- 
tablishment. It is just as inevitable that this proliferation should 
lead to segmentalization of the movement into small factions 
(fragments) representing the various degrees of radicalism. 


Demise 


The final stage of the movement, its demise, is from the estab- 
lishment's point of view only amopping up.” The various facets 
of the co-optation process have appropriated most of the move 
ment’s effective members and all of its outside societal support, 
leaving only small bands of true believers to engage in inc 
ingly desperate measures (including violence and terrorism t 
try to keep the movement alive. Their behavior alienates ш 
still further from the rest of the society, including their erstwhi? 
radical colleagues, and they are either driven to complete а) 
sion from the society or left to face the onslaught of total M 
sion from a now unrestrained establishment backed by a n 
public consensus. The “mix” of co-optation and repression W 
which the establishment first began its approach to the movem! 
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has now changed from almost total co-optation to almost total 
repression. 

The stages of fragmentation and demise for a radical move- 
ment in this society seem inescapable except in the event that the 
society should develop the revolutionary conditions outlined by 
Brinton (1938). Lacking these conditions (as the history of even 
recent radical movements suggests is the case), we can expect that 
our society, while it will surely be affected— politically, socially, 
and even culturally—by its co-optation of radical movements, 
will ultimately absorb and destroy these movements. For, ironi- 
cally, the greater their success in influencing the society, the more 
rapid their fragmentation and demise. (This, I would suggest, is 
precisely the paradox which Flacks, herein, has found in the “suc- 
cessful’’ outcome of the New Left.) 


THE FIVE-STAGE MODEL AND THE OLD AND NEW LEFT 


It will perhaps be apparent to the reader that the theoretical 
model which has just been presented was developed with the his- 
tory of the American Left very much in mind. While it seems 
plausible to postulate that the model is also applicable to any 
radical movement in this kind of society (and I do so postulate), 
the remainder of this paper will attempt to apply the model to the 
Old and New Left, the focus of this entire issue. 


Stages in the Old Left 

It is difficult in any absolute sense to decide where to begin 
the history of the Old Left, and certainly no attempt is being made 
here to present a comprehensive history. According to one inter- 
pretation (Feuer, 1969), the Left prior to the depression of the 
1930s (e.g., Intercollegiate Society of Socialists and the League for 
Industrial Democracy) was always pretty much arrested in what 
Feuer calls the “circle stage,” which seems, from his description, 
very much like what I am here calling the stage of “coalescence. 
This would suggest that in the early days of this century the con- 
ditions existed for an Old Left to develop that far, but no farther. 
The outbreak of World War I—accompanied and followed, as it 
was, by a general campaign of nationalism, nativism, and the like 
—made for a very repressive atmosphere for anything having an 
un-American appearance; in addition the general prosperity of 
the 1920s greatly reduced the potential for widespread discontent. 
Leftist activities on the college campuses in particular were nearly 
wiped out in the period around World War I; and Feuer (1969) 
remarks on the virtual absence of any youthful protestors in the 
Sacco-Vanzetti affair in 1927. 
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In the mid- and late-1920s and the early 1930s, a consider- 
able amount of Leftist ferment developed among intellectuals, 
such as those associated with the journal New Masses (e.g., Max 
Eastman and John Dos Passos). During the same period, how- 
ever, Communist party efforts among the workers were a com- 
plete flop, and their campaign among the youth, the immigrants, 
and the Negroes was only slightly more successful (Howe & 
Coser, 1962). All in all, the Old Left does not appear to have got- | 
ten past coalescence up through the 1920s, and, given the conditions 
in the society, it would seem to have done well to have gotten that 
far! 

The coming of the depression in the early 1930s, of course, 
provided the conditions necessary to move the Old Left into the 
third stage of the model, institutionalization (Feuer, 1969; Howe 
& Coser, 1962). The old socialist groups, and particularly the 
Communist party, took on more cogency in the public mind and 
developed strong organizations. By the mid-1930s, for example, 
almost the entire student movement had come under the control 
of the Communist party (Feuer, 1969); after 1935 the Communist- 
Socialist United Front showed real viability for a while (Howe & 
Coser, 1962). The New Deal represented an attempt to co-opt the 
appeal of such radical groups and itself turned noticeably more 
to the left for a time after 1935 (Howe & Coser, 1962). Further- | 
more, after a B ja of pacifism, the Old Left found, with the 
emergence of Hitler and the Spanish Civil War, foreign causes on 

which to help build its movement. 
The effective co-optation of the Old Left was finally made 
possible only by the advent of World War II. The Communist: 
segment of the Left was morally compromised by the Hitler-Stalin 
pact of 1939, and then the war effort Bought an end to the depres 
sion and thus to much of the appeal of the Leftist organizations. 
At the same time, the patriotic fervor at that time gave the estab- 
lishment even more co-optive potential than it would otherwise. 
have had, as even the most radical groups were constrained ^ 
rally behind the government. Nevertheless, during and just aft 4 
the war, the Communists succeeded in making some real inroads 
into labor organizations. 7 E 

All in all, the period from about 1932 to 1948 (i.e., поша 
the Henry Wallace campaign) can be called the hey-day of the 
Old Left; this was the period of its institutionalization, when ™ 
organizations were strong and the establishment was forced © 
reckon with it. The reckoning took the form of both legislative anc 
judicial action (see Hakman herein), with the establishment К 
the radicals engaging each other in courtroom conflict. While 
judicial process was part of the repression program, it also com 
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situted a kind of co-optation insofar as the Old Left radicals were 
thereby recognizing and legitimizing the judicial institutions— 
something which the New Left radicals have been considerably 
less willing to do. The gain to the radicals (both old and new), 
however, has been the opportunity to use the courtroom as a 
proselyting forum. 

The following decade saw the fragmentation and demise of the 
Old Left. A sure symptom, and part of the process itself, was the 
series of important defections of radical Old Leftists (in this case 
mainly Communists) as analyzed in Abcarian's paper in this 
issue. New Deal co-optation and repression had been left stronger 
than ever by World War II. The Communists had been discred- 
ited by the changing policies of Stalin during the 1930s and by the 
outbreak of the Cold War in the late 1940s; ‘‘fellow-travellers” 
(which often meant almost anyone on the Left) came under the 
same opprobrium. The United Front was destroyed by these 

_ developments. Anti-Communist labor leaders began to reverse the 
temporary Communist successes in that realm, and a generation 
of students dominated by returning veterans made an unreceptive 
environment on the campuses. The multi-faceted repression of the 
McCarthy period represented only the climax of a crescendo of 
anti-Leftist repression that began in the late 1940s. (See Hak- 
man's paper herein: the court cases and the litigation which he 
analyzes constitute a partial chronicle of the program of repres- 
Sion against the radical Old Left.) M ME 

Thus, the co-optation of the New Deal period, in both domes- 
tic and foreign affairs, rendered the Old Left radicals largely help- 
less in the face of the repression which followed. Coming out of the 
McCarthy period, only tame bourgeois radicalisms (e.g., civil 
rights and peace campaigns) were respectable, and even these 
forms of “radicalism” were largely co-opted by the government's 
succession of civil rights measures, beginning in 1954, and by the 
Nuclear Test Ban Treaty signed less than a decade later. 


New Left Stages 
The earliest days of the civil rights movement in the mid- or 
| late-1950s, when blacks and whites, young and old, worked to- 
gether in the South, define the incipiency stage of the New Left. The 
numbers were small and the organization was feeble, but a move- 
ment was starting to grow around the themes of civil rights and 
peace. The social.and intellectual base of this incipient period is 
well described and analyzed in Finney's paper in this issue. From 
precisely the comfortable (but varied) social class background and 
intellectual libertarianism represented by Finney's sample of 
Berkeley students came the student cohort who were to go South 
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in increasing numbers during the next stage of the movement and 
who were to begin the organization of protests against the HUAG, 
against nuclear testing, and against a foreign policy of interven- 
tionism, 

The coalescence of the New Left begins in the early 1960s with 
the rise of new (and still rather feeble) organizations like SDS and 
SNCC, together with a variety of campus-oriented groups at a few 
of the nation’s larger universities, such as SLATE at Berkeley. 
Liebman’s paper deals with the incipiency and coalescence of the 
student movement in Puerto Rico (FUPI) and indicates some of | 
the reasons why this branch of the New Left has apparently re- 
mained pretty well arrested in the coalescence stage. In mainland 
United States, quite to the contrary, the oft-mentioned combina- 
tion of repression and co-optation was early apparent and con- 
tributed significantly to an even greater coalescence of the New 
Left. Repression was of a localized and ad hoc nature: the quelling 
of militant protest at the 1960 HUAC hearings in San Francisco, 
the steady stream of violence by the establishment against civil 
rights workers in the South. The beginning of the Kennedy regime 
in 1961, meanwhile, began a decade in which a New Frontier and | 
a War on Poverty both (a) raised the expectations of idealistic 
youth and blacks far beyond what was actually to be realized, thus 
assuring the continuing growth and development of the New Left, 
and (b) gradually co-opted at least the domestic issues which had 
brought the New Left into being. Local community projects such 
as ERAP in the North and the coordinating efforts of COFO in 
the South in 1963 and 1964 (O’Brien, 1968) indicated the ever- | 
increasing coalescence toward a fully national movement that was 
taking place. The kinds of internal strains and dynamics experi- 
enced by the movement as it coalesced can be seen in the article 
by Demerath et al.; the black-white schism which emerged more 
fully with the later institutionalization of the movement was ap- 
parent even at this early stage. 

The New Left's institutionalization, with the strengths and the 
stresses which that stage characteristically brings, began during 
the early part of 1965, after a period of rapid growth and coales- — 
cence (Flacks). It is probable that the escalation, at that same 
time, of the Vietnam War provided the rallying cause which thg 
New Left needed for full-scale, nation-wide organization. The 
SDS and virtually all other New Left groups experienced dramatic 
growth and organizational development during this mid 
period; indeed, the strength of the new Peace and Freedom Ра i 
by 1968 (see Schweitzer & Elden's paper in this issue) was р 
haps the surest sign of the institutionalization of the тоун 
but also of co-optation into respectability by the establishment: 
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Furthermore, in response to the increasingly militant student 
unrest on the campuses and beginning with the Free Speech 
Movement in Berkeley at the end of 1964, college administrations, 
states, and local governments all began to develop coping routines 
of an increasingly repressive kind—which, as we have said, is the 
other indication of the movement's institutionalization. 

Even as the New Left movement was enjoying its hey-day 
during the mid-1960s, it was starting to experience the strains 
resulting from the classical co-optation/repression response of 
the establishment. The most conspicuous of these was the black- 
white strain and eventual rupture. The nature of the strain is 
clearly described in the Demerath, Marwell, and Aiken paper 
herein, whereas the Marx and Useem piece seems to confirm my 
contention that this kind of strain is probably inevitable when a 
movement reaches the stage I have called institutionalization. What 
seems to happen is that establishment co-optation (in this in- 
stance, the barrage of civil rights legislation in the 1960s), com- 
bined with increasingly costly repression, makes the work on 
behalf of the oppressed less and less attractive to the outsider- 
idealist (in this case, the white New Leftist), who then channels 
his idealism into other causes (e.g., anti-war activities). The op- 
pressed segment of the movement (i.e., the blacks) finds the out- 
sider less and less militant, more and more an obstacle in the way 
of real progress. Marx and Useem show how this tendency split 
three different radical movements involving oppressed people and 
their outside benefactors; Demerath et al. closely examine the 
process during one summer in the mid-1960s. There is a sugges- 
tion that perhaps the stage I call institutionalization can not be 
fully reached by the underdog (e.g., the black) segment of a radi- 
cal movement until the outsiders do depart. Nevertheless, in the 
case of the New Left, a black/white split was only barely avoided 
at the 1967 Chicago National Conference for the New Politics, and 
since that time the black and white segments of the New Left have 
largely gone their separate ways. " - 

It is the contention of this paper that we are now witnessing 
the fragmentation stage of the New Left, and that the stage of demise 
is not far off. The election of Nixon in 1968 and the establish- 
ment's general program of continuing co-optation and repression 
since that time have created severe үрә еш for the New Left. 
The Nixon administration has gained widespread credence for its 
commitments to continue “pushing ahead" in the civil rights 
area and to end the Vietnam War in the very near future, thus co- 
opting the two major issues on which the New Left movement was 
built. Meanwhile militant radical action has been made increas- 
ingly costly by repression—ranging from the apparently success- 
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ful crackdown by Hayakawa at San Francisco State College even 
to the shooting of students at Kent State University. 

The fragmentation process, which began with the black 
white split, has proceeded apace. The well-known split in 1969 in 
the 505 (see Flacks апа Schweitzer-Elden) has been accompanied 
by an increasing "taming" of the less radical SDSrs (the self- 
styled RYM-II) and the increasing isolation and hunting down of 
the more extreme *Weatherman" faction (RYM-1). Abbie Hoff- 
man is among those who are critical of the “chickening out” of the 
less extreme SDS faction (Hoffman, 1969), but the Weathermen 
are left with few accomplishments except acts of terrorism, ы 
the stuff of which successful movements are built and maintained. 
RYM-II, realizing the desperation and futility which terrorism 
represents, disclaims the Weathermen and their activities and 
tries to distinguish such “bad violence" from “good violence” in 
the form of ghetto uprisings and student disruptions (see the San 
Francisco Chronicle, 1970b). Tom Hayden ( 1970), while not willing 
to condemn the Weathermen, sees the future of the movement as 
taking the form of “islands” or “free territories" of the revolution, 
in which the emphasis will be upon building a ‘revolutionary cul- 
ture." But such only gives a kind of explicit territorial expression - 
to the very fragmentation process characteristic of this stage of the 
movement. 

Another of the SDS founding fathers (Flacks, 1970) also 
seems to call for a shift in emphasis to cultural “reconstruction” — 


This leavening-of-the-loaf approach to revolution, however, in- 
evitably means that the leaven has itself been absorbed, in accor | 
dance with the very co-optation process which Flacks (1970 and: 
herein) discusses and whi 

throughout this paper One finds the Hayden and Flacks observ 
tions reminiscent, 5 


characteristics like racism do not yield as readily to change as E 
say, military policies (recall Marx and Useem, herein). evert ; 
less, the ghettoes have been quiet in recent years—though коч 
be foolish, of course, to predict no more ghetto violence at 2 
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(Banfield, 1970). Young blacks with education (and especially 
PhDs) are being co-opted by the establishment as rapidly as they 
can be located, militant or not. Furthermore, although the con- 
tinued unrest and separatism of the black New Left may at times 
alienate moderates both black and white, these developments 
clearly represent a phase in the very process by which other ethnic 
groups in American history have been assimilated (Banfield, 
1970; Handlin, 1951). While, as we have said, it will go more 
slowly, still the fragmentation of the black New Left can be seen— 
beginning with the militant and separatist turn of CORE in the 
late 1960s and the rise of the even more revolutionary Black Pan- 
thers during the same period. Now, according to recent reports 
(see, for example, the San Francisco Chronicle, 1971), the Panthers 
themselves have begun to split into factions of “left” and “right.” 

If it is yet too early to speak of the total demise of the New 
Left, then we must at least speak of its moribundity, The relative 
quiet of the Seattle Seven trials has been an immense contrast to 
the earlier trials of the Chicago Eight. In similar contrast to the 
bloodily repressed Cambodia protests of 1970, renewed Бе 
of North Vietnam and the incursions in Laos in 1971 have brought 
merely murmurs from the New Left. The Vietnam Committee, 
which once mobilized hundreds of thousands of war protestors in 
marches across the land, has disbanded, partly for fear of its own 
most radical elements and the consequences of their extremism 
(i.e., severe repression), and partly because (see the San Francisco 
Chronicle, 1970a) there seems no longer to be any "mechanism 
[through] which to put pressure on the administration, the latter 
having, we might say, co-opted the war issue. A m national 
survey of youth and others about this same time (Converse & 
Schuman, 1970) finds that there is not, even among the youth, 
the support for anti-war protest that many had assumed, and that 
in any case the protest has been based more upon pragmatic than 
upon moralistic grounds. Thus with a “pragmatic (i.e., co- 
opting) administration in the White House, the net effect of vig- 
orous protest in the streets has been to shift mass opinion toward 
renewed support of the President [Converse & Schuman, 1970]. 

That the same president, fellow-traveller with Spiro Т. Ag- 
new, could get completely away with describing his 1971 propo- 
sals to Congress as a *New American Revolution” is surely a sign 
that the establishment’s co-optation of the New Left has now 
extended even to its rhetoric! 
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themselves are constantly borne in mind, and in the context of 
specific and accurate historical understanding. Policy-makers in 
our government would hardly pay attention to the perceptual 
manipulations Dr. White wants to present to them. They know 
well enough what they want, and the most White could do is to 
help them understand better how to achieve their objectives. 

I have the vision of a radiantly well-meaning scientist running 
about the world tossing out pearls of wisdom to all who can 
catch. But the pearls are usually paste, and the few which are 
genuine are caught by people with the longest reach. Attention 
must be paid not only to what is studied but to whom the results 
are directed. We do not (I hope) help Goliath with our expertise; 
rather we show David how to make a better sling. And we do not 
delude ourselves into thinking that we can somehow mediate the 
situation in David's interest by playing footsie with Goliath. At 
that point Goliath will laugh in our face or, if he's more experi- 
enced, behind our back. 

The general editorial content of the JSI reflects a lopsided 
allocation of commitments, one which may be typical of American 
psychology but surely should not be maintained in this particular 
journal. One article after another is devoted to the analysis of the 
behavior and thought of various oppressed segments of the society 
and to other groups who lack the perspective or the power to resist 
investigation. We've seen too high a proportion of studies about 
students and Negroes, interesting and even helpful as they some- 
times are. Arguments over the antecedents of student activism or 
IQ differences between racial groups are primarily of interest to 
other members of the profession, and such topics represent à 
greater capitulation to convenience than we can afford. When will 
we see issues of 757 devoted to research on the development of 
current sub-political attitudes in the emerging technical service 
classes, the military, the legal system, the corporate businessman, 
and other such groups? 

The Journals editorial policy suffers from the same lack of 
general political analysis as does White's address. The JSI should 


1А careful review of previous issues of 757 shows a number of instances in 
which those aspects of the social System which contribute to the maintenance of 
social problems are indeed examined. Indeed, the articles which examine injus- 
tices in our society usually also point an accusing finger at the source of the 
injustices. This can be seen quite clearly in our three issues of 1970: Ghetto Riots, 
The Poor: Impact on Research and Theory, and Professionals and the Poor. The legal sys- 
tem will be given careful scrutiny in a forthcoming issue entitled Socialization, the 
Law, and Society. Proposals for issues dealing with topics suggested by Mr. Arn- 
stein gena be given very serious consideration by the editorial board [General 
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instead, I believe, aim at a quota of articles about those groups 
which are most difficult to research, and those topics which will 
have a foreseeable social application in changing not the victims 
but the maintainers of social problems. It might well devote space 
to discussion of the specifics of such a policy. If SPSSI does not 
wish to engage in these sorts of tasks then it represents an irrele- 
vant residue—however large—of deluded scientists who believe 
they can be socially relevant by pursuing the compromising roads 
into which they have been socialized. If, on the other hand, SPSSI 
would like to pursue such a policy but cannot, then we can clear- 
ly label ourselves a subservient stratum and devote issues of 757 
to the effects of research channeling on the attitudes of social 
scientists. 


Rejoinder 


Ralph K. White 
George Washington University 


. . One of the clearer indications of maturity in political thinking 
is the ability to recognize and to challenge one's own underlying 
assumptions. Someone has said, **Our first obligation to an as- 
sumption is to recognize that it is one.” 

Mr. Arnstein gives no indication that he has ever challenged 
the dubious assumption that underlies all of his argument. To him 
the essential cause of war is obvious: the “policymakers” in our 
society are ruthlessly pursuing their own self-interest, defined as 
‘profit and power,” and from this ruthless activity there flow 
many evils—American “militarism and neocolonialism," and 
war. In this sense they are diabolical. He does not say that the one 
realistic cure for war is to eliminate these devils, but he almost 
says it: “We do not (I hope) help Goliath with our expertise ; rath- 
er we show David how to make a better sling.” That sums it up. 
The policymakers are the bad guys (Goliath), and some unspeci- 
fied others are the good guys (David). To cure militarism, neo- 
colonialism, war, and other evils, kill Goliath. 

If this is even partly true, we had better face up to the true 
part of it. I think it is partly true. In the paperback edition of my 
book on the psychology of the Vietnam war (White, 1970) there is 
Some fairly systematic discussion of the war-promoting aspects of 
the military mind (pp. 252-257), the military-industrial complex 
(pp. 257-261), and the motives of power, prestige, and possession 
(pp. 241-242, 277-282) in the making of foreign policy. If he had 
read these passages, I don’t think Mr. Arnstein would have pic- 
tured me as ‘“‘radiantly well-meaning.” But, by my reading of the 
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evidence, the false part of his David-and-Goliath image greatly 
outweighs the true part. 

If it were only a question of Mr. Arnstein's imagery, there 
would be no need for any substantial rebuttal. But he speaks for 
millions of others. A somewhat more moderate version of his un- 
derlying assumption seems to be actually orthodox among a great 
many Americans, especially young and intelligent Americans, 
who think of it (mistakenly, I believe) as an essential aspect of 
“liberalism.” Many of them assume that anyone who questions it 
is naive, superficial, out of date, and consciously or unconsciously 
“subservient” (Mr. Arnstein's word) to the powers that be. Any 
assumption that has become so deeply ingrained in the minds of 
this many people surely calls for more than casual discussion in 
order to get a more evidence-based answer to the question of how 
much of it is, in fact, true. 

Most essentially, its falseness seems to me to lie in the fact 
that it is a good-guys-and-bad-guys picture of a reality that is 
actually far more complex and far less flattering to the many kinds 
of people who see themselves as David. The complex reality con- 
tains plenty of outright evil—plenty of complacent, heartless selec- 
tive inattention; plenty of ruthless self-assertion; sometimes plenty 
of actual malice and deliberate cruelty. But that evil does not 
reside only in those who directly make policy. It is in all of us, 
the man in the street as well as the policymaker, and perhaps 
especially in those of us who are most sure that our own particular 
black-and-white picture of the world is the truth. And (though 
Mr. Arnstein will regard this as the final proof that I am hopeless- 
ly naive) it seems to me that there is a kind of “goodness,” consist- 
ing of at least a strong and genuine desire for peace, even in most 
of the policymakers. If they cared only about profit and power, as 
he seems to assume, and not at all about peace, then an attempt to 
talk with them about realistic ways of achieving peace would in- 
deed be naive and futile. But, for hard-boiled as well as soft-boiled 
reasons—because they want votes and because they want to save 
their own skins, as well as because they are human like the rest of 
us—most of them do hate and fear war. And that does give some 
leverage to the social scientist who thinks he has learned some- 
thing about the misperceptions that cause even peace-seeking 
policymakers to do things that cause war. : 

There are probably many who would accept this proposition 
with regard to the direct, obvious policymakers themselves (men 
like Johnson, McNamara, Nixon, and Kissinger), but not with re- 
gard to the military men who are undoubtedly major advisers 00 
foreign policy, or the big businessmen who constitute the other 
part of the military-industrial complex and who wield dispropor- 
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tionate influence because of their close relations with Congress- 
men, their ability to finance political campaigns, etc. This is the 
place where I think the David-and-Goliath image does have some 
validity. The top military men do, I think, often exert a baleful 
influence on policymaking; the segment of big business (notably 
the aerospace industry) that has or wants contracts with the Pen- 
tagon also exerts a baleful influence, especially in Congress, that 
needs to be exposed and understood by the general public. 

But in order to do this exposing effectively, liberals need to 
make a distinction that some liberals and most radicals fail to 
make—the distinction between the segment of big business that is 
in cahoots with the military and the larger segment that is not. 
Both are often lumped together under terms such as “ће Estab- 
lishment,” or “big business,” or, to use Mr. Arnstein's term, *'the 
corporate businessman." But there is a great deal of evidence that, 
whatever their other sins may be, the majority of big businessmen 
are not more war-promoting than the “man in the street" (who 
not infrequently wears a hard hat). 

The evidence includes, for instance, public opinion surveys. 
Anyone who has studied in detail the abundant evidence on atti- 
tudes toward the Vietnam war has been struck by the moderate- 
ness, and the variability from survey to survey, of group differ- 
ences. Only three groups—women, blacks, and Jews—stand out 
as decidedly more dovish than the rest of the population. All atti- 
tudes toward the war have been fairly well represented at every 
level of income and of education. And, insofar as attitudes do cor- 
relate at all with income or education, they correlate in a curiously 
curvilinear way that gives little support to the David-and-Goliath 
image (Converse, 1970). It looks as if those at the very top are now 
somewhat more dovish than those in the middle (blue-collar and 
white-collar workers) but less so than those at the bottom. 

Then there are the Eastern big businessmen who deserted the 
Republican party in 1964 because they thought Goldwater was 
too trigger-happy. For years the Wall Street Journal has been on 
the dove side of the war controversy. Most significantly the stock 
market, which reflects the real, strictly-business hopes and fears 
of hundreds of thousands of businessmen, has tended to go up 
when there were rumors of peace and down when there were ru- 
mors of extended war. There could be no more eloquent testimony 
to the preference of most businessmen for the stability of peace 
rather than the economic risks of war. It is a very un-Marxian 
phenomenon. 

It is understandable, however. Big businessmen are not only 
human beings, with the usual reasons, including self-preservation, 
for hating war. As compared with the high school-educated blue- 
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collar workers, for instance, they tend to have more and better 
education, a broader horizon, more chance to travel, and more 
opportunity to develop empathy with other countries. Also they 
have read more history (which tends to deflate all national myth- 
ologies), have a greater concern with evidence and rationality (if 
Lipset's 1963 survey of the evidence on **working-class authori- 
tarianism”’ has any validity), and have less frustration of the sort 
that tends to make any human being hostile and bitter. Psycho- 
logically they can afford to be reasonable and open-minded in 
their approach to foreign policy issues. 

The evidence for this proposition is in fact so strong that it 
raises a question: why has the proposition been so difficult for 
liberal intellectuals to accept? There is a possible answer that is 
psychologically interesting: anything creditable to big business 
is a dissonant and therefore disturbing idea to those of us who 
habitually side with the economic underdog on issues involving 
the distribution of wealth. In waging the War on Poverty, we 
liberals are so used to finding most of the owners of the means of 
production arrayed against us and hypocritically rationalizing 
their selfish power-and-profit interests with high-sounding words 
like Freedom, that it is hard not to over-generalize this pro- 
underdog, anti-overdog black-and-white picture. We easily over- 
look the evidence that the poor, for whom we are striving, are not 
ennobled by their poverty. And, more important, we easily over- 
look the evidence that the well-to-do—who are “evil” in their 
defense of their vested interests when those interests are endan- 
gered by the poor—may nevertheless be at least as reasonable as 
the general public, and at least as anxious for peace, when it 
comes to international issues. 
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Response to White’s Rejoinder 
Fred Arnstein 


There are at least three important issues in dispute between 
White and me. First, what is the relative importance of social 
structural as compared to individual psychological determinants 
of our foreign policy? Second, among the social structural factors, 
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what is the role of economic conditions and institutions? Third, 
what is the proper role of a social scientist who wants to do good 
in the world via his profession? 

Before dealing with these three issues directly, however, a 
serious misperception needs to be corrected. White asks me, in the 
statement preceding this, “Аге the policymakers more war- 
promoting than the man in the street?” The thrust of his reply is a 
refutation of what he takes to be my own position. He thinks I am 
nue to making “Ыаск and white" judgments about all the mem- 

ers of particular social groups. But I did not mean that David 
and Goliath were individuals; I must apologize for not making 
that clear. To put the matter straight, “David” is the part of our 
civilization which is the victim and/or enemy of injustice; “Со- 
liath" is the part which perpetuates and sustains injustice. 
"David" consists of rules, roles, institutions, technologies, geo- 
graphical configurations, as well as individuals and their percep- 
tions; so does “Goliath. ” 

Thus a single person can participate in both sides. The lib- 
eral millionaire doesn't just reap his surplus value; he has a vari- 
ety of intrinsically positive functions available to him. He can give 
to charitable causes, get elected to Congress to pass progressive 
legislation, and even succor those who are more radical than he. 
In fact his very participation in a generally exploitative system 
can justifiably be called positive, since he as an individual capital- 
ist is creating jobs and income for other men, perhaps producing 
Socially useful products too. Even the most “complacent, heart- 
less” politician or military man, who destroys thousands at a 
word, may have the warmest feelings for his own friends or family. 

On the other hand, at the level of averages, men are political- 
ly what they are because of their social position, their relationship 
to others in the society. Since in this view, the position is more 
important than the individual, the personnel who man David and 
Goliath can shift as much as conditions and social mobility allow. 
Iam suggesting, therefore, that we need to change the system, not 
that we bump off a few particularly obnoxious individuals of any 
particular stratum. 


IDIOSYNCRATIC OR SYSTEMIC DETERMINANTS? 


_In White’s view, it seems, an action which deviates from 
White’s own preference is based on misperception by the actor. 
he real world is as White perceives it (and he perceives it as 
Tather devoid of copia other perceptions are invalid. In 
essence people do not see what is happening around them. The 
Political events which horrify him (and us) are, then, the result of 
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random misperceptions. The most we can hope for in the way of 
social change is to be always watchful that our misperceptions are 
not too severe. 

Let me suggest, in contrast, that the world is not such a cha- 
otic place, and further, that people do see fairly accurately what it 
is like. The perceptions of those who disagree with White are, on 
the whole, quite sound given the configuration of forces within 
which those people operate. 

'The Communist menace really is a menace to those who are 
benefitted by an opposing economic and ideological system. The 
character of the communist threat is undoubtedly distorted in 
some ways, but is it necessary to assume that the bulk of distor- 
tion is a result of misperception? More likely the distortions are 
the results of lies. On all sides politics is filled with lies, which in 
turn do deceive those who have trust in the liars. It should be clear 
that (with exceptions, to be sure) the lies are told to serve the same 
objective purposes which inspire the more general perceptions of 
which they become a part. 

I am not, I think, overstating White's position. In his book, 
Nobody Wanted War (1970 edition), White is able to devote some 
three hundred pages to the explication of misperceptions leading 
to war, while dismissing nonperceptual causes in a few words. 
Here is the bulk of his analysis of all the causes of World War Il, 
excluding only misperceptual causes. 

. . . our brief sketch of the deeper causes of World War I has some par- 
allels in the background of World War II. Militarism as an explanation 
does not seem to have much validity to either case. The years before 1939 
saw no arms race comparable to that before 1914, and Hitler in 1939 was 
by no means a tool of his generals. 

Capitalism and economic imperialism were even more clearly not crucial 
in 1939 than they had been in 1914. It is true that Hitler talked about 
Lebensraum and that his economic exploitation of conquered or occupied 
countries after 1939 suggests a certain economic imperialism as one mo- 
tive for the conquests themselves. But his was by no means the typical 
capitalist form of competition for markets, raw materials, or investment 
opportunities, and his capitalist opponents in Britain, France, and Amer- 
ica were, if anything, too slow to enter the lists against him rather than too 
belligerent. . . The Marxists theory of capitalism as a major cause of war 
could hardly have been more decisively refuted. 

The idea of competitive alliances as a major cause of war again seems 
somewhat irrelevant. Hitler's alliance with Japan had little bearing on the 
events of 1939 and Italy did not enter the war for some time. The disunity 
of his opponents, rather than their solidarity, emboldened Hitler in 1939 
and made his initial conquests easier than they would otherwise have 
been [White, 1970, p. 31]. 
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That, with only two sentences deleted, is the whole of it. 
White has forgotten that Germany existed in a highly structured 
| world. He has forgotten the devastating armistice, the inordinate 
| reparations, the loss of territory (that means factories and farms, 
| not just nationalistic self-identity) of 1919. He has forgotten the 
| world-wide depression which hit especially hard in Germany. He 
| has forgotten the ardent anti-communism fostered by Western 
nations which allowed the diplomatic situation to proceed as it 
did, and which hoped to see Hitler stabilize his country as a bul- 
wark against the Russian threat. Does White really think that 
Hitler, personally suited though he was to the role of dictator, 
could have taken and kept power in a Germany which, in the 
years following World War I had been externally secure and in- 
ternally capable of satisfying its own citizens? 

White says, concluding his analysis, “Nationalism again 
emerged as decisively important. . . ." Nationalism is of course a 
matter of perception. Does nationalism have systemic antece- 
dents? If White believes it does, he seems to think these ante- 
cedents are merely incidental. The passages to which he has re- 
ferred me (in his preceding Rejoinder) concerning the military 
mind, etc., confirm this impression. In these passages, White ex- 
| plains that there are indeed systematic antecedents to individual 
perception, particularly in those groups with whom he disagrees 
—for example, the military man is more prone than others to lack 
empathy. But, in the book, these ideas do not extend beyond the 
immediate social antecedents specific to that group. White fails 
totie any of them together. 7 

It goes without saying that every human action is accom- 
panied by cognitions. But when we narrowly focus on these cogni- 
tions as the sole determinants, we lose any meaningful perspective. 

he perspective that permeates White's book and the memorial 
address which inspired this interchange is psychologistic in the 
narrowest sense; it ignores the existence of a social system. 


| ECONOMIC FACTORS 


‚ Saying this much does not, I hope, suffice to brand me a 
radical or a Marxist. It is merely an assertion that White lacks 
Sociological imagination. His particularly vehement dismissal of 
à determining role for economic factors in world events is one step 
beyond this simple psychologism. It assumes the straw man of a 
simplistic and dogmatic Marxism. Since my own position is fun- 
damentally Marxian, I am obliged to indicate how it contrasts 
with White's. 
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White puts his own political perspective in a nutshell when 
he says, at the very beginning of his memorial address, **. . . the 
war in Vietnam. . . stands there as a continual, glaring reminder 
that the United States—our own peace-loving United States—is 
capable of the kind of bungling that got us into that war." He is 
quite serious, I think, in his belief that we are a peace-loving na- 
tion; he really thinks that it was a bungle that got us into Viet- 
nam; and he's afraid that other bungles may get us into an even 
worse war—a nuclear war—unless we correct the misperceptions 
which in large part are responsible. 

The errors here are clear enough. First, we are not a peace- 
loving nation and never have been, if “peace-loving” means that 
we have an unusually low tolerance for destroying outsiders. We 
have set bounties for Indians, subjected blacks to the lethal and 
degrading conditions of slavery, used saturation fire-bombing of 
civilian populations in World War II, dropped atomic bombs on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, and by our own estimates have killed 
hundreds of thousands of Vietnamese. 

And our “bungling?” We have done a great deal of bungling, 
it would seem. We have bungled into direct interventions in 
Greece (1948), Lebanon (1958), and the Dominican Republic 
(1965), not to mention the less direct bungling that pervades “free 
world" underdeveloped countries, particularly in Latin America, 
via one-sided trade agreements, foreign aid, military supplies and 
training, and CIA activity on the spot (as in Iran, Guatemala, and 
Bolivia) 

If these are not all bungles, then it would seem that we are 
following a rather consistent long-term policy. Indeed, I believe 
we are. I see it as a policy of self-interested control of foreign 
markets and governments designed to keep a system of monopo- 
lized capital running smoothly. This policy requires the establish- 
ment of geographical and political boundaries, within which we 
try to keep in power governments which will assent to our trade 
policies and help us fight our enemies. A nation which is not very 
important to current financial interests directly may, nonetheless, 
be seen as important in maintaining the overall structure. We do 
not want nations setting bad examples—or worse. Vietnam 1$ 
evidently one such nation. It is not by itself of great importance 
to us, but in a variety of ways it seemed to be a proper place to 
draw the line. The system as a whole contains abundant inconsis- 
tencies and contradictions. Still, it does function as a whole. 
the line hadn't been drawn in Vietnam, it would have been drawn 
somewhere else. 

Our policy was continuous with the doctrine of manifest des- 
tiny that justified the exploits of the nineteenth century and was | 
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well articulated years before the Russian revolution of 1917. “The 
world should be open to our national ingenuity and enterprise,” 
said President Grover Cleveland in 1893. And Henry Cabot 
Lodge, two years later, was more explicit about the meaning of 
this policy: *We have a record of conquest, colonization and ex- 
pansion unequalled by any people in the Nineteenth Century. We 
are not to be curbed now.” The Spanish American War was a 
notable incident stemming from views like these. That war was 
only popular to the limited extent that distorted and sensational 
headlines could whip up public support. Nevertheless, it was 
fought to its conclusion, and it achieved its purpose. To be sure, 
the workingman in 1900 probably did not make the policy. It was 
sufficient that he did not object too strenuously to it. 

With the slow decline of English hegemony and the shifts in 
рт resulting from World War II, we were in a position by 

945, politically and militarily, to take up fully the challenge of 
“free world leadership.” With the advent of the multinational cor- 
poration (controlling interests still within our borders, however), 
sophisticated strategic use of foreign aid, and the world’s greatest 
Military machine, we no longer needed directly to govern a coun- 
try in order substantially to control it. 

This kind of view does not need to underestimate the neces- 
sary role of tradition, perception, and ideology in world events. 
It simply emphasizes the structural conditions (based on self- 
interest) which provide the boundaries within which these cogni- 
tive elements can develop. Further, I don’t mean to suggest that 
only we in the United States embody the gross motives of self- 
interest. Such motives have inhered everywhere at one time or 
another in the most tyrannical and inhumane governments. The 
point here is that our own “stabilizing” influence in an under- 
develo ed nation prevents exactly the kind of social ferment (call 
it revolution) which might allow that country to open its own so- 
cial horizons. 

__ Though White was mistaken in attributing to me a noble 
Vision of the average man, his own remarks on the subject are 
worth pursuing further, for they demonstrate the misperceptions 
into which an essentially faulty political analysis can lead. He says 
in his Rejoinder to me: “. . . the majority of big businessmen are 
not more war-promoting than the *man in the street’ (who not 
infrequently wears a hard hat)." What does it mean to promote 
war? Certainly in the day to day decisions which shape the par- 
ticulars of foreign policy, the man in the street is not consulted. It 
1s irrelevant what ordinary men think if they have no influence on 
Public affairs. If one accepts as I do the proposition that in the 
Tealm of foreign affairs the average man generally accepts what he 
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is told as being in his own best interest, then our foreign policy 
appears to be affected by the average man only insofar as policy- 
makers feel that by making a particular decision they would be 
exceeding the vague boundaries which have been agreed upon. In 
a general way, the system makes its own policy and the members 
of the system more or less assent to the policy and shape its par- 
ticulars. 

In short, our national policies have on the whole consistently 
aimed to keep us strong vis-à-vis the rest of the world—political- 
ly, militarily, economically, ideologically. Despite a plethora of 
major and minor misperceptions that might be, and indeed should 
be, corrected, the perception of the conditions from which policy 
has emanated has been substantially accurate. We must export 
our most difficult internal problems. Given a system which re- 
quires control of foreign markets, our anti-communism, our eco- 
nomic neo-colonialism, and our use of minorities as cannon fodder 
all make sense. 

From a radical point of view, the liberals are not less involved 
in this system than the conservatives. While more militant con- 
servatives have clearly voiced their own interests, the liberals have 
put through those changes which make the whole system accom- 
modate itself smoothly to new conditions and demands, without 
having to alter the main distribution of wealth and political 
power. 


THE SOCIAL 05Е5 OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


In principle, social science as an intellectual game is neither 
good nor bad. Insofar as it is layed on really neutral terms, it 
remains true to that principle. ie is apparent, however, from the 
content of the Journal of Social Issues that much of social science 
becomes grist for other social events. Insofar as it does, the scien- 
tist has to consider not just the intrinsic nature of his work, but its 
place in the social order as well. The problem reaches its full pro- 
portion in that work which is done explicitly for social or political 
purposes, as a good deal is. I take White’s work to be largely in 
this spirit of socially purposive social science. 

A broad perspective here is essential. In demonstrating the 
social functions of social science, we had best look at both what 18 
done and what is not done, then ask this question: why the ene 
and not the other? David Horowitz (1970) notes that there isn't 2 
single full-scale institutional analysis from any social science 
discipline of any of the major corporations, even though each 0 
these corporations is financially larger and more powerful than 
most nations of the world. Is there no historical, economic, Ро" 
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litical, or sociological value in doing such studies? Clearly, the 
essential reason they are not done is that they are not supported 
by our institutions of learning. Money is made available for many 
kinds of research, but not for this. As a result, graduate students 
are not trained to do such studies (after all, there’s no market for 
them); up and coming young professionals try to stay within the 
bounds of traditional acceptability in order to advance their 
careers; and the older folks are thoroughly socialized. 

Evidently, it is somehow profitable enough to have social 
science done that some 191 centers for international studies are 
supported, mainly by the giant corporate foundations. Public 
opinion polls are important enough that they can be paid for on a 
massive scale. The size of the social science enterprise, along with 
the ideology of academic free inquiry, allows a fringe of malcon- 
tents and eccentrics to flourish around the edges, but as Horowitz 
puts it: 

Without an institutional base or funding source, it is virtually impossible 
for a radical perspective to establish itself as part of the “scientific” or 
“professional” academic canon . . .. The hostile environment in which 
the radical or Marxist social scientist must work forces him back to first 
principles and prevents him from engaging in the prolonged study and 
collaborative research that leads to the more subtle, sophisticated and 
interesting aspects of his theory, and that commands respect from other 
“professionals” [1970, pp. 34-35]. 


Although radicals may grab on for the ride, the overall function of 
the social science establishment is to justify the existing order and 
to supply it with the information which, in this age, it needs to 
function adequately. 

Vietnam may well be a tactical mistake. It has been fought 
unproductively, neither winning abroad nor satisfying public 
opinion at home. What then is the effect of pointing out to our 
most powerful men, or their advisors, the nature of their misper- 
ceptions? The effect is to help correct “mistakes” like Vietnam. 
In the future maybe we will proceed differently—hiring more local 
mercenaries, converting our own armed forces from conscript to 
volunteer, and keeping more careful track of political develop- 
ments in other nations. 

I simply do not believe that the world is about to become a 
humane place, though far off in the future it may be so. For the 
time being, the clash between interests remains paramount. At 
the very least, one must try to encourage those forces which seem 
most likely to go in the right direction. Does the perpetuation of a 
world in which most peoples are weak and open to exploitation 
Serve this goal? I think not. The first priority is to allow—and 
maybe encourage—the development of nations according to the 
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best interests of their own peoples, not ours and not a small part 
of ours. To stop the killing in Vietnam by itself, imperative as that 
is, will not change the situation. Vietnam is still colonizable ter- 
ritory, and all nations like it will continue to be the sites of devas- 
tating conflicts between the large powers, or between the colo- 
nizers and the oppressed. Our current system simply will not lend 
itself to any other course of action than the maintenance of this 
general condition, though it may become increasingly subtle in 
its manipulations. 

If White is going to point out misperceptions, I wish he would 
figure out first who his proper constituency is and explain to all of 
us why the correction of their particular misperceptions will aid 
in the overall cause which he supports. Otherwise, he takes the 
substantial risk that his work is being used for purposes which 
really contradict the ideals he holds. 
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Counter Response 
Ralph K. White 


A sustained dialogue like this one can have three wholesome 
results: 

(1) Elimination of some pseudo-differences based on misinterpretation of 
the other person’s position. 

(2) A more accurate, differentiated understanding of some areas of partial 
agreement. This is useful since disagreement is often less than total 
and common ground can be found in unlikely places. 

(3) After such clarification, a systematic evidence-oriented examination 
of disagreements that still appear to be real as well as basic. 


While the third is obviously the most important, it cannot be 
done well unless some attention is first given to clearing away the 
underbrush of misinterpretation and clarifying the points of раї 
tial agreement. 


PSEUDO-DIFFERENCES AND POINTS OF PARTIAL AGREEMENT 


. An example of a pseudo-difference is Mr. Arnstein's assump- 
tion that I stress “idiosyncratic” psychological determinants and 
“random” misperception while he stresses “systemic deter 


minants.” How he got the idea that I stress idiosyncratic or ran 
dom factors is a mystery. It is true that I give far more attention _ 


Ӯ 
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to psychological factors than to economic ones, but psychological 
does not have to mean idiosyncratic or random. The paper that he 
attacked and also my book Nobody Wanted War (which, to judge by 
his references, he has read at least in part) are almost entirely 
devoted to recurrent regularities of misperception in Austria in 
1914, in Germany in 1939, in Communist countries today, and in 
the United States today. Both the paper and the book represent a 
study of the more or less regular, more or less predictable psycho- 
logical characteristics of nations in conflict with other nations. 

Perhaps another reason he got that idea was that in both the 
paper and the book I have paid almost no attention to the one sys- 
tem on which he seems to focus almost all of his attention: the 
capitalist economic system. The reason is that, in my judgment, 
important as the capitalist system is in certain other contexts 
(such as explaining our domestic economic injustices or the ac- 
tivities of our businessmen overseas), it is not now important as а 
cause of war. 1 think Marx was much more right when he talked 
about class exploitation and class conflict than Lenin was when he 
talked about capitalist “imperialism” as the main cause of war in 
the twentieth century. 

There are several other points at which it seems to me that 
Mr. Arnstein sets up straw men which he then proceeds to demol- 
ish with gusto. He says or implies that I would disagree with all 
of the following propositions; actually I agree with all of them: 

That economic factors are often very important, including, 
for instance, the economic deprivations of Germans which con- 
tributed to the rise of Hitler. (I do question the orthodox view 
that economic factors are of major importance аз causes of inter- 
national war.) ў 

That there is great economic injustice in the United States 
today which urgently calls for drastic remedies and is perpetuated 
largely because capitalists and persons influenced by capitalists 
think it is in their economic interest to perpetuate it. (I do not agree 
that the drastic remedies must necessarily include public owner- 
Ship of the means of production.) Я 
. . That the United States has not been unusually peace-loving 
in the sense of caring about the humanity of what it does to out- 
siders. It has been inhuman to Indians, Negroes, Germans, Japan- 
езе, Vietnamese. (I do see Americans as peace-loving in the sense 
in which all nations are now peace-loving—they care about self- 
preservation.) 

That most of the actions of the United States in the world 
arena since 1945 have been in accord with “а rather consistent, 
long-term" anti-communist policy; that the various specific in- 
stances of that policy (Greece, Lebanon, the Dominican Republic, 
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Vietnam, etc.) have been far from random; and that those actions — 
are not “bungling” in the sense of random irrationality but only 
in the sense that they are based on systematic misperception- 
exaggerated perception of the Communist danger and тіѕре 
tion of specific things related to it, such as the temper of 
peasants in South Vietnam. 

That our long-term anti-communist nd is partly (but only 
partly, I think) due to our capitalists'—that is, the owners of th 
means of production—being afraid of having their property takei 
away from them. 

That a major unacknowledged goal of our world policy h 
been to exert at least partial "control" over other countries, an 
that a major conscious, acknowledged goal has been to be “stron 
vis-à-vis the rest of the world." The goal of international powe 
politics is power. (I think power is wanted as an end in itself, or a 
a means to the end of being safe, more than as a means to the ent 
of capitalistic profit. The USSR and Communist China also wan 
power.) f 

That it is urgently necessary to “allow—and maybe епсош 
моіе development of nations according to the best interest 

their own peoples, not ours, and not a small part of ours.” 
strongly agree. second chapter of my Vietnam book is on 4 
closely related subject; it is a systematic effort to discover what 
people of South Vietnam actually want.) 


REAL Basic DISAGREEMENTS 


After the underbrush is cleared away there remain at lei 
five genuine, fundamental points of disagreement between th 
Positions of Arnstein and myself. 


Changing the System 


Arnstein says it is essential to change the system. That d 
pends, I think, mainly on what one means by “the system.” C 
tainly drastic change is needed along several lines: the war again: 
poverty, the civil rights movement, eliminating unemployment 
contro! ling population, saving the environment, shearing powe 
and prestige from the military-industrial complex, increasing 
empathy with the developing countries and our Communist OP 
ponents, and, above all, (in my own philosophy) laying a 9a% 
now for eventual structural, systemic iege involving enforcea® 
world law and real world government. Our present world systt 
insofar as there is one, is an anarchy of sovereign nationalisti 
states, and in a world containing nuclear weapons that seems. 
me to be sheer idiocy. 
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Presumably Mr. Arnstein is for all of the same things, but 
sees them as unattainable until after there is some more basic 
change in our own economic system. And presumably, since he 
calls himself a Marxian and calls for altering **the main distribu- 
tion of wealth and political power," he would define the necessary 
basic change as socialism in the fullest sense: ownership of the 
major means of production not by private individuals or corpora- 
tions but by the people as a whole (i.e., a democratically-controlled 
government which, jer eliminated the pressure of the owning 
minority, is, presumably, really free to devote itself to the wel- 
fare of all the people). 

There we differ. The wisdom of nationalizing all or even most 
of the major means of production seems to me to be a still-open 
question that ought o be answered pragmatically on the basis of 
accumulating experience in many countries as to what works and 
what doesn't. As for the proposition that all of the other urgent 
changes must wait for this one change in our system, I am more 
than dubious. It seems better to concentrate now on attacking our 
great and well-known evils rather than to postpone that attack 
until full public ownership of the means of pi uction has been 
accomplished—even if the latter is desirable. 


Achieving Peace 


Arnstein apparently thinks peace depends on nationalizing 
and democratizing the means of production; Idonot. . 

. . To put all evils in one basket and all good things in another 
is not, in my judgment, a mark of advanced “systemic” thinkin 
but rather of primitive black-and-white thinking. Peace is goo 
and nationalization is perhaps good, but even if the “perhaps” is 
eliminated this does not mean that nationalization is likely to give 
us peace. There was partial nationalization under Hitler, and 
there has been sweeping nationalization under Stalin and Mao. 
Neither Hitler nor Stalin nor Mao has been a genuine apostle of 
peace. 

Socialists may say, “ОҺ but they were dictators; we will 
combine nationalization with true democratization, and that com- 
bination will give the world peace.” ; 

Maybe. My reading of history raises doubts. During the past 

years or so, three of the more democratic countries in the 
world have been Great Britain, France, and the United States. 
They have also been three of the most warlike. Together with the 
behavior of the hard-hats today, the peace-mindedness of a good 
many well-to-do businessmen, and much other evidence, this has 
Persuaded me that the common man is about as prone to all the 
nationalistic passions and delusions that lead to war as the un- 
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common man is; and that therefore democracy —whatever Lewin, 
Lippitt, and White may say about its merits in other respects 
(White & Lippitt, 1960)—is not the royal road to peace. T 


Lies and Reality 


While we both stress obsessive anti-communism as a major 
in 


war-promoting aspect of American foreign policy, Mr. Arnstein 
would attribute it mainly to lies told by American capitalists who 
are afraid of losing their privileged position. I attribute it main 
to the element of reality it contains and to spontaneous mech 
isms of cognitive distortion in the American people. ET 
He says, “Тһе communist menace really is a menace to t 
who are benefitted by an opposing economic and ideological sı 
tem"—apparently implying that it is not a menace to anyo 
except the small minority who own the means of productio 
capitalist societies and who would lose their ill-gotten wealth if 
were taken away by the common people. "ni 
The common people of Hungary or Czechoslovakia m 
have a different view. As I see it, Communist dictatorship 
regressive political form, and, chiefly because the Commu 
powers too are caught in the world power struggle and are gen: 
uinely afraid of us, they are power-seekers and a danger to us—to 
all of us. Perhaps even as dangerous as we are to them. The que 
tion of the world balance of power is not wholly a figment of t 
imagination of Wall Street. There is a reality behind the diabol 
ical-enemy image of the obsessive anti-communists (just as there 
is behind our Communist-devil image), even though famili, 
mechanisms of cognitive distortion (projection, displacemen 
rationalization, strain toward consistency) have greatly exal 
gerated it in both cases. I grant the reality of capitalist self-inte 
and of some outright capitalist lies, but would hazard the gu 
that they are less important in producing our typical Ameri 
image of the Communist devil than either the reality behind ! 
image or the nationalistic cognitive distortions that operat 
Communist countries also and in the minds of hard-hats as we 
wealthy businessmen. 1 


Influencing Policymakers 


about the causes and prevention of war. I agree that it is diffi 


but see it as urgently necessary and not hopeless if we go ab 
in the right way. 


_ In his initial attack, Arnstein's main point was that I 
naive and “radiantly well-meaning” in hoping to influence р 
makers by talking about how to achieve peace. A realist, 
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Arnstein said, would not talk to Goliath; he would help David to 
make a better sling. In answer I expressed the view that the policy- 
makers usually do care a great deal about peace—for hard-boiled 
reasons, including vote-getting and selí-preservation, as well as 
soft-boiled reasons, including the fact that they are about as hu- 
man as the rest of us. He has replied only by continuing to mis- 
interpret what I mean by “peace-loving”? and by pointing to our 
“rather consistent, long-term" anti-communist policy, which I 
fully grant. He has not answered my main point. That strengthens 
my feeling that it is a strong point. Without being apostles of 
sweetness and light, and without ceasing to be intensely anti- 
communist, our policymakers do have strong, realistic reasons to 
care about peace. Peace is, in Arnstein's own terms, one of their 
"interests." Consequently we social and political scientists do 
have some leverage if we have sound ideas, based on good evi- 
dence, as to the causes and prevention of war—and if we cultivate 
the art of communicating with the policymakers, directly and 
indirectly. The assumption that the capitalist system requires 
them to be inhuman, internationally as well as domestically, will 
not help us to cultivate that art. 


David and Goliath 


This brings us to the really basic difference: his dichotomous, 
David-and-Goliath picture of the forces of good and evil in the 
capitalist world. 

He denies that he has a personalized devil image, and he has 
convinced me that he does not. As he puts it, “David is the part of 
our civilization which is the victim and/or enemy of injustice; 
Goliath is the part which perpetuates and sustains injustice. 
David consists of rules, roles, institutions, technologies, geograph- 
ical configurations, as well as individuals and their perceptions; 
so does Goliath." That strikes me as a masterly statement—of a 
largely mistaken point of view. Surely it is an improvement on the 
Primitive, personalized devil image, but it still seems woefully 
over-simplified. Everything else in his philosophy is an elabora- 
tion of this one elementary dichotomy. He does unquestioningly 
assume that one whole part of our civilization “perpetuates and 
Sustains injustice””—injustice of all kinds, including imperialism, 
racism, and war, as well as economic inequality—while another 
whole part is “the victim and/or enemy of injustice.” 3 

This I fundamentally question. Of course some kinds of evil 
do cluster. Domestic economic injustice (e.g., unwillingness to 
Pay high taxes to support a real war on poverty) does tend to be 
Sustained mainly by the well-to-do people who are also the big 
taxpayers. They rationalize their economic self-interest with all 
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sorts of fine-sounding words, especially the word ‘‘freedom,” and 
it is one of our jobs as psychologists to expose those rationaliza- 
tions. The well-to-do are also the ones directly responsible for 
American “есопотіс imperialism.” It is our big corporations op- 
erating overseas who push and profit from the element of exploita- 
tion in our business activity abroad, and this too calls for expo- 
sure. But there is now abundant evidence (Stouffer, 1955; Hyman 
& Sheatsley, 1954; Converse, 1970; Lipset, 1963) that certain 
other evils—racism, anti-intellectualism, isolationism, the chau- 
vinism that leads to war—are more prevalent in the lower-middle 
and upper-lower strata than among the well-to-do (who are also, - 
on the whole, better educated). 

If we who are directly attacking these evils are unwilling to 
appreciate and work with the well-to-do and the otherwise con- 
servative middle-class people who share our convictions on these 
issues—if instead we attack them across the board on the ground 
that they are all part of Goliath—we will be cutting off our own 
noses. We will be doing what Stalin did throughout most of his life 
and what Mao has been doing in his old age; both of them re- 
peatedly showed a positive genius for alienating their own natural 
allies. We will not only be ignoring a massive array of evidence; 
we will be painting ourselves into a corner, promoting a polariza- 
tion in which our outnumbered forces cannot possibly win, and 
greatly hurting the cause of peace. 

hose are some of the concrete effects of this kind of dichoto- 
mous thinking—a simple black-top image of our own society. — 

Mr. Arnstein calls it “systemic” thinking. I don't think it 
deserves that name. It isn't complicated enough to be even a good 
first approximation to the inconceivable complexity of the real 
cause-and-effect relationships in the real social world. That 
world is full of clusters of facts and processes which can be called 
systems, with all kinds and degrees of interdependence, including 
circular processes, within the clusters and between the clusters 
He apparently sees only one of them: the capitalist system. 

As I read the evidence, the most war-producing system in the 
real world is not “capitalism” (or the semi-capitalist, semi 
welfare economic system that most Western societies now have 
but a system called the nation. The United States is a national 
system; so is the USSR, and so is Communist China. Each, with 
varying ideological emphases, has the same frightening systemic 
characteristics: an association of national symbols with poten- 
tially dangerous psychological needs (especially the needs for 
power, prestige, and possession, all reinforced by fear), and mu 
tual circular reinforcement, within the nation, of the nationalistic 
misperceptions which canalize those needs into war-promoting 
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behavior. To understand these systemic processes and communi- 
cate our understanding effectively to others, including policy- 
makers, challenges the best that we psychologists have to offer. 
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Comment on: “Jnternal-External Control and Black Militancy” 
by John R. Forward and Jay R. Williams, JSI, Winter, 1970. 


H. Edward Ransford 
University of Southern California 


Forward and Williams may have made a significant contribu- 
tion to the understanding of the new ghetto тап” by clarifying 
the use of various forms of powerlessness in relation to riot approv- 
al. However, in developing their thesis that blocked opportunity 1s 
the most significant theory of riot participation, they have com- 
pletely reworked and badly distorted the conceptualization and 
theory of my study dealing with alienation and violence (Rans- 
ford, 1968). уы ' 

The greatest distortion in the Forward-Williams paper 1s 
their attempt to take my conceptualization and findings out of the 
blocked-opportunity perspective and place them in a theory of 
their own making that they refer to as the Ransford alienation- 
powerlessness theory. Their description of this “Ransford theory 
refers to a fatalistic group, lacking in self-confidence, that strikes 
out in blind rage whenever the opportunity for violence is present. 
They incorrectly place this theory into direct contrast with the 
blocked-opportunity theory (Caplan & Paige, 1968). According 
to the blocked-opportunity perspective, rioters have high aspira- 
tions and strong beliefs in their own abilities, but perceive that 
discrimination (and not their own inadequacy) is keeping them 
from reaching their goals. . 

‚ To set the record straight, I feel that the theory, conceptuali- 
zation, and findings of my paper lean toward the blocked-oppor- 
tunity theory (though this was not a theoretical tradition avail- 
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able to me at the time I wrote the paper). This is especially so in 
the case of the racial dissatisfaction and powerlessness variables. 


RACIAL DISSATISFACTION 


The racial dissatisfaction scale is defined as the degree to 
which the individual feels he is being treated badly because of his - 
race. The items in the scale all involve, or strongly imply, system - 
blame rather than self-deprecation. Note the following E 
items: E 

If you compare your opportunities and the treatment you get from whites Pg 
in Los Angeles with Negroes living in the South, would you say you're much 

better off, a little better off, or treated about the same as the Southern 
Negro? 


í 


Do you feel if you do the same work аз a white man you will be paid the qu 
same, slightly less, or a lot less than the white person? ! 4 


Three other items involved discrimination in housing and generé 
discrimination in the community, again involving a white refe 
ence group. In these latter items there is the common denominato 
that “І put in the same amount as the white person but get muc 
less out.” Thus, my finding that intense feelings of racial discrimi 
nation go with willingness to use violence is clearly within th 
blocked-opportunity tradition. " 


POWERLESSNESS 


. What about the more central issue of powerlessness? In m 
discussion of the relationship between powerlessness and violenc 
it is made clear that the powerless person resorts to violence bi 
cause discrimination barriers render him unable to move the 8 
tem, i.e., he cannot effect change in the system through inst 
tional channels. As I stated: 

Briefly, it is reasoned that Negroes who feel powerless to change their 
position ог to control crucial decisions that affect them will be more willing — 
to use violent means to get their rights than those who feel some control ог 
efficacy within the social system. For the Negro facing extreme discrimi 
nation barriers, an attitude of powerlessness is simply a comment on the 
society, namely, a belief that all channels for social redress are close! 
[Ransford, 1968, p. 583]. f 


Forward and Williams must not have read this barrier interp. 
tion of powerlessness. If so, they would have been unable to S 
the following: 

Under the assumptions of blocked-opportunity theory, system blame 


stems from a realistic appraisal of system roadblocks; presumably, violent 
action is seen as instrumental for the ultimate removal of these obstacles 
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By contrast, the assumption of alienation-powerlessness theory is that 
system blame and violence against it is part of a blind outburst of rage by 
men who feel incapable of any other action [Forward & Williams, 1970, 
p. 80]. 

Forward and Williams found that a feeling of personal con- 
trol (first-person I-E items) was associated with riot approval, 
whereas my data showed that high feelings of powerlessness go 
with willingness to use violence. The difference in findings may 
be due in part to our very different measures of powerlessness. In 
current conceptualizations of the I-E scale (Rotter, 1966) external 
control is the feeling that fate, luck, chance, or powerful others de- 
termine one's destiny. (Forward and Williams ignored the “pow- 
erful others" interpretation.) 

At the time of my study, it seemed to me that, for a ghetto 
black, high feelings of powerlessness would be a realistic response 
to blocked opportunity, rather than a reliance on fate and luck. 
For this reason, I chose to emphasize the powerful others (dis- 
crimination) interpretation. Further, my version of the I-E scale 
was weighted heavily toward societal rather than personal power- 
lessness. Specifically, I chose some items developed by Rotter as 
well as some items developed later by Seeman. My footnote 
(Ransford, 1968) to the 1966 Rotter reference was misleading; 
that exact scale was not used. Nine of the twelve items that I used 
in the scale had a definite societal context (one was a Protestant 
Ethic item). The other three had a more personal context (e.g., 
“When I make plans, I am fairly sure I can make them work. "). 
Nine items had a third-person reference; three had a first-person 
reference. ^ 

The societal items seemed to say that purposeful normative 
activity would not bring about desirable ends within the political 
system. Note the following examples: 


1. The world is гип by the few people in power and there's not much 


the little guy can do about it. ; 
The average citizen can have an influence on government deci- 
sions. ё 
2... There's very little that persons like myself can do to improve 
world opinion of the United States. Ms 
——_I think each of us can do a great deal to improve world opinion 


of the United States. ) 
3. —— Itis only wishful thinking to believe that one can really influence 


what happens in society at large. í 
People like me can change the course of world events if we make 


ourselves heard. 


Although the total score was weighted toward societal powerless- 
ness, both individual items and societal items predicted violence 
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(though some of the societal items produced stronger relationships 
than the individual items). In sum, the scale that I used was 
weighted toward societal powerlessness and away from luck and 
chance, though to some extent both inferences of chance and sys- 
tem barriers can be drawn from the same items. 

The powerlessness scale did predict violence and there are 

two possible interpretations for this relationship. High power- 
lessness with a luck-chance interpretation leads to violence in the 
sense of frustration and expressive rage, especially when power- 
lessness is accompanied by discontent. But high powerlessness 
with a system barrier or ‘“‘powerful others" interpretation means 
that the ghetto person who feels manipulated by an oppressive 
white system uses violence as a way of moving the system or call- 
ing attention to the plight of the ghetto. In an actual riot situation 
push both types of rioters (expressive and instrumental) are 
ound, and I may have picked up some of each in my sample. 
However, the instrumental version of violence is the one I stressed 
heavily in my paper. Note that my measure of violence was in the 
instrumental direction—‘‘Would you be willing to use violence to 
get Negro rights?" My argument with Forward and Williams is 
that they completely ignored this stress on the instrumental inter- 
pretation and placed me exclusively in the luck-fate, expressive 
rage camp. 

There is an important finding that strengthens the barrier 
interpretation of powerlessness. Powerlessness was only a strong 
determiner of violence among those who perceived high degrees 
of discrimination and, as a result, were dissatisfied. For those who 
did not feel high degrees of discrimination, the relationship be- 
tween powerlessness and violence was very modest. In other 
words, the combination of perceived discrimination and a low 
expectancy of having an effect on social policy was the best predic- 
tor of violence. These findings are completely consistent with the 
blocked-opportunity perspective and with the Forward-Williams 
finding that system blame goes with riot approval. 

Another factor that would account for the discrepancy in our 
findings is the difference in the dependent variable. Viewing a riot 
as justified (Forward & Williams, 1970) is somewhat different 
from being personally willing to use violent methods (Ransford, 
1968). Thus it is quite possible for some young blacks to interpret 
the riot as a justifiable expression, yet not be willing themselves to 
use violent methods. 

Having defined my theory in terms of fatalism and blind rag& 
Forward and Williams make other deductions: 

Blocked-opportunity theory predicts that militants are highly motivated 
in terms of advancing themselves within their system: alienation-power- 


[ 
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lessness theory views militants as lacking in this motivation [p. 82]. 


And: 
Riot supporters had lower scores on the combined alienation-fear of suc- 
cess measure than did persons in other riot categories. These findings are 
consistent with the results for personal efficacy, again supporting the 
assumptions of blocked-opportunity theory and providing no support for 
alienation-powerlessness theory [p. 86]. 
My findings did not include any measures of aspiration or hopes 
for success. Perhaps Forward and Williams were misled by my 
findings that powerlessness and racial dissatisfaction only pre- 
dicted violence-willingness among the group with less education. 
Unfortunately, at the time my paper was written I referred to this 
group as lower class. In fact, this was not a lower-lower education 
group; 77 percent had achieved at least 11 years of school and 51 
percent were high school graduates. Working class” or **moder- 
ate achievers” would have been a more accurate label. Again, this 
is consistent with blocked-opportunity theory: it's not those with 
all-out deprivation who challenge the system, but those who are 
making some gains. 


RACIAL ISOLATION 


A brief mention should be made about a third predictive vari- 
able in my paper, racial isolation. My reasoning was that blacks 
who, because of discrimination structures, lack equalitarian con- 
tact with whites are going to be more distrustful of white society 
and less committed to the white system of law and order. This 
again seems entirely consistent with blocked-opportunity theory. 

Yet, Forward and Williams conclude: 

There is little doubt that our results provide substantial support for the 
blocked-opportunity theory of riot causation and little support for the 
alienation-powerlessness theory [1970, p. 89]. 

There is great doubt. Forward and Williams have developed 
a false theory under my name by considering only one of the three 
predictive variables in my discussion (powerlessness), by ignoring 
the interaction among these variables, and by completely altering 
my interpretation of powerlessness in the ghetto from a realistic 
expectation to one of fatalism. Mes 
. . The most significant finding of the Forward-Williams paper 
is that both internal control (personal sense) and system blame 
(Gurin, Gurin, Lao, & Beattie, 1969) go with riot approval. How- 
ever, the findings must be considered highly tentative due to the 
very young sample and the pitifully small Ns in some categories 
(e.g., there were only seven people who approved of the riot— 
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hardly an adequate case base for computing percentages). 

In two studies conducted around the time of the Watts riot 
(Ransford, 1966; Gore & Rotter, 1963), low powerlessness—i.e., 
feelings of control—was found to be associated with a willingness 
to be involved in civil rights activity. It is quite likely that after 
Watts, riot violence became increasingly defined as an instrumen- 
tal means of correcting racial injustices, especially among the - 
young. That is, a revolutionary ideology was developing in which: 
civil rights militance was extended to instrumental violence. Fro 
these trends, it is perfectly reasonable to expect that a combi 
tion of low personal powerlessness and high societal powerlessnes 
(system blame ) is the best predictor of riot participation. Yet 
can hardly feel secure with this proposition from the sample 
12-18 year olds in the Forward-Williams study. As they the 
selves point out, this group typically has not faced job discrim 
tion and other extreme barriers. Feelings of personal powerless- 
ness may increase for this group, producing a combination ol 
personal powerleanças and system blame. 

Further study and more accurate interpretation of pa 
studies are needed before we can generalize to a cross section of 
the black community about the exact configurations of powerless- 
ness that correlate with violence. However, it may be increasingly. 
difficult to measure feelings of powerlessness in the black come 
munity. “Control over my own destiny," “Black Power,” а 
“self-determination” are the call words of the black moveme 
Young blacks may be very hip to any measure of control 0 
destiny and answer questions only in a way that matches the n 
self-determination ideology. 
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Rejoinder 


John К. Forward 

University of Colorado 
and 

Jay R. Williams 

University of Michigan 


Ransford’s argument that the results of his Watts study 
(Ransford, 1968) fit the same version of the blocked-opportunity 
theory that we used to account for our Detroit data (Forward & 
Williams, 1970) avoids the very real differences in results between 
the two studies and ignores the critical conceptual distinctions we 
used to elucidate these differences. 

On the basis of earlier work by Gurin, Gurin, Lao, and 
Beattie (1969), we utilized a conception of Internal-External Con- 
trol that had three major and distinct components: (a) personal 
control or powerlessness as measured by first-person items on the 
Rotter, Seeman, and Liverant Internal-External Control Scale 
(Rotter, 1966); (b) control ideology or beliefs about the general 
relationship between work, effort, and rewards in society as mea- 
sured by the third-person items on the Rotter et al. Scale; and 
(c) individual vs. system blame as measured by an IE Scale especially 
constructed by Gurin and her associates for use with black minor- 
ity groups. 

On the basis of these distinctions, we were able to construct 
differential predictions about the relations between each of these 
variables and the verbal support of violence in the form of rioting 
among black ghetto groups. The set of predictions for what we 
presented as blocked-opportunity theory (cf. Caplan & Paige, 
1968) generated a different pattern of expected results from what 
we understood to be Ransford’s theory. Nothing in Ransford’s 
reply leads us to revise these differential redictions; in fact, Rans- 
ford supplies further information about his results which seems to 
reinforce our analysis. 


PERSONAL CONTROL AND POWERLESSNESS 


We assumed that blocked-opportunity theory would predict 
that those most predisposed towards viewing rioting as instru- 
mental to achieving valued societal goals would reveal strong feel- 
ings of personal control and a confidence in their ability to effect 
change within their personal sphere of activity. On the other hand, 
we assumed that if those who were most willing to riot ex ressed 
strong feelings of subjective personal powerlessness, then an 
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alienation-powerlessness theory rather than the more instrumen- 
tal blocked-opportunity theory would be the more appropriate 
context for explanation. It seemed to us that the concept of instru- 
mental act presupposed that an actor felt capable of effecting some 
change through the act. In reporting for the first time in his com- 
ment on our work the results of his Watts study broken down into 
first- and third-person items, Ransford provides even more sup- 
port for the differential predictions we made in our article. He 
reports that in his study those most willing to riot showed strong 
feelings of personal powerlessness (high external scores on first- 
person items). However, in our Detroit study we found the oppo- 
site result—riot supporters were significantly higher on personal 
control (high internal scores on first-person items) than those who 
did not support riot behavior. We see no way in which both results 
can be interpreted within the blocked-opportunity theory we 
presented. 


CoNTROL IDEOLOGY 


A second factor defined by us was the degree of acceptance or 
rejection of dominant cultural beliefs about the relationship be- 
tween individual effort and rewards. We assumed that such ac- 
ceptance or rejection would be measured by the third-person 
Rotter IE Scale items. Persons with high internal scores believe 
that for most people in our society there is some efficacious rela- 
tionship between what they attempt and what they attain. People 
with high external scores, we assumed, show a general rejection of 
(or alienation from) these beliefs, either because of a belief in fate 
control or because they see the system as closed not only to them 
personally but also to other people in general. It is important to 
note here that Ransford’s preferred interpretation of high external 
scores on third-person items as indicative of belief in the control of 
powerful others would still fall within the alienation or system- 
rejection interpretation. That is, the system rewards are closed to 
most people because of a powerful few, therefore the system has no 
place for me (alienation) and/or the system must be destroyed 
(revolution). Neither of these sets of beliefs is consistent with 
blocked-opportunity theory, which assumes general acceptance О 
dominant cultural values linked with the perception of potentially 
removable roadblocks to these goals. This interpretation О 
blocked opportunity was discussed at length under the heading 
“Militant but not Revolutionary" in our article (Forward 
Williams, 1970, p. 88). i 

Ransford's report that his third-person societal items Were 
highly related to violence in an external direction (rejection, alien- 
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ation) when compared with our results on this measure simply 
reinforces the validity of the differential predictions we made. The 
results of the two studies are clearly different, and we think they 
sustain different theoretical positions. In support of the inference 
that our riot supporters did in fact generally uphold dominant 
system goals as predicted by blocked-opportunity theory, we were 
able to point to their higher scores for need achievement and sev- 
eral other variables. We may have erred in attributing the strong 
system rejection found by Ransford for his Watts riot supporters 
to alienation theory, but the alternative is a revolutionary atti- 
tude—which would assume high personal control coupled with 
strong rejection of system beliefs rather than the high personal 
and societal powerlessness pattern found by Ransford. The alien- 
ation interpretation we attributed to Ransford also fits the de- 
scription he gives for his racial isolation factor: “blacks who, be- 
cause of discrimination structures, lack equalitarian contact with 
whites are going to be more distrustful of white society and less 
committed to the white system of law and order [italics added]. " 

This sounds very much like an alienation rather than a 
blocked-opportunity assumption and fits well the pattern of re- 
sults given above. 


SYSTEM BLAME 


Our final factor was measured by the empirically derived 
Individual-System blame factor of the IE Scale developed by Pat 
Gurin and her colleagues specifically for use with black minority 
groups. High external scores indicate that blacks tend to blame 
the system for the conditions under which they live, whereas high 
internal scores indicate a tendency to blame one's own laziness, 
lack of motivation, etc., for the ghetto existence. This scale and the 
interpretation given it seem very much like Ransford’s racial dis- 
satisfaction scale. In fact, in our article we specifically stated that 
we expected high system blame scores for riot supporters under 
both blocked-opportunity and alienation-powerless theories (For- 
ward and Williams, 1970, p. 80). Yet in his reply, Ransford uses 
this one similarity between the two theories as a major argument 
in his thesis that there is no difference between his position and 
ours. On this basis he charges that we somehow constructed his 
data and theory out of thin air. Even though we noted the inability 
of the system-blame factor to discriminate between the two theo- 
ries, we also stated that if this factor is related to the other differ- 
ences studied, very different pictures of the meaning of riot be- 
havior result. For our data, system blame was connected with 
general acceptance of system beliefs and goals and with a strong 
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і 


sense of being able personally to effect change. This pattern of 
results seemed quite compatible with the blocked-opportunity 
interpretation of rioting. For Ransford’s data, system blame was 
connected with both a rejection of system beliefs about achieve- | 
ment and with feelings of personal powerlessness. This seemed t 
be congruent with the non-instrumental alienation-powerlessness 
theory that we interpreted to be his position. Certainly, this latte 
pattern of results does not fit the blocked-opportunity theory. | 
Many of Ransford's complaints are hard to answer becaus 
they are nonspecific in terms of the distinctions outlined abov 
For example, to say that his single item measure of violence- 
“Would you be willing to use violence to get Negro rights?” 
proof of blocked-opportunity interpretation is to miss the poi 
that a positive response to this question might also be given by a 
black revolutionary or by an alienated, passive black who is sim- 
ply responding in terms of the ghetto ideology. Our more open 
ended and indirect dependent measure avoids some of the meth 
odological problem of response-prompting and our conceptua 
analysis allows us to differentiate the various possible meanings 0 


be understood rather than explained away. We somewhat vainl 
believe (the double-meaning is intentional) that our article p 
vided an explicit set of theoretical constructs which may be useful 
for such a task. j 
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COMMENTS AND REJOINDERS 


Readers wishing to discuss or comment upon any of the articles in this or other issues 
of JSI may submit their reactions or criticisms to the editor, Bertram Н. Raven, Depart- 
ment of Psychology, University of California, Los Angeles, California 90024. Criticisms 
s n of general interest will be published in a Comments and Rejoinders section 
of JSI. 
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The Selected Articles Issue will receive approximately 2596 of the yearly page total of 
the Journal of Social Issues and will be devoted to individual articles consistent with JST 
policy. The major function of the Selected Articles Issue is to publish empirical studies 
relevant to contemporary social problems, extrapolations from basic research to important 
social problems, theories about social problems with a firm foundation in social science, 
and, to a smaller extent, essays concerning the role of the behavioral scientist in non- 
academic contemporary society. Purely philosophical essays, exhortations for action which 
do not deal directly with the role of the behavioral scientist, and general social commen- 
tary are not appropriate. 

Authors with single papers falling within the province of the Journal of Social Issues аге 
encouraged to submit them to the Selected Articles Editor in triplicate. The paper must be 
completely double-spaced, including quotations and references. JSI follows the New Re- 
vision (1967) of the Publication Manual of APA, which means that bibliographical references 


are indicated by their publication dates within the text and are listed alphabetically at 
the end of the paper. Footnotes are collected on a single page and placed at the end of the 
article. All figures and tables are placed on separate pages and included at the end of the 
article. Every article must be accompanied by a 100-120 word abstract and a brief bio- 
graphical sketch for each author. 
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ABOUT THE COVERS 

The spider webs on the covers of this issue were photographed in the laboratory of 
Peter N. Witt, North Carolina Department of Mental Health, and are reproduced here 
with his kind permission. The web of the adult female cross-spider, Araneus diadematus Cl., 
as routinely spun every morning just before sunrise, appears on the back cover. The front 
cover structure was spun twelve hours after such a spider had received the relatively high 
dose of 1 mg d-amphetamine in sugar water. Witt reports that 24 hours later the spider 


built a small and irregular web, closer to the normal pattern; the web structure had re- 
res 1 and 3 illustrating an 


covered completely in several days. The photos constitute figu а g an 
article by Witt entitled, “Drugs alter web-building of spiders: A review and evaluation, 
which appeared in Behavioral Science, 1971, 16, 98-113; they are reprinted by permission of 
James G. Miller, M.D., Ph.D., Editor. 


CORRECTION А 

We regret that credit for the cover of Volume 27, Number 2: жошо, the m ud 
Society was inadvertently omitted from that publication. The cover was designed ant 
executed by Mary Jo Grais, Los Angeles artist. 
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Introduction 


William H. McGlothlin 


University of California, Los Angeles 


In the past decade we have witnessed a dramatic change in 
the patterns of non-medical drug use. The kinds of drugs have 
sharply increased, as have the number and types of users. Pre- 
viously only marijuana, cocaine and the opiates were proscribed; 
non-medical use of amphetamines and barbiturates was not a 
problem; and hallucinogens were almost solely limited to the | 
ritual use of peyote among the Indians. With the exception of jazz 
musicians, the beatniks, and certain other small groups, illicit 
drug use was very largely confined to the lower socio-economic 
minority groups. К 

. The rapid spread of drug use among middle class youth has 
stimulated numerous attempts at causal explanations and a great 


deal of debate on the appropriate social controls. The authors in 


this issue treat these questions, but they also focus on individual 
and social aspects of psychoactive drug use some ten to twenty 
years in the future. One advantage of this approach is that while 


policy changes are typically directed at solving problems of the 
nted in the future. 


present, they must of necessity be impleme t 
Thus it is useful to consider such policies in the context of likely 
changes in areas such as technology, economy, leisure time, and 
available mind-altering agents. Also, it is sometimes helpful to 
view a social problem without the constraints which determine 
what is socially or politically feasible at the moment. 
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THE PRESENT 


Before one can begin to think clearly about drugs and drug- 
takers, it is necessary to overcome a number of strongly embed- 
ded, rigid concepts which are based on propaganda and emotion 
rather than logic and consistency. It is too uncomfortable both to 
condemn and to participate in the same behavior, so we arbitrar- 
ily remove alcohol from the category of drugs and label it a bev- 
erage. It is too confusing to define gradations of morality, so a 
person either is or is not an illicit drug user, regardless of the fre- 
quency. Nowlis makes a valiant attempt to impose some consis- 
tency on this area of semantic confusion and illogic. 

The one drug which is clearly at the center of the present 
changes in attitude and behavior is marijuana. Its use has spread 
far beyond both the old and the new drug subcultures and has 
been most responsible for blurring the line between socially ac- 
ceptable and unacceptable drug using behavior. In spite of its 
long history, we have less scientific information about marijuana 
than about most other psychoactive drugs. Hollister reviews 
recent research and comments on its implications for the future 
role of marijuana. 

Prior to the recent upsurge of drug taking among middle class 
youth, the accepted motivations for this behavior were clear and 
uncomplicated—people took drugs for escape and/or euphoria, 
i.e., to feel better. Now drug taking, especially the hallucinogens 
and marijuana, plays an important role in the philosophy of the 
hippie subculture. Many, if not most, of these young people cite 
the LSD experience as the essential affirmation of their particular 
belief systems. Miller’s article critically examines this and other 
behavior employed in pursuit of the “hang loose" ethic. He frank- 
ly labels his contribution a polemic based on observations at the 
University of California at Berkeley and studies of the Haight- 
Ashbury drug using subculture. In this context it is a provocative 
criticism of at least one segment of today’s youth. 


FREEDOM AND CONTROL 


Inevitably, the crucial issue which must be faced with regard 
to drug use is that of individual freedom versus societal control. 
The arguments for the former were clearly presented by John 
Stuart Mill in his essay “Оп Liberty” written over a hundred 
years ago: 

The object of this Essay is to assert one very simple principle, as entitled 
to govern absolutely the dealings of society with the individual in the way 
of compulsion and control, whether the means used by physical force 1n 
the form of legal penalties, or the moral coercion of public opinion. That 


i 
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principle is, that the sole end for which mankind are warranted, individ- 
ually or collectively, in interfering with the liberty of action of any of their 
number, is self-protection. That the only purpose for which power can be 
rightfully exercised over any member of a civilized community, against his 
will, is to prevent harm to others. His own good, either physical or moral, 
is not a sufficient warrant. He can not rightfully be compelled to do or 
forbear because it will be better for him to do so, because it will make him 
happier, because, in the opinions of others, to do so would be wise, or even 
right. These are good reasons for remonstrating with him, or reasoning 
with him, or persuading him, or entreating him, but not for compelling 
him, or visiting him with any evil in case he do otherwise. To justify that, 
the conduct from which it is desired to deter him, must be calculated to 
produce evil to someone else. The only part of the conduct of any one, for 
which he is amenable to society, is that which concerns others. In the part 
which merely concerns himself, his independence is, of right, absolute. 
Over himself, over his own body and mind, the individual is sovereign 
[1885, p. 20-21]. 

Mill goes on to exclude children and mentally incapacitated 
adults from this doctrine. He also admits that an individual’s 
abuses with respect to drugs or other behavior may indirectly 
harm those who are close to him and also society as a whole. Here 
he would force a person to fulfill responsibilities to dependents 
and punish a policeman or soldier for being drunk on duty; how- 
ever, a person should not, he contends, be punished simply for the 
act of drunkenness. 4 ЖЫН 

Mill is on less certain grounds concerning the state's right 
to interfere with the opportunity to engage !n harmful behavior. 
He would not prohibit a person from buying liquor or other drugs, 
but he reluctantly agrees that the state may inhibit such behav- 


ior through taxation. He would not make fornication or gambling 


a crime, but he would punish the pimp or one who operates a 


gambling house on the grounds that an individual should not be 
permitted to entice others to harmful acts for the purpose of per- 


sonal profit. | gerat 
In a later and unfinished essay “On Social Freedom, | мш 
ditions which would justify 


appears to foresee other possible con 

limitations on individual freedom: 
It is possible that men may sometimes rebel against those restraints which 
are necessarily associated with the most valuable forms and modifications 
of our social life; and in their wild and undiscerning efforts after unlimited 
freedom, may overturn arrangements and institutions which are essential 
to the higher moral life of mankind. It is not even impossible that men, by 
their ill-directed efforts after unbounded freedom, may destroy those very 
features of our social life which tend to enlarge their freedom, and may 
thus bring themselves under a more degrading and oppressive bondage 
than that which they have cast off. Whatever may be our estimate of the 
absolute value of freedom, we cannot but profit by gaining a clear insight 
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into the various causes of the limitations which restrict our freedom, by 
distinguishing those restraints which must be born for the sake of our 
moral and social culture, from those which arise from abuses in our social 
system, and by accurately discerning those limits beyond which we cannot 
hope to extend our freedom without doing away with those conditions 
which render life valuable to us [1941, p. 5]. 

In the present issue, Bazelon and Rosenthal each discuss the 
role of criminal sanctions and other means of influencing drug 
using behavior in today's society. Bazelon presents his views of 
how the problem should be treated. Rosenthal adopts a pragmatic 
view of what will likely occur in terms of changes in drug laws 
during the next ten to twenty years. In considering the issues 
raised by these authors, it is instructive to note the extent to which 
the problems encountered from drug abuse are related to a policy 
of prohibition, i.e., the violation of the premises set forth by Mill. 
For example, the fund-raising crimes necessary to maintain hero- 
in addiction may well be the major issue in shaping future policies 
in relation to the opiates. 


'THE FUTURE 


Speculations about the future are always hazardous. Trends 
must be distinguished from fads; observations from history must 
be evaluated in terms of their relevance for the future; and the 
impact of changes in technological, social, and economic environ- 
ment must be estimated. Considerable interest is currently fo- 
cused on whether Western middle class marijuana use is a per- 
manent phenomenon. Its long history in other countries and 
Blum's observation that once a drug is introduced into a culture 
it seldom disappears would argue for permanence. On the other 
hand, the rapidity with which experimental use has spread in the 
West and the fact that this type of behavior has been adopted 
among students in almost every non-communist country in the 
world are characteristics of a fad. 

One of the consistent historical observations about drug 
using behavior is that excessive use flourishes during periods of 
social upheaval. Where family, community, and cultural structure 
are strong, abuse is low; when wars, massive migrations {гот 
rural to urban settings, unemployment, and breakdown of family 
influence occur, abuse tends to be high. In short, lack of structure, 
discipline, and involvement are conducive to patterns of excessive 
drug use. If one projects a future society in which large segments 
of the population are unemployed or otherwise alienated and 
uninvolved, then a high rate of drug abuse can be anticipated. | 

An aspect of future drug use for which there is little historica 
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precedent is the expected rapid advance in psychopharmacology. 
Understanding of the chemical basis of mood and behavior is 
reaching a stage where within ten to twenty years there very likely 
will be a large increase in the ability to modify mental states and 
activity in a much more specific and reliable manner. Many of 
these new drugs will continue to be dispensed via the traditional 
medical model, but for others their use may be dictated simply 
by the preference for one mood state over another. 

The last three articles discuss medical, para-medical and 
non-medical drug use in the next ten to twenty years. Kline treats 
the issue primarily from a medical position but extends well be- 
yond the present frontiers. He discusses the ways in which drugs 
can be utilized, the important non-drug interactions, and the 
specific alterations in life patterns which may become a reality 
within the next twenty years. 

Utilizing observations from history and trends in the present, 
Blum predicts alternative future outcomes with respect to drug 
use. He foresees a continuing trend towards drug-induced seda- 
tion and tranquility rather than stimulation; the majority will 
continue to use drugs to increase sociability, but the number of 
disabled who also abuse drugs will increase. Possible outcomes 
include a tranquil society where drugs counter the increasing 
pressures of an overstimulated environment; a takeover by more 
aggressive neighbors similar to the conclusion of Huxley's Island 
(1962); repression of drug use by either the extreme right or left; 
and a continuing society in which the large majority utilize drugs 
in moderation. Overall, Blum is optimistic about society 5 ability 
to cope with chemical threats but considerably less sanguine 
about the emergence of effective approaches to protect the weaker 
members who become drug-disabled. _ у 

Kahn, Singer, and Newitt examine future drug use in the 
U.S. from three perspectives: to enhance sensual, emotional, and 
spiritual pleasure; to modify and control the behavior of Dum 
people; and for medical and quasi-medical purposes. Of the three, 
they view the first as least likely to result in new problems or to 
Substantially augment those accompanying the traditional in- 
toxicant, alcohol. They do expect increased control of a 
groups through chemical means, €.8-; hyperkinetic c | геп m 
various institutional populations, and possibly the toleration n 
narcotics or other passivity-producing drugs as a tont 
means of controlling non-productive and potentially Am lent 
groups, Finally, they see а growth in mead as a means of escaping 

i acce 
tion as drugs become increasingly coin Ш рагисшаг, they 


minor anxiety and other similar рһепо : 
express concern that the easing ‘of adolescent turmoil through 
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such medication may interfere with the normal maturing pro- 
cesses. 


IN SUM 


The sixties were a period of rapid change in drug using be- 
havior; the seventies seem likely to produce comparable changes 
in the related social attitudes and legal policies. It is difficult to 
see a near-term reversal of the current trend toward reducing or 
eliminating criminal sanctions against the user. Policies directed 
at the source and distribution will depend on: (a) their success 
in suppressing availability, and (b) the magnitude of the demand. 
Where the supply is not suppressed and the demand is high (of 
the order of present marijuana use), the arguments will be strong 
for regularizing sale in a manner similar to the control of alcohol. 
In the longer term, drug use and the associated social policy are 
likely to be determined by various other forces which shape so- 
ciety—political philosophy, social stability, psychopharmacologi- 
cal advances, and the requirements for individual productivity. 
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Man has always used chemical substances to change mood, feeling, and 
perception; he probably always will. The substances used will even 
upon the changes he desires or values and his perception of the effects of 
available substances in relation to those changes. Substances now widely 
used fall into three general categories: (a) Ups, (b) Downs, and (c) those 
which change the way one perceives one's self or one's physical and social 
environment. АП drug use, legal or illegal, involves risk at some dosage 
level for some individuals under some circumstances; determination of 
what risks are to be tolerated for what benefits is clearly a value judgment. 
The important issue then becomes who shall make these value judgments 
and according to what system of values. 


Drug use sounds like a fairly unitary phenomenon which 
ought to be, and unfortunately often is, rather simply described. 
Itis in fact an extremely complex set of phenomena. This com- 
plexity is a function of drugs themselves and how they interact 
with the organism, the amounts and patterns and frequency and 
settings of use of different drugs, and of the meaning and function 
of drug use to the individual and to society. Lack of recognition 


of these complexities is one of the main reasons for current con- 
ineffective individual and social 


fusion and controversy and for i 
action. 

Society at large has fallen into an either-or trap and has failed 

to make the discriminations so necessary for understanding and 

le believe that drugs are either 


lor intelligent action. Most peop AEN 
good or bad, safe or dangerous, that individuals are drug users 
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or non-users. Any meaningíul discussion of drug use must be 
based on careful discriminations among drugs and types of drug 
use, among people who use and how and why they use. 

There are some inescapable facts about drugs and drug ac- 
tion and about people and the things they do. They are not the 
“facts” most people seek. For a variety of historical and psycho- 
logical reasons most people find it difficult to think of drug effects 
in terms of probabilities and uncertainties, of dose-response 
curves, of multiple effects (some desirable and some undesirable), 
of reactions which vary from individual to individual and from 
time to time in the same individual. None of these are consistent 
with the widely held view of drugs as magic potions having within 
them great power over man and beast for good or for evil. Drugs 
have no effects until they interact with an organism— biologically, 
psychologically, and socially defined. Organisms, especially when 
they are human, are large or small, old or young, healthy or sick, 
happy or depressed, cautious or adventuresome, anxious or se- 
cure. Human organisms have language. They live in cultures and 
subcultures. АП of these variations and many more influence the 
drug-person interaction. Drugs do not have the ability to level 
these variations. In fact, they often enhance them. 

Whether the goal is to describe why, how, and with what ef- 
fect man uses chemicals, to control certain types of drug use, or 
to predict or influence drug use in the future, we must try to dis- 
criminate clearly between what chemicals do and what people do: 
Both are important, but they must not be confused. 


A Drug is a Drug 


The title of this special issue carefully avoids the word 
"drug." One can speculate that this was in order to include 
among man's chemical comforts a number of chemicals which 
many resist labeling as drugs and which are called beverages or 
cigarettes. Or perhaps it was to single out those chemicals which, 
among other things, alter man’s mood, feeling, or perception. In 
either case it avoids a word that currently arouses so much feeling 
and emotion that it has a drug-like effect in many. It may, how- 
ever, be the better part of wisdom to try to rehabilitate the term, 
difficult as that will be. As long as chemical comforts include sub- 
stances which are called drugs, whether they be medicines ап 
“good” or socially disapproved substances and “Ьай,” along wit 
substances called beverages and cigarettes, there is a great temp- 
tation to believe that they are indeed different and act according 
to different principles. 

From a strictly scientific point of view, drug is defined as any | 
substance which by its chemical nature affects the structure or 
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function of the living organism. This definition is objective. It is 
not based on value judgments about proper and improper, legal 
and illegal reasons for use. It includes medicines, both prescrip- 
tion and over-the-counter, socially disapproved substances which 
are increasingly and indiscriminately labeled “narcotics,” bev- 
erage alcohol, caffeine, cigarettes, and even foods. It also includes 
many agricultural and industrial chemicals and pollutants. It 
provides a basis from which to consider any special class of sub- 
stance no matter how it is classified or for what purpose it is used 
and assumes that all chemicals act according to the same basic 
principles. 


Biochemical Changes and Behavioral Changes 


АП drugs are chemicals or contain chemicals which interact 
with the complex biochemical system that is the living organism. 
Changes in that biochemical system are related to changes in the 
perceptions, feelings, and behavior of the organism in ways we as 
yet see only in a mirror darkly. й у 

Changes in perceptions, feelings, and behavior are a function 
of complex interactions among the nature of the substance, the 
amount present in the body at any one time, the route and speed 
of administration of the substance, the physiological characteris- 
tics and current physiological state of the individual, the psycho- 
logical characteristics and current psychological state of the in- 
dividual, the physical and social setting of the individual when 
he takes the substance, the reasons why he takes the substance, 
and what he expects the changes will be. Ad 

For every substance there is a dose response curve. This is 
simply a way of describing the ‘modal response of a given popula- 
tion to increasing amounts of that substance. It is a statistical 
abstraction with all that that implies. There are three critical 
points on such a curve. The first is the “effective” dose (ED50), 
which depends on what effect one is seeking or is ready to observe 
or measure. ED50 is the dosage level required to produce the 
desired effect in 50 percent of a given population; by definition 
this also means that 50 percent did not show the particular effect 
at ED50. It does not mean that there were not other effects at 


defining the response in this instance pre 
actual dose is, as in the other two instances 
tion. LD50 is that dosage vk ue: 

given group of animals die. To compe ers à 
this determination may change by а wide margin if the animals 
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are tested under stress, i.e., crowded into a small cage rather 
than housed normally. Even in medicine the safety of a drug is a 
function of the distance on the dose response curve between the 
effective dose and the toxic dose, and this will vary from individual 
to individual. 

АП drugs have multiple effects, most of which are termed 
“side effects.” Some of these side effects are harmful, some simply 
annoying; many of them occur in some people at dosage levels 
below those effective for the desired effect. Some are ignored or 
tolerated because the desired effect is valued; some are not tol- 
erated because the sought-for effect is not considered of sufficient 
value. A widely used minor tranquilizer, at dosage levels con- 
sidered effective in relieving psychic tension and resultant somatic 
symptoms, may in some individuals also produce such side effects 
as drowsiness, confusion, double vision, nausea, fatigue, depres- 
sion, jaundice, skin rash, ataxia, slurred speech, tremor, dizziness, 
and such paradoxical reactions as acute hyperexcited states, 
anxiety, insomnia, hallucinations, rage. Reducing the dosage 
level may reduce or eliminate many of these side effects, but at 
the same time the desired effect may be eliminated. 

The principal reason why drugs do not have predictable and 
reliable effects is because the other term in the drug-organism 
interaction is so complex and so variable. Except in high dosages, 
the effect of many drugs is more a function of non-drug factors 
than of the drug itself. So important are these factors that in many 
instances a placebo, or sugar pill, can produce “гис effects." 

Individuals vary in weight, age, sex, sickness and health, in 
the way in which they react to their perception of physiological 
and psychological changes in themselves and their physical and 
social environment, and in the meaning and significance of these 
perceptions to their personal and social adjustment. These are all 
influential factors in determining the response to any drug. Few 
have any difficulty recognizing and accepting this with regard to 
alcohol. Having ingested the same amount of alcohol, some in- 
dividuals will be gay and talkative, some relaxed and drowsy, 
some loud and boisterous, some aggressive, some abusive, some 
destructive. The difference is not the drug or the amount of the 
drug but the individual and the situation. But we call alcohol a 
beverage. 

All of these principles apply to all drugs but they are especial- 
ly influential when drugs act primarily on the central nervous 
system and modify mood, feeling, and perception. How they act 
and where they act within this system is in most cases still a mat- 
ter of hypothesis. How biochemical changes in the central nervous 
system are related to changes in behavior is still in the realm 0 
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conjecture. From the point of view of man's voluntary use of 
chemicals, the key factor is that they produce changes, at least 
some of which are valued. 

The effects of psychoactive drugs, like those of all drugs, are 
dose related. At low or moderate doses they are, even more than 
other drugs, a result of non-drug factors such as the psychological 
characteristics of the individual, the reasons why he uses the drug, 
what he expects the effects will be, the physical and social setting 
in which he uses it, how he perceives its use or non-use as instru- 
mental in contributing to or interfering with his important goals, 
how his friends, his sub-culture, and his society define and re- 
spond to his drug use. These psychological and social factors not 
only influence the reaction to a specific drug but they are key 
factors in determining use or non-use, choice of substance, and 
pattern and circumstances of use. 


Drugs Used for Medical Reasons 


The major drugs currently used, both legally and illegally, 
are chemical comforters. The largest single class of prescriptions 
is for mood changing drugs—for pain relievers, tranquilizers, 
anti-depressants, anti-anxiety drugs, stimulants, and sedatives. 
Alcohol and caffeine are almost universally used, and cigarette 
consumption remains high despite vigorous efforts to halt it. A 
high proportion of over-the-counter drugs fall in the same cate- 
gory as their names attest. д f 

All of these substances are increasingly used on a daily basis 
for varying periods of time, regularly enough and for long enough 
to be described validly as resulting in psychological dependence 
and, with prolonged use of increasing amounts of some, physio- 
logical dependence. aw 

In the majority of instances these drugs are used by adults. 
Except for alcohol, caffeine, and nicotine, which are not consid- 
ered drugs, they are deemed to be appropriate treatment for legiti- 
mate complaints and to contribute to the effective functioning of 
the individual in society—as long as they have the approval of the 
medical profession. UE 

In the case of alcohol and caffeine, both have been institu- 
tionalized socially rather than through medicine even though both 
drugs are or have been used medically. Both are used by most 
people as contributing to personal and social functioning. Exces- 


sive use of either may interfere, in a given individual, with his 


personal and social functioning. 
It is important to reiterate that all of these drugs act accord- 
ing to the principles discussed above. Their effects are a function 


of dose. For each there is an effective dose, a toxic dose, and, for 
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most, a lethal dose. All of them have multiple effects. Their side 
effects are often critical, including such common effects as drows- 
iness, distractibility, irritability, temporary lapse of memory, 
and, more rarely, hallucinations, intoxication, hyperexcitability, 
and similar phenomena. The effects of all of them at moderate 
dose levels are highly dependent on non-drug factors. At high dose 
levels, and for some individuals at much lower levels, all may be 
dangerous. Some have been demonstrated to produce a statistical- 
ly significant increase in chromosome breakage in white blood 
cells. Some, when taken during certain critical periods of preg- и 
nancy, produce a statistically significant increase in fetal defor- _ 
mities. 9 


Drugs Used for Non-Medical Reasons И 


Many of these same drugs and а host of others аге used by ` 
the young and the not-so-young without benefit of prescription 
and for non-medical reasons. The reasons for use аге still pri- 
marily to change mood or feeling but often not changes which | 
society considers appropriate. Ünder such circumstances the 
drugs are declared illegal and dangerous and their use criminal. _ 
Once this happens, their use is viewed from a totally different 
perspective. There is preoccupation with toxic reactions, with | 
the effects of high dosages, and with psychological dependence. _ 
There is a great interest in and concern for who uses them, how 
often, and why. Many are persuaded that these drugs, or even - 
the same drugs they use for approved reasons, are a completely _ 
different kind which act according to different principles. E 

All of these drugs have dose-response curves—elfective, toxic, — 
and lethal. The effects of all are influenced by the non-drug fac- _ 
tors discussed above; all have multiple effects; all have side effects; | 
some of which may be harmful and some of which сап be ignored; _ 
at high dose levels and for some individuals at much lower dose | 
levels, all may be dangerous. Some probably increase the prob- 
ability of chromosome breakage in white blood cells; it is likely 
that some increase the probability of fetal deformities during — 
critical periods of pregnancy. 


All Drugs Involve Risk 


All of this would suggest that there should be relatively тоге 
concern than is currently held for drugs used for medically ap- ^ 
proved reasons, and relatively less concern than the current level и 
of panic for drugs used for non-medically approved reasons. But 
there should be great concern for both. All drugs involve risks, 5016 i 
more than others. The real questions are: how much risk for what 


se 
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benefit? and who should decide and on what basis? These are 
“people problems,” not drug problems. 


Risk-Benefit Decisions are Value Judgments 


The discomforts of man are myriad. Throughout history he 
has sought relief from. cold, hunger, deprivation, anxiety, pain, 
and boredom, primarily through whatever substances were avail- 
able to him in his environment. In most instances these were 
plants which contained a variety of chemical substances which 
were identified only long after their use was established. Their 
effects were originally discovered by trial and error, and their 
virtues and dangers, whether real or imagined, became part of the 
lore of a group. Their continued use and spread was a function of 
the prevalence of the particular need that they were believed to 
fulfill and its relationship to the needs and values of the group 
or the society in which they were used. | 

Since as drugs they had effects other than those which were 
sought and their effects varied with amount, frequency of use, 
the characteristics of the user, the set and the setting in which 
they were used, different individuals and groups of individuals 
made different value judgments as to the appropriateness of the 
benefits and the seriousness of the risks. 

Through much the same basic processes, modern man has 
used a wide variety of chemical substances and the use of each 
substance or class of substances has been institutionalized. So- 
cieties have decided what needs are legitimate, what effects are 
valuable, what risks are tolerable. These decisions are usually 
made on the basis of the general attitudes, values, and beliefs 
which characterize the society ог powerful roups within it. They 
are based on value judgments about specific drugs, about drug 
effects, about the reasons for using drugs, and about the people 
who use or do not use them. These judgments lie in the eye of the 
beholder, not in the drug. } 

It is a basic psychological principle that man does not ordi- 
narily continue to do something that does not fulfill some need, 
real or imagined. To persist, behavior must be reinforced. To the 
extent that it does fulfill a need he will continue to do it, often at 
risk, unless it interferes with some more important need. If drug 
use does not fulfill some need it will be abandoned. The need may 
be closely related to real or imagined effects of the drug or may be 
social rather than chemical. Society's (or a sub-culture's) defini- 
tion of and response to use of a given substance, rather than any 


pharmacological or psychological effects of that substance, may 


give it meaning which determines th 
stop, or to continue use. Use of specific su 


he decision either to try, to 
bstances may determine 
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group membership or status within a group or among groups. It 
may function as either sign or symptom of rebellion, alienation, 
independence, sophistication. Persistence in or abandonment of a 
variety of behaviors is an important, though indirect, statement 
about individual and social values. 


DRUGS CURRENTLY USED 


Presently man seeks comfort with a wide variety of chemicals. 
Merely to describe the incidence or prevalence of the use or non- 
use of specific substances is not very useful even if it could be done 
reliably and validly. It may, in fact, lead to false conclusions. In 
order to describe use, it is essential to define use and to make 
distinctions among drugs and among patterns of use of specific 
drugs. Using LSD daily is a very different phenomenon than using 
marijuana daily. Smoking three joints in one evening once a week 
has a different meaning than one joint three times a week. 

Until recently, and even now except for some conducted sci- 
entifically, surveys have tended to distinguish only between any 
use and non-use, and between legal or illegal drugs or drug use. 
Legal is defined as for medically approved reasons and with medi- 
cal supervision, however indirect. Illegal is defined as for non- 
medically approved reasons or having no medically accepted uses. 
The criteria of use vs. non-use and legal vs. illegal substances | 
make for very strange bedfellows and serve primarily as an 1m- __ 
perfect measure of the prevalence of one particular category of 
deviant behavior. р 

Useful and meaningful assessments which can provide a basis 
for understanding and influencing drug use or abuse must, at а 
minimum, distinguish among drugs, or at least functionally 
meaningful groups of drugs, and among patterns of use of specific 
drugs or meaningful groups of drugs. Additionally it is helpful if 
the various uses of any specific drug are considered in the context 
of all similar drugs and use by any particular group in context of 
use by all groups. 


Alcohol 


Any survey of drugs which does not begin with alcohol can 
lead only to a distorted picture of drug use. Alcohol is the most 
commonly used comíorter. It is usually the first non-medical 
drug to be used. Acute and chronic effects of various patterns о 
use are well documented. The British Medical Council on At- 
coholism (New York Times, 1970) has estimated that there are _ 
300,000 teenage alcoholics (without defining alcoholic"). The 
Council is reported to consider that youthful alcoholism is а medi 
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ical and social problem that surpasses narcotic addiction and that 
the potential teenage drinking problem should give far more cause 
for alarm than does drug addiction. 

But alcohol is a drug! It is the fact that a psychoactive drug 
is being used in amounts and with a frequency which can result in 
all of the things implied in the designation as alcoholic which is 
significant, not simply that it is alcohol. 

Virtually every survey of adolescent drug use which has in- 
cluded alcohol use and has inquired into outcomes indicates that 
some use of alcohol is almost universal, and that adolescents 
report more bad outcomes from both single and repeated use of 
alcohol than of any other drug. 


Marijuana 

The next most frequently and widely used non-medical drug 
is marijuana. Estimates as to the number of Americans who have 
utilized marijuana at least once range from 12 to 20 million. АП 
surveys indicate tremendous variations from region to region, 
community to community. The National Institute of Mental 
Health has estimated (February, 1970), on the basis of all of the 
information available to it, that between 20 to 40 percent of all 
high school and college students have tried marijuana. Of this 
number, 65 percent had used marijuana less than ten times, 25 
percent occasionally when it was available, and 10 percent as of- 
ten as once a week. The most that this indicates is that between 7 
and 14 percent of students find marijuana use (not to be neces- 
sarily equated with the effects of marijuana as a drug) rewarding 
enough to use it occasionally, and 2 to 4 percent gain satisfaction 
sufficient to use it as often as once a week—at considerable legal 
risk. The more challenging figure, given current societal beliefs 
and reactions, is the 50 to 60 percent who never try or who try and 
do not continue to use it. 

Since marijuana is a drug, 
contains a number of drugs, it is n 
of all drugs, excessive amounts may рг 
effects may be annoying to some, harm 
panic reactions in the unwary. 


Ups 
“Ups” are primarily those drugs which are classified as stim- 
ulants. Caffeine, now institutionalized through the American 


breakfast, coffee break, and coffee shop, has at times in its history 
been illegal and painted as a villain. In amounts usually ingested, 
ant. For some, even small 


it is for most people a mild stimulant. For so 
amounts cause sleeplessness, jitteriness, irritability, or an upset 


or more accurately a plant which 
ot surprising that, as is true 
oduce toxic reactions. Side 
ful to others, and lead to 
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stomach. It is sold over-the-counter in concentrated form and is 
used in combination drugs to counteract the drowsiness which is 
often a side effect of a number of commonly used medications. 

Various forms of amphetamines (e.g., Benzedrine, Dexe- 
drine, Methedrine) are used both legally and illegally. They are 
classified as stimulants because of their action on the central ner- 
vous system. They also produce constriction of peripheral blood 
vessels, increase blood pressure and heart rate, relax smooth 
muscles of the stomach, intestines, and bladder, and suppress 
appetite. Which is effect and which is side effect depends on why 
they are taken. Because of their appetite suppressing effect they 
are widely used in weight reduction programs. Though perhaps 
helpful in temporarily suppressing appetite, they also produce 
feelings of energy and altertness, reduction in distractibility, 
relief of depression, and talkativeness in many individuals. Many 
who start using amphetamines for appetite reduction continue 
using them for these stimulant effects. 

Prolonged use of amphetamines in excessively high dosages 
may result, in some individuals, in development of psychotic 
symptoms with predominance of paranoid or persecutory ideas. 
When injected in high doses frequently over a period of several 
days (“speeding”), the result is long periods of activity and wake- 
fulness during which little food is eaten. At the end of such an 
episode there is a “crash.” This may be accompanied in some 
individuals by severe depression. When the response to that de- 
pression is more speed, as is often the case, a difficult and dan- 
gerous cycle may begin. 

Although legally classified as a narcotic, cocaine is a stimu- 
lant. Derived from the coca leaf, it has long been used to mask 
hunger and fatigue and to produce feelings of energy and power. 
Use of cocaine has recently increased in some areas. 


Downs 


“Downs” are usually equated with sedatives such as the 
barbiturates. If classified on the basis of how those who use them 
feel, rather than on the basis of chemical structure or medical 
use, they include alcohol, barbiturates, minor tranquilizers, ап 
the opiates. Medical and pharmacological arguments as to whet F 
er a substance is a sedative, a hypnotic, a hypnotic sedative, а 
depressant, or a narcotic (defined as producing sleep and stupor 
and relieving pain) are of little interest to the growing number 0 
amateur pharmacologists. To them they are all Downs. The 1m- 
portant fact is that they bring you down when you are up toz 
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high. Like alcohol, in sufficient amounts they all produce intoxi- 
cation in some individuals. 

It is significant that at least part of the increase in use of 
heroin is a result of its use to *come down" from a speed trip. It 
is possible that the “street pharmacology" may result in classifi- 
cations of drugs which will prove more useful in terms of under- 
standing and influencing non-medical drug use. 

Contrary to popular belief, alcohol is a “downer” and, it 
should be noted, illegal for those under a certain age (18 or 21, 
depending on state laws). 


LSD-like Drugs 

An increasing group of substances, almost all of which were 
originally of plant origin, have at least one thing in common. 
Their major effect is to change perceptions and to dissolve, at least 
temporarily, habitual ways of looking at the world and at one's 
self. There are more scientific ways of describing them, but, again 
reverting to the pragmatic street pharmacology, they are good for 
“tripping,” for exploring, for getting outside of one's self, for 
getting new insights, for "getting off the natural. For years 
prisoners have sought any means to “get off the natural," includ- 
ing raiding the kitchen for nutmeg. ater М 

To call these substances psychotomimetics, psychodysleptics, 
hallucinogens, or psychedelics, is to invite argument. In some 
individuals under some circumstances, they result in reactions 
which resemble psychoses. In many individuals at some dosage 
levels, there are most certainly deviations from “normal in per- 
ception and functioning which are exactly what is sought. They, 
like many other drugs, may produce hallucinations or pseudo- 
hallucinations in some individuals at some dosage level, but this 
does not help in understanding their use or their appeal. Many 
insist that their effects are mind-manifesting (psychedelic). To 
use any one of these terms involves a value judgment based, in 
most instances, on overgeneralization without regard for dose 
and for individual differences in response. 1 

Included in this group of substances are LSD, mescaline, 
psilocybin, THC? (A?-Trans-tetrahydracannabinol derived from 


cannabis), to mention only a few. Street pharmacologists have 
rimarily combinations 


discovered or produced others which are р 

of these athe variety of other drugs—STP, LBJ, FDA, PCP, 
HOG, PEACE, the list is endless. They appear, cause a flurry in 
establishment circles while they are analyzed, result in some sick 
young people, and generally go away, ог, what is most alarming, 
go down the age scale. 
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Solvents 


Among younger adolescents in some areas, airplane glue 
and a number of solvents are inhaled, primarily for their intoxi- 
cating effect. Getting drunk or feeling dizzy has always appealed 
to some youngsters. Alcohol has been and still is the drug of 
choice. Perhaps because they are easier for a youngster to obtain, 
perhaps because they are defined as more daring, solvents of all 
kinds are used for this purpose. 

It is becoming increasingly academic to engage in scientific 
discussions of the properties and actions of any of these sub- 
stances. They are available only on the black market and the only 
assurance that they are what they are thought to be and contain 
any approximation of the dose reported is what someone told 
someone who says so. Except for amphetamines, barbiturates, 
and other drugs produced legally but diverted into the illegal 
market there is virtually no quality control. Although mescaline 
would seem to be replacing LSD as a drug of choice, there is very 
little if any pure mescaline on the market. 


BEYOND DRUGS TO PEOPLE 


In order to understand current non-medical drug use it is 
necessary to go far beyond the cataloguing of substances (phar- 
macologically defined where possible), the listing of effects; and 
the counting of users and non-users of each. The focus must shift 
from drugs to people, go beyond pharmacological effects to the 
meaning and function of drug use. The response of society and o 
various social groups is crucial in determining that meaning. 

Just as there is a dose response curve for drugs, there is a изе 
response curve for drug use. This curve is also a statistical ab- 
straction hiding tremendous individual variability, and it too has 
at least three critical points: initial use, continued use, and com- 
pulsive use. J 

Initial use has less to do with a drug and its pharmacological 
action than with the significance of drug use and expectations o! 
effect. It involves an individual and his beliefs about a drug and 
its effects, and it involves society and how it defines that drug and 
its users. Reasons for experimenting include curiosity, a desire for 
some physical, psychological, or social change, social pressure 
and communicating to friends, family, or society something about 
one’s identity. Of significance are social definitions of drug us 
as adult, daring, deviant, “cool.” Choice of substance is a function 
of availability, of beliefs about the effects, and of the status of use 
of the substance as socially defined. 
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The majority of experimenters do not become users. Curios- 
ity is satisfied; status is gained; it did not do what it was supposed 
to do; it was unpleasant or frightening; it is not worth the risk. 

Whether an individual continues to use a substance is deter- 
mined by the degree to which it serves some personal or socially 
meaningful function, the degree to which its use brings about 
some physical, psychological, or social change, real or imagined, 
which is perceived as more pleasant than unpleasant, more de- 
sirable or functional than undesirable or disfunctional. Desirable 
and functional need not correspond to stated social norms. 

The reasons for continuing may or may not be related to rea- 
sons for trying. In the process of use, new functions of use may 
develop. These may lead to continued use, to intensified use, or 
to abandoning use. What started from curiosity may be continued 
because it was fun, because it provided acceptance into a group, 
or because it made one feel better. 4 

The majority of users remain at the moderate level, using 
moderately and on "appropriate" occasions, as in the case of 
alcohol. They are able to enjoy whatever benefits they find and 
avoid the hazards of excessive amounts and frequency of use. For 
them their drug use does not become a central factor in their lives. 

When use goes beyond moderate in amount and frequency 
and appropriate in occasion, two factors become crucial. The first 
is the centrality of the function served by the drug use and the 
second involves characteristics of the particular substance used. 
Drug use which serves an important function for a given individ- 
ual usually requires repeated use since its effects are necessarily 
temporary and in most instances do nothing more than produce 
a temporary change. Relief of persisting pain, anxiety, or depres- 
sion, escape from unpleasant realities, avoidance o painful ex- 
periences, support of a social role or identity, or any of the central 
personal and social functions drug use can appear to serve, require 
continued drug use. ‹ 

Some drugs, notably opiates, alcohol, barbiturates, amphet- 
amines, and nicotine, produce tolerance. With repeated frequent 
use, increasing amounts are required to produce the same effect. 
Not only do these drugs produce tolerance but, if used in sufficient 
amounts with sufficient frequency over a long enough period of 
time, they produce physiological dependence. The drug must be 
used to feel normal and to avoid being physically ill. The amount, 
frequency, and length of use necessary to produce physiological 
dependence varies with the drug and with the individual. — 

Physical and psychological dependence on a drug which at 
best provides temporary relief of symptoms or escape from real- 
ity, especially if that drug is illegal and expensive, 1s good for 
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neither the individual nor society. But relatively few who use 
become dependent in this sense. 


THE REAL DRUG PROBLEM 


Historically, the use of drugs outside of medicine has served 
to explain all manner of social deviance. In the process it has be- 
come a symbol and a means of communicating deviance. As such 
it can also serve as a badge and a rallying point for groups that 
wish to proclaim their deviance. A number of different groups 
have adopted drug use both as a rationale for particular subcul- 
tures and as a response to the problems encountered in being 
deviant. 

LSD was not what Timothy Leary and the League for Spirit- | 
ual Discovery were all about. The League was a direct attack on 
majority values which were considered to be hypocritical. Mari- 
juana was not what the hippies were all about. The original hippie | 
movement was a rebellion against and a retreat from a dominant | 
society which, in their eyes, was not living according to the values 
it proclaimed. 

Man has always sought chemical comforts. Which chemical 
for which discomfort has varied from time to time and from place 
to place. Until recently, on balance, man has mostly used the 
chemical comforts with reasonable intelligence, in moderate 
amounts, and on appropriate occasions, in order to make life more | 
pleasant, to feel better, to relieve temporary malaise, to facilitate | 
social activity, and to solidify groups. He probably always will. | 
But something new has been added. Technology has produced a | 
bewildering array of new and complex drugs specifically fashioned 
to do particular things. When these drugs are used to prevent or 
to cure states agreed upon as disease we hail them. When they 
produce side effects which for some become main effects, i.e., 
sought in their own right, we become uneasy. When they are used 
to change mood or modify behavior, to get high, to improve mem- 
ory, to reduce aggression, to make the unruly manageable, serious 
questions are raised. 

According to what criteria are effects to be judged acceptable 
or unacceptable? Is it desirable to improve memory or intelli- 
gence, to reduce aggression? Who shall decide, the individual or 
society? Who within society? Who shall decide which drugs shall 
be developed for which purposes? These questions are already 
with us and are at the heart of the current “drug problem.” 

In order to approach an intelligent consideration of these 
issues there must be an understanding of what drugs are and how 
they act, what drugs do and what people do, the complex personal 
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factors which influence the outcomes of drug use, the role of soci- 
ety's definition of and response to any particular drug use by any 
particular group in, determining the nature and extent of the out- 
comes of that use. As the nature of the biochemicalorganism is 
better understood, and it will be,and as the relationship of bio- 
chemical changes to changes in behavior is pursued, and it is 
being pursued, the nature and range of possible behavior modifi- 
cation will be expanded and the challenges increased. 


SUMMARY 


Some of man’s chemical comforts are called drugs, some are 
not; some are illegal and some are legal. Regardless of label or 
of legal status, all are drugs and all act according to the same 
basic principles. The effects of all are a function of complex inter- 
actions between an amount and pattern of use of the substance 
and the individual, physiologically, psychologically, and socially 
defined. The meaning and function, real or imagined, that effect 
and use of a drug serve for a given individual or group of individ- 
uals determine to a major degree the substance used, the pattern 
and frequency of use, and the outcomes of use. Meaning and 
function may be determined by either personal or social factors. - 

Drugs currently in use, both legally and illegally, are pri- 
marily Ups, Downs, or any of a variety of substances which 
change perceptions of the self or of the social or physical environ- 
ment. Choice of substance is a function of the individual’s reasons 
for use and his beliefs about the effectiveness of a given substance 
in relation to those reasons. Amount and pattern of use are more 
important than the mere fact of use. Distinctions must be made 
at least among experimenters, regular users, and compulsive 
users. The definition of each will vary from substance to sub- 
stance. j 
All drugs involve risks at some dosage level, in some people, 
under some circumstances. The real question is: How much risk 
should be tolerated for what benefit and who should decide? This 


is a question of values, not of drugs. 
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Pharmacological studies of marijuana during the past three years have 
confirmed most of the clinical effects of the drug reported before. The 
outstanding effects are an initial alteration of mood characterized by 
euphoria, followed by alteration of consciousness characterized by sleepi- 
ness. Other mental effects reminiscent of those observed with psychotomi- 
metic drugs, such as alterations in time perception, visual perception, 
auditory perception, changes in ability to remember or keep track of 
things, and depersonalization, may be observed after higher doses of the 
drug. In general, the severity of effects parallels the dose of drug closely, 
so that generalizations about effects of marijuana must be qualified ac- 
cording to the dose used. As most use of marijuana in Western society 
employs relatively small doses, the drug may appear to be more innocuous 
than would be the case if the dosage pattern should be changed by use of 


increasingly potent materials. 


Marijuana is certainly one of the oldest of all socially used 
drugs, its use being recorded several millenia ago. It may also be 
one of the most frequently used drugs, as current estimates vary 
between 200 and 300 million users throughout the world. During 
the past decade a remarkable increase in the social use of this drug 
has occurred in Western society, SO that at the moment several 
million people in the United States, mostly youth, are reckoned to 
be periodic pot-heads. This recent trend has stimulated renewed 
Interest in the pharmacological effects of the drug, especially as 
these may relate to socially undesirable consequences. Although 
à similar condition prevailed thirty years ago on a much smaller 
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scale, the rather sketchy research instigated by the LaGuardia 
Commission (Mayor's Committee on Marihuana, 1944) was all ` 
that resulted. Subsequently, the problem dropped out of sight — 
and little additional scientific work was undertaken. 

Recently two scientific developments, concurrent with the. 
social problems created by the drug's revival, have made possible: 
true pharmacological studies of marijuana. One has been the 
development of chemical techniques which allow one to quantify” 
natural materials on the basis of their content of tetrahydrocan- | 
nabinol (THC) so that control of dose is achieved (Song, Kanter, | 
& Hollister, 1970). The second has been the successful synthesis 
of a number of marijuana constituents, most importantly delta-1- 
THC, the major—if not sole—active component. As both develop- 
ments are only recent, it is too early to tell how much new infor- 
mation we shall finally discover about this old drug. For present 
purposes, we shall consider recent studies of the action of the drug 
in man. 


General Considerations About Marijuana 


The tall annual herb from which the drug is obtained 
hemp, related to the fig tree and the hop. Both male and female 
forms come to flower on separate plants which were named Can- 
nabis sativa by Linnaeus in 1753; different varieties are сае 
Cannabis indica or americana. The stem of the male plant is used 
make the fiber known as hemp. Despite the former notion t 
only the female flowers contained active material, it now see! 
clear that the content of THC is about equal in plants of each s 
There are vast differences in the content of THC between the 
various parts of the plant; the stems contain little or none, t 
leaves an appreciable amount, and the flowering tops the most. 
Depending upon such factors as type of plant, environment 
which it was grown, degree of *manicuring," and age since har- 
venne; THC content of natural marijuana may vary from 0 
to 2%. 

Cannabis has known many names over the years: bhang, 
ganja, charas, marijuana (or marihuana), muggles, reefer, or tea 
The name marijuana probably originated in Mexico as a combi- 
nation of the proper names, “Maria” and “Juan.” Hash-eesh is 
an Arabic word which literally means **dried herb." Hashish Н 
the dried resin of cannabis, which may be squeezed or extract pi 
from the plant by a number of processes. The resin has a much 
higher THC content than the whole plant materials, rangi 
from 2 to 20%. The resin may be taken in many ways: as а cani 
or a sweet, an additive to a drink, or eaten or smoked direct 
The leaves and flowers of the plant are dried, pulverized, 
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smoked, often in cigarettes, the most common mode for using 
marijuana in Western countries. 

Marijuana is often classified as a weak hallucinogen, as it 
evokes the characteristic perceptual and psychic changes of hal- 
lucinogens only at relatively high doses. Another reason the drug 
is considered weak is that sedation limits the extent of the hal- 
lucinogenic effects of high doses. In a sense, marijuana contains 
its own antidote to hallucinogenic effects. Finally, marijuana 
preparations, being derived from a natural product, vary consid- 
erably in their potency. Most commonly available ones in the 
U.S. are weak. Perhaps the generally mild and limited intoxica- 
tion it induces makes it preferred over strong intoxicants and 
considered innocuous by its devotees. 


Some Chemical and Pharmacological Considerations 


Of the three principal constituents in marijuana (cannabi- 
diol, tetrahydrocannabinol (THC), and cannabinol), only THC 
has been definitely proven to be active. Two isomers of the THC 
exist in marijuana; the delta-1 isomer accounts for about 99% 
of the total THC, while the delta-6 isomer often can not be clearly 
identified in chemical analyses. A number of other THC isomers 
analogs have been synthesized, and appear to be active (see 

elow). K 
The availability of synthetic delta-1-THG, as well as chemi- 
cal techniques for quantilying its content in marijuana, has made 
possible for the first time pharmacological studies which provide 
some but not complete precision in dose. When the material is 
smoked, a still uncertain and perhaps variable fraction of THC 
is destroyed by pyrolysis. Some is lost by smoke escaping into 
the air or exhaled incompletely absorbed from the respiratory 
dead space. Because the efficiency of delivery of a dose by smoking 
may be rather low, THC may ultimately prove much more potent 
than it now seems to be. Synthetic delta-1-THC and marijuana 
extracts are also active by mouth. However, it seems probable 
that some THC may be inactivated within the gastrointestinal 
tract or during its passage through the intestinal mucosa and 
liver. As no method for the quantitative estimation of THC levels 
in plasma or urine is available, the pharmacokinetics of THC is 
unknown. ' 

When smoked, absorption of THC is rapid and effects appear 
within seconds to minutes. If the marijuana 15 of low potency, 
effects may be subtle and brief. Seldom do they last longer than 
two to three hours after a single cigarette, although users prolong 
effects by repeated smoking. Oral doses delay the onset of symp- 
toms for 15 minutes to two hours. Because synthetic THC and 
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marijuana extracts require non-polar solvents, even the adminis- 
tration of accurate doses for animal pharmacological studies has. 
been a problem, despite the greater latitude of animal experi- 
mentation. 

Because of the dual route of administration, as well as the 
still unsettled problem of whether natural marijuana materials 
have activity different from that of delta-1- THC, we shall consider 
each type of clinical study separately. Very likely all activity is 
determined by the quantity of delta-1-THC, the only difference 
being in the delivery of the dose by different routes of administra- 
tion. 


STUDIES USING SYNTHETIC DELTA-1-THC ORALLY 


Three groups have now published on the effects of oral doses 
of synthetic delta-1-THC in man. The group at the Addiction 
Research Center, U.S. Public Health Service Hospital, Lexington 
employed doses of 10 to 30 mg, or 120 to 480 ug/kg (Isbell, Goro- 
detsky, Jasinski, Claussen, Spulak, & Korte, 1967). In our study 
at the Palo Alto VA Hospital (Hollister, Richards, & Gillespie, 
1968), the doses were 30 to 70 mg, or 341 to 946 ug/kg. A group 
from the National Institute for Mental Health (Waskow, Olsson, 
Salzman, & Katz, 1970) used a single dose of 20 mg, not specify- 
ing the weight of the subjects. Across the three groups, however, 
a rather wide range of dose was explored. It should be emphasized 
that, even accounting for the lesser potency of the material when 
given orally as compared to smoking, most doses were beyond 
those which might be obtained from smoking an ordinary mari- 
juana cigarette. The doses might be more comparable to those 
obtained from smoking several cigarettes of reasonable quality. 
or from smoking hashish. [ 


Physiological Effects 


No changes in pupil size, respiratory rate, or deep tendon. 
reflexes were observed. We found no change in oral temperature 
of any consequence, but the NIMH group reported a slight but 
consistent decline. All experimenters have commented on the 
constant increase in pulse rate, often one of the first signals of the 
drug effect. Blood pressure tends to fall slightly or remains un- 
changed; at higher doses, we observed two faints among 29 trials 
covering the entire range of doses. Conjunctival reddening is also. 
constantly observed, and in this case indicates that it is not an 
artifact produced by irritation from smoke. We measured muscle 
strength using the finger ergograph and could demonstrate muscle: 
weakness objectively, as compared with pre-treatment measures. 


[ 
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Muscle weakness followed other clinical effects of the drug over 
time. 


Perceptual and Psychic Changes 


Euphoria was most pronounced in our subjects, who were 
normal graduate students. It was less marked in the Lexington 
series, which used imprisoned former drug addicts, or in the 
NIMH group of subjects, who were prisoners at a correctional 
institution. Sleepiness was constantly observed, and often a deep 
sleep followed the higher doses. Time sense was altered, hearing 
less discriminant, vision apparently sharper with many visual 
distortions. Depersonalization, difficulty in concentrating and 
thinking, and dream-like states were prominent. Many of these 
symptoms were similar to those produced by psychotomimetics 
of the LSD-mescaline-psilocybin class. On self-reporting mood 
scales, our subjects became more friendly initially as compared 
with pre-treatment, but less so with the passage of time; less 
aggressive, especially late in the course; less clear-thinking per- 
sistently; sleepy, especially after three hours; euphoric persistent- 
ly; and dizzy persistently. The NIMH group found only increased 
sleepiness and less clear-thinking, but their comparisons were 
made against a placebo control rather than against baseline, and 
were ratings by others rather than the subjects themselves. 


Psychometric Tests 

We used repetitive psychometric tests of arithmetic ability 
or drawing freehand, both of which were impaired in different 
ways. The arithmetic test, a familiar and simple task, showed a 
slowing of performance against time, with maintained accuracy. 
The drawing test, less familiar and more difficult, showed reduced 
accuracy with no slowing of performance, probably indicating 
some loss of finer judgment. The NIMH group found that ac- 


curacy of serial addition was impaired, but that the drug had no 
say the alphabet, or repeat 


effect on ability to count backwards, 
digits lorwards or backwards. 


Biochemical Tests ү! 
We were the only group to attempt these measures. Plasma 
free fatty acids pis Se pate unlike the case with drogs 
of the LSD type. Blood glucose values were also upchansen e- 
spite the abundant literature indicating that marijuana pro nee 
hypoglycemia. The lack of change in plasma glucose values 
now been verified on numerous occasions. Both creatinine an 
phosphorus clearance were temporarily decreased, a phenomenon 
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which has been observed with LSD, and whose significance 
still unclear (Hollister & Sjoberg, 1964). 


Comparisons with Other Modes of Administration and Other Materials 


We compared delta-1-THC with the synthetic delta-3-TH 
homolog, synhexyl. The latter has been studied rather extensively 
in the past for possible clinical utility (Parker & Wrigley, 195 
On the whole, the changes reported above were also produced b 
synhexyl, but the approximate ratio in potency to delta-1- THO: 
was 1:3, synhexyl being weaker. This drug was slower in on: 
of action by about one hour, but longer-lasting in equivalent 
doses. D 

The Lexington group compared the effect of taking THO 
orally with its effects when smoked following addition of kno 
quantities to cigarettes. They estimate that potency is increas 
approximately three-fold by smoking as compared with taki 
the same material by mouth (Isbell et al., 1967). As might 
expected, effects come on much more quickly, but are of brief 
duration, when the material is smoked. Isbell and Jasinski (19 
have compared the effects of smoked THC (75 to 225 ug/ 
with those of LSD given intramuscularly in doses of 0.5 to 
ug/kg. Subjective effects between the two drugs were not readi 
distinguished, but objective differences were marked: LSD 
creased body temperature, systolic and diastolic blood pressu 
deep tendon reflexes, and dilated pupils while THC had none 
these effects. We made a retrospective comparison of the effe 
of LSD and THC taken orally and came to similar conclusio; 
regarding the objective differences (Hollister & Gillespie, 196 
Subjectively, we thought that THC produced less total impa 
ment with more euphoria and dreamlike states than LSD at co 
parable doses and that, unlike the latter drug, sedation was а 
prominent feature with THC, with most subjects falling asle 
In general, we have seen less psychotomimetic effects than t 
Lexington group. 


STUDIES USING ORAL DosEs OF MARIJUANA EXTRACTS 


We have completed additional experiments using extracts 
marijuana, gauging doses on the basis of THC content. We һа 
used doses ranging from 5 to 60 mg, as well as making compa 
sons between these and the placebo extract. Even at the smal 
dose, all subjects had appreciable clinical effects as compa 
with placebo; at the larger doses, psychotomimetic effects W 
observed. In general, one had the impression that the effects P 
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duced by these extracts were comparable to those which would 
have been produced by similar doses of synthetic THC. 

Tests comparing the effects of 20, 40, and 60 mg THC- 
equivalent doses of extracts with placebo indicate that while long- 
term memory (tested by subtraction of serial sevens) was main- 
tained, short-term memory (tested by the span of forward and 
backward remembered digits) was impaired (Melges, Tinklen- 
berg, Hollister, & Gillespie, 1970). Along with this was an im- 
pairment of a more complex task, goal-directed serial alternation, 
in which successive subtractions and additions had to be made to 
reach a specified end number. The latter task requires the reten- 
tion, coordination, and serial ordering of memories relevant to a 
specific goal which must also be kept in mind. Disturbance of 
this type has been termed temporal disintegration. A measure of 
depersonalization correlated quite highly with temporal disin- 
tegration (Melges, Tinklenberg, Hollister, & Gillespie, 1971). 
Both confusion and depersonalization are prominent clinical 
features of the intoxication from marijuana. i 

Hollister and Gillespie (1971) have compared marijuana 
extracts with ethanol and dextroamphetamine in regard to their 
ellects on mood and mental functions. Marijuana and ethanol 
were most alike in their effects, causing decreased activity and a 
tendency to impair certain psychometric tests as well as per- 
formance on the simple reaction time test. Marijuana was dis- 
tinctly different from the other two drugs in regard to time estima- 
tion, resulting in longer estimates. : 

A group at the University of Utah has also made use of mari- 
juana extracts for clinical studies (Clark & Nakashima, 1968). 
They too have been impressed with the disruptive effects of mari- 
juana on sequential thought, suggesting impairment of rapid uni 
sion making and short-term memory. They have noted, as have 
others, a great variability in performance during marijuana 1n- 
toxication which may be related to the fact that subjects go 1n- 
and-out,” the effects seeming to come and go in cycles or waves. 


STUDIES WITH SMOKED MARIJUANA 


As marijuana is more commonly smoked than taken oray 
some investigators feel that proper studies can be done only by 
utilizing this particular route of administration. The major argu- 
ment is that smoking native marijuana may include other лн 
materials present in the plant which are not found in synthetic 


ТНС or extracts, or that the process of combustion may create 


new active materials. No proof for either assertion is at hand. The 
even when one knows the 


disadvantages are great: The dose, 
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amount in the cigarette, is impossible to judge as variations in 
technique of smoking may create tremendous variations in deliy- 
ery of the dose. 

The first study (Weil, Zinberg, & Nelson, 1964) provided 
marijuana in cigarettes, the putative doses being 4.5 and 18 mg 
which were compared with a placebo smoke, made from stems of 
male plants and believed to be free of active materials. Naive 
smokers experienced few subjective effects, although they showed 
an increased heart rate and conjunctival injection. Experienced 
smokers of marijuana reported a typical “high,” not much elab- 
orated upon. Performance on the digit-symbol substitution test 
and the pursuit rotor test was impaired, but curiously the usually ` 
more sensitive continuous performance test was unchanged. No 
changes in blood sugar were found. In general, the effects of the. 
drug smoked in this fashion were found to be relatively mild and — 
innocuous, leading the investigators to take a sanguine view of - 
the social use of the drug. 

Another study (Crancer, Dille, Delay, Wallace, & Haykin, 
1966) tested driving skill, using a driving simulator, in subjects: 
who were tested following the smoking of two marijuana cigar- 
ettes over a thirty-minute period and following consumption of - 
walloping doses of alcohol, as well as following no treatment. 
Under marijuana conditions, speedometer errors were increased, 
suggesting that the subjects did not monitor the speedometer as 
carefully as they might have normally, but driving was otherwise 
little impaired. As might have been expected, marked impairment 
was observed from the high doses of alcohol, which were intended 
to approximate blood levels of 100 mg per 100 ml. Such highly 
controversial findings have elicited criticism directed at the fact 
that the doses of the two drugs were disproportionate, that a dose- 
response curve was not obtained and that simulated driving might 
not be an adequate model for real life (Kalant, 1969). Other ob- 
jections are that smoking delivers an uncertain dose of drug and 
that most marijuana users tend to titrate their rate of smoking to 
a desired clinical high. The earlier study of smoked marijuana 
found that most effects dissipated by the end of one hour and that - 
many subjects had mild effects. Although the authors were careful 
not to state that the marijuana did not affect one’s ability to drive 
a car, it is unfortunate that many lawyers and courts may draw 
this conclusion. Sometimes it is better not to be so scientific. Since 
our first experiments, we have simply asked subjects when they 
were high, “Ро you think you could drive a car now?" Without 
exception the answer has been, “No!” 

We have compared the effects of smoking ordinary tobacco 
cigarettes containing 12 mg of delta-1-THC with those containing. 
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15 mg of delta-3-THC or 15 mg of synhexyl, as well as with those 
treated with a placebo extract. Delta-1-THC produced much the 
same effects from smoking as reported above when given orally, 
except that the onset of action was more rapid and the course 
more intense. The other two preparations were less active, prob- 
ably being only 1/3 to 1/6 as potent as the delta-1-THC. Some 
ellects were noted from placebos, largely attributable to the 
rather unusual technique of smoking marijuana as compared with 
conventional cigarettes. Only one of six placebo trials was rated 
as producing more effects than any of the 18 drug trials, however. 
It seems clear that other isomers of THC as well as some homo- 
logs may also have activity, suggesting the possibility of producing 
many synthetic or semisynthetic THC-like preparations which 
may have specific types of pharmacological effects. 


SOME SOCIAL PROBLEMS POSED BY MARIJUANA 


The social use of marijuana under most circumstances is 
based upon relatively weak doses of THC and is consequently a 
mild intoxication. In part this is due to the very low THC content 
of much of the marijuana available for social use, as well as to 
the intrinsic difficulty in administering a dose efficiently by means 
of smoking. Consequently, one should be extremely cautious in 
generalizing about the social desirability of the drug on such 
limited experience. Higher doses of the drug indicate that one 
can expect the full range of psychotomimetic effects and their 
complications when stronger materials become more generally 
available. The present comparison of marijuana with alcohol is 
based on a dose somewhat akin to that present in à 296 alcoholic 
content beer rather than a 43% alcoholic content gin. If only the 
lormer alcoholic beverage were available, our social problems 
with alcoholism might be quite a bit different. › т 

With this analogy in mind, it might be well to consider in at 
method might be preferable if marijuana were to be admitted to 
the company of social drugs. The history of marijuana use seems 
to indicate that it stays in cultures once 1t has gained wide accep- 
tance. Quite possibly the time is not far distant when we must 
make such a choice. If so, we may do well to distinguish үе 
marijuana preparations of varying potency just em ue о au 
legally in regard to beers and wines on the one hand, and spiritou 
iquors on the other. Native marijuana from the U.S. ranges in 
THC content from very small amounts, such as 0.05%, to a mou 
mum of 1.5%. Recent evidence suggests that some coated * 
cannabis consistently produce high yields of нне еи D | 
Others yield only low contents. Imported materials, such as 
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juana from Mexico or Vietnam, are probably even more pot 
than that grown in the U.S. The resin, hashish, or various 
tracts may be produced at very high potencies. Hashish varies. 
between 2 and 20% THC content; I have examined an extract 
which was easily made to 70% THC content. Many countries, 
faced with the problem of trying to tame alcoholic beverages, hav 
differentiated among them, taxing the more potent beverage 
heavily while promoting low prices for the weaker forms. A simil 
legal and tax strategy might be considered if marijuana eventua 
becomes a social drug. : 

As more potent preparations of marijuana have become avail 
able, the same types of adverse mental reactions have occurred as 
have previously been described for hallucinogens (Grossmai 
1969). “Bad trips,” usually acute panic reactions, are attribute 
to poor subjects or threatening environments, but may simpl) 
be due to inadvertent overdoses. Precipitation of schizophrenic- 
like psychoses or depressions is relatively infrequent considering 
the wide-spread use of the drug and its attraction to many emo: 
tionally disturbed youth. On the other hand, it may be that for 
many youth marijuana's sedative and euphoriant effects m 
constitute more of a treatment than a treat. 

The possibility must be considered that a subtle chro 
brain syndrome may result from chronic marijuana use. Mu 
anecdotal evidence from Mediterranean countries suggests t 
chronic users of marijuana may become unkempt, irritable, am 
forgetful, with loss of motivation. Some physicians report simil 
signs developing in youth who chronically use hallucinogens. 
many of these youth are those most favored by education апа 
opportunity, such a change may represent a “‘brain drain" ol 
enormous social consequence. 

The loss of critical judgment so evident during use of ma 
juana and hallucinogens may be harmless when it merely lead: 
to spurious insights. When it has led to belief in supernatu 
powers, serious injuries and deaths have occurred. Adequ 
doses of these drugs are likely to impair most intellectual or mo 
functions, and the risks of operating motor vehicles must be co 
parable to those attendant on alcohol intake. 

Finally, one must consider that the use of drugs such as th 
may lead to use of more dangerous drugs. Marijuana does 
produce strong dependence. Physical dependence is not kno 
to occur and psychological dependence hardly seems strongel 
than with other socially used drugs. Still, some users progres? 
from marijuana, hallucinogens, and barbiturates, usually tak 
orally, to self-administration by intravenous injection of 
of amphetamines and heroin. The risk of such a progression 
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be a simple statistical one, with varying proportions of users 
moving from one step-to another and the risk of eventually using 
heroin equal to the product of the risks attendant to each separate 
step. If so, the statistical risk of heroin use would be small, and its 
evolution would require time. 

Some years ago, we predicted that a progression to heroin 
might take several years to evolve, manifestations not being evi- . 
dent clearly until the early 1970s. An alarming increase in heroin 
users has occurred in the U.S. during the past year. The number 
of users, which had remained rather stable in proportion to the 
population for 25 years, is judged to have doubled or tripled. 
Further, the pattern of use has shifted from the urban ghetto, 
involving non-assimilated minority groups, to one affecting. white, 
native, middle-class, suburban youth. Whether this phenomenon 
represents the yield from the drug cult of the 1960s is unknown, 
but its implications are ominous. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The work accomplished on marijuana during the past three 
years has not really added a whole lot of new information which 
wasn't known before. Some myths have been laid to rest. Many 
questions are still unsettled. Among the latter, such socially im- 
portant questions as whether deleterious personality changes 
result from chronic use of the drug can not be studied experi- 
mentally. We shall be forced to devise scientific methods for eval- 
uating these effects of marijuana on its users, who perform experi- 
ments on themselves that none of us would attempt. Whether or 
not the current drug revolution will wait for our answers remains 
to be seen. 
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A polemic in which it is argued that the use of drugs among contemporary 
erent behaviors and mystiques 


American youth is but one of many diff 

pervading their life. Thus, a fascination with the encounter, with ethnicity, 
with expressive politics, with nomadism, with sexuality, as well as with 
drugs, suggests that youth are engaged in a frustrating dialectic between 
freedom and commitment. The search for freedom is not political but 
rather a groping for sensate and affectual liberation. The dilemma posed 
by the inevitable constraints of commitment generates an awesome para- 
dox which accounts for the anguish of the generation. 


To generalize about contemporary American youth is to 
deny the only thing we really know about them: they are, like all 
human beings, infinitely complex and diverse in their behaviors. 
It is an exercise in ignorance, then, to draw a portraiture of an 
entire generation. Nor is it a less grievous error to take a behavior 
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thought to be pervasive among youth and characterize it throu 
encapsulation. Drug usage, for example, cannot be isolated f 
other activities and mystiques; indeed, its meaning resides 
fabric of other behaviors. 

But if we cannot talk of youth in general out of ignorance, and 
if we cannot talk of a specific behavior for fear of rendering the 
behavior meaningless, we can talk of things “іп the air"—of idea 
and speculations and ruminations and possibilities. Further, 
can identify behaviors that some youths engage in at some times 
we can observe that many youths concern themselves with certai 
things; and we can know that a small group of youths experimen 
with a cluster of behaviors and that these behaviors, as a totality 
say something about the specific concerns of that group. Whi 
is a tortured way of saying that this essay concerns itself wi 


any actual population of individuals; it is a paper about curre 
of concern. 1 


Hanging Loose and the New Freedom 


With this caution in mind, we argue that contemporary 4 
erican youth hang loose—or at least they try to. It is an admira 
state of being. And it bothers their parents. y 

To “hang loose" means to achieve a state of freedom 
beyond the conventional political freedoms of eníranchisemt 
and an equitable distribution of power; it means a liberat 
from the obligations presumed in conventional interperso! 
involvement and internal moral pressures. To hang loose is t 
declare an independence from pernicious demands, especia 
those that have become stereotyped or ritualized. Hanging lo 
is the operational derivative of the cult of experience. Its antith 
is to be up-tight, a constraint on experience which has the qua 
of bondage. 

The new freedom of contemporary youth is a freedo: n 
experience in regard both to affect and to sensation. But like. 
freedoms in this paradoxical business of living, it carries a pre 
The wages of interpersonal liberty are in the currency of comi 
ment or, if it is preferred, interpersonal meaning. Thus, th 
rameters of the generation gap become defined and the trag 
of contemporary youth is staged: commitment and freedom | 

juxtaposed as antagonistic goodies. It is all terriby unfair. 
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fortunately, the injustice is denied by a repudiation of the anti- 
thetical element—a solution which allows for some cognitive 
comfort but which leaves a distress of the spirit which we call 
alienation in the young and neurosis in their parents. 

However, the hang-loose state is more an aspiration than a 
condition, and this serves to make the dilemma of youth much 
more intense. One can have the new liberty only by not needing 
to have commitment. Unfortunately, the need for commitment 
seems to be a prerequisite of humanity; to hunger for that from 
which one wants to escape can be an unsettling state of affairs. 
To deny the existence of an antithesis does not mean that the 
antithesis does not exist. It may be gratuitous to add that to accept 
its existence does not insure a solution. 

Youth, in their quest for the new freedom, turn to many 
things; dope is but one of several avenues toward the goal of ex- 
periential liberty. But we must remember that the use of drugs, 
like the other behaviors to be discussed, is in the nature of a 
search. Drug use does not proclaim liberty; rather, it announces 
an aspiration. More precisely, it is a means rather than an end, 
which accounts for the great reluctance of youth to treat the drug 
experience as an exercise in pure pleasure without any assumed 
beneficial carry-over. 

The mystique of psychedelic drug use holds that the sensory 
apparatus of man has been thoroughly stultified by his inhibiting 
and one-track middle-class heritage. Man has eyes but cannot 
see, he has ears that do not hear, indeed he may have sense organs 
that have escaped altogether the notice of a despiritualized and 
empirical science. Psychedelia has the „power to liberate the 
senses; perception becomes restored to its inherent, unfettered 
capability. There is no need to reiterate the now familiar apology 
of the acid head— the blues are bluer, the sounds take shape 
kind of argument. It is important to note, however, that the ob- 
jective validity of these claims is of no account. It is the experience 
of sensory acuity that is crucial, not the fact. The subjective ex- 
perience is real, the objective fact may be illusory. Hike 

Marijuana, that great democratizer of youth, is indeed a 
magic drug. The magic resides in what is most correctly thought 
of as its sacramental qualities, qualities that are reputed to lib- 
erate inherent sensation. That the drug may be essentially placebo 
is beside the point; the sacramental elements may exist in the 
expectations surrounding изе as legitimately as in the molecular 
structure of the drug. The mystique of marijuana carries the mes- 
sage of sensory freedom to huge populations of youth, a message 
that reads “Һе banality of conventional sensation is not immut- 
able." Beauty is perceivable; whether it be in the object or the 
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beholder is not an issue for youth. It is sufficient that, at long last, 
it can be declared to exist! 


Sensation at the Expense of Passion 


When the awareness of beauty is made possible by the sacra- 
ment of marijuana or of psychedelia there is a cost. The concomit- 
ant of exotic sensation is an aloof, if benign, detachment. Inter- 
personal relationships, while turned-on, are characterized by 
their irrelevance. Young people are invariably kind to each other 
while stoned; they may be patient and tolerant, but they are fun- _ 
damentally turned inward. It is with the benignity of Buddha - 
that they relate—all well and good when contemplating the antics ` 
of mankind, but hardly the context within which to conduct a love © 
affair. Marijuana allows for sensation at the expense of passion. 
When passion intrudes, as it sometimes does, we have a definition: 
of a bad trip. 

The mystique of psychedelic drugs, then, offers the promise - 
of enriched sensate experience, and the promise in itself is suf- 
ficient to engender the experience. The psychological mechanism 
which allows sensation disallows commitment, hence the notable 
absence of affect which is commitment’s offspring. One feels only 
about those things which are cared for. t 

How to account for this relentless press toward sensate ex-- 
perience? Surely, youth have had sensation—it is an inevitable 
concomitant of having lived—and so there must be something 
thought wrong with pre-drug sensation. Somehow it must be per- 
ceived as limited, unsatisfying, constrained—in a word, inau- 
thentic. Authentic sensation is the sought-after experience, mean- 
ing in essence a sensation not preselected through conventional 
filters and not prejudged by a cultural lexicon of explanation: 
Psychedelia promises the sensation of the pristine, the experience 
of the untutored infant. Authenticity is an attribute of liberated 
perceptors. i 


Drugs and the Encounter 1 


The encounter, like the drug experience, is a search for 
freedom-authenticity. Whereas with drugs the authenticity sought 
is one of sensate experience, with the encounter authenticity of 
affect becomes the target of search. As with drugs, the authenticity 
—by the fiat of required expectation—must occur within a con- 
text of freedom. The first commandment of the encounter is the 
mandate immediately to discharge affect. Sin, within the dogma 
of the encounter, resides in a constraint of feeling. Cognit 
control of passion, the tour-de-force of enlightened Western man; 
becomes the great antagonist in the encounter. Now, the encoun= 
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ter situation by virtue of the fact that it throws together an ag- 
gregate of strangers is not the most likely arena within which 
natural emotion is to be generated. Strangers in twentieth cen- 
tury America are more apt to breed indifference than feeling. In 
most instances, then, the affect of the encounter is probably fab- 
ricated; the paradox of the encounter is that spontaneity is en- 
forced. Again, experientially this is a moot point. What is sought 
is the experience of feeling rather than the legitimacy of feeling. 
As with drugs, authenticity comes with the dismissal of a priori 
controls and filters. 

The encounter is an amazing device and its popularity among 
the young is as pervasive as is the use of drugs. The encounter 
presumes a poverty of affect within its participants—or, at least, 
a constraint of affect. Liberation from such poverty or constraint 
is the goal, and the mystique of the encounter is uniquely able 
to insure such a freedom. There is affect aplenty within the en- 
counter; loving feelings and hateful feelings abound, all without 
consequence. The joyful tidings of the encounter are that “it is 
all right to have such feelings!" and there is no penalty for their 
expression. Needless to say, there is no objective reward either; 
the formulation of “feelings without external consequence 18 
rather benign. It is tempting to suggest that such feelings, by 
definition, are trivial. At the very least they are inconsequential. | 

Again the question is raised: why the need for such a device 
as the encounter? What was wrong with the history of affect which 
every participant must inevitably bring to the group? 


"Ethnics? as Expressive Models 

Some clue might be obtained if we consider another preoccu- 
pation of youth: the ubiquitous affection for folk culture and 
ethnicity. The focus of interest in exotic culture is on the presumed 
freedom thought to exist within the ethnic personality. It is a kind 
of romanticization, but not a complete one; contemporary youth 
are much too hip politically to mistake poverty and ош 
for nobility of spirit. Even though the presumption is false, it sti 
exists: ethnics are expressive rather than repressed. They OR 
yell, feel, cry—indeed they behave in real life, it is thoug Det 
American youth can behave only in the encounter. It is very diffi- 


cult to determine how much of ethnic interest among American 


outh is a function of political consciousness and how much is a 
fondos of this need bs expressive models. The black man, for 
example, is a target for sympathy as well as а иаа 18 
the Chicano, the Indian, the Vietnamese peasant, the Cuban 
campesino, the American hillbilly—the list is long. The шу 
derives from political motives; the emulation comes from persona 


need. That the latter exists, however, can be further inferred from 
the mystique of soul," which along with dope and the encounter 
provides the texture of youthful ideology. Soul is not ambiguous; 
some people have it and some don't. Those who've got it are ad- 
mirable, those who don't are hopeless. Thus Johnny Cash, Aretha 
Franklin, Janis Joplin, Zorba the Greek, Bobby Seale, and Jerry 
Rubin all have soul; Richard Nixon, Aristotle Onassis, Roy Wilk 
kins, Guy Lombardo, and most college professors don't. To have ш 
soul is to have sensate experience and to feel deeply and openly, 
Ethnics, it is thought, are more apt to have soul than are the ho- _ 
mogenized victims of suburban life. Youth may be imprecise but 
they are instinctively right; it is mind boggling to visualize Rich- ~ 
ard Nixon in an encounter, or his cabinet passing a joint. Soulless 
individuals do not participate in soulful activities. 
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Ж 

Expressive Politics " f 

It is by now quite trite to characterize the politics of youth - 
as expressive politics, but it is still very accurate. In student pol- 
itics we find the most blatant mixture of priorities: to change the — 
world and to change one's self. Thus, rallies and demonstrations и 
bearing on the most serious and catastrophic of events—wam _ 
racism, injustice, and oppression—take on festive forms. Music, 
dance, flowers, and joy intermingle with chilling analyses 
imperialism, genocide, alienation, and atrocity. Policemen and 
national guardsmen may be greeted with a brick or a kiss. This 18 
not, we should remind ourselves, hypocrisy or confusion or frivol- 
ity. It is a struggle between expression and calculation. We should 
also remind ourselves that the guerilla—Che, Ho, or Mao—is а 
potent synthesis of these tensions wherein rational analysis and 
calculated program lead to an expressive form of action. 

We have thus far been treating of the aspirations of youth— 
freedom and authenticity in terms of sensation and affect. Juxta- 
posed is the complicating spectre of commitment and community, 
concepts which have always put constraints on these aspirations. 
Freedom is sought in several arenas: dope promises a liberation 
of the senses, the encounter offers unrestrained affect, ethnicity 
and politics suggest that these freedoms are obtainable in real 
life. There are other behaviors in other arenas we could discuss to 
lend weight to the point. ; 


Nomadism and the New Freedom 


One of the most dramatic characteristics of youth is their 
incredible mobility. They move with ease, with spontaneity, with. 
what appears to their parents as a reckless and irresponsible lack 
of planning. They hitchhike across the land with what is now 
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ritualized costume of knapsack and Levi's. They will sleep in 
parks or in doorways, or if the weather is ominous they will crash 
with friends or near friends or strangers. The verb in this new 
nomadic language is magnificent in precise meaning; “to crash" 
means that when one is tired and needs rest or sleep, one stops— 
wherever one happens to be. It resounds of emergency: there is 
nothing to be done when the motor runs down but to crash. Of 
course there will always be a place; it is not anything to worry 
about. The need to crash requires a solution. In a real sense, the 
site has no choice. 

The fact of travel over Europe and the world, the fact of 
mobility within the country from town to town and from apart- 
ment to apartment, the fact that there are no possessions to im- 
pede movement, the fact that conceptions such as home town or 
root or base are becoming archaic, all this can hardly be explained 
by technology or instant communication or affluence. They may 
be necessary but are certainly not sufficient conditions for the 
nomadism of youth. Again, youth is more likely to be motivated 
by the cult of experience and the derivative thereof, the quest for 
freedom. The equation between physical mobility and freedom is 
an old formulation, albeit an erroneous one, es ecially if the free- 
dom sought is existential. But as with drugs, the encounter, and 
the other arenas discussed, the issue has to do with the search and 
not the modality. Nomadism yields the illusion of liberty—in- 
deed the experience if not the fact of liberty. And this is the deci- 


sive point. 


Freedom and Sex 


The sexual behavior of today's youth encapsulates all of the 
difficulties with which they contend. If they strive to be liberated 
from the shackles which convention places on sensation and af- 
fect, then we would expect a rather energetic and experimental 
flavor to their sexual lives. And indeed youth participate in the 
sexual experience probably with a versatility and virtuosity that 
was once reserved for Don Juan. Technologically, their sex 1s 
impeccable; marriage manuals provide the camp for young жон 
іса. For a young person to be “put together sexually means that 


he or she is able to enjoy sex thoroughly; for him to “know where 


it’s at” sexually means that he has the right to enjoy sex. Unless 
that right is to become farcical, it implies that ii ore she 
fidelity and loyalty are out of place—they not only im| es е 2 e 
accumulation of experience, they constrain freedom. : е ok 
repute of the institution of marriage among youth is not а unctio 


of what is seen as its empirical failure. Marriage fails on ideolog- 
ical grounds: it is counter-l 


iberating. The search for freedom and 
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authenticity demands a new marriage vow: “І promise to love and 
honor you until I get tired of you," or *I promise to love and 
honor you until someone better comes along." Realistically, these 
vows have always been the only ones capable of fulfillment, but 
when they are placed in stark language they ring with a cynicism 
that jars even youth. What they fail to see is the subtlety of con- 
ventional marriage: its promise characterizes the actuality. Youth 
dismiss the promise as dishonest; they should see it as a statement 
of aspiration. 

That the sexual liberty of youth has been callously exploita- 
tive is testified to by the recent popularity of Women's Liberation. 
Contrary to popular opinion, Women's Lib is sexually reaction- 
ary. Young women have been used by the new sexual ethic and 
they are beginning to realize it. Women's Lib advocates a libera- 
tion from their own liberation—that is to say, women wish now 
to be free to say “по? as well as “yes.” 

The sexual and love behavior of young people allows for the 
clash between freedom and commitment to occur in its most 
dramatic form. It is a simple truth that one can not have it both 
ways; yet, alas, youth construe this as an artifact of middle-class 
mentality. It is the anguished emptiness of the alienated that ac- 
companies the search for existential liberty, and it is felt most 
deeply, where it must be felt, in their love lives. Sex there is in 
abundance but when love rears its ugly head there comes the 
moment of truth wherein something must give. All too often, 
pressed by the coercions of the new culture and by the Zeitgeist, 
it is love that goes. And so the search continues, the fore-doomed 
search for another lover who will fill the emptiness and make no 
demands. 


THE SEARCH FOR FREEDOM, AUTHENTICITY, AND INTIMACY 


We have with us a large population of unhappy young peo- 
ple. They search, with hunger, for the most noble of goals: free- 
dom, authenticity, and intimacy. Freedom, by their definition, is 
a freedom of sensation and affect; their authenticity is one of un- 
adulterated experience; their intimacy precludes the regulation 
which comes with reciprocity of need. But sensation without а 
context of a priori meaning is the privilege of the demented. Only 
madmen sense in the absence of structure—it is a definition of 
their disease. Affect without control is a characteristic of the 
animals. Authenticity means honesty, not manumission; an 
intimacy without durability denies the most human of qualities: 
memory and hope. 
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In the search for experiential freedom youth turn to many 
things: 
Drugs and psychedelia. 'They turn to drugs and the mystique of 
psychedelia in order to perceive truth and beauty. In a haze of 
sweet smelling dope come sounds once lost in a bedwork of noise 
and sights previously unseen in a cacaphony of visual stimulation. 
The “vibes” are real enough with dope—and they are good. 
Banality and the boredom of jaded experience are banished. But 
the price of being stoned is to lose involvement; the acid head can 
sense but he cannot love. 

The encounter. They turn to the encounter wherein affect is the 
godhead. But it is difficult to hate a stranger and to love a tran- 
sient object. The encounter allows for love and hate only within 
the boundaries of superficiality. Passion without consequence 1s 
very much like the passion of suburban childhood—one feels 
only if feeling carries no price. But at least there is noise in the 
encounter; one can yell and coo and even cry. The accoutrements 
of passion exist even if the passion itselfisratherthin. ^. 

Romantic ethnicity. They turn to the promise of ethnicity and 
emulate the earthiness of the impoverished. Here the sterile com- 
fort of technology and affluence can be dispensed with; нр 
of plasticity and the hassle of material avarice one can feel the 
dirt and make things with one's hands. There is talk and laughter 
and song and dance and struggle—and it glitters alongside the 
memory of high school math and the hollowness of ease. But 
ethnicity cannot be manufactured on the spot and when it exists 
it always carries with it the encumbrance 0 regulation. The ethnic 
may have meaning, but he doesn’t have existential freedom. 

Mystic philosophy. They turn to the astrologers and on 
ogists, the I Ching and the Book of the Dead, the mystics and the 
demonologists to fill the void left by a dead God. But the configu- 
rations of the planets are as illusory as the Holy Trinity. The 
sweet comfort of an ordered and meaningful universe is not to be 
found in a supermarket of extra-natural offerings. The attainment 
of Eastern bliss requires an incredible discipline and denial; it is 
antagonistic to the pursuit of experience. It is too bad, but it xi 

Expressive politics. They turn to political cause, but when 
politics become a means rather than an end the platforms become 
bizarre and the strategies self-defeating. Napalm is an atrocity, 
but blowing grass in the face of Dow recruiters does not accom- 


modate to the'issue Itimay be (їп but itis mot political. Youth 


know of the injustice of imperialism and racism; they know fraud 
and hypatrieys they areata the wickedness and egotism of con- 


ventional politics and institutions. They would like a change, ay 
work for change, and yet personal change competes as a value. 


Self-sacrifice, the hallmark of the revolutionary, does not infect 
the generation. We can hardly fault them for that. 

Nomadism. They turn to the road, equating physical mobility 
with the longed for freedom. Travel is not the right word—it con- 
notes the tours and the hotels and the museums of their parents. 
The youth we are concerned with do not travel—they hitch and 
crash and split and rap their way across continents. They carry 
packs instead of cameras; they go for months, for years, rather 
than weeks; they live and work and bum in Europe and Africa 
and Asia. For them Katmandu is a commonplace; for their par- 
ents it was an exotic dream. But the nomadism of youth, their 
incredible mobility and self-imposed rootlessness, does not yield 
the freedom which is sought, a freedom of the spirit rather than 
of the body. 

Sexual freedom. And finally, youth turn to sex to fill the empti- 
ness left by a search for freedom. If dope deprives as well as re- | 
wards, if the encounter is superficial, if ethnicity cannot be fab- 
ricated, if politics confuse, if mystery and wandering still yield a 
void, then one can enter into or be entered by another human 
body. But orgasms are a cheat; they are great fun but rather short- 
lived. They promise their own demise. It is not the spasm of 
human contact that is needed—it is the chronicity of it all. But 
that, of course, is the great enemy of freedom. j 
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WHAT LED TO THE HOPELESS SEARCH? 3 


What accounts for this hopeless search and for the anguished | 
ambivalence to interpersonal commitment? Any serious observer || 
with any regard for the rules of evidence must equivocate at this ў 
point. The questions are too gross; the data which bear on the — 
questions are ambiguous. It would, however, be a disservice to 
beg off at this decisive juncture and so we offer our speculations - 
in the same spirit of exaggeration which has characterized this н 
essay thus far. 


The Questionable Success of Science 


Surprisingly, it is the success of science rather than its failure 
which provides the nutriment for search. Science killed God, but | 
it is not only that. Gods are ubiquitous and appear as ideology as 
well as embodiments. Youth have gods aplenty, unrecognized and. 
unacknowledged, perhaps, but good serviceable gods nonethe- 
less. Science did something more. It hit upon a secret and pro- 
moted that secret with enormous success and in the process the _ 
truth of it became distorted. The secret is that man and his insti- - 
tutions are extremely versatile and that structural variation i$ 
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mankind's great talent. This secret—exposed, propagandized, 
and misunderstood—was transformed into the myth of cultural 
relativism and the myth has been swallowed whole by American 
youth. “АП behaviors are relative and equally good" is the axiom 
of disaffected search; “there is по right and no wrong”; “malev- 
olence is a creation of man rather than Satan." 

But this axiom is a corruption—it misses the point. What is 
lost is the knowledge that institutional arrangements are univer- 
sal, rules exist everywhere, and regulation is the common denom- 
inator of human interchange. What is relative is the detail, the 
surplusage; structure is absolute. Youth read ып Mead on 
the sexuality of Samoa and conclude that sexua freedom is a 
human possibility. They do not note that the Samoans have a 
multitude of sexual restrictions and constraints. The restrictions 
may be different from ours, but they are just as many and, in 
their own context, just as inhibiting. Youth know of many dif- 
ferent gods and conclude that He does not exist. The opposite 
conclusion is more viable: He exists out of human necessity. They 
hear of magic mushrooms and peyote—the equippage of the 
shaman and curandero—but ignore the careful prescription sur- 
rounding these mysteries. y M 

The myth of relativism—a relativism distorted beyond origi- 
nal recognition, a relativism fostered by misguided parents who 
spoke in the name of enlightenment, by teachers in the name of 
liberalism, by intellectuals in the name of realism, and even i 
theologues in the name of reformism—this relativism run amo 
provides the cognitive climate for the search toward freedom. 


Dampened Affect in Middle-Class Society 


But the search needs more than a nutritious bed; it ia 2 
propellant. And here the villain is the apotheosis made w i - 
control by the necessities of contemporary te open T 
Waspish, middle-class youth were reared on a diet о үл тис 
cool; their parents had passions, but they kept them in tis t rein. 
In its most dramatic form our youth grew up 1n homes н уеге 
strangers to the sounds and sights of emotion—no ye ing, no 
screaming, no crying, no cackling delight. Rather, yout tien 
and heard a bland even modulation of alfect. It was a surrea is Е 
scene; benign flat faces which, at times, would half иле or a 
Írown, voices consistent in decibel value, all our d | rong 
feelings which probably seeped out in convoluted and соп sing 
form. Youth are right: it was the epitome of дурсун à 
authenticness and it choked and suffocated and oo. pun 
eration. It must have frightened, too. Why else Mn ni ng 
feelings be so assiduously controlled if not because they w 
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exquisitely dangerous? Our youth are impoverished. They were 
deprived of the most necessary of experiences, the experience 


of feeling deeply. 


Overly-Stimulated Sensoria 


Whereas their affects were stultified, their sensoria were | 
swamped in an avalanche of stimulation. In the beginning, per- 
haps throughout, it was toys. Crib gyms and multi-colored blocks 
and picture books and dozens of child guidance toys—toys built 
to stimulate and arouse and interest, all in color and smooth 
plastic, and all based on the false premise that curiosity is a func- 
tion of the object and not the subject. Then television with its 
imbecilic yet provocative cartoons: animals that zoom and clank 
and soar and go squish, animated fictions that give certitude to 
the impossible. The searching generation is one reared on the TV — 
cartoon, sucklings of Howdy-Doody and the Mickey Mouse Club. Í 
Later still, Dragnet, the Untouchables, and Marshall Dillon har- - 
rassed the retina with images of dancing light. It was not the — 
dramatized violence that was objectionable—children know real- _ 
ity from make-believe—it was the light itself and the rapidly _ 
shifting imagery. And there was the news and the movies and _ 
school; all throwing scene upon scene, image upon image, sound — 
upon sound, on a weary and overloaded cerebral cortex which 
had no blueprint for organizing such a mountain of stimulation. 
Sensation is lost in a flood of sensation. It is no wonder that the 
blunting of sensation which comes with dope can appear as its 
sharpening. 


INVOLVEMENT AND COMMITMENT 


Youth search, then, for the affect which was denied them, for 
the sensory experience which escaped them, and for the honesty 
and openness which they never saw. It is an admirable search, it 
is a necessary search, but alas it is a misguided one. Youth per- 
petuate the error of their parents; they emphasize the object and. 
not the subject, they measure their freedom by a minima of ex- 
ternal constraints rather than a maxima of internal possibilities. 
It is to the great lesson of mankind that they should attend: in- 
volvement brings liberation, commitment is freedom. 
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Drugs that Turn On the Law' 
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h the problem of narcotics addiction, it is 
necessary to determine precisely what harms we wish to control. To pro- 
tect the public from the violent crime that seems to be associated with drug 
addiction, it may be appropriate to resort to the model of *'civil commit- 
ment," to provide compulsory treatment to those drug users who are 
thought likely to inflict harm on others as a result of their addiction. On 
the other hand, to protect the user from drugs which are harmful only to 
him, it may be appropriate to resort to the regulatory model by which 
we control the distribution of other hazardous consumer goods. Neither 
interest is well served by the criminal model on which we now rely. 


In order to deal effectively wit 


_ Discussions of the drug problem in America today turn 
quickly to the question of penalties. We want to make the punish- 
ment fit the crime—if we could only decide how serious the crime 
is. We also want “more bang for the buck,” more deterrent effect 
for our penalties. We seem to forget that a penalty is no deterrent 
if its harshness discourages officers from arresting and courts from 
convicting. The penalty debaters are out in front right now, but 
when the dust settles on the current controversy, we will be left 
with a new set of penalties, and the basic question still unresolved. 


‘Based on a paper presented at the Anglo-American Conference on Drug 
Taking in the Younger Generation, sponsored by the Ditchley Foundation, at 
Ditchley Park, Oxfordshire, England, ovember 8, 1969. 
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[ 


Is the criminal law the best tool available for controlling the 
harm that flows from the use of drugs? a 

The answer to that question depends on a careful analysis 
the nature of the harm we wish to control. As soon as we try 
identify the harm, it becomes obvious that the drug problem 
not one problem but several, and the best solution to one part | 
the problem may leave another untouched. The best method | 
controlling physiological harm to the user may be wholly inaj 
propriate to the task of controlling indirect harm to other peop 
And in either context it may be myopic to focus on the use of dr 
rather than on the social and other factors that lead to drug изе. 


HARM TO OTHERS: PREVENTING DRUG-RELATED CRIME 


The punitive approach to drug use is most frequently jus 
fied by the notion that drugs, at least hard drugs, cause cri 
Statistics are abundant—and unreliable—on this point. In 1 
in the District of Columbia it was found that of all the men 
rested and admitted to the jail during one summer month, 45! 
had used heroin in the twenty-four hours preceding arrest. B 
that figure tells us nothing about cause and effect. Maybe. 
simply reflects a widespread use of heroin by the general рор! 
lation, or by the residents of the ghetto, where most arrests 
made. Maybe it shows that criminals who use heroin are m 
likely to get caught than criminals who do not. Certainly it reflec 
a large number of arrests for offenses against the drug law 
arrests which are hardly relevant to the proposition that druf 
addicts are dangerous to other people. Nevertheless, it seems to 
be undisputed that there is some association between drug us 
and offenses against people and property. And if somethin 
be done to cut down drug-related crime, perhaps we can fact 
out that part of the drug problem and deal more honestly wi 
the other aspects of the problem. í 
. _ If we could predict that a particular addict or user would b 
likely to engage in violent criminal behavior, we might be а 
to deal with him effectively by a form of civil commitment. 
dinary civil commitment calls for a determination that a person. 
mentally ill and dangerous as well; he is committed to a hospité 
for treatment of his mental illness. If a prediction of dangerous 
ness can be based on drug addiction or drug use, then that co 
tion may justify a similar type of detention for treatment. [0516 

of prohibiting all drug use on the theory that drug users ar 
dangerous as a class, we could at least limit the use of legal sant 
tions to those individuals who respond to drugs in a way that i 
dangerous to others. We would incarcerate not all drug users; 0! 
only the dangerous ones. 
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1 do not mean to minimize the problems inherent in this 
«asia In the first place, there is no unanimity about the kinds 
ol conduct that are sufficiently dangerous to justify commitment, 
Even after we define dangerousness, the system is undermined 
at every stage by a lack of critical knowledge. We are ill-equipped 
to make scientific predictions about human behavior, and equally 
ill-equipped to treat the people we confine on the basis of our 
predictions. To confine drug users as dangerous without treating 
the condition that makes them dangerous is the baldest and least 
acceptable form of preventive detention. 

'The causal connection between drug use and violent crime is 
far from clear, but the medical evidence suggests that in most 
cases it does not lie in any physical properties of the drug itself. 
The personality structure of the user and his social, cultural, and 
economic situation all play a critical role. Ша prediction of violent 
crime is based on the economics rather than the physiology of 
drug use, we will be in the uncomfortable position o attaching 
a legal penalty to poverty—a poor addict is dangerous and com- 
mittable because he is likely to steal to support his habit, while 
an addict rich enough to support his habit goes free. What is the 
meaning of treatment in such a case? Money, or the drug itself, 
might make the indigent addict less dangerous, but it does not 
cure either his addiction or the underlying causes. Perhaps we 
should be content, however, with treating the condition called 
" dangerousness," and save treatment of the underlying disorders 
for the drug user who voluntarily seeks wi 

It certainly sounds more enlightened to treat the drug user 
than to punish him for his status. But my experience with the 
civil commitment process suggests tha ffere 
punishment and com ulsory treatment do not justify the extrav- 
agant claims made for compulsoi 
Overcrowded and understaffed facilities may sell the long prom- 
ise of a new approach very short. The treat 
addiction has been incorporated in federa аю 
state statutes, but so far the statutes preserve the alternative 0 
criminal prosecution for drug offenses. So long as commitment 
for treatment runs alongside criminal sanctions, it fails to offer a 


really new approach to the problem. 
HARM TO THE USER: REGULATING HAZARDOUS 

CONSUMER GOODS 

civil commitment or criminal 


ho are dangerous to others, we 
kó harm only them- 


If we agree to confine—by 
process—only those drug users w 
are left with the vast numbers of drug users w 
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selves. For these people, the criminal laws against drug use inter- 
fere with essentially private conduct. Like laws against suicide, 
or laws against riding a motorcycle without a helmet, they limit 
a man's liberty for his own protection, with only uncertain benefit 
to anyone else. Putting a man in jail is a rather primitive way of 
protecting him. 

In other areas we have developed a regulatory mechanism 
to protect people from harmful products. We require manufac- 
turers and distributors to inform the consumer of the risks in- 
herent in cigarettes or birth-control pills, but we leave the ulti- 
mate decision to him. And even when a product's potential for 
harm is so great that we see fit to remove it from the public arena 
altogether, the regulatory model imposes sanctions on manu- 
facturers and distributors, not consumers. The consumer is 
regarded as a victim, not a criminal. The recent cyclamate scare 
is an interesting example. We may quarrel with the scientific 
basis for the conclusion that cyclamates are dangerous, and we 
may quarrel with the decision to take them off the market instead 
of allowing the consumer to make an informed choice between a 
short sweet life and a long bitter one. But none of us would quar- 
rel, I suspect, with the regulatory scheme that focuses on manu- 
facturers and distributors. It may now in the United States be 
illegal to sell diet drinks containing cyclamates, but it is not illegal 
to drink them. Why should we allow people to split their chromo- 
somes with cyclamates or DDT, but not with speed or LSD? 

The best way to protect the individual consumer from a 
hazardous product is to tell him about the risks and insure that 
he is in a position to make an informed decision. The American 
addiction to cigarettes has not yielded to this approach, but that 
may simply show how many of us are willing to risk future health 
for present (dubious) satisfactions. On the drug scene, credible 
warnings have on occasion been surprisingly effective. For exam- 
ple, during the much publicized Woodstock Rock Festival of 
1969, one of the festival leaders told the crowd to stay away from 
the green acid that was being distributed—it was producing bad 
trips, and probably wasn't LSD. The kids heeded the warning, 
which came from a credible source. 

Some people argue that we can't leave it up to the consumer 
when the consumer is a child. They look at the drug scene as à 
battle, with the sellers on one side and the users on the other: if 
the sellers have all the cunning of organized crime on their side, 
then what chance have the children to resist? I, too, am gravely 
concerned about the flood of drugs into the schools. And I am 
alarmed by reports that the sellers are lacing amphetamines with 
heroin in order to hook the kids and create lifelong customers for 
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their stuff. But I have no more confidence in the power of the 
criminal law to protect children from abusing themselves than 
in its power to protect adults. The ultimate weapon in this war 
has to be information, not propaganda but a free flow of accurate, 
credible information. A child learns quickly to avoid a hot stove— 
unless he doubts that it’s hot, or he wants the chocolate sauce on 
top badly enough to risk getting burned. We can tell him about 
hot stoves and bad burns and about better ways to get at the 
chocolate sauce. And if he ignores us we can treat his burns. But 
it makes no sense to punish him as a criminal. 

The free flow of accurate information about drugs is seriously 
hampered by our present use of the criminal law in this area. 
The victim of a bad drug experience is likely to be twice punished 
—by the drug and by the law. If we eliminate criminal sanctions 
on drug use, then at least he will be free to seek the medical 
assistance he needs and to share with us the information we all 
need to deal intelligently with the larger problem. This is already 
happening on a small scale wherever there are “Їгее clinics" that 


In every case, as soon as the clinic wins the confidence of the drug 
users, the patients pour in. The influx stops only when police 
harassment begins to destroy the confidence of the drug com- 
munity in the possibility of treatment with no strings attached. 


REGULATION VS. CRIMINAL Law 


The hard problems are not solved by substituting regulation 
for the criminal law approach to drugs. Regulation can ensure 
purity of the product and require uniform quantities of the active 
agent in a given dose. We can at least avoid the injuries that re- 
sult from the use of unknown or adulterated substances, and 
those that result from accidental overdose. But we will still have 
to decide which drugs are harmful, how harmful they are, and 
what regulations should limit their availability. Some drugs may 
be so harmful that we will still want to prohibit or limit their sale. 
At least a regulatory approach would allow us to be flexible, to 
deal with individual drugs on the basis of our changing under- 
standi ir effects. i Т 

iem коп research presently available indicates 
that marijuana comes close to being harmless. Early reports of 
chromosome damage caused by LSD are now considered (op 
mature. Methedrine (Speed) is now regarded by many du 
experts as more destructive than heroin in its physiological et- 
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fects. Obviously we must encourage research into the effects 
various drugs—and the drugs that concern us today may be oi 
the tip of the iceberg. We can expect a succession of new min 
altering drugs so long as people keep looking for new ways | 
turn on. 

Policy choices cannot wait for all the research data to co 
in, but when we know so little, we should at least be cautior 
Our scientific knowledge about drugs was slim when we enacti 
our present drug laws, and it is not much more extensive now. 
The difference is that now we are beginning to recognize ho 
little we know—and that is the first step toward finding o 
We have arrived at that terrible period known as meanwhile: 
when we know enough to raise doubts but not enough to resolve 
them. \ 

Any step we take will amount to little more than stumbling 
in the dark. The basic values of our culture demand that we е 
on the side of individual liberty. But until we have done a better 
job of mapping out the terrain, there is always a chance that t 
individual will fall. When he does, we should reach out to hi 
not with a club but with a helping hand. 


Michael P. Rosenthal 


University of Texas, Austin 


s in our laws relating to mind- and 
thereof. For 


marijuana the major question is legalization in its several alternative 


forms and the ramifications and problems which would be generated. 
intenance programs 


Other categories 


in legal control. What is required is a shi 
we must learn to live with the fact 
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Mood-Altering Drugs 
bably increasing use of these substances. 
.. Inthis article I shall attempt to outline some of the possibil- 
ities for changes in our laws controlling mind- and mood-altering 
| агивѕ іп the next ten to twenty years. [shall deal more with what 
may be (as I see it) than what should be. I am not foolhardy 
enough to venture firm predictions about the future. Rather, 1 
shall suggest what some of the leading possibilities (as I see them) 
are. Sometimes, these possibilities may be contradictory, and in 
some cases the future might see the realization of things which 
I have not even seen as possibilities or taken seriously. 
One of the reasons it is 50 difficult to predict where our drug 
» laws will go in the next two decades is that there seem to exist 
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side by side in this country conflicting trends and forces (the true 
nature and significance of which are in some cases not yet ap- 
parent) related to drugs or bearing on drug legislation. For exam- 
ple, there is currently great support for the view that marijuana 
penalties are too high, and growing and substantial support— 
centered among the young and in intellectual circles—for some 
kind of legalization of marijuana. But before concluding that 
marijuana stands a good chance of in some way being legalized 
by 1990, we must look at other things. For one, drug use, rightly 
or wrongly, is identified by many people with things they oppose. 
Drug use does not exist in a vacuum but is part of a culture. Cor- 
rectly or incorrectly, it is associated with the generation gap, 
hippies, long hair, permissiveness, the pursuit of pleasure, rejec- 
tion of traditional values, political radicalism, dissent, and cam- 
pus and civil disorder. One or another of these things offends 
and is seen as a threat by many. At the present time there appears 
to be an upsurge in conservative thinking in the United States and 
an intolerance toward dissent; to some, these developments are 
seen as the beginnings of “repression.” These developments and 
the identification of drug use with rejection of traditional values, 
radical politics, and dissent conceivably could blunt the move- 
ment toward reduction of marijuana penalties in at least some 
sections of the country and (more likely) foreclose the possibility 
of legalization. Perhaps, though, the conservative movement will 
spend itself; perhaps it will wither as its adherents die off and are 
replaced by a younger generation that thinks differently. Perhaps, 
if use of marijuana continues to grow, it will become so accepted 
and the social costs of prohibitory laws will be seen as so mani- 
festly outweighing their benefits that legalization will become 
olitically viable even if conservative thinking and intolerance 
or dissent are here to stay. Perhaps, if the need for individual 
productivity lessens, there will be more tolerance for “non- 
productive” drug use. It is impossible to predict with assurance. 


MARIJUANA 


Despite the reservations I have expressed in the preceding 
paragraph, I believe that some sort of legalization of marijuana 
is a serious possibility within the next two decades. I suspect 
that, barring some new solid scientific evidence that marijuana 
is extremely harmful, use of marijuana will continue to grow an 
the drug will become more and more socially acceptable. A 
if drug detection technology advances, it is extremely doubtlu 
whether, at least with the resources we are likely to allocate ue 
it, law enforcement will be able to eliminate or even severely cur 
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tail the supply of the drug (or of other mind- or mood-altering 
drugs). And to the extent that the supply of marijuana can be 
curtailed, some users will be likely to substitute for it other, more 
powerful drugs—as it has been reported they did during the 
government's illfated “Operation Intercept” (see accounts in the 
New York Times, Sept. 17, 1969 and Jan. 25, 1970, and the Wall 
Street Journal, Sept. 11, 1969). The results of a survey (McGloth- 
lin, Jamison, & Rosenblatt, 1971) conducted among marijuana 
users in Los Angeles also supports this conclusion. The survey 
found that during a marijuana shortage in the summer of 1969 
both members of student and hippie samples substituted other 
drugs for marijuana. While hashish, alcohol, and strong hallu- 
cinogens (such as LSD) were the primary substitutes, some in- 
crease also occurred in the use of sedatives, stimulants, and 
opiates. 


The Form of Legalization 


As use of marijuana grows and becomes increasingly socially 
acceptable, the social costs of the marijuana laws (chief among 
which is the criminalization of an increasingly substantial seg- 
ment of the population) are likely to be seen as outweighing the 
benefits of total prohibition (Kaplan, 1970; Rosenthal, 1969). 
Legalization may then follow. hors \ 

What form legalization might take is difficult to determine. 
There are a number of possibilities. The analogy to alcohol is 
the most apparent one. The drug would be sold either by state 
outlets or state licensees (such as existing liquor stores) under 
tight regulation. Possibly, the quantity that could be purchased at 
a given time or within a given period would be limited, i.e., mari- 
juana might be rationed. The drug would be grown and processed 
either by the government or by private firms licensed by the gov- 
ernment. The producers would develop a strain of the plant of 
more uniform strength or mix batches of different strengths, and 
uniformity of strength would also be insured by standard n 
carefully controlled growing conditions. The strength of the prod- 
uct going to the consumer would be legally controlled, and the 


consumer might be offered several different strengths, much as 
of whiskey and wine and beer. Pro- 
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an effort not to "attract" use the drug were priced very hi 
(probably through significant excise taxes such as we now 
on alcohol and tobacco), there might be a substantial black m 
ket. But a price low enough to discourage a black market mig 
encourage use. A system which allowed the regulator ease ii 
adjusting price seems called for. Probably we can expect som 
excise taxes; and, as Kaplan has suggested (1970), a portion. 
the revenue could be used for drug education and rehabilitati 
programs. Because quality would be controlled, the danger 
adulteration would be minimal; lacing marijuana with e 
thing from oregano to heroin as currently happens would 
unlikely. 


Use by Minors 


Such a scheme of legalization would present one probl 
that would be extremely difficult to solve. By no stretch of | 
imagination do I anticipate that this country would tolerate 
distribution of marijuana to minors. First, this would be too h 
for us to accept as a matter of morals and attitudes. Second, th 
is some evidence that marijuana can be more harmful to the v 
young than to older users. Consequently, distribution and use 0 
the drug by persons under 18 or 21 would continue to be pro 
hibited. Today young minors compose one of the biggest mark 
for marijuana. Perhaps, legalization—combined with educatior 
would lessen the attractiveness of the drug to this group. If, ho 
ever, it does not, legalization would not solve the problems 
illicit use by these people; and I anticipate some black mar 
activity catering to their wants. This black market might be st 
plied either by diversions from legitimate retailers, wholesal 
or producers; illicitly grown marijuana; or, more likely, | 
adults who have purchased the drug lawfully for consumpti 
On the other hand, even if legalization should lead to increa 
juvenile use, there is a good possibility that much of this Ust 
might be wiser and, so, less harmful than today's. Some youn 
people would learn to smoke marijuana at home from their p 
ents, just as some parents today introduce their children to m 
erate social drinking (although initially some parents м0 
learn how to smoke the drug from their initiated children). T 
type of initiation into marijuana use would be desirable, beca! 
young people would learn the rules and taboos pertaining to 
of the drug and hopefully internalize the habits of the moder: 
user. Consequently, it is unclear whether and to what exte 
legalization would actually make the problem of juvenile | 
Juana use worse than it is today. Any quantitative increase in 
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might be offset—fully or partially—by a reduction in the potential 
for harm presented by this use. 


Changes and Costs 


Legalization like that I have sketched above will require both 
changes in federal and state law. Federal permission for state 
licensing would be necessary, because federal law currently re- 
stricts production, distribution, and possession. State laws con- 
tain similar restrictions; hence they too would have to be changed. 
It is likely that once federal laws permitted legalization, each 
state would make its own decision on the matter; and possibly 
within a state, authority would be given to local units to decide 
whether or not to permit distribution and use. Thus the legal 
status of the drug might vary from place to place. The new stat- 
utes would not only remove bars to production, distribution, and 
use but would include detailed provisions regulating, controlling, 
and taxing the new legitimate traffic in marijuana. Alternatively 
the federal government could choose to exclude states and local- 
ities from any say in the matter, and by legislation set up a uni- 
form federal licensing system. eats 

All laws have costs; and although the costs of prohibition of 
marijuana may outweigh its benefits, legalization too will have 
its costs. It is possible that legalization, as I have discussed it, 
would (especially if not accompanied by a major educational 
program) contribute to a significant public health problem. This 
problem might have two dimensions. First, if long-run mental 
deterioration (brain damage) should in fact turn out to be an 
effect of long-term immoderate use of marijuana, with legaliza- 
tion we would be likely to see an increased number of marijuana 
users with deterioration resembling that often seen in alcoholics. 
Legalization would not cause this problem, because people who 
use marijuana illegally may also suffer from any €— vari 
the drug has. By leading to an increase 1n use, however, lega cs 
tion will probably increase the number of ill effects seen. и ew 
much no one can say, although it seems clear that they will be 
suffered only by a minority of users. While it is questionable to 
what extent we have made substantial progress 1n the treatment 
of chronic alcoholics by viewing alcoholism as a public semi 
problem, it is better to face the problem of misuse either of alcoho 
or marijuana in the open as а public Беи problem than to bury 
it by treating use and distribution criminally. : 

"a ie possible that the second dimension of any public health 
problem we may face might be largely transitional. When mari- 
juana is first legalized, many of the new users will be ш 
of how and when to properly use it. Uninitiated in the rituals ап 
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taboos of moderate use, some will find themselves unable t 
handle the drug and will suffer acute reactions—usually of pa 
As the drug becomes more institutionalized, rituals and tabo: 
surrounding its use will become more defined and be diffused 
into the general population. This is, of course, the case wi 
alcohol. 


Limited Legalization and Unenforced Prohibitions 


Short of the extensive legalization I have discussed, whi 
would permit people to use marijuana where they please, it i 
conceivable that marijuana could be legalized for use in certa 
places at certain times. People could congregate to smoke in thes 
places much as American users congregated in Tea Parlors in th 
thirties and forties, as they congregate for pot parties today, а! 
as users are permitted to congregate in Amsterdam. This woul 
limit officially permitted smoking to particular places at partict 
lar times. It could be attached either to the current prohibitor 
scheme as an exception, so that users would obtain the drug | 
legally, or to a scheme of lawful manufacture and distribution, 
that users could obtain the drug legally—so long as it was for 
in one of these places. Of course, use could be allowed in ho 
by the resident, his family, and guests. 

While legalization of marijuana is a serious possibility in 
next twenty years, this does not mean that it will in fact ta 
place. In addition to the forces discussed earlier which тї 
work against it, an old tradition—probably not limited to Ame 
ica—works against it also. This is the tradition of having our с 
and eating it too, or more accurately in this context, having Ой 
morals and enjoying ourselves too. As Thurman Arnold put 1 
“Most unenforced criminal laws survive in order to satisfy moi 
objections to established modes of conduct. They are unenfore 
because we want to continue our conduct, and unrepealed beca 
we want to preserve our morals [1935, p. 160]." This has h 
pened with largely unenforced laws against adultery and fornice 
tion; it happened to a lesser extent during prohibition; and 
could happen also with our marijuana laws. We might red 
all marijuana penalties to the misdemeanor level and perh 
decriminalize possession and use, generally not enforce the lav 
but still not legalize marijuana. Thus, the laws would be on 
books but we generally could use marijuana to our heart's 
tent. The only troubles would be that practice would depart fron 
precept (a problem to the purist—and there are many in th 
younger generation); that we would run the risk of sporadic а 
discriminatory enforcement directed against the unpopular; t 
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marijuana could continue to be adulterated; and that organized 
crime might find good business in the marijuana traffic. 


Selective Enforcement 


Of course, it is by no means clear that we will get to the stage 
of almost totally unenforced marijuana laws. Perhaps all the next 
twenty years will see is a continuation of the current movement 
to reduce marijuana penalties (particularly for possession for 
personal use) while keeping some effort at enforcement (Kaplan, 
1968). This is likely to continue and may well in time result in 
decriminalization of possession for personal use. Thus, enforce- 
ment would be directed at trafficking. t 

Initially in some states trafficking penalties may be increased 
at the same time as penalties for possession for personal use are 
reduced. It is unclear whether this differential treatment of traf- 
ficking and use is justifiable on nonpolitical grounds (e.g., possible 
differences in harmfulness and culpability, enforcement consid- 
erations, and as a device to reduce the costs of criminalization 
[Rosenthal, 1970]). Also, it ignores the reality that most users at 
least distribute occasionally, and traffickers are usually users. 
But it may sometimes make political sense. With the great 
growth in the use of marijuana and other mind- and mood- 
altering drugs in recent years, particularly by the children of 
the middle class, legislators have been faced with two conflicting 
demands. Those parents who fear that their children will be ex- 
posed to drugs demand generally harsher penalties. At the same 
time, the parents of users, and sometimes traffickers too, whose 
children have been convicted or convicted and imprisoned or who 
fear that their children will suffer one of these fates often call for 
reduced penalties, usually for the user. Politically, an attempt 
can be made to accommodate both these demands by at the same 
time reducing penalties for possession for personal nu denn 
ing or even increasing penalties for trafficking, and blaming 
trafficker for the bulk of our drug problems. Parents of geen 
assuaged by the lighter penalties for users. At thea tme | x 
who seek higher penalties are relieved by the high pena | P. 
traffickers, because they believe that traffickers are ally е 
people to blame for the drug traffic and that high panal ies or 
trafficking and enforcement concentrated against traffickers wl 
reduce or eliminate the traffic. : / 

While it is possible that identification of drug use Mie ae 
things as rejection of traditional values, dissent, an ET uM 
politics will bar legalization and make it арра їо сеаз me 
forcement efforts, I doubt whether it can counter € orts to re 
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penalties for marijuana use. As I will suggest later, the situati 
may well be different in the case of other drugs. à 


NARCOTICS 


Conceivably, the next twenty years could convince us n 
the social and economic costs of our narcotic laws outweigh th 
benefits. Conceivably, we could come to the conclusion that 
would rather supply heroin to addicts and risk the possibility 
increased heroin addiction than continue to furnish a market 
organized crime or put up with the addict theft, burglary, a 
robbery that we do today. This is all conceivable, but I do 
that it will happen. I believe we fear opiate addiction more th 
organized crime, more than crimes against property, and 
than many crimes against the person—and will continue to 
for the foreseeable future. (Even many users of other drugs dra 
the line at opiates.) This view is based not only on the effect 
opiates but also on a morality which fears dependency in 2 
form; we must be **masters" and not “‘slaves.”” 


Methadone Maintenance 


Although I doubt that we will allow anyone to purcha: 
opiates or supply most opiates to addicts, I do see increase 
of maintenance or stabilization on oral methadone and perh 
similar opiates (for example, alphaacetylmethadol). I do 
whether methadone maintenance—even il it is made availa 
to all addicts who might want it or benefit from it—will pro! 
panacea for our narcotics problems, but it will probably € 
a substantial number of addicts to abandon or at least substant 
ly reduce the fund-raising crimes they so often commit in order t 
maintain their habits, and enable a smaller, but still signi 
eres to lead affirmatively productive lives (Yale Law J 
The opposition. There has been a great deal of opposition 
methadone maintenance. Some of this opposition has no 
been based on legitimate questions regarding the efficacy of 
treatment (including the risk that legitimately dispensed or 
scribed methadone will be used extra-therapeutically or app 
on the black market and either be used by addicts or make ! 
addicts) and also on a preference for the development of suco 
treatments aimed at total abstinence. Disturbingly, how 
much of the opposition has been on other, rather rigid, 910 
Methadone is, of course, addicting, and it has been argue the 
switch an addict from heroin to methadone is no different 
switching an alcoholic from bourbon to scotch or from bou 
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to beer. Hence, methadone maintenance, so the argument runs, 
is no different or little different than heroin addiction. Given our 
values, it would, of course, be preferable if a treatment could be 
developed that had as great a probability of success as mainte- 
nance appears to have but which did not involve continued de- 
pendence. Unfortunately, no such treatment has been forthcom- 
ing or appears on the horizon. Maintenance on methadone or 
similar opiates probably offers the best treatment available at the 
present time or in the forseeable future. In this situation, to ob- 
ject to it on such “moral” grounds is to invoke a narrow morality 
indeed. We maintain diabetics on insulin and oral preparations; 
we maintain neurotics and psychotics on tranquilizers and other 
psychoactive drugs. There is precedent for maintenance. We 
should ask not merely whether a substance leads to addiction or 
dependence, but also whether any addiction or dependence is a 
socially productive or neutral one or a socially dysfunctional one, 
and what the alternatives to dependence are. À dependence which 
can reduce some of the enormous costs of narcotics prohibition 
and of heroin addiction may well have significant social value. 
Five or six years ago opposition to methadone maintenance 
was more pronounced than it is today. Maintenance has become 
much more accepted than it was then, and a sizable number of 
addicts are in maintenance programs. These programs are viewed 
by the American Medical Association and the federal government 
as merely investigations or research rather than "treatment, 
and in fact they do involve research. Certainly, however, the 
addicts participating in them and probably some of the program 
sponsors themselves believe that they are involved in treatment. 
Actually, it is naive to believe they are not. Despite this, the 
battle that will be waged before methadone maintenance 1з ac- 
cepted as bona fide treatment promises to be a hard one. 
Regulating and administering programs. The Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration and the (federal) Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs have recently promulgated proposed regulations dealing 
with investigational methadone maintenance programs (United 
States Department HEW, 1970; United States Department of 
Justice, 1970). These regulations, if and when they become final, 
promise to have a significant bearing on the operation and ши 
of maintenance programs. The Bureau believes that they will lea 
to an increase in the number of investigational maintenance pro- 
grams in the country, and it is probable that they will. The regula- 
tions will for the first time provide a reasonably clear legal frame- 
work for the operation of these programs, and this should SU. 
courage physicians and others to participate in them. EM У, 
the operation of methadone maintenance programs has been 
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clouded by legal uncertainties. While in recent years legal; 
stacles have been fewer than in the past, unquestionably ‹ 
would-be sponsors are still discouraged from involvement 
them. 
Although the proposed regulations should encourage met 
done maintenance programs in general, it is possible that 
might unduly restrict them to programs of more or less сопу 
tional types, and thus bar or make difficult the acceptance of soi 
particularly innovative protocols. The regulations in fact contai 
model investigational use protocol and state that modificati! 
of this protocol or other protocols will be judged on their me 
With respect to one item in the model protocol it is stated 
deviation will be permitted in exceptional circumstances. 
tainly, the strongest inference to be gleaned from the regulati 
is that substantial variances from the model protocol will at 
least be viewed skeptically. This cautious approach may in | 
reflect the emphasis the proposed regulations place on the pre 
tion of diversion of еа опе used in the programs into 
channels, though it may also be due in part to concern for 
development of useful data. ra 
Actually, how restrictive or flexible the proposed regulatioi 
will in fact be will depend on how, when in effect, they are in pi 
tice administered. Of course each protocol should be judged 
its merits, and the risk of diversion should be carefully weig! 
Given, however, the possible benefits of maintenance as compa 
to the results thus far obtained and foreseeably obtainable fi 
treatment efforts aimed at total abstinence, it would be ul 
tunate if investigational maintenance programs are too tight 
restricted. We may have to risk some diversion and even the 
sibility of some spread of addiction as by-products both of in 
gation and of maintenance therapy itself in order to reduce 
of the mammoth social (not to mention financial) costs of 
prohibitions against narcotics and of heroin addiction. O 
other hand, though methadone maintenance may offer g 
promise in the treatment of addiction, the successes it has ha 
might have should not lull us into abandoning the search 
reliable treatment which will not involve a substitute depende! 


‘In this connection, research with the antagonist naloxene suggests thai З 
block the euphoric effects of heroin, while not in itself being addictive. © 
methadone, however, apparently naloxene does not block the addict's CH 
for heroin. 1 
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Civil Commitment and Preventive Detention 


During the last decade California, New York, and the federal 
government enacted programs for the involuntary civil commit- 
ment of addicts (Aronowitz, 1967; California Welfare and Institu- 
tions Code, 1969; New York Mental Hygiene Law, 1969). These 
programs all provide for involuntary commitment of addicts who 
have been neither charged with nor convicted of crime; addicts 
are committed civilly rather than being charged or convicted as 
criminals. Proponents of addict civil commitment compare it to 
involuntary civil commitment of the mentally ill, and a purported 
similarity between addicts and the mentally ill is often invoked to 
justify the practice. 

АП three programs involve a period of institutionalization 
followed by outpatient care (parole) in the community. Commit- 
ment lasts for several years, and after it ends a person may be 
recommitted if he is still addicted. The primary aim of commit- 
ment is to keep addicts off drugs. Both the New York and federal 
programs, however, permit research with methadone, and some 
addicts committed by these jurisdictions are in methadone main- 
tenance programs. Three, four, five years ago such programs 
were being heralded in many quarters as a solution to the nar- 
cotics problem. With the passage of time, many have recognized 
that if success is defined in terms of abstinence from drugs (in- 
cluding methadone), civil commitment has been a dismal failure. 
Even in the California program—often heralded as successful— 
the great majority of addicts have been unable to abstain from 
opiate use for any appreciable period of time, and recent data 
are less encouraging than earlier (Kramer, 1970; Kramer & Bass, 
1969; Kramer, Bass, & Berecochea, 1968). Frw А 

It is not surprising that these programs have failed in their 
treatment objective. Merely passing а law does not insure treat- 
ment with a reasonable probability of success when no such treat- 
ment in fact exists. 22 Е 

The failure of the treatment aspect of civil commitment 
should not blind us to the fact that involuntary civil commitment 
may have another purpose over and above treatment. That pur- 
pose is preventive detention—in this case the prevention of future 
crimes and the spreading of addiction by addicts. Sometimes it is 
called commitment for the protection of society; sometimes com- 
mitment for control. Regardless of the language used, it is not 
designed to benefit the individual but, like the criminal law, to 
prevent anti-social conduct and events. At the present time the 
federal commitment scheme is relatively free of preventive deten- 
tion. Only addicts who are “likely to be rehabilitated through 
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treatment" are committed; if it appears an addict is not 1 
to be rehabilitated through treatment, he is usually dism 
from the program. The New York and California programs 
the other hand, are replete with indicia of preventive detenti 
Apparently, the California program was originally sold to | 
legislature which enacted it on the basis that it would keep add 
off the streets; this appears also to have been one of the 
purposes of the New York program. The California legislat 
provides that even if an addict is unresponsive to treatment 
to be kept in the program for purposes of control. 

Question of constitutionality. Preventive detention of addicts 
quite questionable. The United States Supreme Court has 
(Robinson v. California, 1962) that it is unconstitutional to 
the status of addiction a crime. While the court has stated 
it would be permissible to commit addicts civilly for treatme 
the majority of the court did not indicate that commitment 
preventive detention was proper. Basically, civil commitment 
preventive detention may just be a way of doing with a civil 
that which it is unconstitutional to do with a criminal label 
may just mean that the sign over the jail house door has 
changed to read "hospital." 

In addition, neither the California nor New York legis 
requires that there be a specific finding that a particular ad 
constitutes a danger of committing crimes or introducing oth 
to narcotics before he may be committed; commitment and, th 
preventive detention rest solely on membership in a certain © 
(the addicted) and on that class’s assumed proclivities. Regard 
of whether preventive detention of an entire class on the ba: 
that class’s characteristics would be justifiable if the selectio 
the class were based on the experience revealed by tested рге 
tion tables, there are, to my knowledge, no valid prediction t 
stating the extent to which addicts engage in crime generall 
crimes of different kinds, or introduce others to narcotics. Insc 
as the recent civil commitment legislation was a response to ас 
criminality and the contagion of addiction, it was based 
assumptions about the proclivities of addicts as a class, ass 
tions which were in turn based on impressions of addict beh 
and not on quantified experience. E 

Even if commitment did rest on an individual predictior 
dangerousness (perhaps in part made by use of the experie 
tables that do not exist), it is highly questionable whethe 
analogy of addiction to a contagious disease often invok 
justify commitment of addicts is valid. It is also highly que 
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able whether it is desirable or consistent with our traditions and 
values to detain a person on the ground that he constitutes a 
danger of committing crimes in the future unless the danger pre- 
sented is of a serious crime against the person and, in addition, 
the individual has previously committed one such crime. In this 
connection I must stress that, exceptional cases aside, it is not 
clear to what extent we can accurately predict that an addict 
will commit serious crimes against the person; we have to my 
knowledge no tested experience or prediction tables which would 
shed light on this question. However, it is very relevant (although 
this has not satisfactorily been quantified) that virtually all ob- 
servers agree that fund-raising and drug crimes (usually com- 
mitted to support the addict's habit) are the crimes most com- 
monly committed by addicts. While some of these crimes (like 
mugging) involve risk to the person, most of them do not. Our 
ability to predict clinically that an addict will commit a serious 
crime against the person is suspect, especially when the addict in 
question has not already once committed such a crime. To the 
extent we cannot predict that an addict will in the future commit 
these crimes there is no valid reason why he should be MR to 
detention to prevent him from committing them. He would, so, 
be treated more stringently than criminals, against whom the 
state may normally intervene only after they have engaged in 
proscribed conduct. m 
The duty of the health professions. 1 have dwelt so long on civil 
commitment and preventive detention because I believe there is a 
good possibility that preventive detention of addicts in the guise 
of civil commitment may spread in the next ten to twenty years. 
I think that this is likely if methadone maintenance does not work 
(or for those addicts for whom it does not work) or is not utilized 
to maximum benefit, if addiction continues to spread, and if no 
successful treatment should appear. It is likely that such invol- 
untary civil commitment will be billed as therapeutic in nature. 
However, we have already seen that at the present time civil com- 
mitment is a therapeutic failure if success is measured in terms 
of abstinence from drugs, and there is no sign of a breakthrough 
which would change the situation. Consequently, the t 
may really be programs of preventive detention, fraught УШ the 
dangers to civil liberties I have sketched. The prospect of con- 
centration camps for addicts is real indeed. And at the very least, 
the health professions have a duty to make clear (as long as this 
continues to be so) that with the possible exception o! a Ex 
period of inpatient care that may be used to initiate methadone 
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maintenance, detention cannot be justified on a therapeutic b 
but must be faced and justified as a measure to incarcera 
addicts. 


OTHER DRUGS 


I have discussed the possible future with respect to mariju: 
and hard narcotics. I will now turn to other drugs, such as tl 
amphetamines, barbiturates, and hallucinogens like LSD, mesc 
line, and peyote. 


The Amphetamines 


There is already growing sentiment in some internation 
and domestic circles for a ban on the use of amphetamine: 
medical practice. The feeling is that amphetamines are q 
dangerous, and that they have little medical use which cannot 
be served by other drugs with less potential for harm. Wheth 
or not this position is valid, I believe that given our fear of mini 
and mood-altering drugs there is a good possibility that the 
phetamines will be recognized in professional circles to have 1 
indispensable medical use (except perhaps in the treatment 
narcolepsy and hyperkinetic children), and this recognition W 
be followed by legislation banning or severely limiting their 
Even if this does not occur, at the very least it is highly likely 
legislation limiting the number of licensed manufacturers, setting 
up шша quotas, and providing other tighter controls ОП 
legitimate manufacture and distribution will be enacted in the 
not too distant future. Already the Comprehensive Drug Abus 
Prevention and Control Act of 1970 (United States Congres 
1971) authorizes the Attorney General to limit the number 
authorized manufacturers of injectable liquid methamphetami 
and requires him to limit the total quantity of that form of met 
amphetamine that may be manufactured in the United State 
any calendar year and to impose manufacturing and product 

uotas on each authorized manufacturer of it. Whether or n 
these provisions are desirable, it is questionable whether liq 
forms of methamphetamine should be singled out from o 
amphetamines and other forms of methamphetamine for 
treatment. And it is more than likely that within the next le 
years these provisions will be made applicable to them. 


Barbiturates 


In addition, legislation of this type is also a possibility 
the barbiturates and for other drugs which may come to Бе 
volved in abuse on a large scale. The purpose of this legisla 
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will be to decrease diversions through legitimate channels. Even 
if it is successful in this purpose, however, it may have the effect 
of promoting illicit manufacturing. One problem may merely 
replace another. 


Hallucinogens 


The foreseeable future will see the development of new mind- 
and mood-altering drugs, some of which are more powerful than 
those already known. They will be promptly regulated on the 
same basis as other dangerous drugs—whether or not they present 
the same problems—under already existing legislation giving to 
administrators the power to designate for regulation new drugs 
possessing a potential for abuse associated with their mind- 
altering effects. 

As I stated earlier, legalization of marijuana is a possibility. 
Conceivably, on the ground that the social and economic costs 
of prohibition exceed its benefits, we could also conclude that 
legalization of other dangerous drugs is justified; there are al- 
ready reports of “speed” users stealing to maintain their habits. 
However, I see little indication that legalization is a possibility. 
First, hallucinogens, amphetamines, and barbiturates have a 
greater potential for harm than marijuana. This, of course, af- 
fects the balance. Even many people favorable to legalization of 
marijuana wish to see use of the latter drugs restricted. And when 
the greater risk of harm presented by these drugs is combined with 
identification of drug use with such things as dissent, radical 
politics, and the drug culture in general, talk of legalization begins 
to sound like whistling in the dark. f d 

The greater harmfulness of these drugs combined with these 
other factors also may preclude efforts to reduce penalties. There 
is, however, more hope for penalty reduction than legalization. 
And if the social and economic costs of prohibition are perceived 
to be great, they can be reduced somewhat by decriminalizing 
possession for personal use—or at least minimizing penalties for 
possession for personal use—while prescribing substantial penal- 
ties for trafficking. We are more likely to take this tack than to 
legalize the bulk of the dangerous drugs that now pose problems 
or new ones that may be troublesome in the future (Ford, 1970; 
Laughlin, 1967). 

Conceivably, we could p 
wish to take LSD or other hal 


sychiatrically screen people who 
lucinogens in order to determine 
who may take them with safety, and then permit those who pass 
the screening to take them lawfully either with or without super- 
vision. Or we could give individuals who wish to take such drugs 
licenses to do so without inquiring into their reasons or their 
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suitability for drug taking. I doubt, however, that we will do ё 
of these things (which are more realistic alternatives for marij 
if the drug is not legalized in the sense I have discussed). € 
our morality and social values (changing though they may 
such measures, seen as purely designed to gratify the desires 
few, will be low on the list of social priorities. Of course il 
morality and social values change fast enough as a new gener: 
comes into prominence and as (if the prediction is correct) th: 
less need for individual productivity, there may be more supp 
for such programs than I anticipate. 

'The next two decades are also likely to see (if research 
be conducted without undue restriction) additional claims 
some hallucinogens (like LSD) have legitimate therapeutic 
Even if these claims are valid, we run the risk that general 
tudes of hostility toward these drugs will result in the claims 
treated with skepticism, and that therapeutic use of these 
will either be delayed and accepted only with great reluc 
and the passage of much time, or rejected altogether. 


Tranquilizers, Sedatives, Stimulants, Anti- Depressants 


The situation with respect to tranquilizers, sedatives, 8 
lants, and anti-depressants that may be developed in the fut 
most unclear. There has been general medical acceptance of 
quilizers and anti-depressants, and these drugs have change 
complexion of much psychiatric therapy— particularly ii 
public mental hospitals. On the other hand, the problems 0 
phetamine and barbiturate absue (both from illicit sources 
from overprescription), the medical recognition that tranqui 
(particularly the so-called “minor” tranquilizers) and 
depressants have been overprescribed and oversold as ameti 
tives for coping with the normal problems of human existi 
and the effect that this overselling has had on general pi 
attitudes toward the proper uses of drugs are making at 
some physicians more cautious in their attitudes toward 
drugs. While recognition of the benefits of new tranquil 
sedatives, stimulants, and antidepressants will probably 
acceptance of them, the medical profession will probably be 
cautious in their use than it has been in the past. A prope 
ance between rejection of these drugs because of the possiD 
of abuse and misuse, and undue willingness to offer them 
panacea for emotional problems must be maintained. It wou 
unfortunate if out of our zeal against drug abuse and a bel 
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reaction to current misuse, we rejected the benefits that these 
drugs can bring. 


Treatment vs. Punishment 


We are also likely to see pleas that persons who use so-called 
dangerous drugs (and marijuana if marijuana is not legalized) be 
involuntarily treated rather than punished as criminals. This is 
appealing, but it does present some problems. First, it is by no 
means clear that all drug users need treatment. The only condi- 
tion that some users have which might need treatment is dis- 
respect or disregard for lawful authority, i.e., in breaking the law 
in using the drug. To this extent they do not differ from the busi- 
nessman who violates the antitrust laws. We cannot assume that 
merely because a person breaks a law he is in need of treatment 
for a psychic disorder. (This is not to say that drug users should 
be punished either; the social costs of criminalization of users may 
outweigh its benefits.) Moreover, we should not bandy treatment 
about as a cure for all lawbreaking on the theory that the law- 
breaker has a social disorder. If we do, we might find ourselves 
advocating a degree of social conformity whose wisdom is surely 
debatable. Д 

Secondly, respect for individual liberties requires even for 
those who need treatment a program of compulsory treatment 
able to keep its promise of having a reasonable likelihood of suc- 
cess. If it does not, the deprivation of and restrictions on liberty 
involved in compulsory treatment might be as or more severe than 
that involved in traditional criminal punishment. This is par- 
ticularly true if treatment takes longer than would the usual crim- 
inal punishment. dia 

Also, even if compulsory treatment 1s likely to be successful, 
we should recognize that it may involve a greater invasion of 
privacy and may constitute a more intimate intervention into the 
individual's psyche than does the traditional criminal punish- 
ment. Consequently, we should be very clear that the need for it 
in order to protect society or to protect the individual from harm 
to himself should be great indeed before we sanction it. A person 
may have a legitimate interest in pursuing even à deviant lifestyle. 

Finally, it is possible that in the case of users of шош! 
drugs who have reached the stage of dependence (for example, 


barbiturate and amphetamine users) there will be demands for 


civil commitment which are really demands for preventive deten- 
tion. What I have said about the dangers of preventive detention 
of opiate addicts applies also to preventive detention of these 


people. 
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RESEARCH 


During the coming years we must be alert to the possibil 
that research dealing with mind- and mood-altering drugs a 
those who use them could be discouraged either intentionally or- 
more likely—by misunderstanding or lack of appreciation of t 
needs of researchers or the importance of research on the part 
government (formal or informal). This would be to repeat, € 
though perhaps on a smaller scale, a chapter in American histo 
dealing with the attitude and actions of the federal government 
toward research on opiate addiction and marijuana. For та 
years research dealing with narcotics addiction was discoura| 
and hindered by the former Federal Bureau of Narcotics. Dur 
the last few years research dealing with narcotics and marijua 
has received more favorable, but still hesitant, treatment by tl 
federal government. Thus the proposed regulations dealing w 
investigational methadone maintenance programs should enco 
age these programs; however, by their restrictiveness they ma 
fest an attitude of governmental caution. Research dealing 
hallucinogens other than marijuana, stimulants other than cos 
caine, and non-opiate depressants initially faced few fedel 
restrictions. But in the last five years the federal attitude (pa 
ticularly toward hallucinogen research) has in certain ways 0 
come more restrictive—though probably not too seriously debi! 
ating. í 
It is unclear what effect the Comprehensive Drug Abuse 
Prevention and Control Act of 1970 will have on research. Some 
provisions look like they will encourage research. The Attorm 
General may, either at the request of the Secretary of Healt 
Education, and Welfare or without request, exempt researcher 
from both state and federal prosecutions for possessing, dist 
uting, or dispensing drugs needed in their research. In additio 
there is a provision (of unclear scope) authorizing the Attorn 
General to accord to researchers a privilege not to identify 
subjects of their research to federal, state, or local governmen 
agencies, including both enforcement agencies and the courts. 

The Act also promises that the federal government will ta 
careful look at proposed research dealing with hallucinogens 
other drugs that have no accepted medical use in the Un 
States before it will allow the research to begin. This autho! 
could be used either to encourage or discourage research. It is 
nificant and desirable that after much disagreement in Cong 
the bulk of the authority to approve research dealing with the 
drugs was given to the Secretary of Health, Education, an S 
fare (HEW) rather than to the Attorney General. HEW is mo 
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likely to understand the needs and importance of research and 
researchers than is the less-scientifically-oriented and enforce- 
ment-oriented Department of Justice. Under the Act, HEW is to 
determine both the qualifications and competency of each appli- 
cant wishing to conduct research dealing with these drugs and the 
merits of his research protocol. In determining the merits of the 
protocol, HEW is to consult with the Department of Justice to 
determine whether or not there are effective procedures to safe- 
guard adequately against diversion the drugs to be used in the 
research. If HEW deems a researcher qualified, authority to con- 
duct the research may be denied by the Justice Department only 
if it finds the applicant has materially falsified his application, 
has had any state license he possesses revoked or suspended, has 
been denied a state license, or has been convicted of a felony under 
a federal or state law relating to mind- or mood-altering drugs 
(United States Congress, 1971). у 

Although а substantial amount of the authority to deal with 
drug research has been given to HEW, it is still possible that that 
agency could be too restrictive of research and place too many 
technicalities in its way. Also, while it is important to make cer- 
tain that those wishing to do drug research provide security 
against diversion of the drugs they work with, restrictions needed 
to ensure security could be so strict that they discourage research- 
ers Írom working in the area. Then the damage may well be great- 
er than any damage diversion might cause. A balance is necessary, 
and flexible standards are called for. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Use of mind- and mood-altering drugs will continue to in- 
crease in the next two decades. I doubt that we are prepared to 
deal realistically with this state of affairs. Marijuana may in some 
fashion be legalized, but in the main we will probably just con- 
tinue to prohibit use and distribution (or at least distribution) 
of these drugs. Our efforts to deal with the “drug problem" have 
been characterized by panic, and I fear the coming years will see 
more of the same. We have a hang-up about mind- and mood- 
altering drugs. Seeing little social value in them, we d 
by their harmfulness. We forget that we are surrounded by, we 
tolerate, and we even enjoy harmfulness in countless {анс 
and activities which we perceive as having greater social value. 
If we are to survive these drugs, we cannot continue to panic. 
Rather, we must learn to respect them and we must learn " n 
with them. Only then can we deal with them sensibly and dis- 
passionately both on the social and the legal levels. 
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Drugs have played an important role in man's experience for thousands 
of years, first in relation to religious and ritualistic functions, later for a 
variety of secular reasons as well. Social, psychological, and technological 
factors set the stage for today’s drug problem. It is becoming increasingly 
clear that the problem is not drugs, but the manner and purpose of their 
use. Life styles can be altered by drugs, positively as well as negatively. 
Pharmacological treatment can provide relief for abnormal psychological 
states and correct potential pathology. New knowledge is also opening 
vistas for enlarging man’s creative and productive capacities. Man himself 


remains the key determinant. 


From times immemorial man has been plunged in a pharma- 
cological environment and even today all but the most primitive 
tribes make quite extensive use of drugs. The growing concern 
about such drug use is usually misplaced onto the drugs them- 
selves whereas it is clear that the problem is the manner and pur- 


pose of their use. Drugs, like art, music, and the dance, originally 


served primarily religious and ritual functions. Among the surviv- 


ing peyote cults of Mexico (Furst, undated) and the йаш 
users of Northern Peru,! in the back country of Nepal (Sharma, 


1С. A. Seguin, personal communication, 1971. 
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undated), as well as in numerous other places, it is the spirit of 
plant or of some deity summoned through the drug-taking w| 
is the purpose of its use. The circumstances are almost alw 
ceremonial and the expectations of response quite explicit. 
traditions deteriorate (as when a tribe dweller migrates to 
cosmopolitan city or a foreign worker violates, and encoura 
others to violate, *outworn"' restrictions) the drugs are utilizec 
for other purposes. In fact, some of the drugs never make 
transition because of violent and disagreeable side effects whicl 
are accepted within the ritual context but not otherwise. 

Setting aside the ritualistic purpose of inducing the spir 
to favor us, what are the secular motives that lead us to use dru 
which alter thinking, feeling, and behaving? Some of the reaso 
obviously not all mutually exclusive, would be: relief of psyc 
logical discomfort (guilt, insecurity, anxiousness, regret, eti 
escape from emotional anaesthesia (lack of any or sufficient feelit 
pleasant or unpleasant, of which boredom is one variant); escap 
into emotional anaesthesia; curiosity; rebellion or non-conformi 
group pressure (belongingness, daring, etc.); pleasure seekii 
search for “meaning”; providing a rationalization for economic, 
social, and other forms of failure. 

In viewing the users it is helpful to distinguish between thi 
who are unaware that they are using drugs (e.g. the nice ol 
ladies who take “tonics” containing alcohol and opiates); the 
deliberate individual user who takes the drug for its own 
when the drug is legally and legitimately obtained (e.g., alcoh 
caffeine) and when it is illicitly obtained; the group user 
whom it serves some secondary purpose such as enhanced 
viviality or more intimate feeling of relatedness; those who : 
prone to drug dependence, i.e., the continuing, periodic, or $ 
radic need to experience sensations produced by the drug О 
relieve discomforts which might otherwise occur. 

Other considerations which involve both initial and cont 
ued use are: properties of the drug (dependency developme 
duration of action, tolerance, sensitization, potentiation, seque 
chromosome alterations, etc.); availability of the drug (cost, £ 
forcement if illegal, medical channels, ease of manufacturing 
etc.); environmental inducements or restraints (warnings 
КОДШО, via media of mass communication, prestige of 
etc.). 

Difficulties arise because of the vague border between 
ease and discomfort in the psychological universe. There are St 
stantial areas of physical discomfort which are not regarded 
disease, but the distinction is unclear in the mental and emotio 
field. The situation is further complicated because drugs 
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been used to ease such psychological discomfort under non- 

medical sanction. 
Life as we find it is too hard for us; it entails too much pain, too many dis- 
appointments, impossible tasks. We cannot dispense with auxiliary con- 
structions. . . . There are perhaps three of these means: powerful diver- 
sions of interest which lead us to care little about our misery; substitutive 
gratifications which lessen it; and intoxicating substances which make us 
insensitive to it [Freud, 1951, p. 25]. 
The services rendered by intoxicating substances in the struggle for happi- 
ness and in warding off misery rank so highly as a benefit that both indi- 
viduals and races have given them an established position within their 
libido-economy. It is not merely the immediate gain in pleasure which one 
owes to them but also a measure of that independence of the outer world 
which is so sorely craved [Freud, 1951, p. 31]. 


The medical use derives from religious-spiritual beginnings. 
As late as the Middle Ages in our own Western medicine the gen- 
erally accepted belief was that the zodiac sign under which an 
individual was born determined his individual response to par- 
ticular drugs—as did the time of gathering and preparing them. 
Paracelsus, Newton, and others in the vanguard of secularism 
were generally accepting of this approach. In the refugee settle- 
ment established by the Dalai Lama of Tibet, the medical and 
astrological activities are combined (Office of His Holiness, 1969). 
We are inclined to regard the invocations for spiritual assistance 
in early medical texts (e.g., the Ebers papyrus of 1500 B.C.) as 
irrelevant concessions to current prejudice. The evidence, how- 
ever, is that the medical practitioners were quite serious: without 
the spiritual influences how could one account for the success of 
an identical treatment in one case and its failure in another? 

Although the conditions favoring its application had been 
present for a considerable time, it was the introduction of he 
synthetic products of chemistry (and the refinement of natura 
products) that set the stage for today’s problem. Within the past 
century the conviction has become almost universal that hare 
chemistry we will eventually succeed in finding treatment for a 
medical disorders. The insistence that emotional and mental dis- 
orders are medical has naturally led to their inclusion as amen- 
able to pharmacological management—and in fact there have 


been some brilliant successes. 
Even Freud is most moralistic about the use of drugs for such 


purposes since he adds to the quotation above: “In certain ae 
cumstances they are to blame when valuable energies which coul 


have been used to improve the lot of humanity are uselessly wast- 


ed [Freud, 1951, p. 31].” 


Anxiety and depression are part of the human condition and 
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without them we would be other than we are—for better | 
worse. Most would argue that the very extremes of anxie 
depression should be treated, but where is the border to be dr: 
Shall it differ from one individual to another depending on hi: 
her tolerance? Shall different groups (based on age, sex, or 
cupation, for instance) be handled differently? The propo 
which follow are in general not strictly medical since they d 
deal with the rectification of pathology. Perhaps we shoul 
“tinker with the levers which control eternity." But since we 
know that we are being influenced in our decisions and feeli 
and behavior it is really not a question of avoiding influence 
deciding whether we wish to leave the pressures to special int 
groups or to random events, or whether we wish to attempt 
trol of our own destinies—a more responsible but probabl 
less dangerous venture. | 


Ways IN WHICH DRUGS CAN ALTER LIFE PATTERNS. 


Correction of Existing Symptoms 


There are a surprisingly large number of persons who 
from diseases which affect their life style. High on such a li 
would be chronic depression which may manifest itself in s 
forms as fatigue, underachievement, hypochondriasis, etc. 
well as in its more obvious manifestations. Appropriate treatm 
can alter the total life pattern. As one patient put it, “Now 
the first time I feel like I always knew I should feel.” 

Not only relief of abnormal psychological states (anxi 
phobias, obsessions, etc.) but also pharmacological treatme t 
physical pathology (hypothyroidism, diabetes, chronic prostatitt 
colitis, etc.) can entail a radical alteration of life pattern. 


Correction of Potential Pathology 


The administration of drugs may prevent the developm 
conditions which would be severely disabling by supplyin| 
missing ingredient as in pellagra, cretinism, and other en 
deficiency disorders. A curious reversal is phenylketonuria wl 
the treatment is to subtract from the diet, as far as possible; 
foods with phenylalanine since it cannot be appropriately m 
olized. There are several similar amino-acid and other 
errors of metabolism whose correction radically alters the 
the life pattern will develop. f 


Prevention of Acute Symptoms 


Excruciating pain, uncontrolled euphoria, dementia, 
deliria can abruptly precipitate irreversible changes. Thus | 
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vention of such acute symptoms by anesthetics, tranquilizers, etc., 
may similarly alter a life pattern by preventing its disruption. 


Prevention or Relief of Chronic Symptoms 


Recurrent or continuing pathology such as angina, mucous 
colitis, hiccoughs, or depression can lead to profound alterations 
in how one feels, thinks, and acts. Thus drugs which prevent or 
relieve such states are profoundly life-altering. Current interest 
in lithium (for recurrent affective disorders) is one example of 
the importance of this approach. 


Acute Drug-Induced Pathology 


At times alterations in life patterns can be produced by delib- 
erate or accidental use of drugs on a single occasion. One of my 
most notable failures in treatment was a PhD studying in London 
who attempted suicide with cyanide. The resultant impairment 
was an immovable and inseparable mixture of physical and psy- 
chological trauma which in no way damaged his intelligence but 
nevertheless made him hopelessly and retrogressively dependent. 

In susceptible individuals, LSD and similarly acting drugs 
may produce permanent dissociation after a single administra- 
tion. 


Pathology Induced by Chronic Drug Use 


The character of the Mad Hatter in Alice in Wonderland was 
drawn from life. In the preparation of felt for hats, mercury was 
commonly used and the fumes plus the quantity accidentally in- 
gested produced a type of organic deterioration resulting eventual- 
ly in dementia. Thus a sizeable number of hatters did become 
“mad” as a result of chronic mercury poisoning. ) 

It may well be that chronic air pollution, chemical sprays of 
food, or radioactive fall-out may someday be found to have had 
a similar effect on our own life patterns. 


Minor Reality-Relievers 

ed to alter life patterns in ways other 
than the correction or production of gross pathology. In our own 
culture there are tens of millions of persons whose lives are mar- 
kedly more happy because of the use of caffeine, alcohol, пы 
апа еуеп атрһеїатїпез апа barbiturates. Unfortunately wit 
some of these drugs (e.g., alcohol, amphetamines, barbiturates) 
a percentage of users become ab-users; in other Phot on Msn 
nicotine) there may be unfortunate side effects such as hea i 
ease and cancer; in others (€-g-, coffee and tea) there are ony 
very rarely undesirable consequences- There is some reason to be 


Drugs are widely us 
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hopeful that methods of preventing addiction can be developed. 
In different cultures other drugs have been used for si 
purposes, e.g., cannabis sativa (whether as hashish, bhang, 
juana or some other form), qat (kat), coca leaves. 
Controlled use in one culture by no means guarantees tha 
drug can be imported “safely” into another culture. The ini 
duction of alcohol to the American Indian or of opium to In 
and China had disastrous consequences. It is too early to 
what results cannabis use by the middle and upper classes wil 
have here in the U.S.A. 


Induction of Transcendental States D 


The recorded use of drugs in conjunction with religious 
mystical ecstasy dates back at least as far as the Eleusinian mys: 
teries and probably even earlier, to the time of the Egyptian Mic 
dle Kingdom. The actual beginnings are lost in proto-history 
From hashish use by the hashashin (assassins) under Hasan Sabal 
to the hallucinogenic candles burned at the witches’ Sabba 
to current use of LSD to induce psychedelic states, there | 
always been a great value placed on drugs to effect major cor 
versions of life patterns. Drugs may produce dissociation 
perceptual pathology (including hallucinations), but obvio: 
a great deal more is involved in determining what will result. 


Factors DETERMINING How DRUGS INDUCE 
ALTERATIONS OF LIFE PATTERNS 


Aside from the chemical structure of the drug itself and it 
expected action on the organism, there are other influences wal 
determine what actually does happen. 


Hereditary Potentials 


There was until fairly recent years a great neglect of pharm 
cogenetic influence. The impetus to a good deal of this work ` 
a demonstration in 1938 that atropine esterase occurred in S 
rabbits but not others, which explained the puzzling observal 
made in 1852 by Schroff, a Viennese physician, that some str 
of rabbits enjoyed eating belladonna leaves that were fa 
other rabbits. McClearn and Rodgers (1961) demonstrated € 
and pronounced strain differences in alcohol preference of hig 
inbred groups. The possibility of the preference being d 
learned behavior was ruled out since *pups cross-fostere 
mothers of other strains showed preference patterns cons 
with the genetic rather than the foster line." | 
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Certain strains of mice will even drink to their own detriment. We thus 

conclude that we have demonstrated a close analogue to the condition of 

human alcoholism: specifically identifiable physiological changes of an 

undesirable sort, resulting from prolonged voluntary ingestion of alcohol 

by animals with alternating access to adequate diet, continued their level 

of ingestion following the physiological changes [McClearn & Rodgers, 

1961, p. 119]. 

The capacity of drugs to alter life patterns in one individual 

but not in another in many cases may be related to hereditary 
potentials. 


Environmental Conditions 


Physical environment has long been known to influence drug 
response. The amount of oxygen available (high or low altitude), 
season, and the temperature of the environment are obvious 
factors. diis 

Certain drugs such as barbiturates and alcohol are disinhib- 
itors and resultant behavior depends strongly on the social en- 
vironment. If given to an individual in a quiet room, they induce 
sleep, but to the individual who is attending a noisy party there 
is usually overstimulation. i j 

At times hereditary factors interplay with environmental 
circumstances. Stimulants such as the amphetamines are about 
eight times as toxic to mice crowded into one large cage as to 
litter mates caged singly. However, for certain strains of mice 
(DBA/2 or BDF mice) this susceptibility does not hold. Thus 
social environmental conditions as well as physical ones can be 
shown to influence drug response in animals as well as in humans. 


Psychological Structure 


Anxiety-prone individuals resp: 
medication than do those not so inc { 
1964; Heninger, DiMascio, & Klerman, 1965; Janke, 1960, 1966; 
Klerman, 1961; Liernert & Traxel, 1959; Luoto, 1964; McPeake 


& DiMascio, 1964; Munkelt & Othmer, 1965; Nowlis & Nowlis, 


1956; Shagass, 1960). Introversion and extroversion tendencies 


are also important factors, as is intellectual capability (Rickels, 
1965). 


ond in a different way to 
lined (DiMascio & Rinkel, 


Expectations 
To a surprising degree we derive from experience Hol шеп 
we anticipate and we live out our expectations of ourse v Pe 
diversity of response to drugs is at least partially accoun ca or 
by the fact that many of the drugs cause d ns i 
always tenuous restraints of reality are further released, 1 
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difficult to see why events follow closely after the heart of desire 
or apprehension. The “revealed” state, once experienced, can 
produce a permanent conversion. 


Physiological State 


Hunger, sleep deprivation, and reduced oxygen supply 
brought on by hyperventilation or by retarded breathing (as in 
Yoga) usually accentuate the speed and depth of drug action. 
Reportedly, elevated blood sugar provides an extra depth of 
response with certain drugs (e.g., marijuana). The general state 
of nutrition, recent diet, the presence or absence of other drugs— 
even at times those used months before (Esser & Kline, 1967)— 
may alter responses. There are curious combinations. The use 
of Calabar beans in ritual trials is based on the fact that in the 
presence of high adrenalin the drug is poisonous, but otherwise it 
is relatively harmless. 

Thus alterations in physiological states can determine the 
extent of a drug response and whether it will have any long-term 
or even short-term effects. 

Timing 

One of the most basic of biological phenomena is the con- 
stant waxings and wanings in addition to diurnal rhythms. Lack 
of appropriate techniques for measuring, storing, and analyzing 
data of this type led in the past to serious neglect of this problem. 
High speed data collection techniques and computers with large 
enough memory cores have brought us within sight of dealing with 
this area, although the soft-ware (i.e., the programs) for analysis 
are still generally lacking. 

Timing is crucial in at least three ways. First, it is important 
to know when in the life cycle the drug is given; there are often 
specific periods, pre-natal as well as post-partum, when, ап 
only when, the fetus or neonate is susceptible. Second, the effect 
of a drug on a specific parameter or even the total organism may 
differ depending on whether that specific parameter is ebbing or 
flowing; this in turn may determine whether there is or is not 4 
permanent alteration in the life pattern. And finally, for som 
but not all drugs, the time of day has been shown to strongly affect 
the response. 


PROBABLE FUTURE ALTERATIONS OF LIFE PATTERNS 


BY DRUGS 


Implication of the future directions in which drug usage 15 
likely to go already exist in a substantial number of the pharma- 
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ceuticals presently available. Some of these are currently regarded 
as side effects, but it is almost an aphorism that today's side 
effects are tomorrow's therapy. The shortened sleep need with 
monoamine oxidase inhibitors, the reduced sexual sensitivity, or 
even the shortened memory span have, each of them, possible 
therapeutic applications. The real problems in the field of psycho- 
pharmaceuticals are not so much the creation of any of the follow- 
ing classes of drugs, but determining who should make the deci- 
sions as to when they should be used, on whom, and by whom. 

Unquestionably, additional and probably even more startling 
drug actions will occur as fall-out from other research in the field. 
As newer possibilities occur, and as we gain experience with those 
already available or possible, there is also likely to be a shift in 
attitude in respect to this most important question of who shall 
exercise control. 


Prolong Childhood and (Shorten?) Adolescence 


The average human life span has been greatly prolonged in 
the past century, but this occurred primarily by the reduction in 
infant mortality and the reduction of deaths from pneumonia 1n 
the older age groups. Unfortunately there is little we can do to 
reverse or prevent the depredations of aging. Even in the best of 
health the years beyond “three score years and ten" are not usual- 
ly one's best. ШҮ 

One of the features which has made human civilization pos- 
sible is the prolonged childhood of man, since it is then that he is 
most susceptible to education. It has been this vastly extended 
period as compared with other animals that has been a unique 
feature of the human venture. Hence it would appear sensible to 
try to prolong life another few decades by extending the period 
during which the acquisition of knowledge and skills comes most 
easily. We are already doing this in a social sense, since the time 
at which one finishes college is already half a dozen years beyond 
physical maturity. Я 

Conceivably, if childhood were adequate, the turbulence о 
adolescence could be short-circuited, with avoidance of many of 
the problems which thereafter continue to plague people in later 
life. It would seem sensible to arrange adolescence so that it lasted 


no more than two hours of some Sunday afternoon. 


Reduce Need for Sleep 


As previously indicated, this has already occurred as a side 


effect of some of the antidepressant drugs. Based on the rigorous 
training of the Mogul Emperors, as well as current physiological 
evidence, it appears entirely possible that three to three and a hal 
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hours sleep is all that is really required. The habit of sleep 
longer quite possibly developed as a survival trait, since it Y 
not safe for a creature such as man with his poor night 
(along with his other inadequacies) to go wandering about | 
time of day when he was so little protected. iit 

With the increasing knowledge of the functions of Rap 
Eye Movement (REM) time and the various stages of sleep, 
now looks as though we may be able to simulate or induce tl 
bioelectric-biochemical activity required and conceivably be a 
totally to circumvent the need for sleep. Constructive use of these 
additional billions of man hours every day is indeed a challenge. | 


Provide Safe Short- Acting Intoxicants 


At least under the present rituals and routines in which w 
live, it seems almost essential that periods of relief be provided. 
Safe, rapidly-acting intoxicants that produce satisfactory dis 
sociaton and euphoria would be most valuable. The appeals. 
alcohol, of marijuana, of opiates, amphetamines, etc., are at lt 
in part because they do possess some degree of such activity. Ho 
ever, none of them serves ideally for the purpose. It is quite likel 
that if acknowledgment were given of the desirability of such 
pharmaceutical, it could be produced within a matter of a 
years at most. | 


Regulate Sexual Responses 


Man is one of the few creatures in whom sexual acti 
not seasonal. His constant restlessness on this score p 
him with both more pleasures and more problems than any otl 
bodily function. Pharmacological regulation of some aspe 
this behavior is already available and others will probab| 
achieved in the next few years. Banking the fires or stoking t 
biochemically so that temperature and activity could match mo 
closely the appropriate environmental circumstances would 
crease the sum total of pleasure and, at the same time, allow 1 
to devote more of his time, intelligence, and energy to more 
clusively human activities. 


Control Affect and Aggression 


There is some evidence that electrolyte balance is rela 
control of excessive excursions of affect and aggression. Pei 
the skeptical attitudes of Americans toward balneology an 
eral water has been mistaken. Chlorination and fluoridat 
water have been generally accepted as health measures. 
lithium in the water supply as well—if it is capable of pre 
pathology without circumscribing normal human feelings? 
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Mediate Nutrition, Metabolism, and Physical Growth 


At least as great and possibly greater than psychosomatic 
effects are the somatopsychic ones. Adequate control of the genet- 
ic code or of the messenger functions should enable us, within a 
few decades, to eliminate most gross physical pathology so that 
deviations so extreme as to be regarded as ugly will no longer 
occur. А great deal of the psychopathology which arises because 
one human regards himself as physically or aesthetically inferior 
to another could be eliminated. This type of investigation is al- 
ready under way. 


Increase or Decrease Reactivity ( Alertness, Relaxation) 


Some of the pharmaceuticals available permit us to extend 
to a small degree the period of reactivity by deferring fatigue. 
There are others which partially work to permit relaxation when 
hyper-alertness would only be a nuisance. It is quite possible 
that appropriate “natural” products (plants, etc.) already exist 
that would provide the lead towards synthesizing virtually ideal 
substances for these purposes. Recognition of the need and con- 
scious search would perhaps provide these agents almost at once. 


Prolong or Shorten Memory 


How much remarkably more rich life would be if we were 
able to remember whatever we wished. On the other hand, how 
terribly cruel if we could not forget those things we had seen or 
done which were unbearable. We are close enough to understand- 
ing how memory works to expect that within another decade 


such agents could become a reality. 


Induce or Prevent Learning 


Experience without reinforcement. There are : 
through which one must unavoidably pass that may well scar the 
organism for an indefinite period. To some degree we do d 
tect ourselves by not incorporating these events into our ue 
psychic organization. In other cases unfortunately we do not ave 
such control. Somewhat improved analyses of the biochemica 
changes which occur during such states should allow us, within 
the foreseeable future, to have available drugs which would pre- 


vent fatal flawing. 
Vicariously with reinfo 
positive and negative experiences 
performance if the lesson they ha 
Tentative beginnings have already be 
which would enhance the learning ca 


certain experiences 


rcement. On the other hand, there are both 
which would greatly enhance 
d to provide could be learned. 
en made in the use of drugs 
pacity of the individual so 
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that the “experience” could be achieved vicariously via m 
reading, or being told. \ 
The availability of such inducements to learning would lil 
alter the total educational process so that the time consume 
acquire any one segment would be greatly reduced and the sci 
greatly broadened to include character education as well. 


Produce or Discontinue Transference 


The great desire to establish or discontinue transfe 
relationships is overtly evident in primitive societies where 
demand for love philters is a high priority item. In only slightl 
disguised form the use of chemicals as deodorants, mouth was 
and perfumes is essentially for the same purpose. 

It would undoubtedly be construed as an invasion of pri 
to give someone a pharmaceutical without his knowledge or 
mission. On the other hand, if one could turn off, it would n 
longer be really necessary in most cases to involve the ра 
the second part. In veg at least there is no reason why the 
conditioning experience should not be greatly augmented thron 
the use of appropriate drugs. ° 

The potential uses in terms of psychotherapy with invoh 
oedipal situations present an almost limitless potential. 


Provoke or Relieve Guilt 


The biochemical correlates of many of the affective states 
being subjected to investigation at the present time. Use of a 
nique such as that of Delgado (1969) should make it post 
directly to evaluate not only what such correlates are, but w 
the introduction of them will in turn produce the emotional 
itself. According to one theory, the whole penal system is di 
toward this end. How much simpler life would be if suffi 
sense of guilt could be produced relevant to a particular t 
situation to prevent its repetition. Punishment would the 
truly rehabilitative and practically instantaneous. Е 

; At other times an undeserved and unwarranted feeling 
guilt can ruin an entire life and even those of others touching 
substantial part of what a psychiatrist does is to attempt to 
such unwarranted and destructive guilt feelings. There is al 
evidence that this can be done pharmacologically in resp 
anxiety which may well be an important component of guilt. 
interesting ethical and legal problems arise so that if such a | 
is perfected, it may be that a board consisting of a judge а 
clergyman as well as a psychiatrist would have to agree that 
relief of guilt was justifiable before appropriate medication © 
be given. 
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Foster or Terminate Mothering Behavior 


With mothering behavior so typical of certain animals it ap- 
pears highly probable that there are “juices” which mediate in 
the production of this behavior. By enhancing or interfering with 
their production, it is possible that the extent of such behavior 
could be controlled. There are cases where an increase of this 
function would be in order, but undoubtedly the greatest use 
would be in terminating such behavior once it had outlived its 
usefulness. The human female gets involved in more difficulties— 
and in turn involves others in problems—more because of excess 
inappropriate mothering behavior than because of untoward 
sexual passion or, for that matter, any other emotion. 


Shorten or Extend Experienced Time 


Drugs capable of altering our sense of time to some degree 
at least are already in existence. Jazz musicians credit both mari- 
juana and the opiates with a capacity to extend the experience of 
time so that both the appreciation and production of music 1s 
greatly enhanced. There are various other occupations where this 
capacity would be quite important, e.g., Magicians, ball players, 
etc. On the other hand, there are certain experiences which one 
wishes to have done with as rapidly as possible and any agent 
which speeded up the passage of experienced time would be useful. 


Create Conditions of Jamais Vu (Novelty) от Déja Vu (Familiarity) 


Married life would be considerably altered if one could bring 
to one’s mate the feeling of fresh wonder that often characterizes 
the initial or early experiences. The same would hold true in many 
business partnerships and other working relationships. On О; 
sion some of the dissociating drugs do produce reactions of t » 
sort, but they are as yet far too crude and unpredictable to be use 
specifically for this purpose. An 

T It would not 1 Ane all situations or even the majority of 

them of the “novelty” type. Inde it is Шо copi ае 
і 1 ld create a feeling 0! la 

available a compound which would сг PUN E 


more difficult simply because they are new. Some of the euphori- 
ant drugs tend in this direction. 


Deepen Our Awareness of Beauty and Qur Sense of Awe дыр 

i iati beauty which sur- 
Bv deepening our appreciation of the 
rounds us aed ND us to experience afresh the awe of [ап 
existence, we can perhaps better discover—both emotionally ап 


intellectually—the nature of the human venture. It is this type of 
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appeal that has made drugs so familiar an adjunct to religi 
ecstasies. This usage should be developed with enough improw 
ment in the drugs themselves to insure that the experiences 
expansions of reality rather than deceptions into para-univers 


DRUGS AND DESTINY 


All of these—and many more to come—are probes into 
extension and control of our destinies. There is no more suit 
ending than this quotation from Alexander Pope: 


Know then thyself, presume not God to scan, 
The proper study of mankind is Man. 

Placed on this isthmus of a middle state, 

A being darkly wise, and rudely great; 

With too much knowledge for the sceptic side, 
With too much weakness for the stoic’s pride, 
He hangs between; in doubt to act or rest; 

In doubt to deem himself a god, or beast; 

In doubt his mind or body to prefer; 

Born but to die, and reasoning but to err; 

Sole judge of truth, in endless error hurl'd: 
The glory, jest and riddle of the world! J 
[Essay on Man, 173; 
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A review of historical patterns in drug use suggests common forms of use, 
likely social responses to innovation, the conditions under which drug use 
patterns change and the notion of “abuse” is most probable, and the con- 
ditions under which most unpredictable drug use and outcomes will occur. 
Examination of contemporary patterns of use yields evidence of a number 
of trends, one of which is the growth of use of quieting rather than stimu- 


lating substances in America. Although the major function of drugs is and 
the prediction is that our society will pro- 


will be to enhance sociability, 

duce more redundant people who will be at risk of disabling use an el- 
fects. Several possible sociopolitical outcomes of these trends are consid- 
ered, some optimistic and some pessimistic. The importance, for antici- 
pating the future, of the existence of a sense of destiny is suggested. 


Any estimate of the future must rest on at least three factors. 
One is our ability to be good historians, identifying what has 
happened in the past and extrapolating those features which seem 


to be constant or reemerging as We look toward tomorrow. An- 
t be our objective assess- 


other foundation for our estimate mus 
ment of the present, being wise enough to see what is really hap- 
pening around us and interpreting what we see well enough to be 
able to distinguish trends from fads, intentions from rhetoric, 

i nd short term from long term effects 


сурепе from illusion, a 
of one or another invention or innovation. A third о їп 
d historians and accurate 


the forecast, assuming we have been 600 
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social scientists or social commentators, is that there be a sense 
of destiny. That is a tricky one, for a sense of destiny may be a 
madman's dream—Hitler's Greater Reich was an example—or 
the dreamer's reverie—as Baudelaire's, De Quincey's or perhaps 
even Tim Leary's drug-induced fantasies could be described. My 
use of the “sense of destiny" is, I hope, neither imperial, megalo- 
maniacal, toxic, illusory, nor romantic. I refer simply to the exis- 
tence of goals indicating what the future should be; goals which 
are strong enough to be self-fulfilling, conceptions so compelling 
that people set out successfully to create that which they think 
ought to come to pass. That kind of destiny requires realistic 
judgment as to what can occur. It requires forecasting in terms of 
what alternatives may otherwise come to pass, and it requires a 
combination of luck and intelligence which enables a collection of 
people comprising a society to act willfully and cleverly to shape 
themselves and their environment. In that respect, as Heraclitus 
said, character is destiny. 


HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVES AND REALITIES 


As we turn to look at the future of people using drugs in our 
society and ask what the outcomes are likely to be, let us survey 
and one must be brief about it—the history of drug use, current 
patterns of such use, and the several competing destinies which 
we can identify as accompanying or awaiting us five or ten years 
hence. Historically and cross-culturally several facts are pre 
ponderant.' Almost every society known to man has used psycho- 
active substances. In our cross-cultural studies (Blum et al., 
1969a) we have identified only four non-literate groups (out of a 
total of 247) who appear not to use any psychoactive materials— 
psychoactive, in this instance referring to substances which act 
on the central nervous system to alter moods, emotions, or biologi- 
cal cycles and which may have the capability of altering sensory 
or thinking processes as well. 


Typical Applications of Drugs 


With regard to the near-universal use of psychoactives, there 
have been—and still are—three major kinds of application; the 
most prevalent has been social; that is, people take drugs 50 а 
better to enjoy one another's company. Secondly, people Ust 


"The factual references are unless otherwise noted to my омт 
studies. To avoid giving my crystal ball the presumption of authority; 
adopted an essay style with minimal citations to the literature. For thos he 
wish to delve more deeply, I refer them to the extensive bibliographies conta? 
in two prior reviews (Blum et al., 1969a, 1969b). 
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drugs in trying to heal disease or alleviate pain. Thirdly, and least 
common among the ordinary applications, psychoactive drugs are 
used in religious ceremonials, either symbolically as in the Cath- 
olic mass or ecstatically to achieve mystical experiences. These 
three major uses are not exclusive; for example, if you look at 
peyote cult practices among the Navajo as Aberle (1966) has 
done, one sees the social, healing, and religious uses are com- 
bined. This, by the way, is another principle of drug use: the more 
people are involved in drug use, the more purposes they see served 
by that use. Conversely, the greater the level and variety of func- 
tions which psychoactive substances can serve, the greater the 
chance that people will focus on obtaining and using those sub- 
stances. 


Typical Emotional Reactions to New Drugs 


Another historical observation is that once a drug has been 
introduced there is a likelihood, if its use is social rather than 
religious or medical, that there will be widespread emotional re- 
actions for and against that new substance and what its use 1s 
taken to signify. These reactions tend to moderate over spans 
of 10 to 100 years so that eventually a new social drug becomes 
integrated into routines. Both pro-drug romanticism and punitive 
opposition fade. That integration need not be stable, for if soci- 
eties are themselves undergoing rapid change if they are under 
the impact of political, social, or technical forces which tend to 
break up community controls or the homogeneity of values, then 
conflicts over the use of psychoactive drugs can reemerge. The 
concept of “abuse” is likely to apply on such occasions; that is, 
either when a new—and most often powerful—drug is first intro- 
duced into a society undergoing social changes of a disordering 
kind, or when new ways of using an already known drug begin to 
appear. The most common case is when drug use begins to be 
secularized: previously controlled and/or ritualized uses, as in 
healing or religion, become less important in favor of less (оп, 
trolled social uses, or—and this is more extreme-—uncontrolled 
private use takes place. That “private” use seems to be the m 
of the line in the evolution of drug practices. It is associated either 
with self-medication, for example someone taking amphetanips 
without prescription because he is depressed, or iem dmg LS 
pendency, typically a physical or psychological inability to tu 
tion or be comfortable without regular drug taking. 

As one would expect, the most varied behavior and the uen 
unpredictable outcomes from psychoactive drug use ne a 
the controls over the setting of administration are least. din opr 
includes drug dosage, purity, and potency, as well as the us 
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and giver's expectations, the presence of cultural authority, а 
the like. The more controlled the setting and the more int 
it is into the authority structure of a culture, the less vari 
in outcome. As a corollary to this, one expects the greatest 
certainty about behavior induced by drugs to occur in socie 
which are most secularized, where social change is the most 
and where powerful substances are being used outside of 
ritual and in connection with private needs and fantasies. T 
us, the U.S.A., today. 


The Permanency of New Drugs 


Another outstanding feature of drug use to be learned 
history or the study of other societies is that new drugs once Ш 
duced and found not to be unacceptably dangerous—within w 
ever limits of tolerance for destruction a society has—continue 1 
be used. Furthermore, over time they come to be used by 
and more people. Again, such developments parallel secul 
tion; in Western society that is a trend which is part and p 
of industrialization and of growth of mobility and population 

There are only a few known instances where one can 8а! 
once a psychoactive drug was in wide use that it came to bi 
widely used. The instances are of two kinds; one is where a n 

owerful drug was introduced which substituted for a less po! 
ul one—spirits for example replacing wine or beer, or powi 
tranquilizers being substituted for mild ones. The other inst 
seems peculiar to the opiates, which are the class of drugs 1 
commonly described in all societies where their use is kno 
having adverse effects or being abused." With the opiate 
duction without substitution can occur if supplies are rest 
and if medical or governmental sanctions interdict furthe 
Thus we see that, in the Western world, morphine and, 
or analogous compounds are widely used in medical practice 
because they are carefully controlled addiction rarely occurs: 
also see that in China after the nineteenth century when th 
ernment prohibited opium smoking, there appears to have Dé 


7 


use without control. 
We may reflect on several apparent exceptions. For € 
there has been a reduction in per capita cigarette consump 
the United States following the anti-cancer and anti-Sn 
campaign of the last few years. This campaign has by influi 
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opinion leaders such as physicians and teachers—and, nowadays, 
students—created a climate of social control whereby people try 
to persuade others not to smoke. Those most easily persuaded 
are, I would guess, those who are most influenced by facts and 
most sensible to what cancer is like. These rational folk, I would 
also guess, are psychologically and socially favored by also having 
better self-control and fewer adjustment problems. Indeed, recent 
studies by the American Cancer Society suggest that the young 
people who still smoke are less mature, more influenced by peers, 
more nervous, and have less self-esteem. One presumes they also 
have a greater liability for addiction, and by my standards cigar- 
ettes have an addiction potential. Another feature in the reduction 
in smoking of cigarettes may simply be that of substitution—the 
use of another drug with the same ingestion pattern. In some of 
our work we find young people shifting from cigarettes to mari- 
juana. They think it is safer, but according to the “гше” of sub- 
stitution, they would not bother with that justification if mari- 
juana were not more powerful in its effects than tobacco. 


Multiple Drug Use 


Yet another finding, one from current as well as historical 
studies, is that psychoactive drug use tends to become multiple. 
Once an individual has learned to use and like one drug, he will 
be more ready to try another one. A subsidiary rule is that once 
he learns one method of administration (for example, mixing the 
drug with water or food, making pills, prescribing, learning to 
smoke pipes or cigarettes, sniffing, or learning to inject by needle) 
he will substitute new drugs to be administered in the same way. 
Multiplicity of use depends on more than individual or group 
readiness to use drugs; it requires that other drugs be accessible 
and the society be secular. Cultures which are highly traditional 
and ritualized do not easily accept innovation without external 
pressure. Multiplicity of use expands as drug invention and pro- 
duction, as well as individual freedom from constraint, expand. 
If there are other facilitating forces in the environment, such as 
the widespread conviction that certain states of mind are better 
than others and can safely be achieved by chemicals, and leaders 
of opinion—whether doctors, TV stars, student leaders, or gang 


heroes—find it useful to employ drugs symbolically as part of 


i ic i i , then obvious! the pres- 
their trade, public image, or ideology: po VERA z 


sures toward drug expansion, both in terms О n 
drugs used and T AUS of people using them, will be very 


influential. 
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Widespread Use Not Always Bad 


Widespread drug use is not in itself a bad thing, if by bad 
we mean that there is visible damage to health, sanity, or public 
safety. The evidence from past and present, easily inferred from 
the fact that humans seem to have a natural affinity for psycho- 
active chemicals, is that most people use most drugs safely, certain 
qualifying conditions being met. Those qualifying conditions 
range from requirements for concurrent adequate nutrition and 
physical health through the absence of those individual psycho- 
pathological features which seem to increase the risk of depen- 
dency and including the presence of adequate maturity, self- 
control, and, more generally, what is termed mental health. In 
addition, safe drug use presumes such things as the absence of 
great emotionality or romanticism which focuses on drugs, but 
for which drugs are but a screen or symptom for some other set 
of problems. Safety also presumes the absence of those social 
conditions which are statistically associated with high risk of 
trouble from drug use. For example, poor urban minority males 
between 15 and 30 are, in the United States, at high risk of early 
heroin addiction and later alcoholism (Cahalan, 1970; Chein, 
Gerard, Lee, & Rosenfeld, 1964; Robins & Murphy, 1967). As a 

arallel, members of this same social category seem at high risk 
or marijuana stupor or psychosis in north and west Africa. 

The foregoing by no means exclude the variables of drug 
potency, frequency ul use, or manner of use. There are other 
variables; for example, biochemical idiosyncrasies which, I sus- 
pect, may be genetic. You can, if you are so inclined, rear rats 
with differing liabilities for morphine addiction. Why not people 
too? Cultural habits also play a role; for example, French children 
who are given wine but not water to drink because their parents 
think the water is unsafe can grow up to be alcoholics. No psycho- 
logical problems need be assumed. 

The definition of “badness” or to use the current equivalent, 
“abuse,” depends on political and moral judgments as well as 
those resting on health or dangerous behavior. “Abuse” may 
simply signify that one person disapproves of another’s choice 
of drugs, companions, or life style. Straight people may denounce 
hippies’ use of pot; hippies denounce straight people’s изе О 
alcohol. Both are drug users and many in both camps are pro}: 
ably using drugs without ill effects. We have to be careful not to 
be drawn into an exchange of insults or to allow either side to 2 
science as a masquerade for its particular beliefs. Similarly, libera 
and laissez-faire students may call for the removal of all restraints 
on drug production and sales, thus expressing their anti-bureau 
cratic or revolutionary sentiments and, incidentally, turning the 
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clock back to before the time, 1908, when the first Pure Food and 
Drug Law was passed. Abstainers on the other side are still de- 


. manding a return to the disastrous experiment with prohibition, 


thereby joining with other moralists who exploit the criminal law 
as a means to dictate how private lives and private pleasures are 
to be expressed. I shall not further comment on these moral and 
philosophical issues; my associates and I encountered them when 
we did our first LSD studies in 1962 (see our discussion in Blum 
et al., 1964). 


THE CURRENT SCENE 


Having set forth some general principles which approximate 
reality as regards certain regularities in drug use and responses 
to that use, let us survey the present before putting on our Nostra- 
damus hats to hail future portents. Where are we now in the 
U.S.A. as far as trends and patterns of use are concerned? 


Patterns of the Past Ten Years 

Sedative-euphorics. Over the last ten years we have seen an 
immense increase in the use of mild sedative-euphoric drugs. 
Consider the development and prescription of millions of tablets 
of tranquilizers each year. Consider the social use of marijuana 
concentrated in the 14 to 30 age group. Consider the middle class 
trend toward increasing use of beer and wine with proportionately 
decreasing use of hard liquor. h 

Soporifics. Over the last ten years we have also seen a massive 
increase in the use of stronger sedatives and soporifics. There p 
the immense prescription of barbiturates by physicians, И о 
which is medically justified in terms of illness but is simpy an 
accommodation between patient and doctor in which each ep 
a mechanical thing, a pill transaction. Consider too the gras я 
able, though epidemiological not well determined, popu BE о 
barbiturates among junior and senior high school End ra- 
matic too is the recent spurt in use of opiates, especially pon 
among the 12 to 18 age group and among a small portion ol col- 
lege age people as well (Bentel & Smith, 1971). T 

Hallucinogens. 'There has also been an increase, UE р 
older intellectuals and then passing downward by age an mu 
class level, of hallucinogen use. Although there quc 
self-limiting aspect of such use—as for example LSD, ШЕШ, 
ог peyote among older and better educated folk—so that pr е ун 
no more than 2096 even among collegians will QUAM Кур 
ordinarily no more than 5 or 1096 use regularly (an that D e 
ropolitan liberal schools), the *immunizing" skepticis 
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control is less evident at high school levels. We can find put 
schools now where nearly half of the adolescents have tried 
and where perhaps a fifth use it with some regularity (Er 
1969). 

Amphetamines. We also find a very great use of the amj 
mines, primarily in medical practice, whereas the social or pri 
use of these stimulants appears to be more limited, either fi 
tionally in the sense that they are used for studying or 8 
awake, or, and this is my personal estimate, by a few adole 
and early twenty year olds who become speed freaks. With reg 
to the stimulants there is a notable situation, for their use m 
ly in the treatment of obesity, depression, and fatigue is ci 
under considerable attack by the health professions. That 
is reflected in proposed legislation in the United States, Brit 
and the United Nations and is already expressed in Swedish 
Japanese law (United Nations, 1971). One finds these dru 
classified as having low medical utility. Compare that, for 
if nothing else, with the designation in these same proposed 
of the barbiturates as having high medical utility, whereas 1 
barbiturates and amphetamines are equally classed as 
high risk of abuse. That latter designation in both cases is bi 
on clinical observations but not on solid epidemiological evid 
Шаш the incidence of ill effects as a ratio to the total incid 
of use. 

New drug uses and new compound drugs. We also see the conti 
development of new substances or new combinations of k 
compounds by pharmaceutical companies, by illicit labs, am 
on-the-street pharmacologists. Illustrations of the latter are 
found among the post-war English kids who first combined | 
phetamines and barbiturates to get a new kind of high, among 
acid heads who first learned to use morning glory seeds, an 
that still little known group of adolescents who specialize i 
ing such things as gasoline, hair spray, and lacquer thinn' 
among the “Needle Park” residents who inject DMT, ba 
and other unlikely compounds into their veins. Their labor 
differ but they are all brothers of a sort, dedicated to findi 
chemicals which will provide new mental experiences, or 
isfactorily exclude ordinary mental experience. 

Public anxiety and polarization. Simultaneously with the 
in the development and use of a variety of chemicals, one se& 
rapid escalation of public anxiety, proposals for new laws, 
the polarization of conflicts between old- and new-fashione@ 
users—namely the typical prescription drug using, over-the 
ter remedy buying, alcohol drinking middle-aged folk and 
er conservatives versus the new chaps, the well-educated lib 
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semi-radical students with their interest in marijuana and hallu- 
cinogens. There is another conflict, less vocal but real, which takes 
place in man-hunts and the courts between the narcotic law en- 
forcement personnel and the less well-educated users (in this case 
the high school barbiturate fanciers, the slum and middle class 
heroin aíficionados, and the outcast agitated speed freaks). Let 
me make an aside here: The above-mentioned term, semi-radical, 
is not used in a pejorative sense; it is meant only to reflect our 
finding (Blum et al., 1969b) that the disciplined radical strictly 
adhering to the Soviet or Maoist line does not use drugs to any 
extent. He may use drug laws as an issue about which to marshall 
drug-involved followers and with which to challenge first the 
criminal law and more fundamentally the legitimate use of our 
present government, but he personally is not likely to have any 
kinder view of drugs than other hard-working action-oriented 
moralistic folk for whom self-indulgence is an unacceptable 
luxury. 


Trends toward Reduced Stimulation 


What inferences can be drawn from the foregoing trends if 
one accepts them as fairly accurate estimates of what is happen- 
ing? Let us look at the element of choice which can be inferred. 

Although there is no label for drugs which is an accurate one, 
classifications as to sedative, stimulant, and so forth are all seman- 
tic conveniences which indicate most probable effects given cer- 
tain typical conditions of use. What is most striking is that the 
major growth has been in the use of drugs which tend mostly to 
quiet people down. I include marijuana, mild and strong tran- 
quilizers, wine and beer in this group. The hallucinogens can 


also be included here, although we must allow for their greater 


variability, as a few people in toxic states do run about naked, 


jump out windows, and the like. Even so, the hallucinogen user is 


generally internally preoccupied, experiencing inner sensations, 
and ordinarily is not primed 


for social action or personal inter- 
action. 


Simultaneously we may infer à willingness to reduce the 


" i Pg ; а 
legitimate production and prescription of stimulants. One sen: 
x È ue of social and private stimulant use 


which has kept the number of speed freaks to a E Los 
sometimes publicly troublesome, number. sin dod ci tke Da 
admittedly slow reduction in proportionate popu arity о ae ko 
disinhibiting alcoholic spirits, suggests to me that ien inen 
activity, to energizing, to increased sensitivity to шо 


input is not what we, as a public, are electing. 


too the self-limiting fea 
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PREDICTORS FOR THE FUTURE 


If one allows this crude classification system, the crude 
demiology, and the inference scheme, one will come to the 
functional prediction for the future. 


The Quest for Quiescence 


Americans are seeking via drugs to become more qui 
They are seeking to employ drugs to reduce the amount of € 
invested in activities. Necessarily that means that both the yo 
er and the older generation are striving for reduced stimula 
reduced sensitivity to the social scene, reduced demands for 
performance interpersonally, and of course reduced competi 
ness, aggressivity, and associated impulse release. The big 
tion is whether the quieting effect which is sought is simply: 
odic, a series of respites between active bouts with a deman 
complex, high performance culture, or whether the reaction is ! 
pervasive that, as a public, we are seeking chronic tranquili 
This question is fundamental for our future as individuals anda 
society. | 


Drugs for Sociability and Healing 


My second general inference is that the patterns of use 
not changed in any qualitative way over the last six thou 
years. We are still using drugs primarily for social and he 
purposes. Most Americans are not speed freaks, most a 
private addicts taking barbiturates or heroin, most are no 
coholic, and most are not self-declared fakirs, sadhus, or 
private mystics on a permanent acid trip. Taking this as a 
post to the future, we can predict that drugs will continue | 
used to grease the skids of sociability, whether among elders | 
alcohol or relaxing enough via tranquilizers to keep from ge 
too up-tight as they prepare for parties or go out for golf, or al 
the younger folk lighting up a joint to listen to music or tā 
acid in a hippie frolic. Please note that this prediction for 
tinued prevalence of drug use as part of sociability is som 
more limited than the prediction to quiescence. It exclude 
those who along the way have become too quiet to be 5001 
probably most of these dependent on barbiturates, tranqui 
ers, hashish, alcohol, or heroin. It also excludes those who ! 
never mature enough to really enjoy sociability or to be а 
hold up their end in social affairs, be these affairs conversa 
educational, vocational, or sexual. Disabled souls these да 
press their troubles via drugs, but it would be a mistake to 
drugs for their pre-existing deficiencies. One may, of cou 
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mark the exacerbation of their troubles—as well as alleviations— 
which are associated with that private drug use. 

Yet even with end-of-the-line users one should not exclude 
the social function of drugs. The junkie crowd, the amorphous 
groups of schizophrenics in the acid crowd, the drunks in the 
Bowery, for them too life with drugs is social life. And for the rest 
of us, as our own habits testify, we seem to enjoy each other the 
better if our minds are a bit fuddled, our tensions dimmed, and a 
little chemical euphoria sprinkled about to get things glowing a 
bit. Insofar as we do, in this or any society, produce people who 
are socially or psychologically disabled, we can expect the par- 
ticular phenomenon of psychopathological drug use to grow, and 
the number of these outsider or deviant groups to multiply, for 
drugs today seem to be the final common pathway through which 
a variety of pains and inadequacies are expressed. Insofar as the 
majority who are not disabled or deviant confuse what they see 
among outsiders by thinking it an outcome of drug use, there will 
be a perpetual misunderstanding. We see that now in the popular 
belief that heroin causes crime or that marijuana compels some- 
one to “progress” to hard drugs. 


Drug Use by Troubled People 

My expectation is that problems of technology, pollution, 
overpopulation, bureaucracy, and what-have-you w1 | grow prear 
er in coming years, that these stresses will produce more redun- 
dant people, and that the disabled in mind and spirit will be kept 
alive nevertheless. Out of this a third prediction emerges. It is 
that there will be an increasing number of marginal, deviant, or 
otherwise fouled-up people whose drug use is one of the most 


visible aspects of their troubles. Ordinary folk, responding to 


the obvious rather than the subtle, will continue to blame drugs 


i i d be drug-related but which have 
for trouble АШЫ М ШШ ШЫН dein earlier experiences 


their basis—and their cause, if you will arlier є nci 
and more important social problems. This prediction 18 niii 
tic and assumes that society insists upon its outcasts—Erikson s 


study of the Puritans (Erikson, 1966) is an illustration—and will 


also continue to orient itself toward them by opposition and con- 
flict rather than understanding and accommodation. si dn 
sound too do-goodish, let me assure you of my ace ae t ds S 
outcast himself, as we see him growing up today without a аА 
or capacity for community concern will be even more 


oriented. As is usual when e de ep wed Mel 
-ng its own style of Ше as su ; jM 
other, each advocating 115 у às рові writing 


be the noblest justifications with enterprisi 
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tracts rationalizing the ugliness with which both sides view and - 
handle one another. 


FORECASTS AND OUTCOMES 


As part of these major predictions, there are a number of 
possible outcomes. Let us assume that the quieting trend, th 
inner pleasure trend, the inside-experience-seeking through drugs, 
the whole business of medical, social, and private tranquilizing 
regardless of the particular drug employed does expand. Let us 
assume that this trend achieves a level of chronic tranquility fo 
the majority, not simply periodic respite from active or aggressive 
life which is the alternative. If that occurs, we shall see in 10 or 
15 years a population which is certainly more relaxed, working 
less hard, and using its expanding leisure time for a variety of 
passive forms of entertainment. Drugs will be prominent, but so 
possibly could be multiple-sensation TV, Huxley's **feelies" (rez 
call Brave New World, 1946), perhaps self-rewarding electrical- 
stimulation of the brain (ESB) on a closed circuit subscriber basis, 
and so forth. People will be screening out the stimuli they don't 
like and concentrating on those internal ones they do like, right 
down to the thalamic and limbic levels of the brain. If that is the 
status of the normal population, then inevitably there will Беа 
very large subsidiary group of seriously drug-dependent people: 
who have carried the normal to its physiological end-point— 
chronic drug states, stupor, coma, toxic psychoses, and, for some; 
early death. There will be so many of these really quiet people 
that we will have to either ignore them, take care of them, of 
stumble over them. Insofar as we maintain them on drugs there 
will be some cost for clinics, food, lodging, and the like. If we 
refuse to maintain them at public expense legally, they will main- 
tain themselves illegally. We now see that occurring in the rising 
number of thefts by psychedelic vagabonds and heroin users: 
Without legal supplies we would see greatly increased costs for 
law enforcement, jails, and insurance. Short of a police state, ‘awi 
enforcement cannot thoroughly control the private behavior © 
large numbers of persons. With a police state, law enforcement 
would still fail to do so, but in the resulting tyranny social en- 
forcement might manage it. À 


Adjustment to Lower Activity Levels 


If we accept the possibility of a quieter, less aggressive, n: 
privately preoccupied general public with a corresponding Y 
larger number of addicts—and we already now have pro E 
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eight million drug-dependent people (including, of course, our 
seven million alcoholics)—we may foresee two political outcomes. 
One is the happy outcome. It anticipates that in the drugs 
now used and now being developed there does exist a proper 
antidote to the horrendous pressure and bustle of our stimulating, 
competitive, crowded, technological society. It assumes that drugs 
will do for us—along with ESB and *feelies""—what social and 
scientific planning did not; namely, to enable us to survive with 
the unexpected by-products of invention and industry, given the 
present wiring of man's brain (which I believe to be patently un- 
satisfactory). Given the happy assumption of drugs as antidotes, 
we would as a society simply adjust ourselves to lesser productiv- 
ity and reduced action—a goal many ecologists say we must aim 
for anyway. We would accept our large addict population as a 
by-product which is unfortunate but nevertheless tolerable. We 
would admit that there is no technical gain without casualties. 
That is a rule of nature which pharmacologists have long sus- 
pected and the ecologists emphasize. We would endure our future 
casualties just as we already endure our over a million auto 1n- 
juries each year, our over 50,000 auto deaths (over half attrib- 
utable to alcoholics), and our high rate of homicide and assault 
involving aggressive people drinking and fighting. There is noth- 
ing new ina society’s accepting its casualties as the price for what 
most call the good life; if we deny that we are kidding ourselves. 


Vulnerability to External Attack 

The less happy alternative to the tranquil society enjoying 
a prolonged happy hour on pot, chlorpromazine, acid, or drin! 
is short but not sweet. It assumes that some of our neighbors in 
this world stay the way some neighbors always have been—we’ve 
been that kind of a neighbor ourselves sometimes—namely ag- 
gressive, expansionistic, exploitative, and war-loving. If that is the 
case, our prediction is very simple: We shall not е аз а 
nation. Whether anybody bothers to atom bomb us, declare war 
or not, we would be too quiet and self-preoccupied either to man 
tain a defense capability or to respond to attack. Such А e 
neighbor nations is not popular among those of us He ор ег 
peace and would like not to bother or be bothered. But у е! iur 
of history, political science, and anthropology suggest that 1 akes 
a very happy balance of power or values to prevent strong na 


from devouring weak ones. 


Threat of Political Tyranny 


There is a corollary possibility 
rather than external conflict. Let us sa 


which anticipates internal 
y that some of us, a large 
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some of us to be sure, become tranquil, inwardly attentive, a li 
some cases addicted. Let us say others do not. We have alre 
noted immunizing features which prevent some members 
population from becoming drug involved. Those latter will at 
very least be the radical right and the radical left, both of wi 
publicly eschew drug use and, as studies of their convinced lea: 
ship show, really mean what they say. The trend until now 
been for militants in the extreme left to enjoy the presence of dru| 
advocates among their supporters. However, if one looks to ev 
when the radical left is in power—for instance, China, the S 
Union, or Cuba—it is evident that when in power they insist | 
their ethic of non-drug use. They use punitive measures 
patible with the dictatorship of the proletariat—really the “ne 
class" (Djilas, 1957)—to insure that their morality is enforced. 
left radicals of socialist rather than anarchist persuasion triu 
(how can anarchists ever organize enough to triumph?) over 
tranquility of the middle and the enmity of the right, we shal 
that the new state will cleanse itself of drug-induced tranq! 
and will do so with pride. Success may not be complete, as wi 
alcoholism in the USSR or remnant opium use in China, bu 
cost to the individual of challenging the ethic will be high inde 

Let us look at the extreme right. Along with street crime 
campus riots, drug use is a delight to their hearts. Why? Be 
it brings forth panic in the hearts of the average man and ev 
demons in a hundred forms and hues. For the right, drug u 
along with the crime and activism which are statistically bu 
causally linked— provides the leverage to bring about S 
changes compatible with their philosophy. That philosophy; 
I read it, emphasizes the restriction of liberty and govern: 
through punitive control. It is, as with the left, righteous 
claiming to handle the drug problem, governmental policy ca 
invoked which augments the rightist stance. The recently. 
posed “по knock" legislation in the Omnibus Drug Bill 1 
example. There will be more such proposals to come. r 

Whether drug use is exploited by the left to garner suppo 
who are later expendable or by the right to manipulate the | 
nary citizen's anxiety, the outcome is the same. The illici 
indiscreet drug user, once extreme right or left comes to po 
will be controlled or eliminated, for his pleasure or his illn 
contrary to the morality of the new dictatorship. As for the 
uo well, there is little joy under any tyranny, whatever Ба 
it flies. 


More Positive Forecasts d 


Let us make a different forecast. Assume that most А! 
cans continue to use drugs as they do now, safely and with 
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cretion. Assume that we are not tranquilized out of all competi- 
tiveness and that our natural feistiness as carnivores first and 
humans second is not dissolved chemically. Assume we still enjoy 
alert sociability as social animals first and private ones only under 
duress. Assume that education as a formal process continues in 
this land and that concern with child health and adult maturity 
expresses itself in constructive parental, community, and profes- 
sional programs. Assume we use our quieting drugs only periodi- 
cally not chronically, thus achieving variability not constancy 
of stimulus input. We would then see the same trend for the new 
drugs as now characterizes the old—intelligent and mature people 
abandoning cigarettes and drinking for pleasure but not to excess. 
Presume the marijuana law is relaxed so that it requires only 
discretion or moderation to avoid punishment but does not allow 
potent forms of cannabis, such as hashish or tetrahydracanna- 
binol, to be easily available. 

All of this constitutes the prediction for the middle way. It 
argues that humans generally, and Americans particularly, still 
have the sense and strength to survive even as the world becomes 
more difficult. We would still see drug abuse—however defined— 
among an important sector of our population. These groups 
would include the psychologically troubled, the deprived and 
disordered poor, the very young whose exposure and acceptance 
of drugs illicitly offered comes before their stength to resist peer 


pressure or their knowledge of ill effects, the unstructured chil- 


dren from overly-permissive homes whose parents could not set 
limits or invoke authority, and, as a fifth group, the children 
whose parents were oppressively strict without consistency ог 
affection where rebellion takes the form of drug use and, because 
of the subverted feelings involved, drugs become enslaving sym- 
bols of unfelt freedom. This population at risk will be large but 
still a minority. We would have to make provisions at first for 
emergency care and, as we grow wiser, for prevention. 


The Vulnerability of the Drug Dependent i 
If we grant that, in any event, the number of people in trouble 
with drugs will increase, we can forsee some other outcomes, 
think inevitable ones. One outcome is that those who re imma 
ture, naive, socially disabled, and drug dependent will ре parul y 
welcomed. By whom? By predators of course, just аз! A шанын 
is welcome to the fox. Remember what happed lor А [ loy er eoi 


dren of the Haight-Ashbury? The district t | 
ized. Fonti ere in one small area 1n а year, тееп ага! 
to walk the streets, exploiters taking from kindly Diggers an 


giving nothing. The clever and brutal ones moved in to steal sex 
and money; the ill and psychopathic ones mov 


ed in to find a 
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haven, which becomes distorted and convulsed by their own 
social actions. An old story to the sages. The unsocialized sti 
dominate the socially inadequate weak, gratifying themsely 
others' expense. If there are enough predators—and our na 
crime figures give us every assurance that there is no short s 
—we can assume that the drug dependent hosts will not 
without protection. In the course of dying off, they will ea 
the solicitude of the ordinary man but instead his disdain; 
evidence of that in our current popular views of drunks, j 
speed freaks, and **heads." 

Are the weak not to be protected in the future as 
seek to protect them through medical care or social se 
am not at all sure. Dare we say we try to protect the weak or 
to correct them, given the current status of our jails and p 
Dare we say that there are enough health or welfare professio 
—or crime professionals for that matter—to be able to 4 
preventive, guarding, or curing methods? The present sti 
affairs does not make one optimistic. Most cops and doctors 
nothing to do with drunks, junkies, or acid heads. Few 

risons, or public mental hospitals boast decency in р 
acilities let alone dedicated personnel on their staffs, be the 
or professional. And what are we doing by way of training 
cians, clinical psychologists, criminologists, professional [ 
or concerned citizens? Let each one of us answer that qut 
based on the evidence available. 

If we quadruple the number of drug outcasts in the m 
decade without increasing a dozen-fold the number of con 
people willing to work with and for them, we cannot expe 
quate protection for the drug disabled. The best we can do i 
of what we do now—custodial institutions which are too bi 
ineffective, and too cruel. If outcasts increase, and given our 
ent state of mind (as judged by what we do, not what we € 
we must expect short shrift for the upcoming numbers of th 
less, deprived, and troubled people who will be—come age 1 
30, or 40—the new class of pariahs. 


Wuart Is Our DESTINY? 


We have now reviewed some general principles which 
acterize the social psychology and epidemiology of psycho 
drug use; we have identified some current trends, made 
inferences as to the preferred function of drugs derived 
trends, and have offered two classes of predictions. One 
is probable enough to bet on; the other set is a group of. ali 
tives any one or several of which are possible, but for which t 
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must be uncertainty. What within our original scope has been 
omitted? Probably a lot, but clearly the one Nostradamus variable 
which has to be there, the sense of destiny. It is my belief that an 
unfolding purposefulness, a growing toward an ideal, a creative 
commitment, will determine which among the predictions for 
America's drug using future will prevail. That future is the destiny 
of the young, for, after all, patterns of drug use are better estab- 
lished over thirty, and least predictable among those under eight- 
een. So it is that the critical personal variables are among the 
young. What direction young people choose, what states of mind 
they elect, what emphasis they put on drugs and for what func- 
tions—these are the individual actions which, taken en masse, 
create a destiny for a society. 

Note that the word “choices” reflects a hopeful point of view, 
perhaps not an accurate one. It is part of the myth of rationality 
to assume that people choose what they shall do. It is the Western 
optimism still shining. One prefers to adhere to that responsible 
doctrine in the face of other evidence—the evidence of accident, 
determinism, the overpowering wave of events. Insofar as we do 
not choose and cannot choose, insofar as we but delude ourselves 
with the flattery of choices—as the falling rock is said to make 
itself responsible by willing itself to fall—then our destiny is 
already established and the prediction for America ’s future, drugs 
or otherwise, more readily made. For myself I prefer that uncer- 
tainty which assumes normal individuals do have a range of op- 
tions from which consciously to select. I prefer the uncertainty 
associated with the idea of a society made up of people working 
to determine their tomorrow by gathering and evaluating facts 
and by coming to decisions, the process of a destiny in the making. 
If there is no such process, if we are tied to the wheel of life, me- 
chanistic determinism, or (in its silliest form) simple slavishness 
to fad and peer pressures, then we are already passive and it is no 
surprise that we should, through drugs, become much more y to 
our growing disadvantage. On the other hand, if there is a free- 
dom which individuals can exercise and if there is a responsibility 
based on awareness of what affects us and how we affect others, 
then there is much hope indeed. Under those d all ora 
have a guidance system which tells us what is safe and sensible 
and what is not. It even tells us the limits for fun, experimentation, 
and exotic experience—outside the green range of safety but not 

et in the red range of disaster- A Ram uum 
ў I realize icd philosophical naiveté 15 qued у cd m 
need-determined perceptions. My ignorance 1s 5 aaa hall be 
sively, as it must. And yet in estimating what tomorrow т 
like, І can do по more. It can be a very bad tomorrow; 
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dence is already in which shows that people rarely atte 
disaster warnings until it is too late. We know, too, that crowd 
chemicals, and chaos do not bring out the best in man or be 
On the other hand, it can be a fine tomorrow too; not one wh 
people live happily ever after, for such tomorrows are the d 
of romantics—and if anything is dead it is romanticism i 
drug movement— but even so it can be a good tomorrow wi 
full range of human action, sorrow, and joy. Which tomo 
shall be rests with us all, our character and disposition, for th 
our destiny. j 
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This paper distinguishes three principal purposes of drug use: for social 
-medical reasons. The 


argument is made that a traditional view of the future as a leisure society 


may lead us to focus disproportionately on forms of 
pleasure or “mind expansion” motive. While acknowledging the likelihood 
of more drug use of these kinds, the authors offer a number of reasons why 
the greatest increase in drug изе and the social problems it causes may, in 
a 20 or 30 year perspective, be in the area of medical prescription and self- 
doctoring for anxieties and behavioral abnormalities. The overlap of this 
area with the use of drugs for social control is identified as posing formid- 
able ethical problems. The paper concludes with a speculative description 


of all the roles of mind-affecting drugs in the U.S. culture in the year 2000. 


Throughout our history most Americans have been optimis- 
tic about the future. For the individual, the family, and the society 
as a whole the prevalent attitude has been that hard work would 
increase affluence and knowledge, and that affluence and knowl- 
edge would permit an ever better, more humane way of life. 

While this prognosis had an early and lasting agrarian form, 
it was readily and quickly adapted to the potential perceived in 
industrialization. As early as the 1850s, a writer musing on “the 


fast age” in the magazine, Democratic Review, foresaw a time when 
“machines will perform all work, automata will direct them, and 
the whole task of the human race will be to make love, study, and 


be happy." 
107 
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more our dominant popular perception of the future, yet, at 
same time, Americans have persisted in thinking of leisu 
earned, as a reward for and complement to work. Note, f 
stance Walt Whitman’s 1870 “democratic vista" of a commui 
"organized in running order, powers judiciously delegate 
farming, building, trade, courts, mails, schools, elections; 
attended to; and then the rest of life, the main thing, 
branching and blossoming in each individual, and bearing go 
fruit [Whitman, 1871]." Such vagueness in visualizing “the 
thing" has been central to most Americans’ conception of 
future, and this should not surprise us. A culture raised on. 
gospel of work cannot view leisure as the aristocrat does, evel 
the member of the culture who is doing the viewing has g 
respect for what he considers the aristocratic values. For ехатрі 
John Adams, our second president, once suggested that: “М 
sons ought to study mathematics and Philosophy, geograp. 
natural history and naval architecture, in order to give their С 
dren a right to study painting, poetry, music, architecture, statt 
ary, tapestry and porcelain [Adams, 1876]." This passag 
peculiarly American; almost no correspondingly upper d 
uropean would have used the word “right.” He would have 
that some interest in painting, poetry, and music was proper | 
unremarkable; not that it was something to be deferred until m 
practical and pressing societal needs were met. Similarly tod 
the European seems to enjoy his vacation as a pleasure in it 
right, while the American businessman or professional man t 
cally apologizes for taking a vacation by explaining it is only. 
order to recharge his batteries”; he justifies rest or play mi 
in terms of returning to do a better job. ү 
While this is characteristically an upper middle class А 
can attitude, it is very generally true that Americans thi : 
their leisure as earned "free time" and of its uses as in an im 


job, and he spends much of his time at activities, especially. 
maintenance and improvement of his property, that lack onl: 
wage to qualify as work, yet the industrial-era distinction Бем 


ease with the idea of a leisure society, and he does so not ent 
because of a neo-aristocratic suspicion that most people 
know how to handle leisure. He himself is aware of a degreé 
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dependence on the industrial era’s work system for his sense of 
personal worth, of placement (vis-à-vis superiors, inferiors, out- 
siders, past and future), and of direction. The system gives him 
goals and rewards, an arena in which to compete, a set of competi- 
tors, a sense of place and continuity, and a good deal more. While 
he may sometimes identify heaven with a lifelong unrestricted 
foundation grant, this is like the child who identifies heaven with 
chocolate sundaes for breakfast every day. Way down deep he 
knows that the joy wouldn't last. 

But one of the unexpected (although, in retrospect, not at all 
surprising) developments of the past decade has been a batch of 
kids from middle class backgrounds who are having chocolate 
sundaes every day for breakfast and liking it—if not in the sense 
of being happy, in the sense of feeling virtuous and superior. The 
Woodstock "generation" resembles not at all the aristocratic 
model for the leisured tomorrow, but it meets the specifications 
for a life of leisure remarkably well. It does not feel (or will not 
accept) any inner urge to work or compete, or to plan and provide 
for the future. Its styles of personal appearance, drug use, sexual 
behavior are not an evolution from but a break with our cultural tradi- 
tion as are its preferences for experiences over possessions, for 
uniclass even more than unisex, and for the irrational and the 
supernatural. ч 

If we find it hard to believe that the leisured tomorrow will 
be populated primarily by the children of the Woodstock set, 
nonetheless when we look at the subject, “drug use in the future, 
it is these dreamy, bedraggled, exotic, vaguely biblical, but well- 
fed American urchins who most readily come to mind. If they are 
not in the abstract a more plausible po ulation for the future 
than the aristocratic Dr. Leete of Edward Bellamy’s Looking Back- 
ward (1887), they are in the concrete an unavoidably real and psy- 
chedelic assault on all our senses. j 

The argument we are going to make is, however, that ЕТ 
major motifs and problems of drug use in the next thirty years ar 


not going to be those of Woodstock; they are not going to be those 


of a leisure society, but of a culture whose major EA 
personal aspirations, roles and relations of work and p {ЛАН 
relationships, economic exigencies—will continue to 2 dus у 
slowly, with countertendencies pronounced at times, an 
dialectical interplay of old and new at all times. 


Types or DRUG USE 


ast and present, 
ecting drugs: (a) to mo 


d we may expect that 
In the future, as in the ify P d con- 


Americans will use mind-af 
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trol the behavior of other people, (b) for sensual, emotional, 
spiritual pleasure, (c) for medical and problem-solving reaso 
We are going to discuss drug use in the future in teri 
these categories, but the reader should bear in mind that 
boundaries are far from firm. Under what heading, for instan 
should one subsume a recent article in the Washington Post ( 
nard, 1970) which dealt with the use of Ritalin and the amp. 
mines for the behavior modification of schoolchildren in Oma 
Nebraska? These children were classified (too loosely, the 
implied) as hyperkinetic; that is, they suffered from a personal 
disorder which, according to the Omaha program's advocat 
afflicts 8-10 percent of children, causing significant carni pro 
lems and, if untreated, resulting in a high rate of academic fail 
and drop-outs, juvenile delinquency, alcoholism, drug a 
suicides, and the like. This is clearly medical drug use, but E 
cause these children are major classroom disrupters and bei 
the drug regimen is instituted in part on the basis of teac| 
recommendations, it is also a means of social control. In О) 
indeed, this has become a racial issue: “At a school board тее 
recently, black parents and a couple of community organ 
charged that Omaha was trying to drug black children into 
submission (Maynard, 1970]." Finally, the Post conclude 
article with a comment by an Omaha physician which sug, 
that better school performance is not the only (or, the viewer- 
alarm may infer, the indispensable) aim of the program. 
drugged children, the doctor stresses: “аге definitely һар 
One of my mothers came home from a meeting and found 
child's homework finished on the table. And the child had wri 
a note saying, ‘Thank you, mother. I feel much happier.’ [quot 
in Maynard, 1970]." H 
, While the Posts presentation may be somewhat one-side 
the issues it raises are almost certainly more relevant to spec 


the doctor, the administrator, and also the self-doctoring in 
ual in the use of mood-affecting chemicals the workings and el 
of which we very imperfectly understand? 

This emphasis does not deny the fact that drugs are 0 
used for positive pleasure; it merely stresses that when my plea 
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sure impinges on your notice (or society's) it may be interpreted 
as illness, and, indeed, that I may be pursuing pleasure for “sick” 
reasons or with an inadequate appreciation of the likelihood that 
the pleasure will make me ill. Many heroin addicts, for instance 
are not sick by most usual tests. Their only real symptom is the 
fact that they prefer the life of addiction and Н his is woy 
the young addict is so difficult to “сиге”; he does not really thin 
of himself as sick. And what the rest of us mean by well-sick—and 
the fact that it cannot be defined on a single axis—is basic to a 
great many questions, even including, “Should we make heroin 
legally available to addicts?” Y 


Drug Use for Social Control 


To people who have a pessimistic view of the future, it seems 
nearly inevitable that mind-affecting drugs will become a widely 
employed means of social control; that is, drugs will be the opiate 
of the people; they will be used to induce one's own | opulation or 
an enemy population to act in desired ways. Deliberate use of 
drugs in this manner, past and present, has been restricted to 
institutional populations: prison inmates in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, mental hospital patients (and Omaha schoolchildren?) in 
the twentieth. However, there have been many instances where a 
native or colonial ruling class found it convenient to tolerate and 
facilitate traditional and debilitating forms of drug use by the 
masses of the population. а dI 

The important point about this practice with respect to our 
future is that it was characteristic of pre-industria caret 
which did not require high productivity in order for mass la s 
to meet the needs of the uppen class culture. As сотор 
countries embrace the goal of industrialization, they begin ‘id 
view the masses as a national resource, a form of energy to 
harnessed with miraculous effect, and debilitating drug use comes 
to be seen as a social evil. We see the effect of this ahstormation 
of ruling class attitudes in the militant anti-drug position y: the 
UN and World Health Organization, and it has long been ent 
inant in our own country. While many other factors ms ve | 
it was for instance no accident that the major thrust ш the d 
States for regulation of medical drugs, ШЕШН ol ws c 
cotics use, and also alcohol prohibition coincided with the 


я ‚ À high prev- 
from farm and shop to factory and office employment 
alence of debilitat drug use—according to ко чүчү неа 
estimates, one American in four hundred was етине 1967) 
in the late nineteenth century (Kolb & DuMez, 1924; Là anpower 
—is incompatible with the quantitative and qualitative manpo 
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needs of the massive, complex network of interdependencies that 
is an industrializing society. 

If we view the future as an age of automation in which the 
common man will be a parasite with even less socioeconomic 
value than the pre-industrial subsistence farmer, it becomes quite 
logical that governments in this future will use drugs to keep the 
idle masses docile. This is an observation that may say more 
about the observer than about anything we or our children are 
likely to live to see. Nonetheless, the prospect of mass drugging 
for purposes of behavior modification is worth some attention for 
several reasons, apart from the special questions of military use 
and of insurgency or anarchist use (e.g., putting LSD in the water 
supply) i Р 

ontrolling “sick” populations. First, it is not unreasonable to 
expect that psychotropic drugs will continue to be developed, re- 
fined, and administered to an increasing number of fairly clearly 
demarcated “sick” populations, such as mental patients, hyper- 
kinetic children, heroin addicts, and even people with chromo- 
some defects associated statistically with criminality. How far 
and fast this is likely to proceed is an open question. 

“Writing off” the lower classes. Second, the current revival of 
interest in making heroin legally available to addicts may have 
important implications for the future. While part of the support 
for this action is a libertarian sentiment that people should be 
allowed to do as they please, another part derives from an elitist 
writing-off not only of the existing addicts but of the urban slum 
population as a whole. Whether we label this a racial or class bias, 
we may anticipate its growth. Supposing the best—optimization 
of the environment for upward mobility—one possibility woul 
be a tendency to write off. the residual lower class and a general 
willingness to condone or even subsidize its use of narcotic drugs. 
On the other hand, we may be deterred from following this path— 
acceptance of general drug use for an underclass—because it 
makes too many problems for the working poor. While some 
people may be willing to write off the lowest class, they are not 
likely to be as unconcerned about the next lowest, and the border 
between these two groups is not likely to be stable and clear cut. 

Creating "beautiful people.” Finally, an attitude favorable to 
mass drugging need not be authoritarian or elitist. It may 5€ 
universalist, humane, impeccably in accord with the current em- 
phasis of liberal idealism. Suppose it should come within our 
capabilities to keep everyone happy by means of an annual injec 
tion? It is not hard to imagine climates of opinion in which opp? 
sition to general use of such a drug would appear stodgy oF per 


› 
verse, nor is it hard to imagine situations in which the попизег5 
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behavior (e.g., not “relating constructively” to his fellow workers) 

would subject him to formidable social pressures to do the social 

and sensible thing. But these are more probably twenty-first than 

reique century possibilities, at least as regards the “perfect” 
rug. 


Drug Use for Sensual and Spiritual Pleasure 


During the past decade, the use of marijuana and, to a much 
lesser degree, stronger mind-affecting drugs has grown ex losively 
among a sizable minority of American youth. Spreading from the 
slums and bohemias first to the college campus (where it acquired 
an ideological gloss), drug use and experimentation and, even 
more, fascination with drugs have now percolated down to the 
high schools and the junior highs. They have also become com- 
monplace among working youth in some areas, as well as, for 
somewhat different reasons, among our soldiers in Vietnam. | 

We would argue that the “wave of the future" aspect of this 
development has been grossly exaggerated. One need not haul in 
the future to explain why adolescents are fascinated with the 
mysteries of the universe and of their psyches. It has always been 
so, and it has also always been true in our culture that the teens 
were a time to challenge and shock adults, to test or show one's 
courage, to do what “everyone” does, and to get intoxicated for 
fun. Drugs happen to be a way to satisfy all these urges that has 
the great, but—be it noted—ephemeral, additional advantage 
over alcohol, cars, and the like that very few parents can say, I 
did that when I was young.” А 

We would expect that youthful drug use will be a permanent 


problem; that is, that no marvels of law enforcement and drug 


education are going to turn the clock back to 1955. But this does 
not mean either that drug use will retain its present fascination 
le will carry through life 


for the young or that today's young people WI" ' 
the conico that marijuana is a groovier intoxicant than beer or 
scotch. One uncertainty here is the legal status of marijuana, but, 
with better than three-fourths of the electorate opposing legaliza- 
tion and only a bare majority even of college students in "EUM 
rapid changes in this area seem unlikely. Probably ныны xi 

continue to be available to people who are willing to defy t 1 " 
to get it, but probably also the quality of the generally available 
product will continue to be very poor. In this situation, marijuana 
use may well come to be thought of, by both generations, primar- 


ily as a “kid thing” or a tired fad. í 
izati i omewhat less likely 
Legalization would make this ыен ыа А 


but if this step is eventually taken, the resu k : 
similar acculturation process to that we have experienced with 
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alcohol. There will be heavy human and monetary costs аз м 
alcohol, but, by and large, marijuana use will be assimilat 
existing cultural patterns rather than playing an important 
pendent role in shaping lifestyles and motivations. Even t 
when we face something of a chicken and egg problem in deci 
what marijuana “does to” people—because illegality and 
extraneous drug properties selectively attract certain types 
users—it seems fairly apparent that the typical high sch 
college user does not differ significantly from the nonuser i 
grades or his vocational aims. 

Thus we would suggest that most drug use for sensual 
spiritual pleasure thirty years from now will occur within a 
tural framework similar to today's. Most Americans will соп 
to prefer mild to strong intoxicants, legal to illegal drugs, sot 
to solitary pursuit of pleasure, and the loosening of inhibitioi 
the profound spiritual experience. This does not mean thai 
values and ideas we associate with the drug culture will disap 
On the contrary, they will have spread as well. The point is si 
that they will not become mainstream American ideas and v: 
80 soon as is often supposed, and also that they will probabl 
remain in a severely polarized relationship to middle class va 
The modifying influences will tend to flow both ways. 

In projecting the growth of the values associated with dr 
use, it may be helpful to relate the current emphasis on these м 
to the way we were looking at the leisured tomorrow a decade 
In the late fifties and early sixties, the development of comput 
technology and a rising unemployment rate combined to cre 
general fear that the future we had been speculating about: 


usefulness and fretted about a mass society that could not “ 
dle” leisure. i 
For people who think in this way, the spread of drug 
among the "idle" young seems a confirmation of their 
Woodstock prefigures the reign of irresponsibility and 
indulgence, a cultural decline that will culminate in our des! 
tion by implosion or at the hands of less advanced but тоге 
and hungry foes. : 
By contrast, the idea that man can be displaced by machi 
appears an obscenity to those who reject industrial-era val 
and lifestyles in favor of those that drug use conveniently | 
though not indispensably) symbolizes. Such people feel that ell 
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man should be emancipated by machines from brutalizing or 
stultifying drudgery, or he should emancipate himself from ma- 
chines, reverting to a way of life closer to nature. 

This way of thinking represents a challenge to the intellectual 
truisms of the early sixties and, to some degree, a reassertion of 
our traditional optimism regarding the long-range future. (As 
with old age, the principal problem would seem to be getting 
there.) A degree of credibility has been restored to the proposition 
that a higher form of civilization is becoming possible for us than 
that which we have experienced in the era of the wage slave, the 
organization man, and the “technical mind." 

But it should be clear, first, that this proposition has no 
essential connection with approving or using drugs; second, that 
it lends itself to multiform development, rather than to permanent 
support of a doctrinaire counter-culture ideology; third, that 
many of the forms it may take are not incompatible with commit- 
ment to traditional values or even with fear of moving “too fast"; 
and, finally, that the leisured tomorrow is not nearly so imminent 
as it seemed a few years back. ó 

In summary, the recent spread of drug use for pleasure is 
better interpreted in timeless and timely than in “forerunner 
terms. In part, this interpretation is the servant of necessity; that 
is, while our society is affluent enough to support, if we wish or 
must, substantial numbers of hippie or junkie drug drop-outs, 
the future is not in sight that will significantly diminish our need 
for a large and reliable labor force. But this necessity does not 
merely exist in our minds. It operates and will continue to operate 
in our culture as a positive motivating force and as a Е 
and, that failing, punishing force. Thus the possibility that n. 
positive pleasures drugs provide will prove much more OR i y 
and intensively alluring in the next few decades than t si о 
today depends, for plausibility, on either the deus ex macnina— 


synthesization of the perfect, the Lorelei drug—or on an epidemic 


of suicidal irrationality. Barring these improbable occurrences, 


the incentives, deterrents, and correctives of our coe DR RM 
system seem adequate to keep drug use for pleasure wit pe 

erable bounds. As we shall discuss 1n the following section, t үз 
safeguards seem somewhat less likely to operate satisfactorily for 


those who use psychotropic drugs to cope with anxieties and 
problems. 


Drug Use for Medication and Self-Medication ik у a 
i lleling the discovery of drugs Dy you 

has Mises buda св chemical stimulants, C ai 

and tranquilizers by middle class adults. Generally speaking, 
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drug use of this type is initiated to solve a particular proble 
overweight, insomnia, irritability, fatigue—but this differe 
from the initial motivations of most users of marijuana, th: 
lucinogens, and the narcotics blurs in the case of the hal 
user. The housewife becomes dependent on her diet pills no 
cause they depress her appetitie (which they quickly cease to 
but because they make her feel good (or at least less bad), 
needs them in order to cope, just as the middle-aged, middl 
woman who was the typical narcotics addict in this count 
the turn of the century needed her patent medicine. ij 

Because we are looking at today’s drug use for clues to 
future, it would not be appropriate to dwell on the more 
dangers run by аренде adults. It is true that barbitu 
addiction, in particular, is far more vicious in its physical 
on the user than narcotics addiction, and it is probably true: 
we have more barbiturate than heroin addicts in this coun 
certainly, in most communities other than city slums, barbitur 
addiction and abuse are much more common. But the pros| 
of a massive incapacitation of American middle class ad 

rescription drugs is one of the less credible of the catastroj 
utures we can imagine. 

What is more interesting is the possibility that an incr 
prevalence of drug use to counter mild anxieties and solve 
problems will produce small but collectively significant 
ments in the reliability and reaction time of workers, automo! 
drivers, and the like. Were we faced with a gradual rise in асси 
rates of various kinds and a gradual decline in the quality of 
and services, this would be a very difficult cause to pin 
especially since other factors would almost certainly be invol 
Indeed, increasing drug use might be as much a symptom. 
result as a cause of this type of slowly developing mainte 
crisis and the demoralization it would generate. In other 
its principal role might be to make a bad situation worse. j 

Generally, pill-taking by adults enters into our pre 
debate about the **drug problem” only as a point of reference 
extenuating or romanticizing the more joyous practices 0 
smoking youth. Per se, it does not appear to be the wave oF 
future. The adult drug-abuser seems drearily analogous t€ 
solitary drinker, and “normal” drug use is a singularly unit 
esting subject. ; 

But there are a number of reasons why we should геарр! 
this attitude, and why we should expect a substantial incr 
this type of drug use. 1 

Attitude studies. Whether or not they themselves use @ 
today, Americans under age 25 are considerably more С 
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able than their elders about the propriety of manipulating one's 
moods with chemicals. 

Age-related deterioration in respect for drug laws. Whether or not 
a large number of middle class youth carry over to adult life the 
willingness to patronize an overtly criminal drug market or to 
condone this practice by their friends, we should expect an in- 
crease in the already considerable number of adults who are will- 
ing to circumvent our controlled-drug regulations in various ways. 

Enlarging definition of “medical problems” to include vague and 
minor anxieties. The variables here аге the number of doctors who 
accept the enlargement and the number of potential patients who 
see their anxieties as warranting professional attention. The latter 
seems certain to increase; probably the former will, too. This is a 
fertile area for legitimate self-medication. Indeed, the number of 
“sufferers” and of useful and not too dangerous medicines are 
likely to increase much faster than the amount of doctor time 
available for prescribing. А 

Expected continuing increase in variety and effectiveness of mood- 
affecting drugs; Reduction in harmful or unpleasant side-effects. This may 
prove an unmitigated boon to human happiness. On the other 
hand, it may be that doctors and medical researchers, who focus 
on a trade-off between good and bad effects on the individual 
patient, may not be competent to make Auer for the society 
as a whole. Certain forms and levels of drug use may make excel- 
lent sense if we are looking at an individual’s effort and need to 
cope with a very demanding or boring job, but the calculation EN 
recommends drug use for him may become invalid if (for a simple 
illustration) 30 percent of the people he works with and for have 
been prescribed drugs on the basis of similar calculations. 


In general, we probably tend, out of ignorance and fear, to 


overrely on medical expertise as a basis for drug policy. For in- 


stance, even if one is strongly in favor of continuing to prohibit 


ij i 1 i doctor's opinion 
marijuana, there is something comical about a п 
pei м і no recognized 


that we should do this because "marijuana has 

medical uses”; should we, by the same token, make е 
chocolate illegal? But ме should be especially wary 0 ен ica 

opinion and practice with regard to the prescription ade Si 
ics. In part, the problem here 1s the doctor s specia d 
establishing a trusting relationship with his patient. jin n 
of writing out a prescription whenever the pas ae pn 
in distress is a very tempting shortcut to esta dm ing j zw 
addition, there is the problem of doctors limited knowle g с apoy 

the newer drugs, knowledge derived in too manea PAn y 
from the highly professional advertisements in me ical jo m e 

Another and perhaps even more important геазо: 
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tivating public resistance to the notion of medical omnisciei 
to reduce the pressures and temptations placed on doctors by 
insecurity of the layman in a society of specialists. This insec 
is particularly conspicuous in the parent-child relationship tod 
and we would argue that the forms it takes provide an additio 
reason why we should expect a growing "pill" problem as tod 
adolescents assume adult roles and responsibilities. ; 

Formerly, parents of adolescents played the odds with а 
easy conscience (because the odds were good), recognizing 
a certain amount of teenage mischief and misery were “normal 
It was understood that this course of action entailed some гї 
Some young people “went off the deep end" or acquired crimi 
records or got pregnant. It was a parent's obligation to tr 
keep this from happening, but it was also felt that learning to 
with one’s anxieties was an important part of the maturat 
process. Growing up was something that, in the final analysi 
a child had to do on his own. An understanding teacher or aur 
or neighbor might help him along, but there was no army of prt 
fessional helpers who claimed a greater expertise about his in 
needs than the expertise he himself derived from his own € 
periences. 

With the mushrooming of the youth-helping professions, 
have suffered a severe skewing of the sense of the odds that un 
lay this approach to child-raising. A conspicuous componen 
all the current educational programs that try to equip parent 
understand drug-using youth is the somber warning that drug 
may reflect “serious underlying problems." Extending this” 
similar warnings seems morally imperative to the professio 
because his sense of the odds is characteristically based on 2 
tered sample—primarily the worst cases—of the population 
thinks he knows and feels competent to generalize about. $. 

The helping professional also feels a great deal of compass! 
for his troubled teenage patients. He is inclined to take very $ 
ously the mistakes their parents made, and “playing the 00 
will, from his point of view, appear a mistake bordering on © 
inal negligence. In addition, he has some motivation to bui 
trade, both to sustain public demand for his services and tos 
port his sense that he and his work are valuable. But the р 
at large is ill-equipped to analyze his motives, and, in many 
this inability rises with education and income level. The айй 


"Ya 


individual and society can afford the best for its childrens 
highly educated individual and society are painfully aware 
everything is much more complicated than it used to seem. 
over, we have a strong cultural predisposition to regard the fi 
ing professional as a purer, more objective, and hence more 
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able source of information about his field than the insurance man 
or the General Motors executive. Whether his opinion is that a 
homesick college freshman would benefit from a regimen of tran- 
quilizers or that a sixteen year old caught sticking a cherrybomb 
in a mailbox needs psychological counseling, there are formidable 
inhibitions on expression of parental doubt. 

In short, the contemporary environment operates to blur the 
distinction between well and sick, normal and abnormal, in a way 
that teaches adolescents to regard all emotional distress as illness 
and abnormality. This is poor preparation for the stresses and 
crises, the boredom and despair, which very few adults escape. 
If a genuine drug crisis lies in our future, it seems very likely to be 
this type of crisis, and to be, to an important degree, an outgrowth 
of the belief that growing up is too complicated a process to be 
left in the hands of adolescents and their parents. 


WHAT ABOUT THE FUTURE? 


A plausible picture of the uses of mind-affecting drugs in the 
United States in the year 2000 would be something like the follow- 
ing. Alcohol will retain a secure position as the most favored in- 
toxicant because of its many and strong traditional associations 
and uses, its infinite variety of forms and potencies, and other 
factors (not least, beer's thirst-quenching properties). Not im- 
probably, there will be available synthetic spirits matching in 
quality the finest French vintages, and this development will have 
somewhat blurred the distinction between alcohol and other 

leasure-giving drugs. 
Ё There iaa god but probably less than even chance that 
marijuana and hashish will be legally available to adults. If so, 
their use will have lost its present symbolic connotations. Patterns 
of use—solitary and social, light, medium, and heavy—will n. 
ly resemble those for alcohol. Under-age use and и ева - 
age use will have similar coming-of-age connotations а$ Jed 
beer and whiskey have today. In short, these drugs wi TR 
become acculterated. If this is true, there may well be a new irug 
(or something else) that performs some of the symbolic functions 
n cannabis. : 

‘a peer that the casualty rates and other social om 
of legalizing marijuana would also be comparable to those from 


alcohol, although not identical in all particulars. И! is, runi 
will not be implicated in crimes of passion and ST. q Y 
is, but it will more often conduce to a lessening О am inon pod 
enterprise in even the moderate user. There will be a feeling tha 


one should be concerned about these problems, but the feeling will 
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not be very strong and it will not be identified with any pa 
ideological or political faction or age group. i 

In an alternative, perhaps not less plausible version, 
marijuana fad will Һауе waned by the 1980s. Use, again po 
legal, will be largely restricted to “old fashioned” experin 
youth and to a few well-defined cultural sub-groups, includi 
fastidious ritualists, counterparts to the wine connoisseur a 
gourmet, as well as artists, mystics, the underclass, and 
criminately drug-prone personalities. 4 

With regard to the hallucinogens, we may expect а ne 
eration of synthetics to have replaced those in use today. 
will be biochemically less hazardous, but their appeal a 
ceptance will continue to be limited by the intensity and уа 
ity of effects. While it may prove possible to develop a hall 
gen that would carry a guarantee of “по bad trips," it is not 
clear that this would be considered a genuine advantage by m 
of the people who are drawn to the hallucinogenic type o 
experience. What is sought here is an adventure, not ап © 
whelming, reliable euphoria such as heroin can be counted 
to provide. 

There will be a continuing, although relatively minor, 
lem with illicit spree use of hallucinogens by adolescent 
problem being not use, per se, but the danger to the i 
prr. but the characteristic form of “tripping” will bt 
icensed groups of adults, generally of a religious or quasi- 
ious nature. Probably membership in many such groups Wi 
fluid as access to airline charter flights is today; and thei 
be comparable periodic efforts to tighten up regulation. A 
larger percentage of the adult population than today wi 
had the hallucinogenic type of drug experience—perhaps 
cent, as compared to the 5-10 percent of students on a 
campus now—but only a small minority will use the 
regularly for protracted periods. Generally speaking, t 
spective person who finds the chemical manipulation of his m 
attractive will exhaust his interest in the hallucinogens at a^ 
tively early age (as tends to occur today) and will rely 
quently on marijuana or alcohol or, conceivably, on op! 
yet to be developed nonaddictive mild narcotic. i 

In short, changes in the use of drugs for pleasure In 
thirty years probably should not be thought of primarily in 
of increased prevalence, although this will probably occur, | 
terms of a progressive cultural accommodation to the mull 
tion and diversification of widely available means for getting 
We may expect an increase in knowledgeability and dis 
tion, a sorting out of drugs and drug uses, a development 
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roots mechanisms for limiting and coping with drug abuse, and a 
de-fusing of the drug issue that will greatly reduce the current 
pressures on young people. Possibly this particular change will 
be aided by major changes in our system of higher education that 
will diminish the segregation of post-adolescents from the pro- 
ductive life of the adult community and, to some degree, reduce 
the young person's need to belong to a discrete youth culture. 

However, as we argued earlier, the reduction of problems in 
this area is likely to be balanced or over-balanced by the growth 
of drug use patterns based on: (a) the individual's lowered pain 
threshold—his unwillingness to put up with minor aches and 
anxieties, and his tendency to regard these as medical problems; 
(b) the culture's and the medical profession's unwillingness to 
“play the odds”—a construction of social morality that dictates 
medical treatment for mild emotional disorders because it is 
demonstrable that failure to treat these sometimes results in 
tragedy; and (c) particular application of this morality to children 
and adolescents. 

Drug use of these kinds has three basic peer escape from 
reality, improving the ability to cope with reality, and modifica- 
tion of personality to induce closer conformity to cultural norms. 
The danger that drug use poses for our culture does not lie in any 
one of these purposes nearly so much as in the reinforcing effect 
of their countless combinations. The problem is not an issue with 
opinions pro and con, but a thicket of issues, with the thoughtful 
person likely to find himself simultaneously on both sides of the 


thicket. 

If this problem is going to assu 
more likely to do so in the next fifteen years (that i t 
understanding of the social ramifications of drug properen an 
drug use practices remains primitive) than to build up Begun 
for thirty years. What we suggested about pleasurable drug use 
is germane here, that is, that experience breeds sophistication. 
The formal responses a society makes to the introduction of a new 
form of technology are almost bound to be importantly in error, 
sometimes to the point of being counter-productive, so long as 
they are formulated by legislatures, investigative rcs opui 
curriculum committees, and others who look at the problem oi 
a deliberate intent to be “objective.” In the long гип, it is not | у 
discounting for our individual biases (which are the product ol a 


real, if limited, experience and perspective) that we find the right 


means to tame the menace and realize the benefits, but by m pi 
ganic cultural process involving the interplay of а 
biases and the evolution of a regulatory system (invisible and visi- 


ble) from this interplay. 


ume crisis proportions, it seems 
is, while our 
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Thus the basic question concerning the spreading 
drugs is, regarding each form of the practice, how likely it is 
the acculturation process will occur more or less smoothly, 
out major setbacks and without the development of forms o 
commodation that seem inherently logical but are incom) 
with some major requirement for the society's health or s 
Medical (and quasi-medical) drug use seems a far better 
date for concern in this context than do the various forms О 
use for pleasure, including drop-out drug use of both the 
and junkie varieties as well as social drug use by middle | 
adolescents and adults. t 

But, one way or another, it seems reasonable to suppo 
thirty years from now we will have developed guidelines an 
straints to keep this kind of chemical manipulation of mood. 
behavior within tolerable bounds. It is of course a good conje 
that this equilibrium will be temporary. The cultural abi 
handle a no-longer innovation is not necessarily а perma 
gain, and perhaps by the year 2000 we will already have 
our next drug-problem era, the era of “perfect” drugs. But, foi 
next twenty years at least, our problem is imperfect drugs 
imperfect understanding of what we ought to be worried 
and why. 
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Comments and Rejoinders 


Comment on: “Intervention Research and the Survey Process” by 
John M. Goering and Marin Cummins, 751, 26 (4), 1970. 


Paul B. Sheatsley 
National Opinion Research Center 
University of Chicago 


In their excellent paper on "Intervention Research and the 
Survey Process," Goering and Cummins cite a personal com- 
munication from Morris Axelrod to the effect that *An NORC 
survey of a low-income population conducted in Boston last year 
reported rates for incompletion and refusal of approximately 
30 to 40 percent." Since this reference casts a somewhat distorted 
image of NORC's data collection abilities, I would like to add 
the following clarification. ; 

The study referred to is undoubtedly one of ten city, samples 
interviewed by NORC for the National Advisory Commission on 
Civil Disorders, under the general direction of Angus Campbell 
and Howard Schuman of the University of Michigan’s Survey 
Research Center. This was not a low-income sample, except in 
the sense that one-half of the cases were designed to represent the 
Negro population of Boston. The completion rate among Boston 
Negroes was 58 percent. Only in Newark, among the nine other 


cent). In all but one of the other eight cities, the rates were over 
70 percent and ranged as high as 84 percen р 
San Francisco. In eight of the ten cities, completion rates were 
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higher among the (lower income) black respondents than | 
the whites. 

But this survey, and especially NORC's Boston expe 
is far from typical. The questionnaire dealt frankly and in 
with racial attitudes at a time (early 1968) when interracial i 
sions were extremely high and many of the cities survey 
experienced rioting and disorders in the Negro communit 
study was conducted on a very tight time schedule, allowin 
less time for callbacks and conversion of refusals than am 
would have liked. And in Boston it just so happened that 
was temporarily without the resources of a blac supervisor. | 

We subscribe wholeheartedly to Goering and Cu 
prescription for successful field work procedures in ghi 
veys, and we can supplement their success story. In a serie: 
community surveys for OEO Neighborhoo Health 
covering poverty areas in Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Washi 
Atlanta, San Francisco, and elsewhere, com etion rates 
over 80 percent were obtained in all except ashington. Iron 
ly, the lower completion rate in Washington was attributab 
several large apartment houses on the fringe of the area, W 
residents, mostly middle class, could see little need for or 
in the survey. a 

Our success in these studies derived from exactly the 
ciples emphasized by Goering and Cummins. The purpose 
method of the survey were carefully explained in each 
neighborhood agencies, and their advice and cooperatio 
actively sought. срчана were recruited from the actu 
with the help of the agencies involved. A field office was 
lished in the area and publicity materials disseminat 
these circumstances, a high completion rate, while not 
teed, is not too difficult to achieve. | 

This situation contrasts, however, with the Gallup ех 
cited by Goering and Cummins, and indeed with the problei 
NORC or any agency in carrying out a national or broad 
politan survey. If a particular ghetto area contributes 
interviews to the larger study, it hardly pays to go throug 
process of building up community rapport, and one is 
on only a single interviewer or two whom it may not be ро 
to supervise closely. ; 

Survey research has always been dependent upon 
standing and good will of the population surveyed- G 
designed or inadequately explained survey will elicit а, 
sponse, as indeed it should, in ghetto communities ог € 
But NORC experience certainly supports the beli 
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designed surveys, properly explained to the community, will elicit 
high response rates—in ghetto areas or elsewhere. 


А Note about 

Comments on: “The Epidemiological Distribution of CNS Dys- 
function? by Dominic Amante, Philip H. Margules, Donna M. 
Hartman, Delores В. Storey, and Lewis John Weeber, JSL 
26 (4), 1970. 


Bertram H. Raven, General Editor 


The following comments were generated by an article by Amante et al. 
which indicated that Central Nervous System dysfunction appeared to be 
more prevalent among poor segments of the population. The authors 
attributed such dysfunction to environmental factors—poor diet, inade- 
quacy of pre- and post-natal care, and difference in quality and quantity 
of sensory stimulation during critical periods of development—all of these 
in turn resulting from racism. They conclude with a plea for immediate 
preventive action to forestall such deficiencies for a significant segment 
of our population. Benjamin Pasamanick, in his comment, questions the 
adequacy of the research cited and its conclusions, particularly the in- 
vestigators’ reliance on the Bender-Gestalt as a measure. He questions 
the judgment of the authors and the editors of this journal on grounds 
that the results might be misused by racists for their own purposes. It was 
the judgment of the editors of JSI and the reviewers of the article that the 
authors had an important message to deliver and that the precautionary 
statements of the authors were sufficient to justify publication. We did not 
feel that we could be bound by processes of double-think and triple-think, 
trying to outguess every possible distortion and quotation out of context 
by racists. Amante’s rejoinder responds to Pasamanick’s criticisms. Final- 
ly, Miriam Papanek, focussing on a different aspect of the Amante et al. 
paper, accepts their conclusions about the threat to the disadvantaged 


minority and offers some suggestions for social action. 


Comment on: “The Epidemiological Distribution of CNS Dys- 
function,” FSI, 26(4), 1970. 


Benjamin Pasamanick / 
New York State Department of Mental Hygiene 


Now that time has dissipated some of the depth of the emo- 
tional components of my deep distress at the appearance of the 
paper by Amante et al., I would like to accept the editor's kind 
and considered invitation to comment and to indicate why I think 
it should not have been published. We do not seem to remember 
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or learn from the century long history of the racist usage 
ence and therefore apparently are doomed to repeat it. I wo 
have anticipated that JSZ and SPSSI would be the last scien 
journal and organization to repeat such historical errors an 
a consequence, my disappointment is proportionately greater. - 
І intend to devote most of my comments to what I consid 
to be three unfortunate aspects of the paper: 


1. The independent variable, the Bender-Gestalt findings, ca 
equated with an r of 1.0 with Central Nervous System dysf 
the statistical basis of the empirical findings in this paper. 

2. The rates of CNS dysfunction in blacks as generated by this stud a 
almost certain to be used in racist polemics and legal briefs. 

3. The paper has the potential of doing further disservice to invest 
in the area of racial studies, particularly in the sociobiopsychol 
factors of behavioral dysfunction in children, and tends to stre! 
the deeply felt and considered opinion of many blacks in this co 
that scientific studies on race tend to do them more harm than good ! 
that they should be discontinued. К 


Let me begin by stating that the theoretical introdu 
the paper by Amante et al. is excellent and that the mode 
offer of the Induction of CNS Dysfunction and Associated Effects ( 
is one of the best I have encountered. However, I was surp 
that, except for mention of “interracial value, attitudinal, 
ioral, and experiential differentials on the part of the d 
generation," no other racially associated or generate 
were included in the model. Surely there are any number 0 
racially determined variables, such as expectations of fail 
teachers and whites with whom they are in constant contaci 
ing on the children themselves which can be demonstrated : 
powerful determinants of dysfunction in addition to 500106055 
ic factors. I am not enamored with the linear nature of th 
offered (p. 110), even if circular, preferring an interactional n 
with various short-circuiting diagonals in the circle, for 
there is considerable evidence. j 

I do think, however, that almost every component 
model and the interaction of the variables has appeare 
exceedingly rich literature of the subject and, as the autho 
is having an effect on research and even on application. 1) 
personal reaction is probably precipitated by the short shr! 
gave the basis of the hypothesis on which we based som 
studies, stating that it is “not entirely definitive” an 
extend far enough to include other variables; and even 
that it does not indicate feasible directions for prevention (р 
I should think it easily could have been recognized that 0! 
retical scheme” was merely the concretization of a series 
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potheses for limited investigation of only a few, although probably 
powerful, variables involved in CNS dysfunction. Even in the 
papers referred to by the authors, we discuss other variables and 
specific aspects of prevention, particularly maternal nutrition, 
medical care, and others. I must, at this point, indicate that the 
last paper of ours to which the authors refer is dated 1961. Since 
then we have written a sizable number of papers at least discuss- 
ing every point raised by the authors and offering empirical data 
in support of some of them, as well as detailed preventive implica- 
tions (Knobloch & Pasamanick, 1966a, 1966b, 1967; Pasamanick, 
1969). 

'The authors simply have not done their homework. In large 
measure, except as an index of this failure as far as our work is 
concerned, not knowing all the literature is an indication of the 
vastness of the field and is, in any event, quite unimportant to the 
issue I raise except for the first objection I made concerning the 
use of the Bender-Gestalt as wholly synonymous with CNS dys- 
function. Amongst a host of precautions and limitations of the 
data, the only caution concerning the independent variable was 
the statement that “the diagnostic techniques utilized, while rea- 
sonably sophisticated from a psychometric point of view, are 
certainly far from perfect [p. 127].” Despite this, throughout the 
remainder of the paper the Bender-Gestalt scores are intended to 
be read as CNS dysfunction. The table headings instead of read- 
ing “Distribution of Bender-Gestalt Scores" are “Epidemiologic 
Distribution of CNS Dysfunction." This despite the anecdote 
that, in a black school, “practicing” the children on the Bender- 
Gestalt prior to the arrival of the research staff resulted in cutting 
the rate of CNS disability by half. The amount of practice is not 
given but it would indeed be a great boon if we could wipe out 
fifty percent of CNS dysfunction by some preliminary practice. 
The truth of the matter must be recognized that even the Bender- 
Gestalt is not culture-free. This is not to say that it is not an ex- 
ceedingly useful tool in the diagnosis of CNS dysfunction, but 
most experienced clinicians working intensively with a single 
child at a time and, having made a diagnosis of CNS dysfunction 
on the basis of history, batteries of psychoneurological tests, pres- 
ence of seizures, longitudinal study, and response to various 
modalities of therapy, have found that during the diagnostic n 
cess it is exceedingly difficult to change responses of organica Y 
impaired patients on the Bender-Gestalt. Indeed Kaspar dn 
Schulman of Chicago (1964), who intentionally set up à study to 
normalize the response to the diamond figure, found that, in ты 
more seriously impaired, they could do this only with consider- 
able effort and over a lengthy period of time, using ingenious 
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methods involving four different colored crayons. 
What price then the finding that anywhere from 25 (1¢ 
4 children) to 69 percent of the blacks were brain dama 
that in the total group 58 percent of the unpracticed gro 
so involved? Further, that the lowest social class blaci 
rate of 50 percent of “maximal” brain damage? It is t 
quite odd that the whites varied from 3 percent (in the 
social class) to 29 percent іп the highest social class, but 
these were only “minimally” damaged. (Neither term of ^ 
mal” or “maximal” is actually defined.) (ў 
Search as І could, I was unable to find any reference to 
titative estimates of the explanation of variance of the B 
Gestalt in the Muskegon paper. There are a number ol 
determinations in the literature. For instance Weine 
reported on 822 eight to ten year old children with IQs 
from the Baltimore study of prematures, who were follo 
odically from birth. Using some 19 items based on medi 
and neurologic examination to establish an operational del 
of minimal brain injury, he found that at best the multipl 
the Bender-Gestalt with the minimal brain injury score 
explaining approximately 5 percent of the variance (the 
т = .19). Incidentally, reliability between scorers on the 
Gestalt (not reported in the Amante et al. paper) was .92. 
Interestingly enough, using the 19 items to establis! 
erational definition of minimal brain damage gave rate 
singly similar, when adjusted to make the samples repre 
of the Baltimore population, to those determined by the € 
who did the evaluation without knowledge of the chil 
status at 40 weeks of age, i.e., approximately 12 percent 
and 18 percent for blacks. This is not too different proportio 
from the prematurity rates reported at that time—7 p 
whites, 11 percent for blacks. The increased rate of 
blacks is probably related to the much higher proportio 
of complications of pregnancy such as infections, bleed 
toxemia, as well as to the rates of unfortunate events suc 
nutrition and infection in the infants occurring postna 
40 weeks of age. : 
In any event, these rates are similar to those in other 
studies—and a far cry from the 58 percent total an 
maximally injured blacks reported from Muskegon. 
It is this last finding and the implications almos 
to be drawn and raised by racist writers, attorneys, and I 
that has been the major precipitant of this essay, despi 
assurances in the paper that the reader is advised to apl 
empirical data with the utmost caution. It is indicated th 
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ple size is extremely small, time bound, geographically limited, 
unrepresentative, and the report nothing more than a pilot study 
requiring replication and cross-validation. In their conclusions 
the authors call for two things—more field research and preven- 
tion. Certainly replication and cross-validation by the same order 
of study they present would add little but more confusion. In- 
deed, the ecological distribution of CNS dysfunction has already 
been so well established that the matter is hardly worth pursuing 
any longer. In their valid call for prevention the authors e 
ly do not recognize that it is only by such means, which would 
require a just society and the elimination of all forms of discrimi- 
nation, that comparable groups could be obtained and the rele- 
vant variables definitively and finally implicated. 

The authors relate at considerable length their fears that 
there might occur racist interpretations of the empirical findings, 
but recognize that their wishes in this matter would be irrelevant 
to racists. They consume considerable space stating that the terms 
“inferior” and "superior" are unproductive, indicating. that 
whites are subject to higher rates for some disorders and blacks 
to others, and giving examples. True as this may be, other terms 
indicating differences must be used since there is no doubt that 
blacks die earlier and so are not at as great a risk of Acveloping 
some disorders. They are more generally disabled throughout 
life so that the misery attendant upon increased and more severe 
morbidity consequent to an unjust society is morally unacceptable 
under any circumstances. Thus, the fact that whites have higher 
rates for some conditions certainly is not an implicit indication 
that the two groups begin to approach comparability. 1 } 

'The odd matter is that, despite their lengthy discussion of 


rates found (69 percent in the most common class V) raise the 
issue he continues to raise in court, i.e., this is truly a qualitative 
rather than merely a quantitative difference. ‹ 
own good and the benefit of the whites, blacks should receive 
separate and different schooling, even more expensive if necessary. 
Further, that it is also quite probable, that with a 50 noe 
maximally injured population, different life expectancies urs 
be anticipated by way of crime, job inadequacy, and other be E 
ioral disability. It is the very sociopsychological argument use 
in Brown vs. the Board of Education turned on its head. D 

It is not enough to indicate the limitations of the empirical 


study. It would not be enough, even had the authors done so, to 
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indicate that there exist a number of respectable studies, with 
fewer limitations than their own, which have generated га! 
CNS dysfunction much more parsimonious than the Mus 
study and without the grossly fantastic differences between 
and white of similar socioeconomic status. There is a p 
in public health practice which states that when certain га! 
morbidity in a population are exceeded, that population с 
longer exist as a society or a community; I believe that the 
offered in the paper under consideration, if valid, when ай 
the overt discrimination and repression in black comm 
should have caused their disintegration if not total disappea 
long ago. And yet black communities exist and, in many respe 
are more coherent and stronger. Ў 
It might not be irrelevant to indicate how racists historic: 
in the face of lies and error-ridden reports, demonstrated а 
repeatedly, went on to use them for their ends. The inf. 
1840 census cannot ever be ignored. It contained errors 
high black rates of insanity in the North as contrasted 
South which John Quincy Adams and the abolitionists tr! 
years to erase only to face refusal after refusal by the Si 
of State, Calhoun, and finally to be confronted with these гай 
one of the chief arguments in the European and American p 
for the inclusion of Texas as a slave state (Stanton, 1960). 


which rather incompetently employed compar 
viously published norms and stated that a representative 
sample had somewhat higher rates for gross motor behavic 
the analogy to the motor behavior of other high primates, А 
drew the conclusion that Negroes were thus closer to th 
apes and clearly inferior. In the very same paper Garrett 
data from another paper, subsequently disavowed by its 2 
Myrtle McGraw, which had gross motor rates for black 
lower than for whites, as evidence that blacks were clearly ir 
We had shown on two other much larger and representatn 
sequent samples that, when compared to contemporary 
infants examined simultaneously, there were absolutely | 
cernible differences between whites and blacks in motor be 
this has now been confirmed repeatedly in this country: 
less Garrett, who was associate editor of the journal in W 
paper appeared and using references which indicated he kr 
the contrary evidence, employed every possible excuse to 
retracting this point and other even more contradictory ав 
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ingenuous issues in his polemic; he then prevailed upon the editor 
to refuse to publish my letter of criticism at all. 

I might add that, to our dismay, we have since found that 
someone added Garrett's point on black infant motor behavior to 
papers we wrote on motor and adaptive behavior in infant gorillas 
to indicate that we have definitively proven black inferiority from 
the developmental evidence. These references have appeared in 
other publications and briefs against desegregation. 

Let it suffice to say that racists will use any material, however 
hedged with precautions, however self-contradictory. It behooves 
us to be triply careful of what we say and write and, if necessary, 
to replicate our work and use the most careful methods and design 
before publication in as controversial and potentially dangerous 
an area as racial differences. Publications in this field must be 
improvements on those published previously, not poorer studies. 
It is not only our reputations, status, and perhaps our future work 
and lives that are at stake but, much more importantly, those of 
the people we study—as well as scientific truth and justice. 

However, the authors are completely correct when they state 
that these events “аге not altered by social inaction. They are 
altered, if one is so motivated, by the systematic search for the 
causal factors behind the disorder—and the ultimate elimination 
of those factors.” True enough, but motivation must always be 
suspect and, in the end, unknown. What is known is the effect 
and what I have written thus far is known to the black who has 
felt the effect, even of seemingly good intent. This is my argument 
on the third point I raised at the outset: to be killed or maimed by 
good intent still leaves one dead or crippled. 


I must add that a statement in the letter of invitation from the 


editor did as much as anything to provoke this jeremiad. He said 
that the article might be 


that the editorial reviewers, knowIng al 

used by racists, “concluded that there were sufficient precaution- 
ary statements and that we could not, 1n effect, turn over editorial 
is] of our journal to racists OT other ex- 


control [editor’s emphasi: 1 hei 
tremists who might selectively distort some of our articles tor their 
picked from 


own purposes." Í hope the two examples I have given, pur 
hundreds available, of selective distortion by racists, Сер the 
strongest contrary evidence and even definitive proof, in ае 
that these precautions have no effect upon racists—or pen ше 
racist juries who are prepared to select the perjuries from all the 


contrary evidence for the verdicts they prefer. _ hag 
This is not to state that we should refrain from publishing 


such data as the painfully high rates of sickle-cell traits amongst 
blacks, even if the treatment and preventive methods were m 
available. However, the diagnostic tests available for this condi- 
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tion are highly reliable and valid with relatively small е 
can be safely used as screening tools for the condition, 
contrast to the Bender-Gestalt where no clinician kno 
would make a diagnosis of CNS dysfunction on the basi: 
one test alone, with its greatly varying reported predictive 
the best of which do not begin to explain all the variano 
authors’ purposes, I believe, would have been sufficiently 
if they had stated only what the data seemed to warrant; 
that there were, as almost every worker in the field has. 
significant differences between blacks and whites on on 
tant indicator of brain damage. All the remainder of the 
except the extent of the damage and the possible implied | 
tions for the use of racists, would have stood as an 
theoretical discussion of possible mechanisms for causati 
a plea for prevention and control. | 
Аз it is now, the expressed hope of the editorial 
that the paper might well provoke some heated discussio 
obviously been gratified, but in the midst of our present cor 
tion such heat, provoked not by the strength or value of th 
but rather by the unwarranted conclusions drawn and the: 
able social uses to which they can and almost certainly Wi 
put, wastes precious and scarce time, dissipates our- 
strength, increases our ever growing disunity, and add 
the fire in which we may all be consumed. Considering th 
the subject, and the nature of the material under discus; 
desire of the editor that interchanges might “generate 
less heat” seems an unlikely expectation. I must confess f 
deliberately covered every possible point I could find 
hope that the “heated discussion” not occur. | 
, must finally add that, being as certain as one can D 
his fellow man, I believe that neither the authors nor the 
are racists. However, by leaning over backwards in this v 
controversial area, they have failed in their critical jui 
of the scientific merits of the data and in effect, by publishir 
paper from Muskegon, have permitted the racists to 
their editorial policy. i 
Herewith my deepest apologies for the length of 
ment, for its repetitions, for apparent truisms, for dwe 
relatively minor issues, and for any statements which 
pear ad hominem (they were truly not intended as such). 
excuse is my deep concern and the equally deep expecta 
of all scientific journals, JSZ would never provoke or req 
comment. | 
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Rejoinder 


Dominic Amante 
The Muskegon Community Mental Health Center 


Benjamin Pasamanick has produced a critique of the original 
Muskegon, Michigan study which dealt with the ecological dis- 
tribution of CNS dysfunction. As useful as this critique 15, how- 
ever, it unfortunately contains a number of serious errors or 
distortions. ; 

To begin with, Pasamanick has confused the independent 
with the dependent variable. The Bender Gestalt information— 
which represented the operational definition of CNS dysfunction 
— does not constitute the independent variable. Rather, it repre- 
sents the dependent variable. In this connection, I quote the fol- 


lowing from the original article: 
We might regard the ecological distribution of brain damage as а de- 
pendent variable which is functionally related to a set of independent 
variables. These independent variables are a group of social forces which, 
for the most part, appear to be coterminous with social class position 


and/or racial group membership and which are linked to the pathogenic 


conditions alluded to above [p. 121]. 


This is, perhaps, a minor point. Mo ‹ 
around the methodological difficulties mentioned b 


re serious problems revolve 
y Pasamanick. 
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In order properly to clarify this set of issues, it is necessary c 
to define CNS dysfunction, consider the means or tech 
traditionally utilized to assess this particular physical 
and specify the rationale behind our approach. 


Methodological Considerations and Interpretative Problems 


We might frame the definition of CNS dysfunction in 
typical” language, to utilize Weberian terminology. Рей 
this manner, CNS dysfunction refers to any structural (am 
cal) and/or functional (physiological) alteration in the c 
nervous system, however caused, which leads to some delet 
psychobiological effect which has behavioral consequences 
symptomatic behavior which is typically associated with 
dysfunction may include hyperactivity, impulsivity, short 
tion span, distractibility, intellectual deficits, psycholin, 
disabilities, and perceptual-motor problems (Birch, 1964; 
ner, 1968; Wender, 1971). It is, however, essential not t 
typethe brain damaged child. Neurologically handicappe 
dren exhibit a broad range of affective, cognitive, and hi 
phenomena. 

Neurological integrity is typically assessed or evalua 
means of historical, behavioral, and developmental data, 
and laboratory techniques of various kinds, and psycho 
testing. Unfortunately, none of these techniques or procedi 
are known to be perfectly reliable or valid (Kennedy & 
1964; Satz, Fennell, & Reilly, 1970). A particularly criti 
to observe is that the reliability and validity of psycholo 
procedures is limited to some extent by the known psy¢ 
deficiencies of the conventional neurodiagnostic techniques 
usually serve as the criterion against which psychologii 
are correlated. 

The Bender Gestalt, a paper-and-pencil test of visua 
functioning, was utilized to diagnose neurological status 
Muskegon study. The rationale for this is both clear an 
It is well-recognized, clinically and experimentally, tha 
motor malfunction is frequently symptomatic of underly 
dysfunction (Koppitz, 1964). That is, CNS dysfunction 
logical variable—has certain behavioral or psycholo; ic 
quences, one of which is measurable visual-motor ma u 
is therefore possible in many cases to diagnose the former ї 
the latter. In these cases the latent biological state OF pro 
neurological integrity—is inferred through its manifest ' 
consequences. Naturally enough, this process is not entire 
free, and all such diagnoses break down to probability state 
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Historically, psychology has exhibited a good deal of interest 
in sensory-motor processes, perception, and neurophysiology 
(Osgood, 1953; Thompson, 1967). In fact, it might be argued that 


visual-motor functioning represents one specific example of a 
more general class of events of major interest to psychology, 
namely, stimulus-response (S-R) processes. When this basically 
experimental tradition is combined with the clinical orientation, 
the interests of psychologists in the diagnosis of CNS dysfunction 
is more understandable. 

Generally speaking, there is evidence that psychological tests 
contribute substantially to our diagnostic understanding in the 
area of CNS dysfunction. In this connection, several psychodiag- 
nostic instruments are utilized. Perhaps the most important of 
these include the Revised Visual Retention Test, the Memory- 
For-Designs Test, and the Bender Gestalt. Relative to the Bender 
Gestalt itself, with a few important exceptions the general run of 
the data clearly indicates that this particular diagnostic instru- 
ment is an important clinical tool for the diagnosis of CNS m 
function. This is true both in the case of children and adults. Tolor 
and Schulberg summarize some of the data and conclude as fol- 
lows: 

In general, there is overwhelming evidence that the Bender performance 
of diverse organically impaired groups, including paretics, organic geriat- 
ric patients, and exogenous mental defectives, can be successfully differ- 
entiated from groups of comparable non-organic psychiatric patients and 
from normals. This finding applies equally well to child and adult Ss and 
seems independent of the specific method of Bender evaluation utilized. 
Patients with poliomyelitis and idiopathic epilepsy may very well repre- 
sent exceptions to these findings [1963, p. 136]. 
Further, the Bender Gestalt is undoubtedly the most frequently 
utilized psychological test which is employed for the diagnosis 
of neurological problems. > ] 

These considerations should be viewed against the known 
limitations inherent in all of the conventional neurodiagnostic 
techniques—including electroencephalography, preumoancepha- 
lography, the conventional neurological examination, an so gn. 
Finally, we should observe that neurodiagnostic танат A 
the psychological approach—frequently tends to be indirect an 
inferential in nature: } 

i ic thinking by neurologists is indirect because our observations 
bed jim аа We do not usually see damaged. cen 
and disturbed nervous systems, but rather we note aspects of behavior an 
appearance which we interpret as reflecting the condition of the per 
system. Development of neurology as à discipline has been carried’ о 
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largely by discerning amid the complex and continuous experie| 
encountering a patient, isolated items and aspects which we have li 
demonstrate fairly directly the function of some component of the 
system [Boniface, 1968, p. 112]. 


It is therefore apparent that the neurodiagnostic process 
quently, if not always, based on a methodology which is esser 
ly psychological (behavioral) in nature (Parmelee & 
1971). To this extent, the neurological examination rep 
psychological test in disguise. 

There is no doubt in my mind that psychological 
should represent but one component of a comprehensive 
diagnostic evaluation which, ideally, should include hi 
developmental, and behavioral data and a broad range of m 
or laboratory techniques. Such an ideal, however, is 1 
achieved in practice. In my opinion certain psychological 
specifically the Bender Gestalt—are sufficiently sophi 
from a psychometric point of view to warrant their uti 
independently of other evaluative procedures. In this com 
it is interesting to observe the opinion of one medical man: 


Not infrequently, psychological tests in the hands of a skilled and expe 
enced clinical psychologist familiar with the testing of brain-da 
children may give a more valid inference of the possibility of brain dai 
than the neurological examination [Kahn, 1969, p. 645]. 


In the Muskegon study the Bender Gestalt, evaluated 
Koppitz (1964) method of analysis, was utilized as the me 
of neurological integrity, which was inferred from certain p 
eters of test performance. The neurological indicators 
two elements. The first requirement was a high visuali 
developmental (D) score—that is, a D score which is at 0 
the 84th percentile relative to the appropriate age group 
which the penormanoe of any given subject is compared. 4 
measure ol error frequency. There is of course an inverse. 
tion between the magnitude of the D score and the inte 
visual-motor functioning (and, presumably, underlying 
logical status). Scores which fell in the range of plus 1 to 
dard deviations above the group mean were assumed to 
minimal CNS dysfunction, and those which exceeded thes 
to reflect maximal or gross neurological handicaps. £ 
regarded as very tentative cutting points which allowed 
jectively to place any given child along a continuum О 
logical deficit. The second indicator element was the р 
several statistically significant or highly significant erro 
is, two or more of the error types listed by Koppitz 1 Я 
manual (Koppitz, 1964, p. 189). These include such € 
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figure rotations, perseveration, angulation difficulties, failure to 
integrate the parts of the figures, and so forth. 

"These two factors were taken to support the diagnosis of CNS 
dysfunction whenever they appeared in any given test protocol. 
For the most part the procedure is entirely objective and certainly 
advantageous in several respects, most importantly the brevity 
of the procedure, its economy, and the fact that it does not require 
medical training. 

Pasamanick obviously believes that the rates of CNS dys- 
function reported in the Muskegon study are too high. This is 
somewhat paradoxical in view of the fact that the Mu: data 
are logically and empirically consistent with a host of biological 
(medical), psychological, social, and educational material—much 
of it reported by Pasamanick and his co-workers. Certainly this 
should not be the case if, as Pasamanick argues, the Be 
Gestalt is an inappropriate indicator of underlying neurological 


Muskegon data are highly consistent with 
by McNamara, Porterfield 


a sample of 42 “culturally deprived” children in Dade 
County Florida. Their results clearly indicate the presence ol 
high rates of visual-motor malfunction among the sample of chil- 
dren tested. Finally, we have recently completed a replication 
study in Lake County, Michigan. The results of the latter stud 
аге clearly consistent with the original Muskegon study, althoug 


greater prevalence of poverty conditions in Lake County in com- 
Carlson Muskegon Countya point substantiated census 
data. 
А second empirical study, involving the prevalence of neuro- 
logical handicaps among populations of mentally retarded =i 
jects in the Muskegon area, was also complet: year. 
results of this study indicate that rates of CNS dysfunction, as 
measured by Bender Gestalt performance parameters, are inverse- 
ly correlated with the level of general intelligence, as measu 


by standard psychological instruments. The greater the reduction 


o intelligence, the higher the rates of serious CNS dys- 
еа These’ empirical жу tions are entirely consistent 
with the theoretical thinking of Pasamanick and - — 
Further, it was observed that both the prevalence a » — 
ness of the underlying ncurological problems among t - И 
of retarded subjects considerably exceeded those VR 
case of the children placed in regular classrooms (as report 
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the original study). The interesting point is that these 
retarded children are still surviving to the best of my kno 
regardless of the nature of their severe visual-motor handi 
in spite of the profound public health principles allud 
Pasamanick. i 
It is of course possible, as Pasamanick suggests, simp 
talk about the distribution of Bender Gestalt scores or p 
visual-motor malfunction (if the reader is willing to grant t 
test at least measures that). This is fine until the inves 
begins to inquire into the causal factors behind visual-motor 
function—the most important of which appears to be CN! 
function. Unfortunately, this simply breaks down to a di 
of the distribution of a symptom. It is considerably more 
nent, in my opinion, to talk about the distribution of the со! 
or disorder which generates the symptomatic behavior. 
facilitate a comprehensive preventive approach. ] 
Finally, I wish to make one more observation. It is of 
true that the public health (medical) problems associated 1 
the ecological distribution of CNS dysfunction are of consi: 
importance. However, in view of the fact that the distribution 
question appears to be a product of a comparable distrib 
of pathogenic social forces, it is necessary to bear in mind 
critical point: This is primarily a social problem, not a m 
problem. Further, while it is certainly true that the ecol 
distribution of CNS dysfunction constitutes a critical soci 
lem in its own right, it is important to recognize that It) 
intimately interrelated with a host of other social proble 
as academic underachievement, poverty, juvenile delinqu 
crime, and various forms of “emotional maladjustment.” 


Other Considerations 


The reason that the proposed theoretical scheme € 
refer to the type of social-psychological forces mentio 
Pasamanick is that these variables appear to alter the beh 
achievement potential of children, but not necessarily their n 
logical status. As such they are largely irrelevant to the 
theoretical scheme. It may be true that the model should b 
different terms or form. However, I am unaware of the € 
Pasamanick alludes to which would support an inter 
model. 

At this point in time the prevalence of CNS dysfunctio 
social class lines in various other ethnic groups (such 
Mexican-American, Orientals, American Indians, and 50 
not to mention other cultures and pre-literate societie 
known. For this reason, I disagree that the ecological di 
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is as well-known as Pasamanick implies. If in fact it were, it would 
not be necessary to write this paper, and it certainly would not 
have been necessary for Pasamanick to write his. 

Relative to the various points he has made concerning the 
possibility that racially inclined individuals or groups may sys- 
tematically distort the empirical data for their own ends, I have 
little to add beyond that which was covered in the original article. 
Naturally, the same unfortunate possibility characterizes the work 
of Pasamanick and a variety of other investigators—all of whom 
have published data consistent with the Muskegon study. Pasa- 
manick's response to this source of danger is not to publish. This 
position, with which I strongly disagree, is basically conservative. 
It tends to perpetuate the status quo; it may retard the kind of 
comprehensive prentive approach allued to in the original paper; 
and it conflicts with a very prevalent set of scientific values which 
call for the relentless pursuit of truth or knowledge. 

Finally, relative to the issue of practice effects, the amount 
of practice or training required to alter a given child’s perfor- 
mance on a visual-motor task such as that represented by the 
Bender Gestalt test stimuli is an empirical question. There is a 
good deal of empirical data which clearly indicate that practice 
will differentially affect test performance on а variety of P 
logical instruments (Anastasi, 1958). Covington's (19 7) ob- 
servation that lower class white children improved their perfor- 
mance significantly when exposed to perceptual discrimination 
test stimuli is pertinent; interesting enough, his data indicate that 
lower class white children benefit more from this exposure than 
do upper class children. Perhaps closely related to these observa- 
tions is the common assumption of various psychologists and 
special educators that “perceptual training” is a reasonably 
effective educational inean oi coping wia the 

roblems of the perceptua andicapped child, 1 
ео of the Ырп problem (Kephart, 1960; Frostig 
& Horne, 1964; Johnson & Myklebust, 1967). In fact, such forms 
of special education could represent one major component of a 
dynamic tertiary preventive effort. — 

It is true that Pasamanick and his co-workers have recently 
exhibited considerably more sensitivity to the importance of pre- 
ventive efforts. And the work of Herbert G. Birch and associates 
(Birch, 1968; Birch & Gussow, 1970) and Meier, Segner, an 
Grueter (1970) is critically important 1n this connection. I rad 
stress too strongly the tremendous importance of preventive wor 


—partic T. view O! e fact that rates of prematurity (and 
P ula ly in vie f th С T: P 
perhaps CNS dysfunction) may be on the increase in 70) less 


privileged segments of the population (Chase & 


————— 
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Comment on: “The Epidemiological Distribution of CNS Dys- 
function,” FSI, 26 (4), 1970. 


Miriam L. Papanek 
Manhattanville College 


In their thought provoking study of the distribution of cen- 
tral nervous system dysfunction, Amante et al. discuss the im- 
portance of prenatal and postnatal nutrition to intellectual devel- 
opment, and the particularly high risk of inadequate nutrition in 
low income minority groups. They conclude: *We believe that 
prevention is the most critical factor to consider at this point 
[p. 130].” Are social psychological principles relevant to preven- 
tion of CNS dysfunction? I believe they are. 

Amante et al. and many others have observed that existing 
institutions offering maternal care to low income populations 
typically work at cross purposes to the culture and life style of the 
target population. (Their requirements may be in contradiction 
to the life style of any population.) Preventive services should be 
carefully designed to be consistent with the life style and needs 
of the target group. 

The first step in the development of an effort to improve pre- 
natal nutrition would be to delineate the beliefs and goals and the 
channels and gatekeepers presently influential in the lives. of 
pregnant women in the target populations. What is the pregnant 
woman eating now? Where does she obtain it? Why does she 
choose as she does among what existing alternatives? In his study 
of changing food habits during World War II, Kurt Lewin wrote: 


Rational social management [i.e., social change] proceeds in a spiral of 
action, and fact- 


steps each of which is composed of a circle of planning, 
finding about the result of the action. - · · The theory of channels and 
gatekeepers helps to define in a more precise way how certain objective 
sociological problems of locomotion of goods and persons intersect with 
certain “subjective” psychological and cultural problems (1947, p. 334]. 


What psychological process might be relevant to the goal of 
changing T habits so that a nutritionally sound meal would be 
eaten by expectant mothers and young children? 

Cost related factors. The psychological meaning and the behav- 
ioral consequences of food pricing must be examined. For exam- 

le, if people are ashamed to hand food stamps to the grocer, if 
el over who will undergo this public humili- 


‘amily members quarr U 1 
ation, or if food stamps are used only in groceries far from home, 


then the program becomes less effective. 
As gatekeepers, 
tion to place barriers 


the wholesaler and the retailer are in a posi- 
before consumption of the food, or, if they 
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wish, to facilitate its use. Therefore, the profit to these 
should be adequate. Foods which the consumer can айо! 
yet are profitable to the seller would presumably require su 
Тһе subsidy should be applied at that point in the farmer-t 
channel which is least detrimental, psychologically, to com 
tion. 

Payment procedures which violate widely held social ne 
will impede effectiveness. In an economy based on the nor 
bills are paid within a month, it was predictable that Me 
payment delays of up to two years would generate stroni 
sures on pharmacists and physicians to leave the system. 

Degree of preparation. Welfare and social workers in р 
areas have often complained that their clients waste money" 
last-minute purchases of prepared food at the corner “де 
behavior pattern requires less advance planning, travel 
preparation time, and energy. Perhaps it also satisfies a р: 
logical need of the low income woman to give herself a t 
make up for the frustrations and deprivations of the day 
need to be nurtured might be particularly pronounced 
pregnant woman. Alternatively, the predominant motive їп 
in this behavior might be an affiliative need to meet friends | 
neighbors. The effectiveness of a program may be increased 
recognizing and satisfying such needs. A 

Foods ranging from the ready-to-eat or “TV 
complete meals to entirely unprepared foods shou 
pilot studies and their appeal compared. 

Education for betler nutrition. If new information is conso 
with the person's existing cognitive schema or psychologii 
it is more readily accepted. Amante et al. cite Rosengren 5 (0 
research indicating that the low income woman is more ! 
than а middle class woman to view her pregnancy as a р 
crisis, and that she sees herself as more sick. Should the fo 
presented as a means of feeling less sick and as опе mi 
coping with the crisis? To offer the pregnant woman ог t 
mother an opportunity to gain emotional support via а com 
tive, concrete act may be a suitable goal. Misinformation” 
of course be carefully avoided. 

Will women refuse to purchase meals labeled “for Ё 
pectant mother" during the crucial early one-third or one-h 
pregnancy because they wish to keep the pregnancy secre 
the psychological consequences of a purchase, in terms 
social information imparted, are vital. 

Social psychology has a long-standing interest in thi 
ence of reference groups and of individual leaders upon 3 
and behavior. We must determine which reference groups 


dinner" type 
1а be offer 
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nificant in the eyes of the expectant mother, and whose opinion 
alfects her behavior. Her female friends? Her mother? Her hus- 
band or boy friend? The grocer? Should indigenous leaders such 
as traditional healers and spiritual advisors be considered as a 
source of persuasive communication? 

Other factors. Factors which might well be investigated include 
differences between ethnic groups, between urban and rural popu- 
lations, and between regional subgroups. How much variety in 
diet do women prefer? What types of food storage and preparation 
facilities are available to the retailer and the housewife [FN for 
frozen food)? Fact finding is needed (see Sanford, 1970). 

It would be most unfortunate if plans to improve nutrition 
were to succeed in passing Congress and then lack effectiveness 
because of the failure to take into consideration the social, cultur- 
al, and psychological processes which stand between a bill for- 
mulated in the legislature and the actual reduction of CNS 


dysfunction. 
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H Kurt Lewin was an original. He was also а courageous man. 
€ pioneered the integration of psychological research and social 
action, and in doing so created entirely new fields of research. The 
Scope and size of his intellectual endeavor was nothing less than 
an understanding of man and his social interaction. Rather than 
tailor his problems to fit existing methods, Lewin developed meth- 
odologies for the problems he considered important. Through his 

h methods, he opened the seem- 


ingenious: Я 
ingenious invention of new researc 
ible to investigation. 
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No less original, no less creative, and equally wide-ranging 4 
is the man we are honoring today—Charles E. Osgood, recipient 
of the 1971 Lewin Memorial Award. A distinguished psychol- 
ogist, he has made major and original contributions to an under- 
standing of the language universals which underlie the diversity 
of human societies. In his work on semantics he has studied the 
common dimensions of meaning in all natural languages. At pres- 
ent, he is completing a comparative study of 25 languages in 21 
countries over eleven years of intensive research. Just one dimen- - 
sion of the scope and significance of this work is his achievement _ 
in the development of the semantic differential. The seemingly 
inexhaustible use to which this technique can be put is shown in 
the wide range of research problems where it has been used. The 
publication of his book on the semantic differential, The Measure- - 
ment of Meaning [with Suci and Tannenbaum], stimulated social - 
scientists throughout the world to fresh studies of language, cul- 
ture, and a broad spectrum of other problems. А 

Like Lewin, Charles Е. Osgood has made notable contribu- 
tions in several fields and in the integration of research and social 
action. During a fellowship to the Center for Advanced Study in 
the Behavioral Sciences, he began an investigation of the psycho- 
logical aspects of international affairs which has led to an = 
portant series of books and articles on the psychology of war, - 
peace, military disengagement, disarmament, and international | 
conflict. Among his works оп the psychology of peace and war і 

. his influential An Alternative to War or Surrender. LOS 

His willingness to put into action a strong sense of social E 
responsibility is reflected in his service as an advisor to the Peace - 
Research Institute, consultant to the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency, as United States Representative to Mankind 2000, 
and in his testimony before the Senate Foreign Relations Com- - 
mittee. 2 

His many other works include Method and Theory in Exper- — 
mental Psychology, the book which has been a classic in gra uate 
schools for nearly two decades and which has shaped the experi 
mental outlook, techniques, and research of several generations OF 
psychologists. ў 
Charles Е. Osgood is Research Professor in the Depa 
of Psychology and Institute of Communications Research 
University of Illinois, and Co-Director there of the Center for 
Comparative Psycholinguistics. Among his many honors, RE 
been a Guggenheim Fellow, president of the American Psych 
ical Association (1963), and recipient of its Distinguished 
tific Contribution Award. И 
Cross cultural understanding and a reduction in 1? 
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tional tension are two of today's pressing priorities. It is a dis- 
tinct pleasure to honor the distinguished work of Charles E. 
Osgood in these and other fields, and his courageous assumption 
of leadership in the public as well as the academic sphere. 

It is my privilege to present Dr. Charles E. Osgood with the 


Kurt Lewin Memorial Award. 


Kurt Lewin Memorial Award 
granted bp the Society for the 
Pspchological Study of Social Issues 


to 
Charles @. Osgood 
1971 
for furthering in bis work, as did 
Kurt Lewin, the Wevelopment and integration 
of psychological research and social action. 


Marcia Guttentag 
Graduate Center 
CUNY 
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Exploration in Semantic Space: 
A Personal Diary’ 


Charles E. Osgood 
University of Illinois 


Following a brief bit of personal history about the origins of the author's 
interest in the measurement of meaning (M), three models of M—spatial 
analogue, factor analytic measurement, and underlying behavior theo- 
retic— are described and integrated. Extension of the semantic differential 
technique (SD), which was developed during the 1950s and applied to 
many samples of American English speakers and to some 25 language- 
culture communities around the world during the 1960s, is reported. Evi- 


dence for the universality of Evaluation, Potency, and Activity as affective 
features of M is given, along with a discussion of the powers and limita- 
ble SDs in the development 


tions of this technique. Application of compara! ‹ г 
of a 620-concept Atlas of ‘Affective Meanings for 23 cultures 15 described, 
along with the problems of interpretation. 


. . My Grandfather Osgood—a graduate of Harvard University 
in the 1880s and a successful dentist in Boston—always felt frus- 
trated because he had not become a college professor. As early as 
Ican remember, he played all kinds of word games with me, teas- 
ing out subtle distinctions in meaning, giving me short lists of 
rare words to memorize, and rewarding me with penny candies 
when I used them spontaneously and correctly. I was thus one of 
the first “m & m’s” children, although the reinforcers were actu- 


— 
ab ‘Portions of this paper will appear as а chapter by the same title in a book 
L5 out psychologists and their work, to be edited by T. $. Krawiec and published 
y the Oxford University Press. 
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ally jellybeans. Miss Grace Osgood—or Auntie Grae as I called 
her then and still do—was at that time a student at Wellesley 
College and soon to become a history teacher at Thayer School in. 
Braintree; she was a participant-observer in these word games 
giving me a helping hand from time to time behind the scenes, an 
on my tenth birthday (I believe it was) gave me Roget's Thesau 5 
—probably to even the odds a bit with Grampa O! I remembi 
spending hours and hours exploring the Thesaurus—not then as 
tool but as an object of aesthetic pleasure. I also recall my visu 
representation of the Thesaurus—a vivid image of words as clusters 
of starlike points in an immense space. 

Why I subtitle this paper “а personal diary" must now 
obvious. But why do I title it “exploration” in semantic spa 
It is not just because I was for many years director of an Instit 
of Communications Research organized within a College of Jo 
nalism—and “exploration in semantic space" does have a certa 
swing in an age of human exploration of outer space. It is rathe 
because, for me, it has been an exploration—in time, in metho 
and in geographical space, as well as in the inner subjective spa 
of meaning. 


ORIGINS 


The notion of a concept-studded semantic space— potential 
quantifiable—lay dormant until I had been at Dartmouth Coll 
for a couple of years. I happened to take Introductory Psycholo 
and then an advanced course with the late Professor Theod 
Karwoski, affectionately known on campus as “The Count. 
the point when I moved into his life, he was doing casual exp 
ments on color-music synesthesia and, more importantly, Wi 
thinking deeply about their implications for human cognition: 55 
had the notion of “parallel polarity" among dimensions of hum 
experience—the Yin and Yang of things—and conceived of syni 
thesia not as a quirk of sensory neurology but as a universe 
semantic process of translation across equivalent portions о! 
mensions thus made parallel. This, of course, is а complex à 
continuous case of what is called metaphor" in language. 

It would be hard to imagine an intellectual environment 5 
ter suited to a young man with visions of semantic space ing 
head. Karwoski's associate in research was a younger man 
Harvard, Henry Odbert, who had done his thesis research on 
semantics of personality traits under Gordon Allport. Later 9 
Stagner brought to Dartmouth his skills in attitude measure 1 
and his intense concern with issues of peace and war—WIt 3 
War II just over the horizon. 
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After an extra year at Dartmouth beyond my bachelor's 
degree—during which I served as everything from research associ- 
ate to mimeograph operator, and also got used to being married— 
I went to Yale for graduate work. Like nearly everyone else there 
at the time, I got swept up into the monumental edifice of learning 
theory that Clark Hull was building. I had the heady feeling that 
here, with appropriate elaborations, lay the key to the most com- 
plex of human behaviors, including language. Visions of semantic 
space receded, but the problem of dealing with meaning in learn- 
ing theory terms came to the fore. My doctoral thesis, among 
other things, was a test of a theory of meaning based upon sets of 
reciprocally antagonistic reaction systems—an extension an 
elaboration of Hull’s notion of anticipatory goal reactions serving 
as mediators of overt behavior. 

Then, in the spring of 1949, came оле of those academic 
bonanzas that all young scholars hope for—a chance for an associ- 
ate professorship with tenure and a half-time research appoint- 
ment for research of one's own devising to boot. (I must remin 
you that those were the days when we had bona fide PhD's as 
instructors.) From far away Illinois—which is much further from 
Boston than Worcester, as you all know—came a “feeler” about 
just such a position along with an invitation to pay them a visit. 

. Needless to say, the people at Illinois were interested to know 
just what I might do by way of research in their new Institute of 
Communications Research—were Т in fact to be offered the posi- 
tion. So, back in Storrs, Connecticut, I began trying for the first 
time to put together and down on paper: first a behavioral theory of 
meaning (based on Hullian learning theory, but with a general 
representational twist), second a measurement model (based on the 
earlier attitude-scaling studies with Stagner but tuned to the new 
developments in multivariate statistics, in which I had discovered 
Illinois to be a hotbed of activity; what with Lee Cronbach, Ray 
Cattell, and others on the scen ), and third an image of a semantic 
space (based on my childhood explorations of Roget’s Thesaurus 
and drawn from wherever one stores such things). I shall take 
these three models up in reverse order, since that in fact was the 


order of development in my own thinking. 


THREE MODELS OF M 


A Spatial Model 

,Let me ask you now to do the impossible—to imagine a hypo- 
thetical semantic space of some unknown number of dimensions, 
but certainly larger than the three to which our human estate 
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gives immediate entrée. With the help of an analogy with the 
familiar color space, we can at least explore three dimensions апі | 
then generalize to n. Like all self-respecting spaces, this one has an 
origin—a locus of complete meaninglessness analogous to the neutral 
grey of the color space. A concept located here would, by defini- 
tion, have no distinguishing semantic characteristics. The mean- 
ing (M) of any concept located elsewhere in the space could be 
represented by a vector extending from the origin. The length of 
the vector would represent the meaningfulness of that concept (or 
the intensity of its М), this being analogous to the saturation ofa 
color, and the direction of the vector would represent its semantic 
quality, analogous simultaneously to the brightness (vertical) and 
hue (horizontal) dimensions in the color space. 

To talk about “direction” in any space, however, implies the 
existence of some reference coordinates or dimensions. These 
reference coordinates could be either natural or arbitrary. In the 
case of color, the dimensions of the space are nonarbitrary, the 
brightness dimension being based on the simultaneous activation 
or de-activation of receptors of all types and the hue dimension 
being based upon the differential activation of three or more types 
of color receptors. What about semantic space? Let me draw one - 
more analogy with the color space, and this is the notion of com- 
plementary colors. Roughly speaking, complementary colors, like | 
a yellow and a blue, are defined by points on a straight line 
through the origin that are equidistant from the origin but in op- 
posite directions from it. When such complementary colors аге 
mixed, e.g., on a colorwheel, they cancel each other out to à 
neutral grey. It is more then merely interesting that psychological 
opposites in language appear to have the same effect of mutua 
cancellation toward meaninglessness on the dimensions for whic 
they have opposed signs, e.g., in combinations like this is a heavy, 
light bundle or that is a fresh, stale loaf of bread. е 

Now, if one wished to explore the dimensionality of semantic 
space, he might reasonably start with a sample of psychologic 
opposites like fair-unfair, hot-cold, tough-tender, and quick-slow, €: 
pair presumably defining a straight line through the origin 9 i 
space, and a sample of concepts like TORNADO, SYMPATH a 
MOTHER-IN-LAW, and JUDGE, each presumably repre ai 
ing some point in the same space. The problem would then be is 
allocate the scale lines with respect to each other and the con a 
points with respect to each other, with both sets of allocation: \ 
dependent on the projection of points on lines. : 

So far we have generated a hypothetical space COTE 
having as many dimensions as the number of lines defi 
psychological opposites—veritably, an n-dimensional pine 


! 


nceiva 
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—and populated by clusters of concept points. An immediate 
question is whether this clutter of lines and points can be reduced 
in complexity and given some order and elegance. It is intuitively 
clear that, to the extent that two or more lines are closely parallel 
in the space, the psychological opposites which define them 
should to that degree be redundant; similarly, the tighter the 
cluster of points, the more nearly synonymous should be the con- 
cepts whose meanings they represent. The type of multivariate 
statistic known as factor analysis is designed explicitly to bring 
order out of the apparent chaos in such situations. A following 
question is whether the order thus obtained is nonarbitrary, iei 
reproducible, and therefore of theoretical interest. So let us now 
turn to the measurement model. 


A Measurement Model 


In the familiar game of Twenty Questions we utilize only 
binary questions, in effect dividing the total conceptual space into 
two parts with each answer. But it is obvious that human lan- 
guage users can make much finer judgments than this. Early 
research with Karwoski and Stagner at Dartmouth had suggested 
that a seven-step scale, with a neutral point and three degrees in 
each direction (defined by the adverbials slightly, quite, and very), 
was optimum in terms of speed and reliability of judgment. Each 
judgment, in effect, then reduces uncertainty as to concept loca- 
tion in the total space to 1/7 rather than 1/2, and only three such 
judgments—assuming perfect independence of the questions an 
perfect reliability of the answers— divides the space into 343 fine 
regions. 

When in semantic differential (SD) technique a sample of 
subjects rates a sample of concepts against a sample of 7-step 
scales defined by verbal opposites, а cube of data is generated— 
the rows representing scales, the columns concepts, and the slices 
from front to back individual subjects. Each cell in the cube con- 
tains a value from 4-3 to —3 and represents а particular subject's 
judgment of a particular item, e.g.: 


TORNADO 


fair : : : : ; 3 X unfair 


The linguistically inclined might note that each such item corre- 
sponds to an implicit sentence of the form N (be) Quantifier Qualifier 
(here, TORNADO is very unfair). The cube of data generated by the 
SD technique is thus a corpus of language materials having con- 
stant sentential form but systematically varied content, taken from 
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a sample of native informants. The linguistically inclined will also 
note, however, that many of the sentences produced by the re- 
quirement of checking all items would seldom if ever occur in 
ordinary speech, including the present example. This is because 
the Noun/Qualifier combinations, regardless of the Quantifier 
chosen, break what Chomsky (1965) has termed "selection rules” 
(but which I would call semantic congruence rules), creating 
semantic anomalies. Strictly speaking English, a TORNADO 
cannot be either fair or unfair to any degree, since only conscious - 
human subjects can receive the attribute of fairness—yet our sub- - 
jects consistently rate TORNADO as very unfair! Herein lies a | 
matter of considerable methodological and theoretical moment, to | 
which I shall return. 1 
Although SD data usually involve three sources of variance— 
subjects, concepts, and scales—and therefore are amenable to 
three-mode factorization for which techniques have recently been 
developed (cf., Tucker, 1963a, 1963b), since we have been mainly - 
interested in cultural rather than individual semantic structures, - 
we have typically collapsed the data cube into means along its 
subject axis. And since in the beginning we were mainly interested 
in the dimensionality of the semantic space, it was the intercorre? 
lations among the bipolar scales, taken over the concept means, 
that were computed and factored as an ordinary two-mode prob- 
lem. In other words, with the cube collapsed onto its front surface, 
it was the rows which were intercorrelated and factored. E 
However, there are many ways one can slice this semantic 
cake and all of them presuppose—as do all linguistic and philo- 
sophical conceptions of meaning with which I am familiar—that 
semantic similarity is indexed by similarity in distribution of usag 
Thus two descriptive scales like good-bad and fair-unfair are sim! 
in meaning to the extent that they are used the same way (have th 
same distribution) across the samples of concepts and speakers; 
i.e., concepts which produce very good as “ѕепіепсеѕ” also produce 


very fair, concepts which produce quite bad also produce quite unfath, | 
and so on. Two concepts like SYMPATHY and DEVOTION are 
similar in meaning to the extent that they produce the same sen- 
tences,” e.g., SYMPATHY (is) slightly hot and DEVOTION (i5 
slightly hot, SYMPATHY (is) quite passive and DEVOTION ( 
quite passive, and so on. And, slicing this cake yet another way, 
might reasonably argue that two speakers of the same langui 
have similar semantic systems to the extent that they produce 
same "sentences," given the same substantives, quantifiers, аб 
qualifiers to work with. What about similarities and difference 
the semantic systems of the speakers of different languages? й 
question will be my major concern in the second half of this papse 
What factor analysis accomplishes—in a very succinct aD 
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nontechnical nutshell—is a representation of all of the variance of 
usage (e.g., of 50 scales) in terms of an underlying set of dimen- 
sions or factors ordered in terms of the proportions of variance 
they account for. Thus if all of the 50 “lines” defined by verbal 
opposites could be represented in a solid, three-dimensional space 
without distorting their mathematical relationships—thus truly a 
cushion with 50 intersecting pins—then only three underlying 
factors would necessarily be sufficient since the correlations be- 
tween all pairs of scales could be accounted for exactly by their 
projections onto the three underlying factors. To carry discussion 
of factor analysis beyond this nontechnical peanut would take 
more time than it would be worth for present purposes—and I 
would certainly not be the one to do the carrying. 


A Behavioral Model 


Representational mediation theory is the only learning ap- 
proach that has seriously attempted to incorporate the symbolic 
processes in general and meaning in particular within an S-R 
associationistic model. My own version of neobehaviorism, as it 
has come to be called, has made explicit the origins of mediating 
(symbolic) processes in nonlinguistic, perceptuo-motor behaviors 


(referents or things signified) are simply those ра 
B ly learned signs, which regularly and 


upper portion of Figure 1 and may be verba : 
aes ttern UST) which is not the same physical event as the thing 
Ша K i 

ioned to a mediation process, this process: ne di 
sentation of the total ee: RE produced by the significate, and (b) 
serving to mediate overt behaviors (Rx) to the sign which are appropriate to 
(“take account of”) the significale. Although this provides only the 
crudest beginning for a semantic system, it 1s а beginning that is 
anchored, at least potentially, to observables. 

There are two central issues that are relevant for us here— 
the nature of mediation processes and their source. But first a note 
on S-R symbolism. As shown in Figure 1, I now use the subscript 
cap-M to symbolize the total representational mediation process 
elicited by a sign and the subscript lower-case т to symbolize n 
mediator components, Or semantic features, into which total 
can be analyzed. Failure to make this distinction € y 
end of confusion in my debates with Jerry Fodor (Fodor, 1965, 
1966; Osgood, 1966a, 1969). 


With regard to the nature of mediation processes in behavior, 
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FIGURE 1. 
An “emic” principle for behavior theory. 
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ти (both caps and lowers) have the theoretical status of hypo- 
thetical constructs (with presumed existential properties) rather 
than intervening variables (convenient summarizing fictions). I 
assume that in the adult human language user, certainly, these 
mediating events have become purely cortical processes—pro- 
cesses whose neurological nature and locus will remain obscure 
for a very long time. The гм?з and their automatic consequents, 
su’s, are defined functionally in S-R terms in order to incorporate 
mediation processes within the larger body of learning theory and 
“to facilitate transfer of such broadly applicable single-stage prin- 
ciples as habit-strength, generalization, and inhibition to the two- 
stage model. We can thus say that both big total Ms and little 
componential ms have response-like functions as dependent events 
(in semantic decoding or sentence understanding) and stimulus- 
like functions as antecedent events (in semantic encoding or sen- 
tence creating). 
. Thelower portion of Figure 1 illustrates the critical assump- 
tion that representational mediation processes are componential 
in nature. A relatively small number of independent rm compo- 
nents, by virtue of their combination in diverse simultaneous 
patterns, can serve to differentiate the meanings of a very large 
number of distinctive total rm’s, each related to its source behavi- 
or (R7) uniquely—but uniquely as a whole, not in terms of unique 
components. This is what I have referred to elsewhere as the 
*emic" principle of behavior (Osgood, 1970). Like the Bhoneme 
(or, more properly, the sememe) in linguistic theory, the total гм 
in neobehaviorism: (a) renders functionally equivalent classes of different 
\ behavioral events, either signs have the same significance (like signs 
one and two in Figure 1) or behaviors expressing the same inten- 
tion (like behaviors one and three with respect to intention тм), 


(b) is an abstract entity, unobservable itself but necessary for inter- 
pretation of what is observed, and (c) is resolvable into a simultane- 
ous bundle” of distinctive features or components which serve to differen- 
tate among meanings (thus, as shown in Figure 1, the meanings 
of signs one and three are distinguished by the presence of compo- 
nents 4 vs. 3 respectively). The continuous and bipolar nature o 
Semantic components is not shown here for the sake of simplicity 
ut is assumed in the general theory. . : nie 
With regard to the source of representational mediators, it is 
true that the theory postulates—for the historical origins О 
semantic features—derivation of Tm’s from Rr’s (overt behaviors 
to the things signified). It is important to emphasize that fms are 
Tepresentations of those aspects ‘of Rr’s which have made a differ- 
ence in appropriateness of behaving with respect to the things 
signified by signs and have therefore been differentially reinforced. 
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The most deep-set resistance to this neobehavioristic account of | 
meaning, I think, is to its anchoring of rm’s to Rr’s—-that is, hav- 
ing semantic distinctions originate in differences in the behaviors 
to Things rather than in the perceptions of Things. This “meta- 
physical repugnance" persists even when it is understood that this 
anchoring is historical and not contemporary for the adult speaker. 


Integration of Models D^ 


I have been accused—by some of my close associates as well 
as by some of my dissociates—of being schizophrenic as far as my í 
SD measurement model and my representational mediation 
theory of meaning are concerned. There is, they claim, no obvi- 
ous relation between loadings on factors and little rm’s. This is of | 
course disturbing to one who considers himself reasonably neat 
and internally consistent. My answer is that the relation is not 
obvious simply because these critics have a feeble grasp of multi- 
variate statistics, learning theory, or both. But this assertion— 
obviously—requires some elaboration. 3 

As shown in Figure 2, application of the factor-analytic mea: - 
surement model provides a framework of underlying dimensions — 
which is common to both concept meanings and scale meanings - 
and in terms of which both can be described in relation to each 
other. These underlying dimensions thus have the functiona 
properties of semantic features. Anticipating our results for those 
who are unfamiliar with this research, SD technique typically 
yields three dominant affective factors (or features): Evaluation 
(Good/Bad), Potency (Strong/Weak), and Activity (Active/ Pa: 
sive). We refer to scales as having loadings on these underlying | 
factors; the scale kind-cruel, for example, has loadings of +.70 
E, —.35 on P (that is, cruel is more Potent than kind), and at 
A. From these loadings we can assign kind and cruel their recip? 
locations in the space. We can characterize kind as veing V 
Good, Quite Weak, and Slightly Passive affectively, and crue 
being Very Bad, Quite Strong, and Slightly Active. We refer to 
concepts as having scores on the same underlying factors; f 
concept COWARD, for example, had scores of —.50 on Ej. 
on P and 4-.20 on A, its affectivity paraphrase would be A CO 
ARD is Quite Bad, Very Weak, and Slightly Active. Making 
projection from the COWARD point to the kind-cruel line m 
three-factor space, we predict that COWARD will be rate 
“slightly cruel” on the kind-cruel scale. Predictions of all cone 
scale mean judgments can be made in this fashion—w ch is 
at all remarkable, of course, since the factor loadings and | 
were derived directly from these original judgments. j 

How does representational mediation theory relate 


+ 
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FIGURE 2. 
Application of the factor-analytic measurement model. 


? First, you will recall that the media- 
5 5 a sign and symbolized by гм is not the 
epresentation of a simple response ina single reaction system but 


RHET is the representation of a set of simultaneous responses ina 
umber of different reaction systems- In other words, rm is compo- 


трапа measurement model 
lon process associated with 


nential in nature. Second, the components (rm’s) which do become 
part of the total mediation process, or meaning, of a sign represent 
those aspects of the total behavior to things which have been dif- 
ferentially reinforced. It follows that the most common and there- | 
fore shared components of the meanings of different signs will be 
derived from those reaction systems which are behaviorally signif- 
icant, which make a difference in meaning. 'The affective reactions 
underlying E, P, and A have just such properties. Third, it will be 
recalled that, although representational mediators are presumed 
to be entirely central (cortical) events, in theory they retain the 
functional properties of responses" as subsequent events and of 
! 
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“stimuli” as antecedent events. 

Several theoretically relevant properties of mediation pro- 
cesses flow from this. (a) Since the overt reaction systems which 
central mediators represent are organized on a reciprocally an- 
tagonistic basis, as Sherrington and many others have shown— 
for example, the muscles which contract in making a fist are in- 
hibited in making an open hand, and vice versa—it follows that 
the гт components derived from such systems will also function in recipro- 
cally antagonistic fashion. (b) Since overt reaction systems vary in the 
intensity with which they respond to various stimuli (here, inten- 
sity of motor contraction, etc.), so should their central representations 
vary in intensity (here, presumably rate of neutral activation). And 
(c), since the same reaction system cannot assume reciprocally 
antagonistic “postures” at the same time, but rather must display 
compromise between excitatory and inhibitory tendencies, it fol- - 
lows that simultaneous tendencies toward antagonistic rs 's (e.g., towar 
+E and — E) must cancel each other toward neutrality or meaninglessness: | 
This last property of representational mediation processes is the 
entrée of behavior theory into cognitive dynamics generally (6:8, 
the balance theories of Heider, 1958; Festinger, 1957; and Osgood 
'& Tannenbaum, 1955) and into semantic anomaly specifically. 

Now, with the help of Figure 3, we can demonstrate the iso- 
morphism of behavioral and measurement models. I chose this 
old figure from The Measurement of Meaning (Osgood, Suci, & 
Tannenbaum, 1957) deliberately to show that way back in 1957 -— 
the componential notion of meaning was part of our thinking. 
have simply changed the subscripts in the upper diagram to 
capital Ms and it comes up to date. J identify the underlying semanti 

factors or features derived in the measurement model with the affective 
components (гт'ѕ) of representational mediation processes. That suc 
features are characteristically bipolar in nature is consistent wit 
the reciprocally antagonistic nature of the reaction systems rom | 
which such mediator components arise. That semantic factors _ 
should be ordered in productivity (frequency and diversity of | 
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measurement models. 


The isomorphism of behavioral and 
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usage as aspects of meaning) is consistent with the behavioristic 
notion of differential reinforcement of those mediating behaviors 
which make a difference in adjustment. Thus in the affective 
meaning system Evaluation (the Good vs. Bad of things) has more 
weight than Activity, just as Sex (the Masculine vs. Feminine of 
things) has more weight than Maritality in the semantics of kin- 
ship. I identify the points in the measurement space which represent the 
meanings of concepts (whether they be nominals like COWARD or 
adjectivals like kind or cruel) with the total and unique mediation pro- 
cesses (tm’s) presumed in theory to be elicited by signs. Such total repre- 
sentational processes, however, are analyzable into simultaneous 
bundles of mediator components which vary in polarity and inten- 
sity (the directions and lengths of vectors in Figure 3). But these 
components are not unique to particular signs; rather they are 
shared in different combinations by many signs. 

: Тат not making the claim, of course, that representational 
mediation theory is the only theory appropriate to the SD spatial 
and measurement models; I am merely claiming that it is entirely 
consistent with these models. I must also point out that my sê- 
mantic theory is not really inconsistent with many views held by 
linguists and philosophers, including as it does componential and 
polarity principles. N differs from most others, however, in its 
specification of continuous features as the general case (with 

iscrete plus or minus codings being a resultant nondiscriminate, 
high-frequency usage) and in its derivation in the history of the 
organism of semantic features from actual behavior toward things 
signified. I would argue that derivation of semantic features from 
behaviors which have differential adaptive significance has the 
advantage of sharply constraining the proliferation of such fea- 
tures while enhancing the prospect of discovering ones that are 
universal in human languages. 


ANTHROPOCENTRICS 


In the near decade of work from 1950 to 1957, the generality 
of the Evaluation-Potency-Activity (E-P-A) structure of what 
now call “affective meaning” had been amply demonstrated for 
the American English language/culture community. Since this 
generality has been shown to hold across various methods of ob- 
taining judgments and factoring, across various types of sub- 
jects (males vs. females, age and 1.0. levels, Republicans уз. 
Democrats, and even schizophrenics vs. normals), across various 
independent procedures for sampling bipolar adjectival scales, 
and across various samples of concepts (ordinary nouns 10 д 
glish, pictorial signs, or even whole paragraphs, e.g. describing 
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Charles Morris's “Ways to Live," Osgood, Ware, & Morris, 
1961), we seemed to have the answer to one of the major ques- 
tions with which we had begun our exploration: given diversified 
samples of concepts, scales, and native informants, the E-P-A structure of the 
semantic space obtained in replications of the SD technique is nonarbitrary. 
Just as there is nonarbitrariness of the geophysical space, deter- 
mined by gravity, the rotation of our planet, and the location of 
the magnetic pole, so there seemed to be nonarbitrariness in the 
affective meaning space. 

There was one serious limitation upon this conclusion, how- 
ever; nearly all of our research up to this point had been highly 
ethnocentric—focussed on humans sharing a common (Ameri- 
can) culture and speaking a common (English) language—and 
the few exceptions (e.g., by Kumata & Schramm, 1956; and by 
Suci, 1960) had been subject to the bias of translation. It was at 
least conceivable that the dominance of Goodness-Badness, 
Strength-Weakness, and Activity-Passivity in our data was at- 
tributable to something peculiar, either about American culture 
or about the English language—or both. In 1958-59—while I was 
a Fellow at the Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sci- 
ences at Palo Alto and had a chance to sit back and look at the 

| larger pattern of things—it became clear that the next step in our 

exploration of semantic space should be a shift from ethnocen- 
trics to what might be called anthropocentrics, with a focus upon 
mankind in general and a hope of discovering something universal 
about human semantic systems. А f ‘ 

Recent developments in technology—in transportation, 1n 
communication, and in industrialization generally, to say nothing 
of pollution and weaponry—are driving us willy-nilly towar 
mutual interdependence, either One World or No World. The 
same technological developments have made it possible to do 
cross-cultural research on a scale that would have been incon- 
ceivable only a decade or two ago- Certainly our own cross- 
cultural research on human semantic systems would have been 
inconceivable without the developments—even within the 11-year 
span of the project so far—of speed in communication, in trans- 
portation, and particularly in computation. І am also convinced 
that had our project been initiated circa 1980 rather than circa 
1960—only 20 years later—much of the cultural uniqueness still 
evident in our data would have been obliterated in the sweeping 
tide of cultural homogeneity, also evident in our data, for the 
younger generations who constitute our samples. 

There are many hypotheses about human nature that de- 
mand cross-cultural and cross-linguistic design if we are to suc- 
| cessfully disentangle what is common to the human species from 
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what is peculiar to specific segments of it. However, comparisons 
across cultures are particularly difficult when what anthropolo- | 
gists term nonmaterial traits are under study. It is one thing to com- 
pare skull shapes, scraping tools, potsherds, and other artifacts; 
it is quite another to compare values, feelings, stereotypes, and 
most generally meanings—what I have come to call “subjective 
culture." Whereas elements of objective culture may leave their 
physical traces on and in the earth, elements of subjective culture 
certainly cannot. But more important, subjective culture is most 
naturally and directly assessed through the medium of language, 
and therefore what is called “the language barrier" must some- 
how be pierced. | 
Many years ago Edward Sapir and then Benjamin Lee 
Whorf phrased what would now be called “the hypothesis of 
рупоре relativity,” according to which how we perceive, 
ow we think, and even how we formulate our implicit philoso- 
phies depend upon the structure of the language we speak. If this 
were literally true, then cross-linguistic comparisons of subjective 
culture would be impossible in principle. However, recent com> 
parative studies in psycholinguistics are making it clear that, - 
although languages do display uniqueness in phonology, grami 
mar, and semantics that render them mutually unintelligible, 
they also display certain universals in phonology, grammar, and 
semantics that render them mutually translatable. The critical 
thing is this: in order to note differences within any domain and 
order them in a rigorous fashion, one must have certain similar- 
ities in the dimensions of variation. Only to the extent that phys- 
ical objects share such attributes as size, weight, and volume— | 
and to the extent that these attributes can be abstracted and quan- 
tified—can comparisons among them be made on anything other 
than an intuitive basis. The same holds true for subjective culture. 
So in 1960, with initial support on a small scale from the 
Human Ecology Fund, Geppetto and his Pinocchio set out across 
the world, looking—not for fame and fortune—but for friends in 
foreign lands who might catch some of the excitement and join in 
the exploration of semantic space. Put a bit more mundanely, my 
purposes were twofold: first, on the theoretical side, to test the | 
generality—or lack thereof—of the E-P-A structure of affective 
meaning across a matrix of human communities differing in both 
language and culture; second, on a more practical bent, if the 
generality of the E-P-A system could be demonstrated as common 
dimensions of variations in meaning, to devise comparable seman- 
tic differential tools in various languages for measuring similar- _ 
ities and differences in subjective cultures. i 
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On the Strategy of Cross-Cultural Research 


There is much that I could say about the “strategy” of cross- 
cultural research, but space will limit me to only a few matters 
which, in retrospect, seem most critical (cf., however, Osgood, 
1967). There is also much that I think I have built into myself by 
experience—and understand intuitively as a kind of “grammar” 
of cross-cultural behavior—which would be difficult, if not im- 
possible, to communicate. 

Here are a few retrospective comments on strategy. First, who 
are the planners? Viewed idealistically, cross-cultural research 
should be planned as cooperatively as it is executed; but realis- 
tically, joint planning among social scientists who often differ 
markedly in theoretical biases and methodological traditions, and 
who may even be near strangers to each other, usually ends in a 
shambles. Far better, I think, is the careful “exportation” of re- 
search designs which have been adequately tested within the cul- 
ture and language of their origin. I realize that this may sound 
very parochial, and indeed may be a rationalization of what we 
did in our own research—which was “exported” only after some 
10 years of indigenous work. 

But even given a solid background of indigenous work, the 
values of piloting must be stressed. Procedures (e.g., in group dy- 
namics) and even instructions (e.g., in ordinary word-association 
tests) which seem entirely acceptable and self-evident in the 
American English context may produce quite unanticipated re- 
sults elsewhere. In our own сазе, despite piloting each data- 
collection phase in Finland, we had to re-do our sampling of ad- 


| jectival qualifiers (a kind of association test) in both Tokyo and 
Hong Kong—and for opposite reasons: it appears that the transla- 


tion of “give the first adjective that occurs to you" was understood 
by the Japanese teen-agers to mean “give what most people would 
say” (yielding extraordinarily high homogeneity) and by the 
Chinese teen-agers to mean “give what is most uniquely my own 
idea” (yielding extraordinarily high heterogeneity). — 

And then there is the socio-political context within which cross- 
cultural research necessarily transpires. Behavioral scientists face 
à dilemma here. They recognize the need for accurate information 
about other people—their motivations, their hopes, their fears, 
their conceptions about the world—but they also must recognize 
the political sensitivity and the possible misuse of such informa- 
tion. In general, I have tried to work on а **professor-to-professor 
basis and avoid entanglements with governments, our own as well 
as foreign—leaving matters of obtaining informed consent from 
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government, school, and parental authorities to our foreign col- 
leagues; we have encouraged the people collaborating with us to 
exercise their own judgment and eliminate any materials which 
might be sensitive or embarrassing within their own cultures 
(there has been a minimum of this, by the way); and all of the 
data and analyses involved in this project are the common proper- 
ty of all participants, including the right—indeed, encourage- 
ment—to publish themselves in their own journals on the basis of 
the shared materials. | 
And this leads me to another general comment on strategy— 
the absolutely critical business of finding the right senior colleagues 
with whom to work in each place. Given the long distances, the 
necessari infrequent and much-too-short visits in both direc- 
tions, and the inevitable problems of communication—face-to- 
face and via envelopes—there is a very high premium on mutual 
trust and on a sense of reciprocal obligation if a cross-cultural 
project of any magnitude is to succeed. I consider myself excep- 
tionally fortunate—I could almost say blessed—that over the past 
decade we have drawn together some 60 colleague-friends in some 
20 countries around the world, and there have been very few drop- 
outs. Most of these people have been able to get to know each 
other as well as our Center staff at two meetings-of-the-whole 
(held in Dubrovnik in 1963 and in Teheran in 1967) and пом, it is 
well worth noting, there is considerable research interaction 
among them, quite apart from our project on affective meaning 
systems fer se. I wish I could mention them all by name— since 
they are co-investigators in the full sense of the term—but obvi- 
ously space does not permit. 
і 


Hypothesis- Testing and Tool- Making 


We wished to test the hypothesis that the major dimensions 

of affective meaning are independent of variations in both lan- j 
guage and culture. Ideally, the whole world should be our oyster; 
ut the funds available in 1960 were very limited and our esti- 
mates of expenses for travel, for field work, for data processing, 

for salaries and all those other mundane matters strongly $UE- | 
gested an initial sample of only six language/culture communi- 
ties.” After much discussion at a planning conference in late 1959, 
including anthropologists, linguists, psychologists, and some 


2 А Jaane 5 А 

I use this term since in some cases we have several languages in опе | | 
try (e.g., Bengali, Hindi, and Kannada in India), in others the same lang | 
in several countries (e.g., Mexican, Yucatanean, and Costa Rican Spanii 
and yet others closely related languages in two countries (e.g. Netherlan Ў | 


Dutch and Belgian Flemish, Iranian Farsi and Afghan Dari). 
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social scientists from foreign countries—which is also a good, if 
obvious, strategy in this type of research—we settled upon six 
locations which we felt would maximize linguistic and cultural 
differences and yet provide literate speakers of “national” lan- 
guages, i.e., "high cultures.” These were Finnish in Finland 
(Finno-Ugric language family), Arabic in Lebanon (Semitic), 
Farsi in Iran (Indo-European, but remote from English), Kan- 
nada in Mysore, India (Dravidian), Chinese in Hong Kong (Sino- 
Tibetan), and Japanese in Japan (its own language family)— 
with American English in Central Illinois as a kind of “control” 
since it was necessarily the source language for translation. 

If you could imagine a map of the world, with all of the 25 
locations in which we are now working indicated by pins with city 
names on them, three things would immediately become apparent 
to you: (a) we have something of an overrepresentation in Europe, 
10 of our 25 if you include our two Scandinavian groups and three 
Mediteranean ones (this is in large part the result of the avail- 
ability of interested and trained people); (b) the southern hemi- 
sphere is very poorly represented, with no site as yet in South 
America and in Africa only the Nigerian samples (Hausa and 
Yoruba in Ibadan, and this work was disrupted by the Biafran 
conflict); (c) the two largest countries in the world, the Soviet 
Union and the Peoples Republic of China, are not included (in the 
former case we have made unsuccessful overtures and in the latter 
it seemed completely infeasible until very recently). Otherwise, 
the sample seems reasonably representative and extensive. We 
also proved to be surprisingly efficient, in terms of standardization 
. of the basic procedures and computarization of all but the most 

raw of the data. By the time we were into the sixth. year of work— 
now with support jointly from the National Institute of Mental 
Health and the National Science Foundation, which we grate- 
fully acknowledge’—we were handling twice the number of sites 
that we had originally bargained for and without any request for 
increased funds. This, I have been told, is well-nigh unheard of in 
granting-agency circles! a 
As far as sampling within communities was concerned, we 

were faced with a dilemma common in cross-cultural work: did we 
want representativeness within each country or equivalence across 
countries? Maximizing representativeness within usually means 
minimizing equivalence between, and vice versa. Since our pri- 
Mary purpose was to compare semantic systems as a function of 
gross differences in language and culture, we decided to maximize 
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equivalence, using teen-age male students in average high schools 
in urban settings. 

At the same planning conference we had to face another 
dilemma common to cross-cultural researchers: how were we to 
walk the fine line between standardization and naturalness? Sci- 
entists regard standardization of procedures, quite correctly, as 
one of the safeguards of scientific rigor. Its purpose is to render 
data from diverse samples comparable. In public opinion polling 
as well as in anthropological ethnoscience, it is well known that 
what questions one asks and how one asks them can markedly in- 
fluence the data. In within-culture research this usually means 
identical instructions and procedures; in cross-cultural research— 
paradoxically—it may mean deliberately varied instructions and 
even procedures. On the other side of this coin, what passes for 
"standardization" in cross-cultural work may in fact impose a 
foreign mold upon the experimental tasks and press out quite un- 
natural and therefore valueless data. In our case we wished to 
expose native speakers to the same task, functionally, and yet 
leave their responses completely free of Western influence. We ‹ 
desired procedures which would maximize the opportunity for 
cultural uniqueness to appear and yet be sufficiently standardized 
so that comparisons could legitimately be made. 

And this led us into yet another dilemma faced by cross- 
cultural strategists: how were we to assure sufficient standardiza- 
tion and yet avoid the pitfall of translation bias? The most соте 
mon strategy for circumventing the language barrier is that 0 
using translation-equivalent instruments; not only does this In | 
volve many tactical problems, but a test in language X that is 
literally translated into language Y is, іп a sense, a direct imposi- 
tion of the culture of X upon the culture of Y. To use a crude 
example, one cannot reasonably ask Bantu subjects in Africa, 

Would you accept Black families in your neighborhood?" as part 
of an attitude scale. However, we did use a version of translation 
equivalence as the starting point of our research—as will be seen. 
Another strategy is the use of language-free instruments; the late 
Hadley Cantril’s self-anchoring “ladder device,” in which sub- 
jects in different communities establish their own best-possible 
and worst-possible worlds in their own terms as anchors of A 
scale, is a case in point (Cantril, 1965). Various perceptual devices, 
including a Graphic Differential which we have worked on, 21 
also usually considered to be “‘language-free,” but this obviously 
assumes some absolute distinction between linguistic and E 
linguistic (perceptual) signs. A third strategy—and by all odds 
the best, in my opinion—is the development (or perhaps b f 
discovery) of “language invariant” instruments. Its success E 
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pends upon the demonstration of language universals. 

Keeping all of these hazards of cross-cultural research in 
mind, I would like now to trace briefly the actual procedures we 
followed in the first “1001 making" (and hypothesis-testing) phase 
of our own work. The reader can judge for himself how successful 


original explorations in American English (AE for short) we had 
sampled qualifiers (adjectives) from existing frequency lists 
(Thorndike-Lorge) and semantic categorizations (Roget's The- 
saurus). How was опе to get a representative set of qualifiers for 
languages which have neither Thorndike-Lorge nor Roget types of 
listings? The solution that would occur immediately to any ех- 
perimental psychologist would be some kind of word-association 


adjectival forms—that is, people seem to have a natural tendency 
to qualify substantives—and one might hope that this is a human 
universal. Fair enough. But should one devise a standardized list 


tion-equivalent nouns which would be culture-commo 
necessarily culture-fair (I don't really know what the latter 
means). But what list? The Kent-Rosanoff stimuli for word asso- 
ciation are obviously a product of Western culture. Partic 
our planning conference pointed out that items used in glotto- 
chronological studies of rates of linguistic changes 
1950; Lees, 1953) were deliberately designed to be culture-com- 
mon. Relying mainly on these lists, we assembled a pool of 200 
substantives. (S 

The next step was to determine translation fidelity of these 
verbal items. All 200 substantives, nouns in AE, were given to 
panels of about 10 fluent English/Mother-tongue bilinguals in 
each of the six original languages with which we planned to work 
(Arabic, Cantonese, Finnish, Japanese; Kannada, and Persian). 
These bilinguals were instructed to give both a preferred and a 
second translation, not using а dictionary, and rate each on a four- 
point scale for translation difficulty. If any неп failed to show a 
clear majority agreement on either first or second translations 1n 
any language, it was dropped from the list for all languages. This 
pruned our list to 108 surviving nouns. Both for reasons of ele- 
gance and to balance more equally abstract and concrete con- 
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cepts, we threw away an additional 8 concretes, ending up with | 
the set of 100 substantives shown in Table 1. Even a brief inspec- | 
tion of this list will convince you of the familiarity of these con- 
cepts—HOUSE, GIRL, DOG, and CLOUD, but also abstrac- | 
tions like TRUST, SYMPATHY, PAIN, and RESPECT, | 
Testimony to the culture-commonness of these concepts is the | 
fact that, based upon successful translation in only 6 languages, 
this list has subsequently been translated into over 15 ad itional 
languages with at the most three and usually none of the it 
failing to pass the fidelity test. UE 
I would like to say one more thing about the role of transla- 
tion in our research. This initial point—translation of the 100! 
substantives to be used in qualifier elicitation—is the only point 
in the entire research at which translation bias could in any way 
affect the data, the actual results. Everything else is done entirel 
in the native language, blindly, by computers—although non- | 
Roman scripts must be transliterated, of course, according to a set | 
of rules (our computers only speak Roman!). In other words, 
beyond this point the data are untouched by (American) human 
minds! This applies only to quantitative facts, of course; we lo 
obtain translation at each stage to keep an eye on what's happen | 
ing and, when at last we come to interpretation of the data, transla- 
tion problems—both linguistic and cultural—return with a ven: 
geance. @ 
Qualifier elicitation and selection. With instructions adapted. 
each language and culture (not simply translated), 100 teen-al 
boys in ordinary classroom situations were asked to write for е 
substantive the first qualifier that occurred to them. The 10,0 
qualifier tokens (100 subjects х 100 stimuli) generated in thi 
manner in each location were tabulated (and transliterat 
necessary) in the field and airmailed to our Center at Шіпо! 


(number of different nouns producing each qualifier typ 587 
(с) having ordered all qualifier types according to the Inform 
Theoretic statistic, H, which combines frequency and di 
independence of usage (having correlations in distribution 

across the 100 nouns less than a criterion value with all 
ordered qualifiers). What this procedure does—blindly— 
select and order the most productive modes of qualifying 10 
language and then prune from the ordered list those less P! 
tive modes which are redundant with modes already зе! 
the absence of usage-frequency lists and thesauri, this P. 
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seems reasonable: it combines properties of both and it is stan- 
dardized across all languages. | 

A productivity-ranked and pruned list of 60—70 qualifiers was | 
sent back to each community, where a small group of native 
speakers was asked to produce opposites for each term—again 
with appropriately adapted instructions. Any qualifiers which 
did not have familiar and agreed-upon opposites were eliminated, 
and a final list of 50 adjective-pairs was thus obtained. What is 
interesting here is that in none of the 28 language/culture com- 
munities where this stage has been reached—and this now in- 
cludes several nonurban and/or nonliterate groups—has any dif- 
ficulty been experienced in eliciting qualifier-opposites. It would 
appear that the tendency to organize modes of qualification in 
terms of polar opposition is yet another universal of human 
languages. 

Concept-on-scale factorization. Another group of teen-age male 
subjects in each community was given the task of differentiating 
the same 100 translation-equivalent concepts against the bipolar 
scales derived uniquely for their own language and culture. The 
usual instructions for this task—again adapted for each place— 
were given, including careful definitions of the seven scale posi- 
tions. These data were then tabularized and shipped to Illinois 
where two types of factorization were applied: indigenous analysis 
and pan-cultural analysis. J 

Imagine, if you will, some 25 data cubes (like the one previ- 
ously described for our ethnocentric AE work), one for each of our 
language/culture communities. The only difference is that now 
we have expanded the concept dimension from 20 to 100. For the 
indigenous factorizations, each of these data cubes was analyse 
independently of the others, just as in our earlier work. I will sum- 
marize the results for 20 communities (8 are shown in Table 2) 
For all language/culture groups the 1st factor, accounting for the 
largest proportion of variance, is clearly Evaluation. For 13 of the 
20 communities, factors clearly identifiable as Potency and Activ- 
ity are 2nd and 3rd in order of magnitude; for four groups (Bel- 
gian Flemish, Netherlands Dutch, Greek, and Calcutta Bengali); 
Activity accounts for more variance than Potency. For Afghan 
Dari, a factor characterized by the qualifiers humane, religious, 
learned, moslem, courageous, and immaculate takes 2nd position Ш 
front of А and then P; for Chinese, a factor characterized by #5 
treme, difficult, strange, deep, and red displaces A to 4th position; an 
for Lebanese Arabic, a kind of Scarcity factor (rare, little, particular, 
hidden, thin, and light) displaces A. Although this is a most gratily- 
ing conclusion, I am sure that you will have noted with some glee 
that in order to interpret these results—indeed, to even commu 51 


ТАВГЕ 2 
FACTOR ANALYSIS OF FULL-SCALE INSTRUMENT 
AS USED IN CONCEPT-SCALE TASK 


American English" 


1 (45.5%) II (12.096) Ш (5.6%) 
nice-awful .96 | big-little .81 | fast-slow :64 
sweet-sour 94 powerful-powerless 75 | noisy-quiet 56 
heavenly-hellish .93 | deep-shallow .69 | young-old .55 
good-bad .93 | strong-weak .68 | alive-dead .55 
Calcutta, Bengali 
1 (30.6%) II (10.2%) Ш (9.8%) 
beautiful-ugly .94 | warm-cold ‚75 | huge-minute 74 
lovely-homely .93 | intense-mild .64 | deep-shallow .66 
finest-poorest .93 | powerful-powerless .60 | long-short 66 
good-bad .93 | restless-quiet .59 | big-small «65 
Finland, Finnish* 
1 (30.896) П (9.296) Ш (7.8%) 
nice-not nice .88 | agile-clumsy .68 | long-short 56 
light-gloomy .88 | delicate-sturdy .63 | sharp-dull :52 
pleasant-unpleasant .85 | capricious-steady 60 | energetic-unenergetic .50 
sweet-sour .82 | flexible-rigid .58 | large-small 


Greece, Greek 


1 (35.2%) IL (7.3%) Ш (6.2%) 
worthy-unworthy .90 | strong-weak .65 | big-small .81 
honest-dishonest .88 | quick-slow :64 | long-short 61 
polite-impolite .88 | active-passive .52 | many-few 57 
filotimos-afilotimos .88 | difficult-easy .52 | rich-poor 46 


Iranian Farsi 


I (35.196) II (14.4%) ш (9.496) 
good-bad .91 | big, large-small 77 | exciting-spiritless 76 
safe-dangerous .91 | thick-thin 74 | active-inactive 74 
harmless-harmful .90 | heavy-light 70 | fast, sharp-slow, dull 70 
lifegiving-killing stalky-slim .68 | burning-frozen .68 


Sweden, Swedish 


I (28.7%) п (9.7%) Ш (7.5%) 
good-bad 94 | strong-weak 77 | lively-apathetic .81 
nice-nasty .94 | firm-frail .69 | swift-slow T 
kind-evil .90 | big-small .66 | active-passive 76 


friendly-angry high-low .60 | bloody-not bloody 53 


Thailand, Thai* 


І (47.3%) П (8.5%) шов) 
right-wrong .95 | heavy-light quick-inert .86 
comfortable-uncomfortable .95 | old-young .67 | fast-slow 76 
happy-suffering .94 | big-small .61 | loud-soft .48 
good-bad .94 | hard-soft .60 | little-much 28 

Japan, Japanese* 

I (41.0%) п (13.0%) III (8.5%) 
pleasant-unpleasant .96 | heavy-light cheerful-lonely N3 
comfortable-uncomfortable .95 | difficult-easy 71 colorful-plain 68 
good-bad .94 | strong-weak 65 | noisy-quiet .68 
happy-sad .93 | brave-cowardly .63 | active-inactive .61 


“Factor Analysis represents unrotated Principal Component Solution. 
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cate them—I have had to rely upon translation and your intuitive 
feelings about the semantics of English. Is there any way out of 
this translation dilemma? I think there is—and this is by putting 
the data from all communities into one simultaneous factor 
analysis. 

To put the data derived from separate collections into a single 
mathematical space for (pan-cultural) factor analysis, it is neces- 
sary that at least one of the sources of variance be common or 
shared. In our three-mode situation this would mean that across 
the indigenous data cubes either the subjects be the same (which | 
they obviously are not), or the scales be the same (which they 
obviously are not, with nectar-like/poisonous showing up only in 
Hindi, with moslem/heathen only in Afghan Dari, and so forth), or 
the concepts be the same. What about this last possibility? On 
the one hand, as has been seen, the 100 concepts used in the tool- 
making phase were carefully translation-equivalent; on the basis | 
of this equivalence we can organize the data for correlational pur- 
poses—in the same sense that, in identical vs. fraternal twin 
studies, we pair the data for Jones A with Jones B, Smith A with 4 
Smith B, and so on, rather than at random. But, on the other | 
hand, we can by no means claim that, just because 23 communi | 
ties’ terms for PAIN are translation equivalent, PAIN therefore 
“means the same thing" to the teen-age speakers in these com. 
munities. However, it can be legitimately argued that this makes 
no difference mathematically and, in fact, that lack of sameness} 
in meaning can only work against our E-P-A hypothesis by intro- | 
ducing “noise” and reducing the correlations toward zero. ў 

When we began this cross-cultural project in 1960 I wouldnt 
have believed that our computers could ever handle factor analysis | 
of a monstrous cube involving (for 23 communities) 1150 scale 
variables x 100 concept variables—but by the time we were ready 
to do it, they were ready to do it. Figure 4 is an early representa- 
tion of this sort—for 19 cultures. As the upper diagram shows; 
the scale means are organized horizontally by community blocks 
and vertically by a constant order of the 100 concepts; as the lower 
diagram shows, in the correlational matrix the triangles along 08 
diagonal are nothing other than our indigenous interscale corre 
lation matrices (Lı Lı, L;L;, etc.) while the body of the matrix 1S 
the intercommunity matrix (LiL2, LiLis, etc.). Each indigenow 
scale is then correlated with every other scale—all other indige- 
nous scales as well as all scales for all other communities—an' A 
entire matrix is factored. Now suppose that scale #21 for Be 
(language 1) is good-bad and that scale #37 for JP (Japans 
language 19 in the diagram) is iwa-matsu—meaning what, we 
no idea; further suppose that JP iwa-matsu has a high correlation 
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ences in the actual meanings of translation-equivalent concepts) 
are working against us. But of course we must still rely upon jy 
translation for communication to an American English audience, й 
and also leave it to the audience to judge the strength of the case. , 

Tables 3, 4, and 5 report for 20 language/culture communi; 
ties, their four highest-loading scales (identified only by the 
positive terms, to save space) on each of the first three factors of. [ 
pan-cultural factor analysis. Table 3 shows the first factor, andit 
is clearly identifiable as Evaluation. The numbers shown are the 
factor-loadings of the scales, where the maximum (omitting the4 
decimal point) would be 100. Note that with a single exception- 
MK, Mysore Kannada—the four scales for each community à 
have loadings on the 1st pan-cultural factor in the 80s and 90s. 1 
This, as anyone familiar with the results of ordinary factor analy- 
ses will acknowledge, is most remarkable. And, as casual inspec 
tion will show, all scales are clearly evaluative in nature. 

Table 4 gives analogous data for the 2nd pan-cultural factor. 
The loadings here are lower, ranging in the 40s through ү 
indicating that this factor is less concentrated in the space us 
they are very respectable nevertheless. The semantic flavor 15 quite 
consistent, the terms as translated representing variations ОП 
themes of physical magnitude and strength (great, big, strong, deep, 
heavy, and the like); qualifiers like brave, important, high, difficu n 
and severe also appear. I think you will accept my identification 94 
this second pan-cultural factor as Potency. Factor Ш іп magn. 
tude, shown in Table 5 has more varied loadings across ше: 
communities. Quite high loadings, in the 60s and even 705, ар 
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for Belgian Flemish (BF), Finnish (FF), Hong Kong Chinese 
(HC), Dutch (ND), and Swedish (SW); relatively low loadings, 
all in the 30s, appear for Lebanese Arabic (LA) and Mysore Kan- 
nada (MK). As to semantic flavor, the most frequent and general- 
ly highest-loading scales, as translated, are fast or quick, active, 
alive or lively, and young; these seem to justify labeling this pan- 
cultural factor as Activity. Whether the highest-loading scales for 
DH (Delhi Hindi—gay, thin, soft, loquatious, and MK (Mysore 
Kannada—loose, unstable, fast, few) warrant this label is certainly 
questionable, but I must remind you that we are dealing with 
single-term translations. 

The large number of scales and concepts entering into this 
pan-cultural factor analysis made it possible to identify five addi- 
tional factors that appear to be human universals. I shall attempt 
to label them and Pe eri them only briefly: IV. a Concrete- 
ness/Stability factor (the highest loadings being for terms like 
concrete, stable, solid, firm, steady, tame, reliable, deep, and untrans- 
parent); V. a Human/Non-Human factor (human or person Vs. 
animal, humane, learned, serious, and colorless); VI. what I have called 
a Thermal-Dermal factor (characterized by freezing, cold, wet, and 
blue and green); VII. an Ordinariness factor (ordinary, limited, slow, 
empty, common, easy, near, and cheerful); VIII. an Age factor (old, 
old-fashioned, aged, quiet, round, eternal, few, lonely, solitary, plain, and 
natural—one can almost hear the strains of “Old Folks at Home”!). 
Some of these factors are more like the semantic features familiar 
to linguists and philosophers, but it should be kept in mind that, 
compared with E, P, and A, they are very small in magnitude and 
account for very little of the variance in subject judgments. 


On the Powers and Limitations of Semantic Differential Technique 


The SD was my first vehicle for exploring semantic space. It 
has proved to be a hardy, space-worthy ship and I am still travel- 
ling in her, but she does have her limitations. Let me now Say” 
something about her virtues and vices—which I can do without 
embarrassment, since she responds only to feeling, not reason! 
The strength of the SD technique lies, first, in its natural adapt- 
ability to the very powerful procedures of multivariate statistics, 
in which factor analysis is a means of discovering semantic fea- 
tures and distance analysis is a rigorous means of specifying 
semantic similarities and differences among concepts. Jt lies, 
second, in the fact that it is a componential model and has all of 
the efficiency of such models—describing the meanings of a large 
number of concepts in terms of a relatively small number of dis- 
tinguishing features. But, unlike most componential systems; it 
features are continuous rather than discrete in coding and рага 
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digmatic rather than hierarchical in organization (i.e., there is no 
logical priority of certain features over others). Its power lies, 
third, in the fact that it provides a systematic sampling of the dis- 
tributions of usage of terms rather than the haphazard “сот- 
pelling examples” characteristic of most linguistic and philo- 
sophical semantics. 
When the SD technique is applied cross-linguistically and 
cross-culturally, we have seen that it yields strong evidence for 
the universality of Evaluation, Potency, and Activity as affective 
features of meaning. And—reflecting back on my discussion of the 
pitfalls in cross-cultural research—let me emphasize that, al- 
though the procedures at all critical points were standardized, 
the subjects in each language/culture community were free to 
create any kind of semantic space their minds might hold. Even 
though they had to produce qualifiers to substantives as stimuli, 
what qualifiers they produced and with what frequencies and 
diversities was entirely in their minds; even though they had to 
create all possible "sentences" involving 100 concepts and 50 
scale-pair adjectives, what *'sentences" they created, e.g., TRUST 
is quite strong rather than TRUST is slightly weak, was entirely in 
thir minds. Therefore the overwhelming dominance of Evalua- 
tion, Potency, and Activity as semantic features of language 
stands as a universal fact about humanness. й i 
But why E, P, and A? It has nothing to do with connotations 
of the term “connotation” (which I used to call what the SD mea- 
sures), but rather, I think, with the importance of emotion or 
feeling in human affairs. I believe it was М. Brewster Smith who 
first pointed out to me the essential identity of our E-P-A factors 
to the dimensions of feeling as described in introspective studies of 
feeling by Wundt in the last century and in studies of communi- 
cation via facial expressions by Schlosberg and many others, 
including myself (Osgood, 1966b), in the present century. Consis- 
tent with my behavioristic theory of meaning, it is these pervasive 
affective features which dominate much of our behavior, including 
language behavior; we really are— Chomsky and the mentalists to 
the contrary— still animals at base. I simply refer you to the latest 
news for confirmation. What is important to us now, as it was way 
back in the age of Neanderthal Man, about the sign of a thing is: 
First, does it refer to something good or bad for me (is it an antelope 
or a saber-toothed tiger)? Second, does it refer to something which 
is strong or weak with respect to me (is it a saber-toothed tiger ora 
mosquito)? And third, for behavioral, purposes, does it refer to 
Something which is active or passive (is it a saber-toothed Lee 
Merely a pool of quicksand, which I can simply walk arounc )? 
hese “gut” reactions to things and their signs, by every criterion 
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used by linguists, lexicographers, and philosophers, have the 
properties of semantic features; to deny their importance is to fly 
in the face of everyday common sense as well as much scientific 


concepts is the common coin of metaphor. 

But let's get back to reality. Since in SD technique every con- 
cept must be rated against every scale, this means that TOR: 
NADO must be judged fair or unfair, MOTHER must be judged 
hot or cold, and SPONGE must be judged as honest or dishonest. 
While the philosophers among you writhe, let me add the fumi- 


must somehow deal with hot defeat vs. cold defeat and hard power VS 
soft power. The fact that they do deal with such ifems—and de 
with them in a very consistent way—is the fact to conjur with. 

The “why” of E-P-A is simultaneously the reason that the SD 
technique is insufficient as a vehicle for discovering the features 
of semantic space. This pressure toward metaphorical usage Of 
scale terms means that most scales used with most concepts must 
rotate in the semantic space toward the affective feature on which 
they have their dominant loading—sweet-sour toward E, hard-soft 
toward P, hot-cold toward A. Since in factor analysis the major 
dimensions are mathematically inserted through the largest clus- 
ters of variables, this means that the shared affective features, ^» 
P, and A, will be amplified and the many subtler denotative fea- 
tures of meaning will be damped. This is why the SD does not 
provide a sufficient characterization of meaning. For example 
both the pair NURSE and SINCERITY and the pair HERO ав 
SUCCESS have near identical E-P-A factor-scores, that is, пеи 
identical affective meanings; yet I can say she’s а cute nurse but. 
cannot say she’s a cute sincerity, and I can say our hero plead wt 
them but not our success plead with them. But let me hasten to po 
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out that any subset of semantic features must be equally insuffici- 
ent; if I use only the familiar hierarchical features Concrete/Ab- 
stract, Animate/Inanimate, and Human/Non-Human, then all of 
the semantic ways in which humans differentiate humans—male 
ys. female kin-cepts, skilled vs. unskilled occupation-cepts, and 
oldvs. young organism-cepts—will disappear, and WIFE will have 
the same meaning as HUSBAND, LAWYER will have the same 
meaning as BEGGAR, and BOY will have the same meaning as 
AN. 

However, it is because of these insufficiencies of the SD tech- 
nique that in recent years I have invested in a new semantic-space 
vehicle, called the Semantic Interaction Technique. So far it has 
been used for exploring only limited semantic domains, the mean- 
ings of interpersonal verbs (with Kenneth Forster, cf., Osgood, 
1970) and the meanings of emotion nouns (with Marilyn Wilkins, 
as yet unpublished). Briefly, this procedure utilizes the rules of 
usage of words in systematically varied syntactic combinations 
(phrases, sentences) as a means of inferring the minimum set of 
features necessary to account for exactly those rules of usage. This 
involves new speaker-elicitation procedures, new computer pro- 
gramming, and much philosophising—which I will not bore you 
with. But, for example, from arrays of many linguistic facts, like 
sudden surprise being judged “apposite” or fitting by native English 
speakers, sudden melancholy being judged strange or anomalous, 

-and sudden excitement being judged at least “acceptable by the 
same speakers, we are able to infer a feature that might be labeled 
intuitively Terminal/ Interminal. And we find that this same 
feature operates within interpersonal verbs as well, as witness 
meet suddenly vs. console suddenly, and also nouns, as witness sudden 

movement vs. sudden infinity. This vehicle has much greater range for 
semantic space exploration—and philosopher-linguists certainly 
will prefer it—but for getting down into the guts of human be- 
havior, the old SD still has its values. So back to our exploration 


of semantic space, via the SD. 


PROBING SUBJECTIVE CULTURE 


ed “subjective culture” is mediated by 


Si 
ince what I have call кава 


and is describable primarily through language, 
common dimensions of variation among languages must be estab- 
lished if one is to compare cultural elements within the societal 
domain. Successful demonstration of the universality of Evalua- 


tion, Potency, and Activity as common dimensions along which 


all humans differentiate concept meanings provides at least a 
The prac- 


minimal basis for rigorous cross-cultural comparison. 
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tical side of the tool-making phase of our research was therefore 
the development of short, efficient, and demonstrably comparable 
SD instruments for this purpose. Figure 5 illustrates the under- 
lying logic of selecting E, P, and A scales for these instruments, 
but for only three language/culture communities. As Figure 5 
shows, the cones in the semantic space representing the evaluative 
factors for cultures A, B, and C have a region of mutual overlap; 
it is through this region, of course, that the pan-cultural E-factor 
runs. By selecting those evaluative scales for all language/culture 
communities which fall within this region of overlap—and thus 
have the-highest loadings on the pan-cultural factor—we guaran- 
tee maximum equivalence across cultures in the measurement of 
this dimension of affective meaning. The same logic holds for the 
Potency and Activity factors, but as you have seen they are not as 
tightly interlocked as is the Evaluative factor. What we did, then, 
was to-selggt from the pan-cultural factor analysis for each com- 
munity the four highest-loading E-scales, P-scales, and A-scales— 
the ones you saw in the previous tables—as an instrument for 
measuring the affective meanings of concepts. We also added a 
familiar-unfamiliar scale. These 13 scale instruments—pan-cultural 
SDs, as we call them—are thus reasonably common yardsticks for 
measuring at least the affective aspects of subjective culture. 


An Atlas of Affective Meanings 


The main use of the pan-cultural SDs on the part of our Cen- _ 


ter has been the development of what we rather grandiosely call 


An Atlas of Affective Meanings. I say “grandiose” because it only | 


includes 620 concepts, as sampled of course in only our present 
set of 23 language/culture communities. Nevertheless even this 
proved to be a very complex and time consuming endeavor, which 
has taken up most of our energies over the past five years or so. I 
wish I could claim that we had some rationale for the selection of 
the atlas concepts, but we didn’t then—and still do not—know 
any rationale for sampling the conceptual domains of human cul- 
tures. We wanted concepts which would be intrinsically interest- 
ing and potentially differentiating among cultures; we wanted 
concepts which might tap possible human universals in sym 
bolism; but we also wanted to sample those everyday aspects 0 
human life—kinship, foods, animals, technologies—which eth- 
nographies usually explore. So we consulted the Human Rela- 
tions Area Files, solicited suggestions from all of our colleagues; 
and held numerous brain-storming sessions ourselves. The result- 
ing hodge-podge of items of subjective culture runs from A to Z 


however, as an atlas should—from ACCEPTING THINGS AS — 


THEY ARE, ACCIDENT, and ADOLESCENCE, through | 
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pan-cultural 
E-faqtor 


FIGURE 5. 
Overlapping cones for corresponding factor: 
samples in semantic space- 


s for different language/culture 
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MARRIAGE, MASCULINITY, and MASTER, to YESTER- 
DAY, YOUTH, and ZERO. 

The atlas testings, carried on over a period of several years, 
involved some 500 subjects in each community, with at least 40 
subjects rating sets of 50 concepts against the short-form, 13-scale 
pan-cultural SDs developed in the tool-making stage. These sub- 
jects were again teen-age boys, for the reasons already given; in 
interpreting our atlas data, therefore, it must be kept in mind that 
we do not have representative samples of the 25 cultures by any 
means. (I might add, parenthetically, that in an attempt to check 
what differences might be anticipated as a function of using 
homogeneous teen-age male subjects, a matched representative 
sample, in terms of sex, age, education, and socio-economic sta- 
tus, has been obtained in Greece and is now being compiled in 
Illinois.) 

То at least illustrate the contents of these atlases, Table 6 
presents the basic measures for the first six concepts, for both AE 
and JP. The first three columns give the raw composite scores 
(averages of the four scales representing each factor) and the 
second three columns give the E, P, and A scores as standardized 
within each community. The F-Z column is the standardized 
rating of the concept of the familiar-unfamiliar scale and the D-O 
column is simply the distance from the origin of the space, or the 
meaningfulness, of the concept. P-I is the average polarization of 
the concept on all scales, taken across all individuals regardless 
of sign and hence without cancellation; P-G is the group or cu* 
tural polarization, taken with regard to sign and hence liable to - 
cancellation toward the mean to the extent that individuals within 
the culture disagree among themselves. Finally, CI is what we call. 
an index of cultural instability —simply P-I minus P-G—and CI-Z is 
the standardization of these values. A high CI-Z may represent а 
locus of cultural conflict; it can also represent multiple senses 0 
the term itself (particularly where homonyms are involved). The 
high CI-Z for AE teen-agers on the concept ADOLESCENCE— 
and low E-Z compared with JP, for that matter—is presumably а 
valid case of conflict within the culture, as is the high CI-Z for 
JPs on ACCEPTING THINGS AS THEY ARE. You might also 
note the relatively high E value for BEING AGGRESSIVE for AE 
as compared with JP (and most other communities); as We a 
know, AE kids are encouraged to “Ье aggressive" in school, in 
sports, and in life generally—but what is really meant is “be com- | 
petitive.” j 

At this point I'd like to take a little sidetrip—to a place that | 
might be called “if Га only known then what I know now: та 
This whole cross-cultural project has been a very novel experience | 
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for me and my colleagues, and I guess for social science in general. 
Practically every step in the process had to be devised pretty much 
de novo, and many could have been done much better with the 
benefit of hindsight. I offer you a couple of glaring examples. 

You will recall that we included а familiar-unfamiliar scale 
along with the E-P-A scales for atlas testing. This seemed simple 
and innocuous enough. But it turns out that all across our little 
world the meaning as translated keeps shifting in usually un- 
known degrees between “familiar-as-a-term’’ and **familiar-as-a- 
referent?—and in Yucatan it ended up as “‘familial/non-familial”! 
If Га known then what I know now, we would have used two 
familiarity scales, one for “. . .asa term" and the other Гог 
as а referent”; thus DEATH might Бе rated highly familiar as a 
term but quite unfamiliar as a referent by most teen-agers. 

My other example is much more glaring and caused us а 
great deal of extra time and work. Although we were very careful 


in checking the translation fidelities of the original 100 concepts _ 


used in the tool-making phases, we did not exercise the same care 
on the translations of the 520 additional atlas concepts. Most o 
the concepts were single words like SPHERE, DOWN, PROG- 
RESS, BELIEF, and EVOLUTION and our colleagues were 


facile bilinguals—so what's the problem? But, after the first and 


largest part of the atlas testing had been completed in most 
places, it was gradually borne in upon us by case after case that 
there were many translation failures—and hence grossly mislead- 
ing data—in the atlases. For example, my colleague at Illinois, 
Harry Triandis (a native speaker of Greek), pointed out with 
great good humor that the translation for SPHERE into Greek 
was correct, but it was a homonym also meaning “bullet” and 
that the translation of DOWN (which we had intended as “the 


nether direction”) would come back into English as “the soft, | 


under-feathers of a duck used for stuffing pillows, etc.” You can 
imagine the lusty guffaws that would arise in academia if we at- 
tempted an interpretation of the low E, high P, and extraordinarily 
high A of SPHERE for the Greeks in terms of their culture and 


history! And there are many other examples: PROGRESS was 


correctly translated into Spanish for our Yucatan Mayan sample 
аз “progresso”—but unfortunately this happens to be the name 
of their one big pleasure city on the ocean, where they go to relax 
if they can save up a few pesos (and, of course, PROGRESS had 
exceptionally low A for the YCs); the translation of BELIEF 
meant “religious faith” in many European communities; and ap- 
parently the only place in the world where EVOLUTION means 


dominantly the Darwinian notion of man's descent from the apesi 


——— - ~~ 
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is in these good old United States—and for understandable his- 
torical reasons. 

I will only briefly outline what we did about this: (a) For all 
atlas concepts, we listed the most viable senses given in a large and 
recent American English dictionary. (b) We had fluent bilin- 
guals—usually our colleagues who had done the original atlas 
translations—check this list, circling the dominant sense of their 
translation (if it was listed), Xing other listed senses which 
applied, and adding on blank lines additional senses of their trans- 
lation terms. (c) After inspecting these results and now fully real- 
izing the enormity of the problem, we spent many, many long 
afternoons at the Center creating a new “dictionary "—unlike any 
dictionary presently available—in which the dominant AE sense 
(or senses) of each atlas term was listed first, followed by those 
senses judged to be close to the dominant, followed by those judged 
to be large or remote (and indicated by an L symbol), followed by 
those senses judged to be homonyms, like “horizontal level of a 
building” for the word STORY (indicated by an H symbol), and 
followed finally by additional senses of the translation term In 
other languages. And (d), I went оп а five-month trip around the 
world, spending from four days to à week in each of our locations; 
carefully checking the adequacy of translations against this new 
dictionary. (e) The upshot of ali this was the scheduling of retest- 
ing sessions for all translation failures or large differences in sense. 
If Vd known then what I know now; of course, we would have 
prepared our special AE atlas “dictionary” in advance, and, using 
it, our colleagues could have done a much more precise job of 
finding words in their own languages which share the same domi- 
nants as the AE terms and even share some or most of their poly- 
semic patterns. 


Analysing the Atlas Data 

Imagine some 620 probes into the bared “brains” of each of 
our 23 cultures—which I think you'll agree is a vivid image, even 
if perhaps a bit disturbing one. Given the (now) pretty tight 
translation equivalence of our 620 concepts; these probes shoul: 
have roughly corresponding loci in the various brains. However, 
our probes are designed to give only three types of signals—Evalu- 
ation “whistles,” Potency rumbles,” and Activity ‘tweetles — 
but each type of signal is quantitatively variable in direction and 
intensity. BA : ыл, 

We shall be looking for patterning 1n the signals arising from 
various sets of probes. If all or nearly all of the “brains give 
forth the same types of signals for a given set of corresponding 
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probes (for example, 4-E, —P, and —A for Domesticated as com- 
pared with Wild Animals), then we shall infer potential Univer- 
sals in subjective culture. If certain definable subgroups of our 
cultures give forth signals that are distinctively different from 
those coming from most others (e.g., THURSDAY and FRIDAY 
being more +E and +P than SATURDAY and SUNDAY for LA 
(Lebanon), IF (Iran), and AD (Afghanistan), all Moslem com- 
munities), we shall infer Subuniversals and look for the reasons— 
which in this example are quite obvious (Thursday and Friday 


being equivalent to our Saturday and Sunday respectively). If a 
particular language/culture community yields clearly deviant | 


signals for a certain set of probes (e.g., Y C— Mayan Indian sub- 
jects in Yucatan—giving forth unusually intense +P and +A 
signs for all in-law concepts, WIFE, FATHER-IN-LAW, 
MOTHER-IN-LAW), then we shall infer Uniquenesses is sub- 
jective culture and again look for the reasons—in this case, many 
of our YC subjects were actually married, and a successful mar- 
riage is the *make or break" point in this near subsistence-level 
culture. 

The atlas project has generated a tremendous amount of 
information. With some 40 subjects in each of some 25 cultures 
judging each of some 600 concepts against 13 SD scales, we have 
about 7,800,000 “bits” of raw data. Even when these raw data аге 
statistically compressed into summary measures—the three factor 
composite scores (means of 40 subjects x 4 scales on each) an 


the mean score on the familiarity scale—we still have some 60,000 


items of information to deal with. And when this basic informa- 
tion is then amplified by the 10 or so derived measures included 
in the atlases, the total information units to be dealt with comes 
to about 200,000. Obviously this mass of numbers has to be or- 
ganized into chunks and formats that can be encompassed an 
comprehended by human minds. 

One way of chunking the data was to assign the 620 atlas 
concepts, with some overlapping, to approximately 50 categories 
of manageable size for analysis—these being organized under 

super categories," as shown in Table 7. Thus super category 7 
TIME, includes the Age Continuum (from BIRTH to DEATH 
with stops in between at concepts like BABY, YOUTH, BRIDE- 
GROOM, MATURITY, PARENTHOOD, MIDDLE AGE, an 
OLD AGE), Months and Seasons, Time Units (from MOMENT 
to ETERNITY and including HOUR, DAY, MONTH, YEAR, 
and CENTURY as well as the concept TIME itself), and the tri- 
chotomous category Future-Present-Past (contrasting sets of con- 
cepts like THE FUTURE/THE PRESENT/THE PAST 
TOMORROW/TODAY/YESTERDAY, and PROGRESS/ 


— 
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‘py XII SUPERCATEGORIES) 


I-TIME 
A. AGE CONTINUUM A. 
B. MONTHS, SEASONS B. 
C. TIME UNITS с. 
D. FUTURE-PRESENT-PAST D. 


II-EGO IDENTIFICATIONS 


VII-HUMAN ACTIVITY 


OCCUPATIONS 
COMMERCIAL, ECONOMIC 
WORK-PLAY 
SUCCESS-FAILURE 


VIII-INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS 


A. KINSHIP A. PRIVATE-PUBLIC 

B. RACES, RELIGIONS, CONTI- B. SOCIAL STATUS 
NENTS DIRECTIONS, -ISMS С. MORAL-IMMORAL 

С. MALE-FEMALE D. INTER-GROUP RELATIONS 

D. IN-GROUP, ALTERS, Е. AFFILIATIVE-ACHIEVEMENT 
OUTGROUP 

E. INTIMACY-REMOTENESS 

Ш-АВЅТКАСТ SYMBOLISMS IX-SOCIETY 

A. EMOTIONS A. INSTITUTIONS 

B. NUMBERS B. MODERN-TRANS-TRADITIONAL 

C. COLORS TECHNOLOGY 

D. GEOMETRICALS C. MODERN-TRANS-TRADITIONAL 

E. DAYS VALUES 


IV-CONCRETE SYMBOLISMS 


X-COMMUNICATIONS 


A. NATURAL AND POTEN- A. LITERACY 
TIALLY AESTHETIC B. LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
B. SEE-HEAR-TOUCH-SMELL- C. COMMUNICATIONS 
TASTE-(ABLES) 
C. MEANS-EXPRESSIVES-ENDS 
V-ENVIRONMENTALS XI-PHILOSOPHY 
A. FOOD OBJECTS A. PHILOSOPHICALS 
B. ANIMALS B. SUPERNATURALS 
C. HABITATIONS C. IDEALISM-REALISM 
р. CONCRETE-ABSTRACT 
E. COGNITIVE-GUT 
VI-CARNALITIES XII-THINGS AND STUFFS 
A. BODY PARTS A. STATIC, DYNAMIC NATURE 
B. BODY CHARACTERISTICS, B. STATIC, DYNAMIC ARTIFACTS 
С. STUFFS 


PROCESSES 
С. SEX AND SENSUALITY 
D. HEALTH, SICKNESS 


WORK/TRADITION). Table 7 gives some idea 0 


egories covere 
s, Emotions, 
less S 


variety of concept-cat 
obvious, like Kincept 
Occupations, but others are 
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category titled CARNALITIES, but I couldn't think of any better 
term to cover Body Parts, Body Characteristics and Processes, 
Sex and Sensuality, and Health-Sickness! These ways of categor- 
izing the totality of human culture are obviously both limited and, 
to some extent, arbitrary. However, I would like to emphasize 
that the underlying atlas data is stored in such a way on magnetic 
tapes that anyone can go into it via teletype and pull out a com- 
plete analysis of any category he desires—in about 3 minutes or 
less if the computer happens to be idling. 

I will summarize the standard formats (data treatments with- 
in categories) we have applied, using the Color category as an 
illustration throughout. This category includes only eight con- 
cepts (COLOR, BLACK, GREY, RED, YELLÓW, BLUE, 
GREEN, and WHITE), and hence lends itself to convenient tabu- 
lar representation, but it still serves to illustrate all formats and 
yields some interesting results. 

Basic measures. The first step is a simple transfer of the basic 
data for the concepts involved [отп the individual atlases of our - 
23 communities’ to the first format in the output of the analysis 0 
that category. The data strips, as illustrated for the concepts COL- 
OR and BLACK in Table 8, are arranged under each concept 
according to cultures, from AE through JP (only AE to GG shown 
here), for convenience in computing the means over cultures for 
all measures and marking deviations of particular communities. 
From the means given here, one can see that COLOR is both 
more E and more A than BLACK across all cultures, but BLACK 
is both more P and more CI-Z (conflictual). It can also be seen 
that COLOR is much more Active (A-Z) for the French (FR) 
than it is for the Americans (AE) or Belgians (BF), and that 
BLACK is more Potent for the French, Belgians, and Dutch than 
it is for Americans—all these differences being much greater than 
a full unit on the +3 to —3 scales. ; 

Correlations of cultures on basic measures. A second summarizing - 
format is computation of the matrices of intercultural correlations 
for all basic measures, taken across the concepts in each category. 
From these we can determine clusters of communities (e.g. East 
Asian) which agree highly on the comparative E, P, А, etc. values 
of the concepts, communities which are isolates with respect 10 
attribution of affect within the category (i.e., have low ОГ even 
negative 7% with all others), and the mean intercultural r on each 
measure (which can be tested for its significance level). In the case 
of the Color category, with only eight concepts as the М for corre- 


“Twenty communities are represented in the accompanying figures and 


tables. 
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lations, a mean r of .83 would be required for significance at the | 
p < .01 level; the average intercultural т is .72 for Evaluation of | 
colors (significant at the p < .05 level), but the intercultural 7% | 
for P and A are nonsignificant (i.e., communities disagree on these 
affective attributes of colors). There are no clear-cut cultural 
clusters, but ҮС (Yucatan) is an isolate on Evaluation, having a | 
unique way of attributing this feeling to colors. 

Intracultural ranks of concepts on basic measures. In this simplifying 
data format the concepts in each category are ranked on each pri- 
mary basic m :asure for each community. Table 9 presents the 
ranks of color concepts for 20 cultures" on E and P, along with the 
mean ranks across cultures as the last column. Note that for AE 
the concept COLOR is 1st on E, RED is 2nd, BLUE is 3rd, and 
BLACK is 8th or last; but for ҮС COLOR is 8th (last), RED is 
5th, BLUE is 1st, and BLACK is up at 4th. For these cultures | 
generally (the means), COLOR and BLUE are good concepts but | 
GREY and BLACK are bad concepts; on Potency, however, it is 
BLACK and RED that are strong and WHITE and YELLOW 
that are weak—and on color Potency YC agrees with the rest of 
“our world.” Throughout the atlas analyses these ranks of con- 
cepts in categories are marked with Red U’s by the staff for poten- 
tial Universals (e.g., low E of BLACK), using a criterion of sig- 
nificance at the .01 level by binomal expansion (here, no more 
than 4 of 20 communities being deviant), marked with Black 
V's for apparent Subuniversals (e.g., high E of YELLOW for our 
two Scandinavian groups, SW and FF), and marked for deviant 
Uniquenesses with Green Q’s (e.g., the unusually !ow E of COL- 
OR for YC and the unusually high P for COLOR for YS, Yugo- 
ШИШ This color code of course does not show up on these 
ables. 

, Componential analysis of ranks. The reader is undoubtedly 
familiar with the use of componential analysis in cultural anthro- 
pology, particularly as applied to the differentiation of kinship 
terms on the basis of such underlying semantic features as Sex, 
Generation, Consanguinity, Lineality, and the like. Ethnolin- - 
guists use componential analysis to generate an elegant, efficient, - 
and systematic structural analysis of the kinship terminology Ot a _ 
given society, defining each term as combinations or conjunctions - 
of the semantic components of features which have been found to 


‘The ordering of language/culture communities from AE (American 
English) through JP (Japanese) is on roughly a geographical basis. On prac 
tical grounds this facilitates noting subuniversals for regional groups W ereit 
tercommunity atlas interpretation meetings are held; on theoretical grounds, 
one had to choose just one basis for grouping cultures in terms of likely simila 
ties, geographical nearness would probably be the first choice. 


ТАВГЕ 9 
RANKS FOR COLORS 
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“make a difference” in cultural behaviors. Terms differing on only 
one feature provide minimal contrasts (e.g., BROTHER/SIS- 
TER on Sex, GRANDFATHER/GRANDSON on Generation), 
Our use of componential analysis has a somewhat different pur- 
pose; rather than simply providing a structural description of the 
semantic relations (usually denotative) among the concepts in a 


given category, we want to "discover" possible underlying cog- | 


nitive bases for the differential attribution of affect, bases which 
are independent of the particular total meanings of particular 
pairs of concepts. Thus, in the Kinship category, we want to be 
able to ask if kincepts coded Male on a Sex feature have consis- 
tently different feeling-tones than matched kincepts coded Female 


(minimal pairs like FATHER/MOTHER, HUSBAND/WIFE, - 


BROTHER/SISTER, UNCLE/AUNT, and so on); the answer 
in this instance is that although denotative Sex has no consistent 


affective effects as far as Evaluation and Activity are concerned, it | 


has massive and universal effects on Potency, Males being more Р 
than their Female counterparts. 

The first step in componential analysis of a given category is 
to intuit what seem to be the underlying denotative features or 


components. For some categories—like Color as shown in Table 


10, where the underlying features are well-known physical dimen- 
sions, or Kinship, where extensive work of ethnolinguists has €s- 


TABLE 10 
COMPONENTIAL ANALYSIS FOR COLORS (III-C) 


Components: (1) Brightness (bright/dark), (2) Hue (red/blue), (3) Saturation 
ДЕ ЧЕТЫ 
(rich/pale), (4) Color/Noncolor (+/ –). 


Codings: Br Hue Sat Color 
Color 00 00 00 + 
Black H 00 00 2 
Сгеу 0 00 00 A 
Red 00 + m 
Yellow 00 + ik * 
Blue 00 E k + 
Green 00 zx m * 
White + 00 00 е) 
Тезїз: 


Е + = - - 
(1) Brightness: White/Black; White/Grey; Grey/Black 
(2) Hue: Red/Blue; VESTES 

(3) Saturation: Red/Yellow; Blde/Green 


+. — n +, White 
(4) Color: Color/Grey; Color/ Black 
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tablished the major biologically and socially determined compo- 
nents—the “intuitions” come easily; but in others—like Habita- 
tions, Sex and Sensuality, Institutions, and Communications— 
the “intuitions” come much harder and one has less confidence in 
the suggested components. The second step is the coding of each 
concept in the category on each of the intuited е Аз 


bol 0 for true neutrality on a feature (GREY is 0 on the Brightness 
component) and the symbol 00 for irrelevance (thus COLOR is 00 
on Hue, because it can refer to any hue; BLACK, GREY, and 
WHITE are 00, because they have no hue). The third step is the 
selection of critical tests for each component. Here we look for 
| pairs of concepts which, ideally, have opposed signs on the fea- 
ture in question and identical codings (or 00’s) on all other fea- 
tures—that is, minimal pairs; failing this, we may use pairs which 
differ by only half steps. Thus WHITE/BLACK is a perfect test 
for the Brightness component and WHITE/GREY and GREY/ 
BLACK are half-step tests (note that GREY shifts polarity in the 
latter tests). By comparing the code strips, you can see that 
| RED/BLUE and YELLOW/GREEN are perfect pairs for Hue, 
| while RED/YELLOW and BLUE/GREEN are perfect pairs for 
Saturation (the middle regions of the spectrum being less satu- 
rated for the human eye). 

These componential tests are carried out by the computer 
against the ranks of concepts on each primary measure for each 
community; if the left-hand term (positive coding) has a higher 


munity, and if conversely, a minus. п 
ut format with Red U's, Black Шз and M ES Оз t {Ше 
i i Uniquenesses. Table 115 ows the 
niversals, Subuniversals and Unique TP and for only 20 
communities) for the Color category. ; 
гоу, comparing WHITE/BLACK, has +’s for all locations (that 


to Darkness) has higher Evaluation—perhaps because we are, 
after all, primates that depend heavily on vision for survival? Col- 
or is also more highly evaluated than Nonco t 
tion of YC, marked as a Green Q). As far as Potency is concerned, 
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| this feeling is attributed quite universally to Dark rather than 
Bright and to Rich rather than to Pale colors on the Saturation 
| component. Although the trend was not strong enough to be con- 
sidered a potential Universal, the Red end of the spectrum tends 
to be more Active than the Blue end. Finally, you will note that 
three deviant Subuniversals are suggested, e.g., for our two most 
northern communities, SW and FF, YELLOW (sunlight?) is 
more E than GREEN (ice?) and BLUE (long winter nights?) is 
more P than RED. 

Pan-cultural distance matrix. The final formats are two types of 
samples from the complete matrix of distances between all con- 
cepts in the category for all communities in the E-P-A three- 
dimensional space. (Incidentally, we once estimated that the out- 
put of a complete matrix for all 620 atlas concepts would probably 
paper the entire new eight-story psychology building at Шіпоіѕ— 
if they wanted to paper it—and would be completely unmanage- 
able, of course!) As illustrated in Figure 6, we extract from the 
total matrix first the intracultural triangles along the diagonal of 
the complete matrix (which gives the interconcept distances, 
COLOR/BLACK, COLOR/GREY . . . GREEN/WHITE, for 
AE, BF, . . . JP), and second the intercultural diagonals within 
the square submatrices for each pair of communities, AE/BF, 
AE/FR . . . HC/JP (which gives the interculture distances for 
the same concepts in the common pan-cultural semantic space). 

About the former (interconcept matrices for individual cul- 
tures), we can ask such questions as the following. What other 
color term is closest in feeling to the generic term, COLOR? The 
answer turns out to be BLUE for 12 of 23 communities, and for 
four it is GREEN, but for only Finland is it RED and for only 
Sweden is it YELLOW. How much differentiation in feeling-tone 
is made within the Color category (i.e. the mean D measure): 
The answer is that our East Asian groups (Thai, Hong Kong 
Chinese, and Japanese) make the most and the West and Central 
Asian groups (Afghans, Iranians, and all three Indians in Delhi, 
Calcutta, and Mysore) make the least. About the latter (intercul- 
ture distances between the same concepts), we can ask: members 
of which cultures should" (predictions!) communicate easily or 
with difficulty about color feeling-tones (i.e., have small or large 
differences in the affective meanings of the same concepts)? Part 
of the answer is that Americans should get along fine about colors 
with the Iranians but have trouble with the Swedes! For what 
color concepts do certain language-culture communities have af- 
fective meanings that deviate from just about everyone else— 
“stand out like sore-thumbs,” as we say? Part of the answer here 
is that the Mayans in Yucatan have a “thing” about BLACK, the 
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Hindi in Delhi have a “thing” about GREY, and the Swedes have 
their “thing” about YELLÓW. The reader may ask—what about 
all of the other distances? Well, all I can say is that it just doesn’t 
seem to make much sense to ask questions like: how does Ameri- 
can feeling about RED relate to Greek feeling about GREY? 


Interpreting the Atlas Data 


Ideally any global study of human cultures should en 
both representativeness in terms of including diverse societies 
representativeness in terms of aspects of culture within each s 
ety. That is, ideally we would like to maximize both breadth a 
depth. But in practice this ideal can hardly even be approach 
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funds and time, to say nothing of investigator energies, just simply 
do not permit simultaneous study in depth of 20 or 30 different 
language/culture communities. The anthropological approach is 
typically “vertical,” emphasizing depth at the necessary expense 
of breadth: at any one time the ethnographic fieldworker investi- 
gates intensively one very limited community of humans, striving 
to come out with an integrated picture that illuminates the inter- 
relations among the various layers of its culture—a kind of cul- 
tural cameo. The psychological approach is more likely to be 
“horizontal,” emphasizing breadth at the necessary expense of 
depth: using measuring instruments assumed to be comparable 
cross-culturally and cross-linguistically, the investigator obtains 
a thin slice of information about one layer of culture across as 
large a number of different societies as he can manage—at least, 
this has been true in our case. 3 
But, being well aware of the ideal, both vertical and horizon- 
tal “slicers” then try to relate their findings to other parts of the 
human pie. Cultural anthropologists try to integrate the vertical 
studies of many investigators into а general cross-cultural picture 
(for example, the integrative interpretations of kinship systems by 
Murdock (1949), or the Human Relations Area Files more gen- 
erally). And they run into troubles, due mainly to incomparability 
of methods. We are now trying to relate our reasonably rigorous 
and quantitative data on the attribution of affect to other layers of 
the cultures of our 23 communities—and we are running into 
troubles, due mainly to the intricacies of culture and the question- 
able validities of the intuitions of native informants, even very 
highly motivated ones like our colleagues. _ lie 1 
Over the past two years I have or anized and participated in 
eight, intensive, two-week meetings 0 subsets of our colleagues 
and their associates on interpretation of our atlas data. The first 
was a pilot run of procedures for such meetings; 1t was held in 
Oaxtepec, Mexico, for our MS and YC colleagues, who happen to 
be closest to our home base. Then, in the spring and summer О 


1970, there were three such meetings with our West European 


(French, Belgian, Dutch, and German), Scandinavian (Swedes 
and Finns), and—after much translation checking in other loca- 
tions—our East Asian (Thai, Hong Kong Chinese, and Japanese) 
groups. In the summer of 1971, meetings were held with и 
Mediteranean (Italian, Yugoslav, Greek, and Turkish), Hn 
Asian (Turkish, Lebanese, Iranian, and Afghan), and In ii 
(Hindi, Bengali, and Kannada) groups; you will note that : e 
Turkish delegation split itselí—appropriately enough, since t ey 
span the Bosphorus and thus two continents—between the Medi- 
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teranean and West Asian meetings. Another meeting with our 
Mexican and Yucatanean colleagues was held in the winter of 
1971. The main reason for these particular subsets is intense 
practical—the costs of bringing some 12 to 15 people together fi 
one meeting require that they be as close geographically as po 
sible—but it is also fairly reasonable in terms of overall cultui | 
similarities, as inspection of the group compositions will indicat 


and I must thank all of our Center staff for always getting ever 
thing there at the appointed place when I arrived myself! Т 
meetings themselves are at once exhilarating, exhausting, ar 
mind-boggling—as when Swedish colleagues struggle with “wi 
is Swedish Ego (I, MYSELF) so close to HERO?” and Yucatai 
eans struggle with “why is FOG so good and active?" The Cent 
staff at these meetings spend the in-between-times trying to kee 
ahead of the group of informants, by isolating what appear to Ё 
the most interesting items in the data. There is a marked “ 
effect” that has appeared regularly: motivation is high during the 
first, orientation days, takes a gradual dip as more and mor 
"don't knows” are encountered, and then—always behing sched- 
ule by the middle of the period—begins to pick up as participa 
“learn the ropes,” begin to perceive patterns in their own sets € 
cultural deviations, and become intensely aware of how mi 
there is still to cover. The "delegation" from each communi 
usually includes our senior colleague, a cultural anthropoloj 
and/or linguist, and a young person who was a teenager at 
time of atlas testing. З 
The staff provides each participant with (a) a mimeographe 
booklet giving the componential codings and tests for each 
some 50 categories of concepts, (b) a mimeographed booklet: 
apparent Universals (all measures marked with Red U's on 
computer outputs for each category), (c) lists of apparent 
universals, involving their communities and others either in 
group or neighboring, (d) lists of Uniquenesses involving t 
own communities, and (e) the complete atlases (both Englis 
X and X-to-English forms) for their own communities. At tht 
meetings, following an orientation to the work—which include: E 
summary of the total project procedures and a detailed examil 
tion of the Color category computer output, as used here for ill 
tration—we take up each category as given in Table 7. We start 
with a review of the apparent Universals (to give a frame of 
erence for interpretation), move on to detailed and animated d 
cussion of the Subuniversals involving the participants' culture 
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and then (usually after all categories in a given Supercategory, 
| e.g., TIME, have been covered) we break up into small intracul- 
tural groups for consideration of the uniquenesses of each lan- 
guage/culture community, discussed privately in their own 
language—giving particular attention to exceptions from near- 
Universals, to *sore thumbs" (marked deviations from all other 
communities), and remaining translation problems—and at this 
point, inevitably and poignantly, fine differences in the meanings 
of terms in different languages come back to haunt us. We instruct 
the participants to *'scale" their interpretive comments with ex- 
clamation points (!! = sharp and agreed-upon intuition), no mark 
(agreed upon probable interpretation), question marks (??-—.a 
possible, but “‘far-out” explanation), and DK's (just don't know). 

The Universals in our data (with less than 6 of 23 communi- 
ties being exceptions) are our hardest data—most independent of 
informant interpretations. They include many instances of simple 
face validity (e.g., ANIMAL being more A than TREE, the 4 
Moral concepts being more E than the — Moral concepts, the 
Supraordinate concepts like LEADER and HERO being more P 
than the Subordinate concepts like FOLLOWER and BEGGAR), 
but these evidences of face validity lend credence to the many less 
obvious Universals—that PRIDE has high CI (cultural ambiva- 
lence) everywhere except AE, YS, and TH, that the future- 
oriented emotions like COURAGE, HOPE, and DETERMINA- 
TION are both more E and more P than their matched past- 
oriented emotions, GUILT, PRIDE, and SHAME, and so forth. 
Many of our Subuniversals would be obvious (but not trivial) to 
students of comparative culture, e.g., the fact that the SUMMER 
season and its months, JUNE, JULY, and AUGUST, are highly 
evaluated in the West but lowly evaluated in India and Thailand. 


HC and the affective distance of EGO from 
RELATIVES, and MOST PEOPLE for Yugoslav teen-agers as 
compared with closeness to STRANGER—but often we get DK’s 
on such matters from our colleagues. 1 
terns of Uniquenesses appear—like the і 
—that the data leap into intuitive clarity. 
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IN Mip-FricHT 


And this is exactly where we are at the moment of my writing 
this paper—right in the middle of our attempt to integrate all of 
our hard data and all of our colleague interpretations of it into а 
coherent picture of the whole. I won't regale you with detailed 
descriptions of the (literally!) feet of marked computer outputs 
and 23-community commentaries we must somehow put into 
meaningful discourse. I feel like that man with “а bear by the 
tail"—so big and juicy, but, oh so clamorous and perplexing. I 
confess that feel overwhelmed by the magnitude of this task, and 
I wish that there were dozens of Edward Sapirs and Julian Stew- 
ards to help me—you see, I do not think that our "horizontal" 
approach to subjective culture has supplanted the “vertical” ap- 
proach. Yet, ours is an approach that should mesh with the rich- 
nesses of cameo studies of human cultures. 

I won't regale you with our atlas data either, since we are in 
the midst of trying to interpret it. Yet, a few tiny samples of it may 
serve to bemuse—or amuse. Figure 7 presents data on the rela- 
tive distances in affective feeling tone for BOY/MAN/GIRL/- 
WOMAN concepts in cultures displaying very different sex vs. 
age determinants. For all cultures (average, top-left), the sex of 
“matures” (MAN/WOMAN) and the age of males (BOY/MAN) 
are more significant determiners of differential affect than, respec- 
tively, the sex of “immatures” (BOY/GIRL) and the age of fe- 
males (GIRL/WOMAN)—for our teen-age male sample,. of 
course. Americans (AE), along with nine other human communi- 
ties, come close to this cross-cultural tendency. The Netherland 
Dutch (ND) typify the sex, but not age, groups—including most 
Western Europeans (FR, BF, ND, GG, SW, and FF) and also 
Mexicans, Italians, Greeks, and Iranians. Age is a more impor- 
tant differentiator of feeling than sex for both the Delhi Hindi 
(DH, in the figure) and the Yucatan Mayans (but no others). The 
age of males and the sex of matures as affective differentiators 1s 
shown in exaggerated form in LA (Lebanese Arabic). The only 
culture (in our sample) for which age of females and the sex of im- 
matures are apparently the most important determiners of differ- 
entiation in feeling is MK (Kannada-speaking teen-agers in My- 
sore, India). 

From this same male-female identification category we also 
draw a very unexpected finding about the affective meanings 0 
teen-agers around the world. When the closeness in affect of the 
concept WIDOWER to male concepts (MALE, MASCULIN- 
ITY, MAN, BOY, FATHER) is compared with its closeness 10 
the matched female concepts (FEMALE, FEMININITY, WO- 
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GIRL WOMAN 
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BOY MAN 
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MAN, GIRL, MOTHER), it turns out that for 14 of our 23 cul- 
tures WIDOWER is closer to female concepts than their mascu- 
line counterparts (the most marked exceptions are Finland, Mexi- 
co, Turkey, Thailand, and Japan). There seems to be an affective 
emasculation of WIDOWER in the minds of teen-agers around 
the world, but this does not happen for WIDOW (she is consis- 
tently closer to Female concepts E 
And, finally, Figure 8 shows the distribution of our 23 cul- 
tures on three "scales" drawn from the Social Status, Morality, 
and Affilliative/ Achievement categories. The ‘‘Supraordinateness 
Scale" presents the mean distances between the concept pairs 
LEADER/FOLLOWER, POLICEMAN/BEGGAR, AU- 
THORITY/ILLITERATE, RICH-PEOPLE/POOR-PEOPLE, 
and MASTER/SERVANT; one may note that teen-agers in most 
cultures "identify" more with supraordinates than with Sub- 
ordinates, this being most marked for Iranians, Lebanese, and 
Americans—with only Thais, Yugoslavs, and Mysoreans going 
with subordinates. The “Moral Polarization Scale” presents the 


TER/SIN, CHARITY/GREED, DEVOTION/ADULTERY, 


nar FIGURE 8. 
Distribution of cultures on three scales drawn from the atlas data- 
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| entiations, as compared with the Lebanese and Afghans who 
make extremely large “morality” differentiations. The “Affilia- 
tive/Achievement (or Love/Power) Scale" shows the average 
affective distances between RESPECT/POWER, FRIEND/- 
| LEADER, COOPERATION/COMPETITION, DEVO- 

TION/ENVY, SYMPATHY/GREED, ACCEPTING- 
THINGS/TAKING-THE-INITIATIVE, FAMILY/SUCCESS, 
GROUP/CHAMPION, and FRIENDSHIP/WORK; one may 
note that Mexicans, Turks, Afghans, Mayans (YC) and Delhi 
Hindis are high on the love end of the spectrum, while Finns, 
Dutch, Chinese (HC), and Mysoreans are high on the power end 
of the spectrum. 

Well, I have tried to give you some idea of the whys and 
wherefore of my own explorations in semantic space. Аз you can 
see, we are still in mid-flight—and, Powers-That-Be willing, we 
will stay in flight for at least a little while. Most of this space re- 
mains unexplored, and I am sure that vehicles radically different 
than the SD will need to be devised. Even so, the cross-cultural 
application of the SD has revealed a big and complex, but very 
intriguing, picture of human subjective culture. Meaningful pat- 
terns will emerge, I am sure. This cross-cultural research has been 
expensive—as such things go in the social sciences—but it has 
been spread over nearly 15 years in time and some 150 people in 
space around the planet. However, when I am told by the Press 
that the development of just one major league baseball player 
costs an average of half a million dollars, conclude that our 
attempts to probe into the ways many diverse cultures attribute 
affect to a wide range of significant “things on their minds is 
worth at least one pitcher and a couple of left fielders. Be back in 
a decade or so. 
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Law and the Fireside Inductions: Some 
Reflections of a Clinical Psychologist " 
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Legislators and judges have relied upon the “fireside inductions" (com- 
mon sense, anecdotal, introspective, and culturally transmitted beliefs 
about human behavior) in making and enforcing law as a mode of social 
control. The behavior sciences conflict at times with the fireside induc- 
tions. While the sources of error in “common knowledge” about behavior 
are considerable, the behavior sciences are plagued with methodological 
problems which often render their generalized conclusions equally dubi- 
ous. Legal applications of generalizations from experimental research on 
humans and animals in laboratory contexts often involve risky parametric 
and population extrapolations. Statistical analysis of file data suffers 
from inherent interpretative ambiguities as to causal inference from corre- 
lations. Quasi-experiments in the “real-life” setting may often be the 


methodologically optimal data-source. 


THE PsyCHOLOGY OF THE FIRESIDE 


Lawmen will immediately see the point of my title, but for 
social science readers I should explain. The phrase “fireside 
equities” is legalese for what the legal layman feels intuitively or 
commonsensically would be a fair or just result (see, €-8-s Llew- 
ellyn, 1960). Sometimes the law accords with the fireside equities, 
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sometimes not; and lawyers use the phrase with derisive connota- 
tion. Analogously, by the language “fireside inductions” I mean 
those commonsense empirical generalizations about human be- 
havior which we accept on the culture’s authority plus introspec- 
tion plus anecdotal evidence from ordinary life. Roughly, the 
phrase “‘fireside inductions” designates here what everybody (ex- 
cept perhaps the skeptical social scientist) believes about human 
conduct, about how it is to be described, explained, predicted, and 
controlled. 
One source of conflict between the social scientist and prac- 
titioner of law—especially the legislator—is the former’s distrust 
of common knowledge concerning human conduct and the latter’s 
reliance upon this common knowledge. Such reliance is often 
associated among lawyers with doubts about the value of general- 
izations arising from systematic behavioral science research in- 
volving quantification and experimental manipulation in artificial 
situations. Reliance upon “what everyone knows” (simply by vir- 
tue of being himself a human being) was hardly critically scruti- 
nized prior to the development of the experimental and statistical 
methods of contemporary social science. This historical fact pro- 
vides a built-in preference for the commonsense knowledge of 
human behavior embodied in positive law. But psychologists mis- 
takenly suppose that the lawyers’ continued reliance upon the 
psychology of the fireside is wholly attributable to inertia, апд 
these misunderstandings warrant consideration. Without being 
honorific or pejorative, I shall use “fireside inductions” to refer 
broadly to those expectations and principles, largely inchoate 
although partially embodied in proverbs and maxims (e.g., “Тһе 
burnt child dreads the fire,” “Blood is thicker than water,” 
‘Every man has larceny in his heart,” “Power always corrupts”) 
arising from some mixture of (a) personal anecdotal observations, 
(b) armchair speculation, (c) introspection, and (d) education in 
the received tradition of Western culture prior to the development 
of technical social science method. It is not clear where nonquanti- 
tative, nonexperimental but psychologically sophisticated ideas, 
such as those of contemporary psychoanalytic theory and therapy, 
should be classified, but for the moment I will set this aside. р 
With my fellow Psychologists I share a considerable skepti- 
cism concerning the fireside inductions. Even universally-held 
generalizations about the origins and control of human conduct 
should be subjected to (at least) quantitative documentary research 
and, where feasible, to systematic experimental testing. Obviously 
the degree of skepticism toward a dictum of commonsense psy- 
chology should increase as we move into those areas of social con- 
trol where our efforts are hardly crowned with spectacular suc 
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cess. For example, there is no known system for the prevention or 
cure of crime and delinquency that is so strikingly successful that 
anyone can suggest we are doing so well at this social task that it 
is hardly necessary to call our techniques into question, absent 
specific research that casts doubt upon them (Meehl, 1970c). 
That the psychological presuppositions underlying the criminal 
law should be subjected to merciless armchair scrutiny and quan- 
titative research is not said pro forma, but expresses a sincere con- 
viction. 


UNFAIR CONTROVERSIAL TACTICS SOMETIMES USED BY 
LAWYERS AND PSYCHOLOGISTS 


Nor is this merely a platitude—“we need research” —that 
everyone accepts. One does come across rational, educated per- 
sons who disagree, at least when presented with concrete in- 
stances. I know, for instance, a very able law professor (formerly a 
practicing attorney) whose ignorance of the behavioral sciences 
was systematic and deliberate and who, although he regarded me 
highly as an individual intellect, made no secret that he thought 
most scientific research on law, such as quantitative studies of 
jury behavior, had little point. Over several months, I realized 
that he had a foolproof heads-I-win-tails-you-lose technique deal- 
ing with intellectual threats from the social sciences, to wit: If I 
introduced a quantitative-documentary ог experimental study of 
some behavioral generalization having relevance to the law, the 
findings either accorded with his fireside inductions, or they did 
not. If they did, he typically responded, “Well, I suppose ìt $ all 
right to spend the taxpayer’s money researching that, although 
anybody could have told you so beforehand.” If the results were 
not in harmony with the fireside mind-model, he refused to believe 
them! When I called this kind of dirty pool to his attention, he 
cheerfully admitted this truth about his debating tactics. 

Without defending such illegitimate, systematic resistance to 
the inroads of behavior science data upon legal thinking, I direct 
my behavior sciences’ brethren to some considerations that may 
render my law colleague’s tactics less unreasonable than they 
seem at first glance. Some behavior scientists, particularly aoe 
ideologically tendentious and often completely uninformed n 
respect to the law, reveal a double standard of methodologica 
morals that is the mirror image of my legal colleague s. They are 
extremely critical and skeptical about accepting, and applying E 
practical circumstances, fireside inductions but are willing to rely 
Somewhat uncritically upon equally shaky generalizations pur- 
porting to be rigorous deliverances of modern behavior science. 
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shrewd lawyer, even though he might not know enough philos 
ophy, logic of science, experimental method, or technical statistics 
to recognize just what is wrong with a particular scientific refuta- 
tion of the fireside inductions, may nevertheless be right in hold- 
ing to what he learned at his grandmother’s knee or through prac- 
tical experience, rather than abandoning it because, say, ‘‘Fisbee’s 
definitive experiment on social conformity" allegedly shows the 
contrary. І 


Example: Punishment аз а General Deterrent 


Consider the threat of punishment as a deterrent, one of t 
most socially important and widely disputed issues relating 
havior science to law. While I have not kept systematic records o 
my anecdotal material (fireside induction!), the commonest re- 
action of psychologists upon hearing of my interest in studying 
law and teaching in the Law School, is a surprised, “Well, Meehl, 
I have always thought of you as a hard-headed, dustbowl- 
empiricist, quantitatively-oriented psychologist—how can you Бе! 
interested in that medieval subject matter?" When pressed for an. 
explanation of why they consider law medieval, my behavior 
science colleagues generally mention the outmoded and primitive 
(sometimes they say “moralistic”) reliance of the criminal law 
Bpen punishment, which “їз out of harmony with the knowledge 
ol modern social (or medical) science." This kind of rapid-fi 
sinking of the lawyer's ship quite understandably tends to irritate 
the legal mind. However, the same psychologist who says punis 
ment doesn’t deter relies on its deterrent effect in posting a sign in 
the departmental library stating that if a student removes a jo 
nal without permission, his privilege to use the room will be sus- 
pended but his use fee not returned. This same psychologist sus 
pends his children’s TV privileges when they fight over whi 
channel to watch; tells the truth on his income tax form (despit 
feeling that the government uses most of the money immorally апі 
illegally) for fear of the legal consequences of lying; and drives hi 
car well within the speed limit on a certain street, having been in 
formed that the pose have been conducting speed traps there. I 
will not do for this psychologist to say that as a citizen, parent, 
professor, taxpayer, automobile driver, etc., he must make suc 
Judgments upon inadequate evidence, but when contemplating 
the legal order he must rely only on scientific information. 
Psychologists and psychiatrists (especially the latter) say 
strange things when pressed to document their statement, often 
made with dogmatic assurance and an attitude of scientific superi- 
ority to the benighted legal profession, that the criminal law can- 
not deter. They say, for example, that the only way to contro 
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behavior is to get at its source or origin, rather than penalizing it; 
that capital punishment has been shown not to deter murderers; 
that experimental research on the behavior of infra-human ani- 
mals has demonstrated that punishment is an ineffective mode of 
behavior control. These are the three commonest responses, along 
with a general overall flavor to think about crime “scientifically” 
instead of “іп moralistic categories (e.g., justice).” I set aside this 
last as outside my province qua behavior scientist, although in my 
experience those who object to the introduction of ethical, theo- 
logical, or juridical concepts in dealing with the problem of crim- 
inal conduct usually include some moral judgment upon present 
ractices or upon society, frequently in a self-righteous manner. 
hey seem blissfully unaware of the elementary philosophical 
point that you either allow ethical categories into your discourse 
or not, and you cannot forbid them to your opponent and then use 
them polemically yourself. Karl Menninger's The Crime of Punish- 
ment (1969) contains a dreadful example, although a powerful and 
perceptive book in many respects. The book is full of moralizin 
and judgmental language about society, never the criminal offend- 
er. Why do the terms of ethical theory apply to social groups but 
not to individuals? Why is society blameworthy although (pre- 
sumably) causally determined, and the individual not? Whether 
psychological determinism precludes all application of ethical 
terms is beyond the scope of this article, and Menninger does not 
appear to appreciate its philosophical difficulty. As a psychologist- 
citizen, I incline to agree with Spinoza (and our contemporary 
social critic Albert Ellis) that “blaming” behavior is one of the 
more useless human responses. Antisocial conduct should be ap- 
proached as a problem of genetics, economics, and behavior en- 
gineering, because that orientation tends to minimize the intrusion 
of emotions into our problem solving, thereby. fostering rational- 
ity. *Blame" words are emotion elicitors; their use tends to im- 
pair the cognitive functions of blamer, blamee, and interested 
third parties. Regrettably, practically all the words available to 
designate infractions of moral or legal rules, or persons disposed 
thereto, are blame laden; since society cannot articulate its legal 
processes without using the concept ofa rule, of its violation, and 
of a rule violator. We could profitably dispense with words like 
heinous, dastardly, brutal, bloodthirsty, or wicked. But few 
would want a society whose legal system had no use for the TD 
justice, fair, equal treatment, malicious intent, Ligas 
or responsible. Avoiding affect-arousing blame" words whi А 
retaining ап axiological vocabulary adequate for the purposes о 
law is a terribly difficult task. But we can strive for consistency, 
and it is both inconsistent and unfair to forbid application of ethi- 
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cal descriptors to a burglar while freely applying condemnatory 
labels to society ( = the rest of us) for our less-than-optimal treat- 
ment of his problem. Nor is such selective moralizing likely to in- 
duce the objective attitude that Menninger believes—I think 
rightly—would facilitate rationality and flexibility in our ape 
proach to crime control. If a psychiatrist tells a frightened shop- 
keeper, whose friend has recently been murdered by an armed 
bandit, that he, the shopkeeper, is wicked because he wrongly 
thinks of the bandit as wicked, his most probable reaction is to. 
conclude that psychiatrists must be wicked, rather than to ex- 
amine critically whether wickedness is a useful conceptual tool in 
thinking about law as a mode of social control. In addition to the 
mentioned inconsistency, Menninger advances the strange argu- 
ment that lawyers should not invoke the concept “justice” іп deal- 
ing with crime, because this concept is not used in surgery or 
bacteriology (1969, p. 17). Presumably this reasoning would pre- 
clude using concepts like unconscious wish or reaction formation, 
inasmuch as these notions are superfluous in metallurgy. When 
such fuzzy-headedness is retailed d a distinguished psychiatrist, 
can we wonder that lawyers, whose stock in trade is largely clari- 
fication of verbal inference, often view “тіпа experts" with 
contempt ? 
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impressed with this argument unless he had some sort of ideo- 
logical axe to grind? 

A more subtle mistake is inferring nondeterrency from the 
inefficacy of the threat of capital punishment (when compared 
with the threat of noncapital punishment) for murder. This is an 
instructive example of a little learning being a dangerous thing. 
One may know barely enough methodology to recognize the de- 
sirability of statistical study and experimental control, the neces- 
sity to make statistical significance tests between homicide rates 
in two jurisdictions, or in one jurisdiction before and after a 
change in the penalty for murder; but this minimal amount of 
social science sophistication is not always sufficient to recognize 
the limitations of such findings for generalizing about the effective- 
ness of the criminal sanction as a general deterrent. It is somewhat 
embarrassing to find that trained social scientists can make this 
higher-level mistake, so that a law professor (Andenaes, 1952, 
1966) has to make—in ordinary language and without reliance 
upon technical psychometric concepts—a few elementary points 
which anyone familiar with learning theory, behavior genetics, 
and psychometric theory ought to arrive at with a little thought. 


LEVELS OF SOPHISTICATION IN SOCIAL 
SCIENCE METHOD 


This levels-of-sophistication question is of great importance 
in interdisciplinary work and in legal education. Any lawyer 
knows that having the more meritorious сазе does not guarantee 
winning it, a main interfering factor being skill of counsel. Differ- 
ing levels of sophistication in any technical domain, even posses- 
sion of a special vocabulary, often lead to misleading impressions 
as to who has the better of a theoretical or practical dispute. The 
parish priest can refute the theological objections of an шеше 
Hausfrau parishioner. The priest, in turn, will lose a debate wit 
the intellectual village atheist. C. S. Lewis will come out ahead E 
the village atheist. But when C. S. Lewis tangles € 
Russell, it gets pretty difficult to award the prizes. This алал - 
upmanship phenomenon has been responsible for soms о Н е m 
tion between lawyers and social scientists, especially e pi 
social scientist tendentiously presents what purport to be the find- 


ings of modern social science but is expressing the particular 


psychologist's, psychiatrist’s, ог sociologist’s ethos or theoretical 


(ideological) prejudices. Undergraduate sophistication sufficient- 
y we ess provee of criminal law sanctions asa ie 
(although some college-educated legislators appear to be -— 

about this!), and recognizes the desirability of adequate statistics 
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on comparable jurisdictions or within the same jurisdiction before 
and after a change in severity (or certainty) of penalty. However, 
to understand threshold effects, asymptotes, second-order inter- 
actions, nonlinear dependencies, rate changes at different points 
on a growth function— considerations hardly profound or esoteric 
—already takes us beyond the level of sophistication of many so- 
cial and medical writers who have addressed themselves to legal 
problems. i 


Example: Ineffectiveness of Capital Punishment 


Consider the rapid-fire dismissal of the general idea thi 
increasing a penalty will be effective, on the ground that capital 
punishment is not effective (i.e., more effective than life imprison- 
ment) as a general deterrent to murder. To draw such a general 
conclusion from this instance is illegitimate, but the levels-of- 
expertise problem requires a certain amount of social science 
know-how even to talk about difficulties in choosing a murder- 
rate index and calculating a significance test. (It takes more 
technical know-how to handle the data when time changes in the 
same jurisdiction are relied on. See, e.g., Campbell, 1969; c 
bell & Ross, 1968; Glass, 1968; Ross, Campbell, & Glass, 1969.) 
Just a bit more sophistication takes into account problems of 
extreme values, curvilinearity, and the like involved in such a far- 
out deviation from social norms as murder. You do not need à 
PhD in Axiology or Social Psychology to know that murder is а 


than on the death penalty if the probabilities of detection and con- 
viction were other than small. We are comparing the deterrent 
effects of two penalties both of which are sufficiently far out on the 
hedonic continuum that their difference is probably not very 


— 
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at the Benthamite calculational stage, even when such calculation 
occurs—presumably rarely in this crime. Evidently we cannot 
extrapolate, with any confidence at all, from “Capital punishment 
does not reduce murder rates” to “The notion of general deter- 
rence in criminal law is empirically unsound.” 

Now the special-case question: Is capital punishment an ef- 
ficacious general deterrent when operating (a) with less extreme 
personality deviates, and in a social context which (b) makes 
apprehension quasi-certain and (c) the penalty well publicized? 
That is, we inquire whether the threat of death as a sanction can 
be effective under conditions that come closer to the idealized 
Benthamite-calculus-user situation than is probably the case for 
most murderers or rapists. It is not easy to find examples, but the 
military setting is a pretty good one, and we have a fairly clear 
case in connection with the mass insubordination, defection, and 
mutiny of the French army during World War I. In 1917, follow- 
ing the collapse of the Nivelle offensive, morale in the French army 
was desperately low. The constant danger of death or horrible 
wounds, the obvious pointlessness of the attacks, and the overall 
conditions of daily existence must have provided a set of psycho- 
logical instigations whose pervasiveness, intensity, and duration 
were beyond anything found in civilian life. In some units, refusals 
to obey orders had the full character of a mass mutiny and over 
half of the French army's divisions experienced such mutinies. In 
the Ninth Division, all three regiments formed a protest march in 
which they sang the Internationale and shouted, “We won't go up 
the line!” 


Noteven units with the finest war records were immune from the profound 
discontent. . . . In one such army corps there was a large number of 
mutineers,who shut themselves in their huts or threatened to open fire on 
anyone who came near them. . . • Half of Petain's army therefore was 


mutinous [Barnett, 1965, p. 220]. 


Petain, who had replaced Nivelle, understood the instigations 
to mutiny and took appropriate steps to see that some (e.g., in- 
sufficient rest between attacks) did not occur. But he also recog- 
nized that the current emergency situation, in which half the army 
was mutinous, required drastic summary treatment. I set about 
suppressing serious cases of indiscipline with utmost urgency 
[Barnett, 1965, p. 237]." Verdicts of guilty were passed on pen 
23,000 men, i.e., 1 in every 100 men in the field army gn y e 

estern front. Only 432 were sentenced to death and only 5 id 
these were actually shot, the remainder being sent to penal ji e- 
ments in the colony. But of course every soldier and officer knew 
that the new commander was determined to punish mutineers, 
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and the tiny number of executions were carefully dispersed and 
widely publicized. The general deterrence notion in criminal law 
presupposes knowledge (or, more precisely, belief) as to sanc: 
tions, and in civilian life such expectations doubtless vary a good 
deal. Petain saw the importance of making examples, writing: —— 
It is essential that the High Command impresses on all ranks that it is _ 
resolved on the strictest discipline and obedience, from top to bottom of — 
the military structure. It must ruthlessly make examples where necessary ^ 
and bring them to the knowledge of the army (Barnett, 1965, p. 226]. 
As the fireside inductions would predict; the mutinies ceased 
entirely and immediately. Presumably the efficacy of Petain’s ap- 
proach lay in some near-optimal combination of (a) reduced in- 
stigations to mutiny, or the hope thereof, under new command, 
(b) severity of the penalty, and (c) near certainty of detection. As 
for (c), in 1764 the great Italian criminologist Beccaria (196 
noted that the certainty of punishment is more important than 
severity. Severity and certainty combined would predict a high 
efficacy of general deterrence. Persuasive anecdotal support com 
from the area of narcotics law enforcement. Law-enforceme 
officers cannot get into the higher echelons of the drug traffic b 
cause the small-fry peddlers toward the terminal end of the cha 
cannot be effectively pressured by a prosecutor, under the us 
threats and promises, to tell anything about the next level of the 
higher-ups. Peddlers have a solid conviction, amounting to a sub= 
jective certainty, that if they are known or strongly suspected to 
have turned stool pigeon, they will be killed by the organized i 
ternational narcotics underworld (Lindesmith, 1965, р. 39). 
Illinois state’s attorney describes a defendant (from whom he wi 
trying to information about the pushers, sellers, and t 
higher-ups) as saying, “Well, what can you do? You can give m 
a couple of years. I have been there before. You can give me time: 
If I tell you and it gets out, I would be dead before the week is 
over.” Here we have an example of what the underworld sees as a 
very serious offense, being a stool pigeon, punished with grea 
severity (death) and with near certainty. Why as a psychologis 
should I dismiss this kind of evidence as worthless because it is 
not “scientific” but merely anecdotal? - 


INDIRECT EVIDENCE AS TO GENERAL DETERRENCE __ 


ra 


Indirect evidence that some of us not now engaged in crim- 
inal conduct might commit crimes if the general deterrent pres 
sure of the criminal law were removed is the statistical finding that 
local crime rates rise dramatically when apprehension probabil 
ities are greatly reduced by suspension of law-enforcement func 
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tions (e.g., police strikes, Nazi arrest of the entire Danish police 
force; see Andenaes, 1952, 1966), and the rates fall quickly when 
normal police functions are reinstated. Looting associated with 
natural catastrophes is expected; hence National Guard troops 
are regularly called out in such emergencies. Conversations with 
ex-soldiers about the looting and raping that often occurs when a 
town is occupied—its citizenry may belong to an allied nation— 
supports the fireside induction, “Many people will do illegal 
things if they know they can get away with it." I have a close 
friend, very law-abiding and moral in civilian life, who has re- 
counted to me (with retrospective amazement) his stealing arm- 
fuls of books from a bombed French bookshop during World War 
II, thinking “Everyone was doing it and nobod could stop us, so 
what the hell?” When law enforcement is ineffective, (e.g., Wild 
West days), the crime rate often becomes intolerably high, ap- 
proximating Hobbes's “маг of every man against every man,” so 
that all live in constant fear. Contrary to the connotation of “vigi- 
lante” as a riotous lynching mob, vigilante organizations were 
formed by reputable, law-abiding citizens, with their own courts 
and procedural rules, set up in desperation to enforce substantive 
law because the legitimate political authority could not or would 
not protect the community from predators (Bancroft, 1887; 
Brown, 1963; Newman, 1960; Valentine, 1956). They seem to 
have been fairly effective in deterrence. 

The reactions of some social scientists to the problem of reduc- 
ing campus violence is predicated on behavioral assumptions that 
there is no good reason to prefer over the fireside inductions. I 
have heard it argued that punitive measures cannot have any ef- 
fect because they do not get at the source of the unrest. Nobody 
has ever proved this generalization. No scientific proof exists as to 
what the source is for most of the rioters. Neither psychological 
theory nor the fireside inductions suggest that the source of a stu- 
dent’s seizing a building or manhan ling a dean is the same from 
one participant to атое Suppose that photographs of law vio- 
lators involved in campus disturbances were taken in order Y 
clinch identification; suppose that severe academic penalties an 
the legal penalties for the felonies involved were imposed; suppose 
that these consequences were widely publicized; and suppose that 
these practices were uniform over all campuses. My prediction is 
that campus disturbances involving violence would shortly he: re- 
duced to negligible incidence. A (nonpsychotic) college ad dm 
who knows that he will be apprehended, thrown permanently ou 
of school, and convicted of a felony carrying a EE Pince 
term is not appreciably more prone to commit a crime id ds our 
than a looter is likely to steal the silverware from a wrecked hous 
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while a National Guardsman with an automatic rifle is observing 
him. Some of my fellow social scientists, actuated by their own 
identification with the offenders’ cause (a different question, - 
arguable on the moral merits’) attempt to countervail the fireside 
inductions in a matter of grave importance by invoking ‘‘modern 
behavioral science" as if they were talking about the well-estab- 
lished and highly-generalizable principles of mechanics. I would 
not presume, qua psychologist, to instruct a government adviser 
with a PhD in economics on the adequacy of Keynesian theory in. 
forestalling a major depression should a recession commence, 
relying upon Ayllon's beautiful studies of the **token economy” in 
a state hospital (Ayllon & Azrin, 1968) or Cowles’ classic experi- 
ments (Cowles, 1937) on the efficacy of differently colored poker 
chips as token rewards for the chimpanzee. But some social scien- 
tists dare extrapolations equally dangerous as these. | 
When we generalize from laboratory research on punishment 
in infra-human animals, the situation is extraordinarily complex, 
and few statements can be made unqualifiedly. It was already 
known before the advent of Skinnerian learning theory that, b 
and large, punishment (negative reinforcement, aversive conte 
is a relatively nonpreferable form of behavior engineering as con- 
trasted with well-designed regimes of differential positive rein- 
forcement when the latter are situationally feasible. T'hat general- 
ization seems overall a safe one on the evidence we have, and it is 
ОГА broadly applicable at the level of the human child or 
adult. Overreliance upon aversive control can confidently be 
counted as one respect in which the old fireside mind model 
was badly in error, and I wish to state clearly, before continuing. 
with my modulated pro-deterrence argument, that the average: 
citizen ’s faith in more and tougher laws as the main way to reduce 
crime is unsound. The punitive technique combined inefficient 
behavior engineering with much needless human suffering (Skin- 
ner, 1948, 1953, 1961 especially Part I, 1968, 1969 especially Part 
I). But when we go on to quantitative details, necessary qualifica- 
tions, and practical applications to influencing the adult human 


‘It is irrelevant but in these troubled times perhaps desirable to state for the 
record that I am myself so strongly opposed to the Indochina War that if I were 
draftable and not classifiable as a conscientious objector I would emigrate rather 
than enter the armed services. It should not be necessary to point out (but wide 
current use of ad hominem arguments suggests it is) that one's agreement Wit 
student protesters on substantive issues dus nothing to do with the emp! 
means-end question: Can criminal sanctions and optimally-deployed counter- 
force reduce illegal campus violence? That rule-regulated force (or the threat 
thereof) is intrinsic to law is, I take it, recognized by all informed persons, 
the main difference between law and ethics or etiquette. 
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criminal offender (or deterring the rest of us potential offenders) 
matters become pretty complicated. 

Consider the merits of severely punitive legislation against 
drunken driving, setting aside the recent statistical time series 
data (Ross, Campbell, & Glass, 1969). Advocates of a stiffer law 
may rely upon the fireside inductions. Psychologists or sociolo- 
gists may rely upon the allegedly scientific generalization that 
"punishment doesn't prevent crime.” What is the part of rational- 
ity? Who makes the riskier extrapolation: The lawmaker, con- 
trasting his own behavior and introspections about driving his car 
to a cocktail party in the United States and in Copenhagen, or the 
psychologist, extrapolating from Estes's experiments on the white 
rat (Estes, 1944) and generalizing from what a severely disturbed 
juvenile delinquent told him in a therapeutic interview? Without 
denigrating these latter kinds of data, І cannot say that they are 
clearly more persuasive than introspection and the (remarkably 
uniform) anecdotes about the Scandinavian drunk-driving sanc- 
tions. (That it is often considered methodologically unsound to 
ask persons why they do things is one of the strange develop- 
ments from behaviorism—here allied for a change with psycho- 
analysis.) 


THE CONCEPTS EMPIRICAL, EXPERIMENTAL, 
QUANTITATIVE 


Rational discussion of the law’s reliance on the fireside in- 
ductions may be rendered needlessly difficult by an unfortunate 
semantic habit as to the honorific word “empirical.” Since I have 
myself been fighting a running battle with my psychological asso- 
ciates for some years against this bad semantic habit, I would dis- 
like to see it accepted by legal scholars. The following methodo- 
logical equation, often implicit and unquestioned, is being taken 
over by lawyers from behavior science: 


Empirical = Experimental-and- Quantitative = Scientific 


This equivalence is objectionable on several grounds. r is epis- 
temologically inaccurate since there is a great deal of the empir- 
ns or experiences, 


ical (i.e., arising in or supported by observatio: г 
йн аы HE experierioen) that is neither суреп 
nor quantitative. Furthermore, the middle term assumes а taise 
linkage because (a) not all experimental research is л 
and (b) not all quantitative research is experimental. T " ў к 
eral disciplines (to which hardly anybody would refuse t A ү 
Scientific) exhibit varying amounts of experimental manipula’ ion 
conjoined with varying amounts of the qualitative/quantitative 
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dimension, e.g., astronomy, ecology, comparative anatomy, Боб 
any, human genetics, paleontology, economics, meteorology, 
geography, historical geology, epidemiology, clinical medicine. 

hat is an experiment? I am not prepared to give an exactly 
demarcated definition of the term. Roughly, an experiment is а 
systematic, preplanned sequence of operations-cum-observations, 
the system of entities under study being relatively isolated fro 
the influence of certain classes of causal factors; other causal fac- 
tors being held quasi-constant by the experimenter; and still 
others manipulated by him, their values either being set for differ- 
ent individuals in the system or changed over time at the exper 
menter's will; and output is recorded at the time. Some (unde 
Sir R. A. Fisher's influence) would add, but I would not, that 
maining causally efficacious factors (known, guessed, or com- 
pletely unidentified but assumed to exist) must be rendered non- 
correlates of the manipulated variables by a randomizing pro 
cedure permitting their net influence to be estimated (statisti 
significance test). 

This definition says nothing about apparatus, instrumen 
measurement, or even being in the laboratory. I disapprove 0 
stretching the word “experiment” to include clinical or sociol 
ical research based upon ex post facto assessment processes, enter 


defend it, appeal to some kind of experience which he expects th 
critic will share with him, whether personally or vicariously. 

Even the traditional law review article which traces, say, the 
development of a juridical concept like “state action” or "sub 
stantive due process" through a historical sequence of appella 
court opinions is empirical, since its subject matter is the ve 
behavior, recorded in documents, of a class of organisms, and d 
researcher studies the changes in this verbal behavior over mes 


— E: 
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The presence of analytical discourse in such a traditional law re- 
view paper does not render it nonempirical, but to argue this is 
beyond the scope of the present paper (see Feigl & Meehl, in 
press; Meehl, 1970b; Skinner, 1969, Ch. 6). 

There are important differences between the traditional law 
review article and the kind of article we expect to find in Law and 
Society Review. But we have some perfectly good words, more pre- 
cise and less invidious, to characterize the difference. For a study 
of files or documents utilizing the statistical techniques of behavior 
science we can say simply “statistical,” a straightforward word 
that means pretty much the same thing to most people and which 
is not loaded emotionally. If structural statistics (such as factor 
analysis or multidimensional scaling, see Meehl, 1954, pp. 11-14) 
are employed, we have the word “psychometric.” Distinguishing 
the quantitative or statistical from the ех erimental dimension is 
particularly important in discussing methodology of research on 
law because—as in clinical psychology and personology—one re- 
search method in these fields is the application of statistical and 
psychometric techniques of analysis to documents (e.g. diaries, 
interview transcripts, jury protocols, Supreme Court opinions). It 
would be misleading to say that one “performs an experiment if 
he plots a curve showing the incidence of concurring opinions over 
time in the behavior output of an appellate court, but it is e ually 
misleading to say that a traditional law review article which draws 
no graphs and fits no mathematical functions but traces through a 
set of opinions over time with reference to the incidence of split 
votes and dissents, presented in ordinary text, 1s not empirical. 
Research does not cease to be empirical, or even behavioral, when 
it analyzes behavior products instead of the ongoing behavior flux 
itself. ? 
Since the control of variables influencing a dependent vari- 
able is a matter of degree, situations arise in which one is in doubt 
as to whether the word “experiment” is applicable. But this is 
merely the familiar problem of drawing an arbitrary cut pame 
location matters little. For research designs methodologically 
more powerful than studying a slice of cross-sectional file data 
because we have changes over time in relation to a ipsis ma- 
nipulation (e.g., amendment of a penal statute), we have the ex- 
pression “‘quasi-experiment” (Campbell, 1969). 


MENTAL TESTS AND SOCIAL CLAss: THE 
LEVELS-OF-SOPHISTICATION POINT EXEMPLIFIED 


MURT 2 2 * à d by the 
The sophistication-level effect is beautifully illustrate 
vexatious POBI of interpreting socioeconomic differences on 
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mental tests. I suppose the minimum sophistication level neces- 
sary in order even to put the interesting questions is that of un- 
derstanding why and how intelligence tests were built and vali- 
dated, including basic concepts of correlation, content-domain 
sampling, reliability, validity, developmental growth curves, etc. 
that one learns about in an elementary psychology class. Expo 
sure to basic psychometric theory and multiple strands of vali 
tion data (Campbell & Fiske, 1959; Cronbach & Meehl, 1955 
Jackson, 1969; Loevinger, 1957) should eliminate some comm 
anti-test prejudices and excessive reliance upon anecdotal refuta 
tions. (Example: “1 knew a kid with an IQ of 196 who became 

bum. ”) I find it odd, by the way, that some lawyers will pro: 
nounce confidently to me about what intelligence tests do ап 
not measure, when the pronouncer could not so much as defin: 
LQ., factor loading, or reliability coefficient. I cannot сопсей 
myself asserting to a lawyer that “the Hearsay Rule is silly" wit 
out having at least taken a course or read a treatise on the law о! 


tistical method for resolving this causal ambiguity are such that | 
no analysis of file data can tell us what causes what. No one knows 


IQ correlation is attributable to environmental impact and to 
what extent it is attributable to genetic influence. This causal 
ambiguity, while rather obvious (and clearly pointed out over 
years ago in Burks & Kelley, 1928) is, as I read the record, some- 
what above the sophistication level of many sociologists and fe 
iol ] design experiments on the (im= 
plicit) assumption that social class is entirely on the causal input 


The terrible complexity of this problem cannot be discussed: 
here, but I have treated it elsewhere (Meehl 1969, 19702, 1971b)-. 
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Ican briefly concretize it by reference to the Coleman Report 
(Coleman, Campbell, & Hobson, 1966) on equality of educational 
opportunity. In the course of an interdisciplinary discussion at the 
University of Minnesota branch of the Law and Society Associa- 
tion one law professor argued: Since the Coleman Report showed 
that the psychological characteristics of a student's peer group 
were more closely correlated with his measured ability and 
achievement than either the school's physical plant or the charac- 
teristics of the teaching staff, these "empirical data of behavior 
science" would indicate that the way to achieve equal educational 
opportunity should be mandatory busing to provide disadvan- 
taged pupils with the presumably better stimulation from abler 
peers. Whatever the legal merits of mandatory busing in relation 
to de facto segregation, the methodological point is important and 
requires a level of psychometric sophistication a notch above my 
law colleague's. It is possible that the higher statistical correlation 
between peer-group attributes and student's academic level is at- 
tributable mainly to geographic selective factors mediated by the 
family's social class, rather than causal influence of peer-group 
stimulation. Parental intelligence, personality, and temperament 
factors are transmitted to the child in part genetically (no in- 
formed and unbiased person today could dispute this, but many 
social scientists are both uninformed and prejudiced against be- 
havior genetics) and partly through social learning. If physical- 
plant characteristics and teacher characteristics are correlated 
with the biological and social inputs of the child’s family only via 
the (indirect) economic-neighborhood-location and political (tax- 
use) factors, they will have a lower statistical relationship with the 
child’s cognitive level than is shown by indicators of the cognitive 
level of other children attending the same neighborhood school. 
Roughly, peer-group attributes happen to be a better (indirect) 
measure of average family and neighborhood causal factors— 
genetic and environmental—than teacher or physical plant attri- 
butes. The differential correlation would reflect more a psycho- 
metric fact (about the factor loadings and reliabilities of certain 
measures) than a causal fact (about peer-group influence). E 
Whether one analyzes these data by inspecting a corre ation 
table or by more complex statistical devices such as regresyon 
equations or analysis of covariance, neither the crude согоо e 
relationships, beta-weights, nor sums of squares tell us jns 
about the direction of causal influence. We cannot infer whether 
social stimulation from other students is causally more тлер 
than having better qualified teachers or a newer, better lig bond 
Cleaner school building. The correlations with peemeronp PE 
butes cannot even tell us whether the impact upon a lower-IQ chi 
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of being in a classroom with more bright, dominant, articulate, 
and intellectually self-confident children does more harm than 
good 


scientific questions, especially when the kind of controlled experi- 
ment or even semi-controlled quasi-experiment (Campbell, 1969). 
capable of yielding clear answers cannot be performed and statis- 
tical techniques presently available are not adequate for the pur- 
Pose of unscrambling causal influence. The Coleman Report 
shows that minority-group children receive substandard ейиса- 
tional treatment, and I for one am willing to call that discrimina- 
tory, ipso facto. What concerns me here is the legal generalizability 
of a causal inference methodology. The kind of reliance upon. 
social science data found in Hobson v. Hansen, lacking adequate 
clarification of the concept “unfair discrimination" in relation to” 
correlational findings, might produce some untoward results in | 
other contexts where the interpretative principles would be diffi- 
cult to distinguish. And if judges should become cynical about 
the trustworthiness of what psychologists and sociologists assert, 
we might be faced with a judicial backlash against the social sci- - 
ences. One can hardly blame Judge Wright for making a flat state- 
ment that intelligence tests do noi measure innate intelligence, or 
for repeating the old chestnut that intelligence is “whatever the 
test measures [Hobson y. Hansen, 1967, p. 478]." The Coleman 
Report states flatly, with no hint that disagreement exists among 
psychologists on the highly technical and obscure issues involved; 
"recent research does not support [the] view" that intelligence 
tests measure more fundamental and stable mental abilities than 
achievement tests (Coleman et al., 1966, p. 292). “Ability tests 
are simply [sic] broader and more general measures of education 
follows at the same locus, again without the faintest whiff of doubt 
or qualification to warn the legal reader that this is a complex and 
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controversial issue. We read further, “Тһе findings of this survey 
provide additional evidence that the ‘ability’ tests are at least as 
much affected by school differences as are the ‘achievement’ 
tests,” the causal language “affected Ьу” being again unqualified, 
with no mention made that some psychologists would interpret 
the parallelism of ability-score differences and achievement-score 
differences as suggesting that the achievement differences are not 
primarily due to school differences but to intelligence differences 
(an interpretation that would fit well with the report’s other find- 
ings). It is well recognized among psychologists concerned with 
the ex post facto design’s deficiencies that the report is dangerous 
reading for the nontechnically trained, because of its pervasive use 
of causal-sounding terms: influence, affect, depend upon, account 
for, independent effect (sic). This causal atmosphere cannot be 
counteracted by the brief methodological sections, which contain 
the usual caveats. One wonders whether the report's authors were 
really clear about what regression analysis can and cannot do 
(Guttman, 1941, pp. 286-292). I am not arguing the merits, ex- 
cept to show that an unresolved scientific controversy exists which 
we psychologists have no right to sweep under the rug when we 
talk or write for lawyers and judges. И we present а distorted 
picture even in a good cause, implying that certain technical mat- 
ters are settled when in fact they are obscure and controversial, 
the powerful forces of the lawyers' adversary system will, sooner 
or later, ferret out the secret. Could we then complain if the find- 
ings of social science were treated with less respect than those of 
chemistry, geology, or medicine by less tractable, more wised-up 
judges? Я T 
TR Consider a nonracial example that I predict will arise in the 
near future. There is some correlation between the vocationa 
interests of fathers and d (Fors à ; 

and part of this correlation has a genetic 

debts & Kelly, 1964; Vandenberg & Stafford, 1967). Nichol 
(1966, Table 2) also presents persuasive data which he under- 
interprets through neglect c А A 
19625. This es ss ошеа with his disappointment 1n the 
heritability conftest ne a pr 
measure (see Elston ottesman, 
1960, bp. (62-68; Hirsch, eer EA Be 1967, p 
242) and his following the traditional prac ^5. ) 
results into “significant” and “nonsignificant, leads ao el m 
baffled by sex patterns that should not baffle him and tha 


i i have no sys- 
robably theoreticall uninterpretable because they Д 
ит Taanit quee to a statistician interested in es Шш 
tions). The “biggest” fact in Nichols's Table 2 is that 23 out o 
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(MZ-DZ) correlation differences are in the expected direction 
and respectable in size. Even with his large samples, an (MZ-DZ) 
difference less than around .14 Pearson r units will have less than 
50% power (1 — 8). We ought not be surprised by sex differences 
in the pattern of significant variables under such circumstances. A 
sophisticated consideration of the question would involve a cur- 
rently unstable area of social science method, where matters are 
murky and the social science establishment is maintaining a con- 
spiracy of silence (see Bakan, 1966; Hogben, 1958; Lykken, 1968; 
Meehl, 1967; Rozeboom, 1960; and references cited therein). 
Whatever the merits, the point is that there exists a technical 
controversy which an appellate court justice with an MA in psy- 
chology would have difficulty following, let alone adjudicating. If 
the judge relies on expert testimony as to current accepted prac- 
tice, he stands a good chance of being taken in by sincere di- 
ploma’d experts who will themselves be unaware how big a 
methodological storm is brewing. The discrepancy between 
Nichols’s findings and the other twin studies provides a beautiful 
illustration of the levels-of-sophistication problem. Most law pro- 
fessors are just now learning about the significance test. It will be 
20 years or more before they learn what is wrong with it (Badia, 
Haber, & Runyon, 1970; Morrison & Henkel, 1970). 

_ There is a sizable correlation between fathers’ and sons’ in- 
telligence, the larger part of which is probably of biological origin 
(Burt, 1958, 1966, 1967; Erlenmeyer-Kimling & Jarvik, 1963—a 
short paper which alone almost suffices to prove the point; Fuller 
& Thompson, 1960, Ch. 7; Gottesman, 1963, 1968; Honzik, 1957; 
Jenkins & Paterson, 1961; Manosevitz, Lindzey, & Thiessen, 
1969, Sections 5-6; Robinson, 1970; Shields, 1962; Thompson, 
1967; Vandenberg, 1968; Waller, 1971; Whipple, 1940—thirty 
years old but still very much worth reading on this issue). Given 
these interest and ability correlations and other factors, the sons of 
physicians are more frequently admitted to medical schools than 
the sons of nonphysicians, and much more frequently than the 
sons of, say, unskilled laborers. Medical school selection com- 
mittees allegedly have shown a preference for physicians’ sons. To 
avoid this bias, some schools exclude father’s occupation from the 
application blank, but a statistical association persists. 

_ Suppose a WASP premedical student of proletarian origins 
brings an action against a State-supported medical school alleg- 
ing occupational discrimination, offering in evidence the some- 
what higher incidence of admission among physicians’ sons. The 
school defends by showing that father’s occupation does not ap- 
pear on the application blank, and argues that selection is based 
upon a combination of premedical grades, scores on the Strong 
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Vocational Interest Blank, and the Medical Aptitude Test. The 
student replies that the SVIB and Medical Aptitude Test are 
biased in favor of physicians' sons and, further, that both are 
generically biased against proletarians. If psychometric bias is 
defined ipso facto by tests yielding differences between groups 
identified socio-demographically (e.g., by parental occupation, 
father’s income, neighborhood, race, religion) all such tests are 
biased. Pushed to the limit, the position is that, whatever may be 
the social or biological origins of individual differences in intel- 
lectual capacity, vocational interest, study habits, temperament, 
etc., any selection variable reflecting these differences and shown 
to be a correlate of parental occupation is discriminatory (in the 
sense of unfair). 

Nor could this consequence be avoided by eliminating all use 
of psychological tests and relying solely upon undergraduate 
grades, inasmuch as the latter also correlate with father’s occupa- 
tion, education, and income. Point: The problem of interpreting 
correlations and the influence of "nuisance variables" is not a 
hairsplitting academic exercise, it isa major methodological stom- 
ach ache, arising in many legal contexts where social science find- 
ings are relevant to fair treatment or equal protection. 


Away FROM THE FIRESIDE AND BACK AGAIN 


The levels-of-sophistication problem has a time component 
reflecting the stage of scientific knowledge. We psychologists 
should be cautious when an alleged principle of modern behav- 
ioral science appears to conflict with the fireside inductions. There 
are some embarrassing instances of overconfident cta destacan 
and unjustified extrapolation which were subsequently соно 
by movement back toward the fireside inductions. It would be 
worth knowing how often such back-to-the-fireside reversals have 
taken place, and whether there are features of subject matter i 
methodology that render the counter-fireside pronouncements 0 
social science prone to reversal or modification. Sometimes psy- 
chologists seem to prefer negating the fireside inductions, єр 
ally those embedded in the received. scholarly tradition ев 
Aristotle should be beaten up wherever possible). For ен 
the experimental psychologists" revival of the constructs els a 
ity” and “exploratory drive” seems strange toa йору o! gist 
who has observed children or pets—or who remembers the d 
ing sentence of Aristotle's Metaphysics, “All men by nature des! 
to know.” 


Consider three examples releva: 
control. Traditional reliance upon p 


nt to law as a means of social 
unishment (aversive control) 
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in socialization, both in suppressing antisocial conduct and in 
education, is horrifying to the contemporary mind. One reads 
about the execution of a fourteen-year-old for larceny in the 1700s, 
or Luther's description of his schooling, in which corporal punish- 
ment was not even confined to infractions of discipline, but was 
the standard procedure of instruction. If a child didn't give the 
right answer, he would be rapped on the knuckles with a rod. Re- 
search on white rats and, to a lesser extent, on human subjects led 
to the generalization that, by and large, punishment is a mode of 
behavior control inferior to reward (positive reinforcement). 
Thirty years ago, I was taught that the useful role of punishment 
was to suppress undesirable responses sufficiently (in the short 
run) so that alternative competing behaviors could occur, and the 
latter could then be positively reinforced. This is still a fair state- 
ment of the practical situation. 

Following the publication of Skinner's epoch-making The 
Behavior of Organisms (1938), his student Estes’s doctoral disserta- 
tion (1944), and especially Skinner’s Science and Human Behavior 
(1953) and his Utopian novel Walden Two (1948), aversive control 
fell into extreme disfavor. These writings combined with the grue- 
some stories told to us clinical psychologists by adult neurotics 
about their aversively-controlled childhoods to produce a rejection 
of both the general deterrent and rehabilitative functions of the 
criminal law. But this could be an illicit extrapolation, conflating 
the rehabilitative and general deterrent functions of the criminal 
law under the generic rubric “punishment.” Supporters of gen- 
eral deterrence need not assume the same psychological process 
operates on deterrable persons as that involved when punishment 
18 unsuccessful in reforming convicts. Only punishment as a re- 
former even approximates the laboratory model of an aversive 
consequence following emission of the undesired response. Fur- 
thermore, the criminal sanction is rather more like withholding 
positive reinforcement (given elimination of flogging and similar 
practices from the penal system), both fines and imprisonment 
being deprivations. The distinction is becoming fuzzed up by 
experimental work with animals because manipulations such as 

time out" (during which the instrumental act cannot be per- 
formed because the manipulandum is unavailable, or a stimulus 
signals that reinforcement will now be withheld) has aversive 
(punishing) properties. Having neither expertise nor space for the 
details, I refer the reader to Honig (1966), especially the chapter 
by Azrin and Holtz, which should be read asking, “То what ex- 
tent do the current experimental findings refute, confirm, or modi- 
fy the fireside inductions concerning punishment?” How would 
the psychologist classify a Statutory provision that threatens 10 
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deprive the citizen of, say, money that the citizen had never 
learned to expect, e.g., the Agricultural Adjustment Act (see U.S. 
v. Butler, 1936, p. 81), where Mr. Justice Stone's dissent hinges 
partly on the semantics of coercion, which he argues must involve 
“threat of loss, not hope of gain.” Can the experimental psycholo- 
gist speak to this issue? I doubt it. 

А second example concerns imitation. The folklore is that 
both humans and infrahumans learn by imitation. (The criminal 
law, as lawyers and psychologists agree, is invoked to handle 
trouble cases, where the normal processes of socialization have not 
been applied or have failed to work. I trust my selecting the notion 
of general deterrence as a fireside induction will not be miscon- 
strued as a belief in its major socializing role, which I daresay no 
psychologist would care to defend.) Our policy concerning TV 
and movie presentation of social models of aggression or forbidden 
sexual behavior is influenced by our beliefs about imitation. De- 
spite the related Freudian emphasis upon identification as a 
mechanism of character formation, when I was a student the ten- 
dency in academic psychology was to minimize the concept of 
imitation to the point of skepticism as to whether there was any 
such process at all. I was taught that the classic experiments of 
E. L. Thorndike on the cat (circa 1900) had demonstrated that, for 
infrahuman organisms at least, there was no learning by imita- 
tion. This alleged laboratory refutation was presented as an 


scientific psychology 
designed experiment by Herbert and Har: 
ignored by the profession (see Barber, 19! 


slightly earlier wit д 
ШО (1941), a book that cautiously reintroduced the concept and 


Thorndike’s negative didum а jo 
lain , even for Felis catus. 201 [ | 
have EE. EAS party debate with an animal psychologist, but 


er to the truth. 
the lawyer would have been clos contexts as presentence 


A third important in such legal as pi 
investigation ША Pr forecasting behavior probabilistically. The 
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fireside inductions say that you should rely heavily upon the rec- 
ord of an individual’s past conduct. As I have argued elsewhere 
(Meehl, 1970c), it may be that a naive judge will (over the long 
run) make better decisions than one who knows just enough psy- 
chology or psychiatry to rely on medical or social science experts? 
making an intensive study of the offender. The efficiency of actu- 
arial prediction is almost always at least equal to, and usually 
better than, prediction based upon (purported) clinical under- 
standing of the individual subject's personality (see references in 
Footnote 4 in Livermore, Malmquist, & Meehl, 1968; and Foot- - 
note 8 in Meehl, 1970c). Second, behavior science research itself ‹ 
shows that, by and large, the best way to predict anybody's be- _ 
havior is his behavior in the past (known among my colleagues as — 
Meehl's Malignant Maxim). Hence the naive judge's reliance on 
the fireside inductions may yield better results than the inter- - 
mediate-level sophistication which knows enough to ask a psy- 
chologist's or psychiatrist's opinion, but does not know enough to 
take what he says cum grano salis, especially when clinical opinion 
conflicts with extrapolation from the offender's record. 

The subtle interaction between levels of sophistication and 
the developing state of scientific knowledge is nicely illustrated by 
the Supreme Court's attitude toward statutes postulating in- 
herited tendencies to mental deficiency and criminalism. In Buck 
v. Bell (1927) the court upheld the constitutionality of an involun- 
tary sterilization statute for mental defectives, in an opinion 
famous for Mr. Justice Holmes's “Three generations of imbeciles 
is enough.” The opinion naturally does not display sophistication 
about the varieties of mental deficiency, such as the distinction 
between high-grade familial deficiency (usually nonpathological, 
being merely the low end of the normal polygenic distribution) 
and the Mendelizing or developmental anomaly varieties, char- 
acteristically yielding a lower IQ, relatively independent of social 
class, and presenting differing eugenic aspects since some of them 
have no discernible hereditary loading and others a clearcut one. t 
Without entering into such technical issues in genetics, the court 
came to what I would|regard as the right result (see Reed & Reed, 
1965). In Skinner v. Oklahoma (1942) involuntary sterilization of 
a habitual criminal was disallowed, again a right result in my 
view. The fireside inductions that underlay Oklahoma’s statute 
are perhaps as strong and widespread for criminal or “immoral” 
tendencies as for mental deficiency. But the scientific data on in- 
herited dispositions are much stronger in the one case than in the 
other, and that much social science knowledge the Court did pos- 

sess. Suppose that a more refined taxonomy of delinquents and  ; 
criminals should enable us to discover that some persons dispos ' 
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to antisocial behavior get that way in part on a genetic basis (see 
Footnote 10 in Meehl, 1970c), although in most delinquents the 
etiology is social. A modified form of the fireside inductions un- 
derlying Oklahoma's unconstitutional statute would then be de- 
fensible, and a properly redrafted statute combining habitual 
criminality as a legal category with psychogenetic categories or 
dimensions could be upheld on the same grounds as Virginia's 
sterilization statute. But the court's new task would demand far 
more technical sophistication, especially given the ideological 
components that would saturate social scientists' opinions in the 
briefs, than was required for handling Buck v. Bell and Skinner v. 
Oklahoma. 


DIRECT APPLICATION OF EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS TO 
LEGAL PROBLEMS: SOME RATIONAL GROUNDS 
FOR CAUTION 


As a clinical practitioner who was trained at a hard-nosed, 
quantitatively-oriented, behavioristic psychology department 
(Minnesota has been called the “hotbed of dustbowl empiricism 
by some of its critics), I sense a dee analogy between the problem 
faced by judge or legislator in ba ancing the fireside шап 
against purportedly scientific psychological or sociological find- 
ings, and the perennial problem of how far we clinicians are Ре 
titled to rely upon our clinical experience, lacking (or apparent у 
contradicting) experimental or quantitative research. For myse 
as clinician, I have not been able to resolve this MODE in an 
intellectually responsible way, although I have been steadily үп 
scious of it and engaged in theoretical and empirical pore о 
it for over a quarter century. So Гат hardly prepared to clean np 
the analogous dilemma for lawyers. However, dwelling т | ү 
analogy may enable me to offer some tentative sug, i ssh : 
is a similarity in the pragmatic contexts of law an d da aed 
tice, in that something will be decided, with or wit on a PR 
evidence, good or bad, scientific or anecdotal. A judge gno 
leave a case undecided—although a logician could ти ae 
law, being an incomplete postulate set, renders some well-lor’ 
formu ecidable. I 4 А 

p the concept "scientific experiment" 8 its pe 
tials, as I have tried to do in a rough meaning stipu Шен cand 
Forget the usual images of glass tubing and electrons Te s Tn 
operated by bearded gents wearing white er ея оаа 
What, for instance, is the purpose of gadgetry? Scien sah pp uc 
tus performs one of two functions. Either it plays a г 
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input side, contributing to the physical isolation of the system. 
under study and to the control or manipulation of the variables, _ 
or it facilitates the recording of observations (output side). 
conceive a situation space whose dimensions are all physical and | 
social dimensions having behavioral relevance. In research on 
human subjects, this set of dimensions will include such minor 
variables as the material of the experimenter's desk, since in our 
society the social stimulus value of an oak desk differs from thi 
of pine. 
If we are studying the impact of a psychoanalytic interpreta- 
tion and design an experiment to smuggle this real-life phenom 
non into the laboratory, what happens? We move in the situati 
space. from the ordinary-life context of psychotherapy to the е 
perimental context. This movement is in the interest of locati 
the system studied more precisely, because in the ordinary-life, 
nonlaboratory situation, the values of certain variables known (or 
feared) to have an influence are neither assigned by the investi- 
gator nor measured by him (with the idea of their influence being 
removed statistically). К 
There is no mystery about this, no conflict between а scientif- 
ic and nonscientific view of the subject matter. The problem pre- 
sented is quite simple—it is the solution that presents complexities, 
In order either to eliminate certain causal variables, hold them 
constant, or manipulate them, or to measure them, we move to a 
different region of the situation space. By (a) eliminating, (b) fix- 
ing, (c) manipulating, or (d) measuring (and “correcting for") the 
input variables, we intend to test generalizations as to what 
fluences what, generalizations we could not reach in the natural: 
field, nonexperimental situation. The price we pay is that these 
generalizations are only known to hold for the new region of the 
situation space; their application in the ordinary-life context is an 
extrapolation. "9 
This untoward consequence of the experimental method do 
not flow from tendentious, polemic formulations polarizing a SC 
entific against a nonscientific frame of reference (empirical vers Б 
armchair psychology). Such locutions are misleading, as th 
locate our methodological stomach ache in the wrong place. Th 
problem can be stated in general terms within the scientific frame 
of reference. To concretize it: Suppose I am interested in the be 
havior of tigers. If I rely uncritically on anecdotes told by mission- 
aries, hunters, native guides, etc., my evidence will suffer both on - 
the input and output sides, i.e., from indeterminacy of the input 
and inaccuracy of the output. If I have accurate output data (e.g: 
carefully screened independent, convergent testimony by ѕкер 
cal, reliable, scientifically-trained observers, use of telescop! 
camera recording, high-fidelity tapes of the tiger’s vocalizations. 
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I may be able by such means to take care of the recording-accuracy 
problem (although hardly the recording-completeness problem). 
But I will still be troubled by indeterminacy on the input side. I 
don't know all of the inputs to this tiger when I am photographing 
him at a distance. I do not know his inputs an hour earlier when 
he was invisible to me, and I have reason to believe that those 
previous inputs alter his momentary state and change his be- 
havioral dispositions. 


bird chirps is part of the normal ecology of tigers in the wild. If 
I want to extrapolate my laboratory findings to the behavior of 
wild tigers, this extrapolation is problematic. The background of 
bird chirps may have a quantitative impact upon the tiger's be- 
havioral dispositions, and perhaps upon his second-order disposi- 
tions to acquire first-order dispositions 
19712). 

In research on human subjects, it is frequently found that the 
influence of variable x upon variable у is dependent upon values of 
variable z, called by statisticians an “interaction effect. Inter- 
action effects regularly occur whenever the sensitivity of the exper- 
imental design suffices to detect them. It is not absurd to suppose 


that, in human social behavior, almost all interactions of all onders 
(for instance, the influence of variable v on the interaction € " 
of the variable z on the first-order influence of variable t "om 
able y) would be detected if our Ab m i igi 
sensitive. :quidate the influence of a varia? 

sitive. Wh P i i r holding it fixed, we are 


eliminating it through physical isolation 0! : 
in danger di ГОВ Feneralizing from our experimental results 
to the natural, real-life setting. a $ 

Law-trained readers unfami 
methods may have found the preceding rat 
Em a developmental d a riot 
ects of puni nt and I argue tha [ 1 
law ра cet on *Fisbee's classic experiments 


on punishment in nursery-school children.” In Table 1 I list dif- 
ferences that might be relevant In extrapol 


tory study to the legal context: 


One need hardly be obscurantist or anti-scientific in his 
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sympathies in order to be nervous about extrapolation in the joint 
organism-situational space from the region of the left-hand col- 
umn to that of the right as ground for repealing a statute penaliz- 
ing larceny. In the сеш future, lawmakers will unavoid- 
ably rely upon a judicious mixture of experimental research, 
quasi-experiments, informal field observation, statistical analysis 
of file data, and the fireside inductions. The legislator, prosecutor, 
judge, and public administrator—like the clinical psychologist— 
cannot adopt a scientistic purist posture, “І will not decide or act 
until fully adequate standards of scientific proof are met by the 
evidence before me." The pragmatic context forces him to act. In 
these matters, not doing anything or not changing anything we 
now do is itself a powerful form of action. When the fireside induc- 
tions are almost all we have to go on, or when the fireside induc- - 
tions appear to conflict with the practical consequences of extrap- 
olated experimental research or psychological theory, it would be 


TABLE 1 j 
EXTRAPOLATING FROM FISBEE TO REAL-LIFE П 
Experiment Criminal Sanction Against Larceny 
Four-year-olds Adults 
Mostly upper middle class Mostly lower and lower middle class 
Mostly biologically normal Numerous genetic deviates in group 
Time-span minutes or hours Time-span months or years | 
Social context: Subject alone Social context: Criminal peer-group inputs К 
Reward: Candy Rewards: Money, prestige, women, autono-| Y, 
my, leisure, excitement И 
Punishment: Mild electric shock Punishment: Deprivations of above rewards i 


[Punishment more like non-reward or time: 
out than strictly aversive stimulus onset] 


Punished response emitted; Punished response not emitted by most; law _ 
experimenter aims at reform aims at general deterrence J 
Subject’s perception of situation: Subject’s perception of situation: Who knows? 


Who knows? 


E 
nice to have some sort of touchstone as to pragmatic validity, some _ 
quick and easy objective basis for deciding where to place our | 


bets. Unfortunately there is none. 


Are Some Classes of Fireside Inductions More Trustworthy than Others? 


This problem is so important in a society which has become 
sophisticated and self-conscious as to its own modes of social con- 
trol that one might reasonably argue in favor of support for ' 
second-level empirical research aimed at developing a taxonomy | 
of fireside inductions, enabling us to sort them into categories hav- 


ik 
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ing different average levels of accuracy. We do not even possess 
a corpus of the explicit fireside inductions upon which our law 
relies. To ferret these out from statutes, appellate court opinions, 
the Restatements, and so forth would be a monstrous and thank- 
less task, although I suggest that a random sampling of the docu- 
ments might be worth doing. One might inquire, apart from 
whether the fireside inductions are corroborated by social science 
research, how many legal rules, principles, and practices accord 
even with the fireside inductions of contemporary men. Most law 
professors will readily agree, I find, that much of our law is predi- 
cated on notions about human conduct that hardly anybody would 
care to defend. Example: A lawyer will advise a testator to leave a 
dollar to one of his children whom he wishes to disinherit, because 
courts have held that, since a parent naturally tends to bequeath 
property to his child, failure to do so creates a legal presumption 
that the testator omitted him by inadvertence. I doubt that this 
presumption accords with the fireside inductions. Laymen agree 
with me that if a father is sufficiently compos mentis to write a valid 
will at all, his failure to mention a son is not attributable to forget- 
fulness. Example: One class of exceptions to the Hearsay Rule is 
“declarations against interest,” when the declarant is unavailable 
as a witness. The unavailability creates a special need for hearsay, 
and the fireside induction is that the declaration’s having been 
made against interest renders it more trustworthy. But the interest 
is required to be pecuniary, not penal (Livermore, 1968, pp. 76- 
78; McCormick, 1954, pp. 546-551). Surely our fireside induc- 
tions do not suppose that a man is more likely to be careless or 
mendacious in admitting rape than that he borrowed money! 
Similar oddities have been noted in the Hearsay exception for 
“Admissions of a party-opponent, " where a litigant's predecessor 
or joint tenant falls under the exception, but not a tenant in com- 
mon or a co-legatee (McCormick, 1954, pp. 523-525). I cannot 


imagine that the fireside inductions concerning mouvanpne for 
accuracy would support these distinctions, which arose not rom 
empirical considerations in the psychology of testimony s 
through formalistic intrusion of property-law metaphysics into the 
aw of evidence. 1 

A taxonomy of fireside inductions based upon their substan- 
tive, methodological, and psychological properties might ваба 
rough ordering of inductive types as to accuracy, compans. 
fireside inductions in each category with social science general! ү 
tions available in the literature. If strong taxonomic trends pa 
among researched cases, We would have some basis for judging the 


probable trustworthiness of those unresearched. We could inquire 


whether the following methodological features of a fireside induc- 


|, 
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tion are associated with a higher probability of its being scien- 
tifically corroborated: й 


Hardly anyone entertains serious doubts about the induction. Persons of — 
different theoretical persuasions agree about the fireside induction almost — 
as well as persons holding the same theoretical position. There is a con- .— 
sensus of the fireside that cuts across demographic variables such as _ 
education, occupation, social class, religious belief, ethnic background, .— 
and the like. Within the legal profession prosecutors, defense lawyers, law * 
professors, and judges are in substantial agreement. Personality traits 
(e.g., dominance, social introversion, hostility, rigidity) are not apa — 
preciably correlated with adherence to the induction. The particular fire- — 
side induction involves an observation of actions, persons, or effects that ^. 
occur with sufficient frequency so that most qualified and competent ob- 
servers will have had an extensive experience as a generalization basis. The 
fireside induction deals with relatively objective physical or behavioral 
facts rather than with complicated causal inferences. The policy implica- — 
tions of the induction are such that nobody's political, ethnic, religious, 
moral, or economic ideology or class interest would be appreciably - 
threatened or mobilized by its general acceptance in the society or by .— 
lawmakers' or administrators reliance upon it in decision-making. So- — 
phisticated armchair considerations do not reveal a built-in observational РТ 
or sampling bias that would operate in the collection of anecdotal support 
or refutation of the induction. The induction is qualitative rather than опе 


"n В А З 1 А n 
that claims to make quantitative comparisons despite the lack of a reliable _ 
measuring device. $ 


.. I do not profess to know the relative importance of items in 
this list, and I can think of exceptions to any of them as a touch- 
stone. Thus, for example, the height of a person's forehead is a. — 
relatively simple physical fact. But judgments of forehead heights 
of prison inmates by their guards were shown‘ to be correlated 
with guards' estimates of their intelligence, whereas objectively 
measured forehead heights were not. (Explanation: The erroneous - 
fireside induction that a low forehead—low-brow indicates. 
stupidity led guards? perceptions and/or memories of this simple. 


physical feature to be infected with their behavior-based estimates. 
of a prisoner’s intellect.) 


And Are Some Experimental Findings Safer to Extrapolate? ij 
One asks here about the comparability of two groups of or- 
ganisms as to species, developmental period, and status. What - 
motives, what rewards and punishments, what time relationships 
are shared between the experimental context and the natural set- 


ting? An indirect lead as to extrapolability can sometimes 


f; 
‘I cannot trace the reference, which is from the late Professor Donald [3 
Paterson's lectures. 


—— Жалла 
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picked up from the experimental literature itself, asking, “То 
what extent do the experimental findings replicate over a variety 
of species, drives, instrumental responses, rewards, and punish- 
ments?" If we cannot generalize within the laboratory, moving to 
the field is presumably risky. How sizable are the relationships? A 
social scientist who countervails a lawyer's fireside induction by 
extrapolating from psychological research yielding two correla- 
tion coefficients r = .25 with r = .40 is just plain silly; but an un- 
suspecting law-man, overly impressed with social science statisti- 
cal methods, might be taken in. Point: Random sampling errors 
aside, this correlational difference represents an increment of less 
than 1096 in variance accounted for, and could easily be liquidated 
by moving to a not very distant region of the situation space. 

To have the best of both worlds, one would want accurate re- 
cording on the output side and proper statistical treatment, but 
with the situation being very similar to the one to which we wish 
to extrapolate. Accurate observations, accurate records (instead 
of memory and impressions), appropriate statistical analysis are 
all attainable in the field or natural life setting, lacking expert- 
menter manipulation of the input. I am therefore inclined to view 
Campbell’s “Reforms as Experiments” (1969) not аза second- 
best substitute for laboratory investigation, but as often intrin- 
sically preferable, because the situational-extrapolation problem 
is so grave that the scientific precision of laboratory experiments 
with college students or school children is largely illusory. 


THE LAWMAKER’S DILEMMA 


The legislator’s, judge’s, or administrator’s situation is most 
comfortable when dE с а sizable and consistent pe 24 
search, experimental and nonexperimental (file data an jn 
observation data), yielding approximately the same results = the 
fireside inductions. While one may be scientifically skeptical RR 
in this delightfully harmonious situation, in the Ша gm 
of decision making, rule writing, policy adopting, ч nid 
rigorous skepticism can hardly lead to pragmatic | i e 
Some sort of action is required, and all we have goes in n 
direction. The methodologically unsatisfactory dde Ney Sh 
divided into three groups, differing in degree rather ЧЫ: a 
(a) No quantitative or experimental geri is avai of 
readily collectable before action must be taken. ju we ы : р і 
the fireside inductions, these being all we have | vs ux br ^ 
ticism concerning the fireside inductions, engen я X ib) We 
of social science, makes us nonetheless uncom! or i ead alee 
have a large-scale, adequately conducted study in 
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tion, supplemented by file data from different jurisdictions vary- 
ing in relevant parameters (e.g., offense rate, community socio- 
economic indices); these field-observation and file-data results 
accord with theoretical concepts developed experimentally on hu- 
mans and infrahumans; but the conclusion conflicts with the fire- 
side. Such a massive and coherent body of information should 
countervail the fireside inductions, even those with the admirable 
properties listed above. It seems difficult to dispute this, since 
by including file data from the nonlaboratory setting to which we | 
wish to extrapolate, we are in effect comparing two sets of anec- 
dotal data, one of which has the methodological advantage of be- 
ing based upon records instead of relying upon our fallible and 
possibly biased memories of observations gathered nonsystemat- 
ically as regards representativeness of persons and situations. 
Example: If statistics show that accuseds released without bail 
RUE trial have such a low incidence of pretrial criminal of- 
enses or failure to appear for trial that the bail system has neg- 
ligible social utility (combined with its obvious inequity to the | 
poor), our fireside inductions to the contrary should not counter- 
vail. But a nagging doubt persists, since other relevant statistics 
(e.g., ratio of reported felonies to arrests) tend to support the fire- 
side induction that some fraction of these defendants have com- 
mitted further crimes during their pretrial freedom, and we can- | 
not accurately estimate this fraction (see the excellent paper by 
Tribe, 1970). A lively sense of the lawmaker's dilemma can be had 
by reading the Senate debate on the District of Columbia crime 
bill (Congressional Record, 1970). (c) The most difficult situation is 
that in which there is a collision between a fireside induction hav- 
ing several of the good properties listed above, and a smattering of 
Social science research that is strong enough to give us pause 
about the fireside inductions, but not strong enough to convince 
us. Thus, the research may not be entirely consistent from one 
investigator to another; or it comes only from the experimental 
laboratory and consequently involves considerable extrapolation 
in the situation-space; or, if a large-scale quantitative nonexperi- 
mental survey, it has the causal-ambiguity and variable-un- 
scrambling difficulties intrinsic to such studies (Meehl, 1969, 
1971b). One hardly knows what to suggest in such collision situa- 
tions except the social scientist's usual “more research is needed.” 


CONCLUSION 


Д Unavoidably the law will continue to rely upon the fireside 
inductions. They should be viewed with that skepticism toward « 
anecdotal evidence and the received belief system that training 


A 
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in the behavioral sciences fosters, but without intellectual arro- 
gance or an animus against fireside inductions in favor of over- 
valued or overinterpreted scientific research. I can summarize my 
position in one not very helpful sentence since nothing stronger or 
more specific can be said shortly: In thinking about law as a mode 
of social control, adopt a healthy skepticism toward the fireside 
inductions, subjecting them to test by statistical methods applied 
to data collected in the field situation; but when a fireside induc- 
tion is held nearly semper, ubique, et ab omnibus a similar skepticism 
should be maintained toward experimental research purporting, 
as generalized, to overthrow it. 
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Three variations of Milgram's experimental test of obedience behavior 
were carried out in Munich, West Germany: Milgram's base-line condi- 


tion, a model variation, and also a third variation which removed experi- 


menter compliance pressures Were performed. Large differences. were 


observed under the three experimental conditions: 85% of the base-line, 
52% of the modeling, and 7% of the “non-pressured” subjects adminis- 
tered all 30 shocks to their immobilized victims. Nearly all subjects were 
completely convinced of the genuineness of the experiment. These and 
Milgram’s published results with American subjects are compared and 
an attempt is made to put the findings into an empirically justified per- 


spective. 


Ever since Milgram reported his findings in 1963 of the “оБе- 
i itizens” in the 


dience” behavior of “average, decent, American © 
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social-psychological laboratories at Yale University, a great many 
people have become even more doubtful about the ability of the 
average person to withstand totalitarian regimes and policies. 
Despite the attempts of many to dismiss Milgram's findings as 
laboratory fictions, an atmosphere of nagging truthfulness con- 
tinued to surround them. Milgram demonstrated that the average: 
person on the street —the same one who rarely comes to the aid 
someone in need, who curiously watches a woman being stab 
to death, who encourages a man to jump from a building—can be 
easily directed to impose a series of electric shocks on an immo- 
bilized victim until he is “unconscious or dead. ” 

For a nation enmeshed in the conflicts of a war in Asia ап 
disorder at home, these results could not be heartening. They only 
added, insofar as they attained popular notice, to the overall pic- 
ture of fear and insecurity. 

Eight years have passed since Milgram reported his fi 
findings. In the meantime, we have all had an opportunity to 
observe their implications. Spontaneous and commanded violence 
have increased considerably since that time. Those of us, however, 
who have wondered whether violence and destructiveness are th 
exclusive property of particular nations at particular times will 
perhaps be interested to read about the potential for violence in a 
nation which has been relatively peaceful and quiet for the past 25 
years. Parne the summer of 1970, the Milgram experiment i 


repeated in Munich, West Germany. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


The subjects were 101 male German citizens, between th 
ages of 19 and 49, all of whom were residents of Munich, West 
Germany, at the time of testing. They were all solicited on a vol 
untary basis from governmental agencies and private indust 
They were randomly assigned to the three experimental соп 
tions. Seven “beatniks,” who were either solicited on the street о! 
obtained through friendship contacts, were also included. 


Experimental Setting 


The experiments were conducted in the center of Munich in a 
gray-stucco, three story building which had been rented and fur- 
nished for this purpose. The building was appropriately adorned 
with a sign reading *Max-Planck-Institute: Research Center for 
Learning Behavior." The second floor was decorated with offic 
furniture, a variety of scientific instruments, plants, etc., in orde. 
to give the feeling of a well-used laboratory situation. 
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Apparatus 


The apparatus consisted of a shock generator, an “electric 
ess Anas 
chair,” several tape recorders, and motion-picture cameras. 


Experimental Conditions 


Three major experimental variations were performed. The 
first was an exact replication of the original Milgram base-line 
condition (1963, 1965a, 1965b), the second a modeling experi- 
ment of the Bandura and Walters (1963) variety, and the third a 
non-pressured modification of the base-line condition. Since the 
base-line condition is essential to all others, it will be described 
first. This will make the presentation of the other experimental 
conditions easier and accentuate their differences more sharply. 
Base-line condition (n — 46). When the subject arrived at the 
laboratory he met a confederate (in reality an accom] lice of the 
experimenter). The Experimenter explained to both of them that 
they had been invited to participate in a memory and learning 
experiment investigating the effects of punishment on learning 
and that one of them would be asked to play the role of the 
Teacher and the other the role of the Student. The issue was 
ostensibly decided by drawing straws; the drawing was actually 
fixed, the real subject becoming the “Теасһег” and the accom- 
plice the “Student.” > 
In an adjoining room, the Teacher helped the Experimenter 
strap the Student into a chair, thus immobilizing him. The Ex- 
perimenter then attached two electrodes which had been smeared 
| with paste to the Student's left arm, explaining that the electrode 
paste was necessary to prevent burns and to insure that the elec- 
tricity would run through his body. eee 

| The Student then received his “instructions from the Ex- 
perimenter. He was told that the Teacher would read him a list of 
word pairs over the intercom system, and his job was to ae 
ize these pairs. The Teacher would then test his memory Dy S E 
ing questions. He was further told that if he answered correct A 
nothing would happen to him, but for every incorrect ваме 
would receive an electric shock as punishment. An eid E 
with four buttons was placed in a comfortable аи unacr un 
left hand; he was instructed to indicate his answers by pressing 
the appropriate button. : 

The Experimetitit and Teacher then entered a иш К 

which contained a shock machine and an answer box. ihe 

i i hine worked and that the 

perimenter explained how the machine hé knows what it 
Teacher was to receive a sample shock “зо that he kno ed 
will be like for the Student.” Two identical electrodes spei; ud 
| on his arm, smeared with paste, the same commentary was give 
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and the Teacher was asked to turn around and look away from the 
shock machine until the sample shock had been administered. 
After this, the Experimenter asked him to estimate the severity of 
the sample shock he received and to orient himself by using the 
designations engraved above and below each of the shock levers. 
There were 30 shock levers, numbered from 1 to 30 and with volt- 
age designations ranging from 15 to 450 volts at 15-volt intervals. 
Beneath the levers were orientation engravings which read 
“Mild,” “Moderate,” “Strong, ” “Very Strong, ” “Severe,” “Dan- 

er,” and “XXX.” The Experimenter read these aloud to the 

eacher and asked for the Teacher's estimate. After giving his 
hee, the Teacher was told he received a 45 volt shock or lever 

The Teacher was then instructed to read the list of word pairs 
and subsequently the test questions into a microphone. The Stu- 
dent's answers appeared automatically in the answer box. If the 
Student gave the correct answer, the Teacher was to say “сог- 
rect," and move on to the next question. If the Student answered 
incorrectly, the Teacher was to say "incorrect," tell him the volt 
level of the punishment he was to receive, throw the shock lever, 
read the correct answer, and move on to the next question. Each 
time the Student made a mistake he was to be punished with an 
electric shock. The punishments were to increase by 15 volts for 
each error. The Teacher was told that he was not allowed to use 
a shock lever twice or to skip forwards or backwards. 

During the experiment, if the Teacher obeyed and read the 
questions in order and punished errors with increasingly more in- 
tensive shocks, he heard grunts and exclamations between 75 and 
150 volts; surprised and painful cries between 165 and 230 volts; 
furious protests and painful pleas between 245 and 300 volts; 
desperate screams, moaning, sobbing, and searching pleas be- 
tween 315 and 375 volts. Between 390 and 450 volts there was 
silence; the Student neither answered the questions nor respond 
when punished. The Teacher was instructed to regard silence. 
after 10 seconds as an incorrect answer and to punish it. 

The screams and protests of the Student were pre-recorded 
on tape and automatically released in sequence each time the 
Teacher pressed a shock lever. The Student's answers were pre- 
arranged so that a ratio of 2-1/2 to 1 existed between correct and 
incorrect answers. 

Modeling delegitimization (п = 25). This condition was identical 
to the base-line condition in every respect except that the subject 
was given an observational experience before being asked to part- 
ticipate in the experiment. This condition focuses attention on the 

behavioral observations the subject makes and attempts to assess 
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their impact on his behavior when he becomes the Teacher. 

Upon arrival at the laboratory the subject was told by the 
secretary that there had been an unexpected delay and that while 
he completed a brief questionnaire, she would inquire about how 
long the delay would be. When she returned a few minutes later, 
she told the subject that he could observe the experiment and 
should use the opportunity to familiarize himself with it, but to 
remain quiet and not to interfere in any way. She led him into the 
shock machine room and showed him his seat. The Experimenter 
motioned to him to be silent. Another person, playing the role of 
a Teacher, was sitting at the shock machine. 

The Teacher; (also an accomplice) read questions into a 
microphone. When he administered shocks for wrong answers, 
cries (ао pre-recorded with a second voice) could be heard from 
the next room. After witnessing three punishments, the Teacher; 

rotested, refused to continue, attacked the Experimenter verbal- 

y, and again refused to continue, initiating the following ex- 
change: 

Т: He [the Student] says I should stop! 

E : Continue! 

Тз: But he said he wants to stop! 

E : It's important for the experiment that you continue. 
The Teacher read several more questions and administered two 
more shocks, presumably the thirteenth and fourteenth. The 
Student, screamed in pain, precipitating this exchange: 

Ts: I’m not going on. This is torture! 

E : It is important for the experiment that you continue. 

Tz: No. 

E : The experiment demands that you continue! 

Тг: The experiment! Who are you anyway? Are you а member of Max- 

Planck-Institute? 

E : No. 

Тг: Are you a student? 

E : Yes. 

T»: Is this experiment being supervised? 

E : No. 

Ts: Then I’m not continuing. 

E : You have no other choice! You must continue! 

T»: Of course I have another choice. I can leave. [He picks up his jacket 

and goes to the door.] 


E : All right. [The Experimenter throws a switch turning off the shock 
machine, tells the subject he will be right back, and leaves the room 
with the Теасһегз.] 
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The Experimenter returned a few minutes later, asked the subject 
to come with him to the waiting room and to remain seated until 
another person arrives who is also to participate in the experiment. 
A few minutes later they were joined by a second person (the same 
accomplice as in the base-line condition). From this point the 
experimental procedure was identical with that of the first. 

If the real subject refused to participate as Student in the 
experiment from the very beginning or just before the straws were 
to be drawn, the Experimenter said to the accomplice: “This 
gentleman just had the opportunity to observe the experiment and 
therefore already knows that the Student is punished with electric 
shocks when he makes mistakes on the learning task. Would you 

ossibly be willing to take over the Student 's role since your col- 
eague would prefer not to?” The accomplice agreed and the ex- 
periment continued. 

Self-decision condition (n = 30). Two differences of behavior on 
the part of the Experimenter distinguish the self-decision from the 
base-line condition. First, after the experimenter gave the Teacher 
the standard instructions, he added: ‘‘Naturally, as Teacher, you 
may decide the speed with which you read the word pairs and ask 
the questions, however you feel it will be most effective. Also, as 
Teacher, it’s up to you to decide if and how much you punish the Student. 
The goal of the experiment remains, however, and that is for the 
Student to learn the word pairs perfectly and not make any errors 
in answering the test questions. You have complete freedom of 
decision. I am only here to handle technical questions or to correct 
you if you make a technical error." 

The second difference was that whereas in conditions I and II 
the Experimenter gave the Teacher a command to continue if he 
protested or hesitated during the experiment, in the self-decision 
condition all questions from the Teacher dealing with pain, dan- 
ger, protest, and whether it was safe or appropriate to continue 
were answered with: “Аѕ I said before, it’s your decision. You аге 
the Teacher. I’m just here to correct you for technical errors." If 
the Teacher asked whether he might continue with the experiment 
without punishing the Student for mistakes, the Experimenter 
said: “No, that is not possible. That would greatly alter the ex- 
perimental conditions and would force us to end the experiment. d 


RESULTS 


Figure 1 shows that the behavior of the three experimental 
groups was dramatically different. Eighty-five percent of the base- 
line subjects, 5276 of the modeling delegitimization subjects, ап 
only 796 of the self-decision subjects pressed all 30 shock levers- 
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FIGURE 1 
i Cumulative percentage graph showing the percentage of subjects who 
MEI ME the experiment according to how many shocks they administered to 
actim. 
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The curves also show substantial differences among the experi- 
mental groups with regard to when they refused to continue. The 
self-decision subjects began their defiance very early, so that at the 
midpoint of the experiment one-half of them had already stopped. 
In the modeling-delegitimization and base-line conditions, less 
than 5096 of the subjects stopped at all. The overwhelming per- 
centage of those who did, stopped during the second half of the 
experiment. 

In assessing the impact of the modeling condition on defiance 
behavior it is important to note that the defiance percentage of 
4896 also includes that percentage of subjects, namely 15%, who 
would have stopped anyway, even if they had not had a modeling 
experience. The base-line defiance rate in this study was 15%; 
therefore a pure defiance rate for the modeling delegitimization con- 
dition might be only 33%. 


Questionnaire Results 


A social-psychological experiment of this kind rests or falls 
with its credibility. If the subject is not convinced that the ex- 
periment is genuine, his behavior is less interesting. Following the 
experiment, each subject was interviewed for 45 to 60 minutes. A 
questionnaire was given during this time to assess the subject's 
perceptions of what he had experienced and his reactions to it. 
Four of the questions contained in the questionnaire bear directly 
on the credibility issue. 

‚ Question 1: “То what degree were you convinced that the ex- 
periment was genuine?" Ninety-four out of 101 subjects said they 
were 100% convinced that the experiment was genuine. Of the 
remaining 7, 6 had some doubts but were still generally con- 
vinced. Only one subject was positive that the entire experiment 
was a hoax. 

f Question 2: “Do you feel that the Student suffered and was in 
pain? If so, do you feel his pain was intense, moderate or mild?” 
Only 7 subjects felt that the Student did not experience any pain 
at all; six out of the 7 were defiant and terminated the experiment 
very early, so that they either never heard any cries of pain ОГ 
heard only the initial grunts. The other 94 subjects stated that 
they thought that the Student had experienced pain: 70 felt that 
the pain was strong, 20 that it was moderate, and 4 that it was 
mild. 

Question 10: “Would you be willing to assume the role of the 
Student in a subsequent experiment?” Out of 101 subjects, only 
were willing to be the Student in a subsequent experiment. 
overwhelming majority made it clear that they were not willing 10 
expose themselves to the pain and danger which their Students 
had experienced. 
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Questions 13a and b. (Asked of those who gave 26 or more 
shocks): “You probably remember that at the close of the experi- 
ment the Student didn't answer questions any more, and when 
you punished him, he did not scream or protest. How do you ex- 
plain that? In your opinion, what effect did the shocks have on 
him?” (Asked of those who gave up to 26 shocks): “What effect 
do you feel the shocks had on the Student physically and emotion- 
ally?" Twenty-six subjects said they thought that the Student was 
either dead or might have died. Twenty-three thought he was un- 
conscious; 5 felt he would be damaged in some way; 36 felt he had 
experienced severe pain but was all right; and 9 thought that he 
was just fine. Two persons did not answer the question. 

It is very clear from the above data that the subjects were con- 
vinced of the genuineness of the experiment even though some 
were suspicious at first and others still felt that “the Max Planck 
Institute wouldn't let something like that happen.” Whatever dis- 
crepancies did exist between their expectations when they came, 
their experiences during the experiment, and their defenses and 
hopes after it was over, they were fully convinced that a man had 
suffered considerably—some even that he might be unconscious or 
dead. It should also be pointed out that the subjects’ estimates of 
the consequences for the Student correlate relatively well with the 
number of shocks given and therefore the number of screams 
heard: the more shocks given, the more severe the estimates. 


Obedience in Germany and the United States 


Milgram reported a 65% obedience rate in the base-line con- 
dition (№ = 40) for his adult, male, New Haven, Connecticut 
sample (1963). The Munich sample appears to parallel Milgram s 
on sociological variables. The obedience rate in Munich was 85%, 
a statistically nonsignificant difference (x^ = 3.53, .05 < p < .10). 
It should be remembered that the Munich sample also included a 
small subgroup of 7 “beatniks” or “hippies,” all of whom were 
run in the base-line condition; of this subgroup, 6 threw all 30 
levers. 


WuatT WE DID LEARN FROM THIS EXPERIMENT 


None of the laboratory experiments, neither those performed 
in the United States nor those in Germany, were successful in 
achieving a 10096 defiance rate. There were always some subjects 
who pressed all 30 shock levers, no matter how much encourage- 
ment they received from confederates to stop; even if the Experi- 
menter left the room or gave instructions via a telephone, or if the 
Experimenter never appeared and the instructions were delivered 
With a tape recorder, or when the Experimenter explicitly stated 
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that, "It's completely up to you whether you punish the student 
or not." Obedience percentages vary from 7% to over 30% under 
diluted and noncoercive conditions (Milgram, 1965b). 

Perhaps more striking than the above observation is the fact 
that there were virtually no people who refused on principle to 
administer any shocks at all to the victim. In one condition or 
another a few such cases have arisen. Their combined numbers 
are not worth noting statistically. The overwhelming majority of 
all subjects in all experimental conditions administered a suffici- 
ent number of shocks so that at least several grunts and cries of 
pain were heard. The number of shocks administered by those 
subjects who eventually refused to continue seems to be directly 
proportional to the coercive, verbal, and situational pressures 
brought to bear upon them. The greater the pressure, the greater 
the number of shocks administered. 

The actual pressures which were brought to bear on a subject 
during the experiment are relatively mild when compared to the 
usual military, war, business, or family situation (Mantell, 1970). 
The Experimenter had no threats at his disposal which could in 
any way have impaired or imperiled the individual's physical 
well-being or the security of his family, job, community prestige, 
or his peer relationships. It is clear that the ethical principles and 
legal restrictions surrounding laboratory research prohibit the 
use or threat of physical violence, social ostracism, or any other 
form of real intimidation. Nevertheless, it is exactly these condi- 
tions of threat and intimidation and abuse or the possibility of 
personal advantage and gain which we would normally expect to 
surround behavior of this kind. In the absence of threat and the 
possibility of personal gain, we are hard pressed to find adequate 
explanations for the behavior observed in this experiment. 

It would seem that nearly everyone is willing to commit acts 
of aggression against other people. The differences which appear 
in their behavior have less to do with whether they will hurt 
others or not, but rather under what conditions. The conditions 
are the primary issue. Why, how much, and with what conse- 
quences are secondary concerns. 

The many experimental variations described by Milgram 
and the few described here all involve situational variations. They 
differ from one another primarily in the intensity of destructive 
behavior produced or released. АП the experimental variations 
share several disturbing features, which makes the results they 
achieved all the more difficult to understand. Every experiment 
was basically preposterous. While one might expect a person to 
agree that the study of the effects of punishment on learning 1$ 
worthwhile, the entire experimental procedure from beginning to 
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end could make no sense at all, even to the layman. A person is 
strapped to a chair and immobilized and is explicitly told that he 
is going to be exposed to extremely painful electric shocks. Paste 
is smeared on his arm to allow the electricity to flow freely through 
his body. A frightening shock machine stands ready to do the job. 
The subject is told to use it to administer shocks even in the ex- 
tremely painful and dangerous range. The task that the student 
is to learn is evidently impossible. He can’t learn it in such a 
short space of time. (Many subjects made this point.) No one 
could learn it. The victim screams and protests in pain, pleads to 
be freed, and finally falls silent. But the experiment must proceed 
anyway. This experiment becomes more incredulous and sense- 
less the further it is carried. It disqualifies and delegitimizes itself. 
It can only show how much pain one person will impose on an- 
other. (Many subjects made this point too.) And yet, the subjects 
carry on. It is the secondary type of manipulation—in instruction, 
in relative coerciveness, in the behavior of the Experimenter— 
which decides how far they go. К К 

That is at once the beauty and tragedy of this experiment. It 
proves that the most banal and superficial of rationales is perhaps 
not even necessary, but surely is enough to produce destructive 
behavior in human beings. We thought we had learned this from 
our history books; perhaps now we have learned it in the labora- 
tory. 


COMMENTARY 


It is clear from Milgram's work that the physical sening is 
not a critical issue in this experiment. It is not necessary t F a 
prestigeful institution sponsor and house the experiment m order 
that people follow directions and torture fellow human beings. 
When M ilgram moved his laboratory to a “three-room office suite 
in a somewhat rundown commercial building” in оиа 
Bridgeport and the subjects were told that “we are a priyate am 
conducting research for industry,” Milgram found that nip 
the Bridgeport subjects delivered the maximum shock versus 65% 
in the corresponding condition at Yale ( 1965a). E 

The physical presence of a commanding peron i si 
critical, for in his absence only 23% of Milgram's subjec n 
pleted the shock series. However, the legitimacy of the ORTER 
118 person as a respected authority figure is of consi es y К 
gravity. In our modeling delegitimization condition, о 
Subjects completed the experiment after witnessing о a 
Jéct reduce the Experimenter from the prestigious тае 
Professor to the level of a student working without superv А 
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We also know from Milgram's work that by bringing the 
“victim” physically closer to the subjects, more of them eventually 
break off the experiment. However, even in Milgram's touch- 
proximity condition in which the subject had to forcibly hold the 
victim's hand on a shock plate in order to administer the shocks, 
3096 of the subjects gave the maximum punishment. 

Finally, Milgram has also shown that group pressure can 
lead to greater defiance. When the subject worked with two con- 
federates (actually accomplices of the Experimenter) and they 
refused to continue, one at shock No. 10 and the other at shock 
No. 14, only 15% of the subjects completed the experiment. 

There is very little in the literature beyond this that we 
really know. There is a great deal of speculation about the dynam- 
ics of the experiment, where the authority is located, how it 
operates, how and when and why one submits to it, that it is 
legitimate, that responsibility is transfered to it, that “the good 
citizen" becomes enmeshed in a perfidious situation from which 
he cannot extricate himself, and much more. While speculation is 
understandable and desirable in the face of dramatic and depress- 
ing events, an attempt should also be made to investigate more 
carefully the hypotheses posed. 
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| What attitudinal and cognitive factors prompt an individual to participate 

in protests designed to change government policy? This study ound that 
participants in a large-scale anti-Vietnam war demonstration believed that 
a good citizen should play an active role in the political process. They also 
| responded more positively toward ideological than traditional U.S. sym- 
bols, were oriented toward the international rather than national political 
system, and were concerned more with humanity in general than with any 
particular political system. Nonstudent protestors leaned toward socialism 


and America's Populist traditions and felt less politically efficacious than 
student demonstrators. 


It would be an understatement to say that U.S. participation 


in the war in Vietnam has created a grea 
in the United States (and throughout the world, for that matter). 


The characteristics and beliefs of those protesting America’s 
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Asian policies have also been the subject of heated debate. Are 
war protestors a lunatic fringe bent on destroying the entire polit- 
ical system and spearheading a revolution, as some commenta- 
tors, for example, maintain? Or are their demands and goals 
much more limited? Are all demonstrators bearded college stu- 
dents (except for the co-eds involved), or are older citizens also 
participating in large numbers? 

Social scientists have thus far been able to provide little 
empirical evidence which might serve as an antidote to the fre- 
quently wild speculations of various political pundits. Most 
studies of political activism in the United States have examined 
small groups of persons concerned with local, on-campus issues 
and have concentrated on the family backgrounds and psycho- 
logical makeup of these activists (Sampson, 1967; Haan, Smith, 
& Block, 1968). The present research has a two-fold purpose. It 
seeks, first, to broaden our notions of protestors by examining the 
political attitudes and socio-economic characteristics of those 
involved in a heterogeneous, large-scale protest—the anti-Viet- 
nam war rally held in Washington, D.C., on October 21, 1967. It 
was designed also to provide exploratory data on the way in which 
an individual's feelings about his nation might affect his political 
actions. 


ТНЕ LINK BETWEEN NATIONALISM 
AND POLITICAL PROTEST 


Our original research design was based on the expectation 

that the behavior of antiwar demonstrators could be understood 
in terms of nationalistic attitudes. We thought that an individual 
would be likely to participate in a nationally-oriented political 
protest movement: (a) when he felt a great deal of very general, 
positive affect for his nation, identified strongly with it; (b) when 
such affect was directed mainly toward symbols representing the 
political ideology upon which he believed the nation was founded 
rather than toward such traditional, repeatedly-conditioned sym- 
bols as the flag and national anthem; (c) when he perceived that 
the way the national system presently operated diverged from his 
ideal conceptions of how it should be organized and what its pul 
pose should be; and finally (d) when his “national role" was 
highly salient for him and included active participation in the 
political process in its definition. 

The way in which points (a) and (c) might affect political 
protest is fairly obvious. High positive affect generates the neces- 
sary concern, and the perception of a discrepancy between current 
and ideal system-functioning provides the needed dissatisfaction 
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to make political action possible. Points (b) and (d) require 
somewhat more explanation. For an individual actively to oppose 
government policy when this means challenging the legitimated 
symbols of authority in the nation, he must have a fairly abstract 
set of criteria by which he judges the operation of the national 
system. These can only be provided by a political ideology. We do 
not mean here a well worked out and fairly self-contained ideology 
such as Marxism, but one, for example, which conceives of the 
U.S. in terms of such concepts as *representative democracy” and 
“freedom of speech.” Individuals of this sort should, in the present 
case, feel a great deal of positive affect for ideological symbols like 
the Bill of Rights; such ideology-free symbols as the flag and na- 
tional anthem should hold less appeal for them. Conversely, those 
most attached to the latter type of symbols should be much less 
likely to engage in political activity, because their symbolic com- 
mitment is value free. It generates a blanket endorsement of 
national functioning rather than a critical approach based on 
careful scrutiny of the nation’s course. i х 

It turned out, however, that any conceptualization of the link 
between individual nationalism and nationally-oriented political 
action is inadequate to encompass the present case, primarily be- 
cause protestors were oriented more toward the international 
than the national system and were more concerned with the war's 
impact on individuals than its effects on U.S. society. A national- 
ism framework would have been more apt, perhaps, fora study of 
white participants in the civil rights movement or for any situa- 
tion in which individuals are protesting a government policy 
which does not directly affect them but affects fellow nationals with 
whom they sympathize. Nevertheless, a brief review of our con- 
ceptual scheme is necessary to understand why particular types 
of questions were included in this survey and to indicate the direc- 


tion of our thinking. 


The National Role 
e was first introduced in a some- 


The concept of national rol 
what different Sent by Katz, Kelman, and Flacks (1964). Ac- 
duals play many different roles 


cording to these authors, indivi і 

concurrently—husband, father, banker, intellectual, and so on. 
One of these roles—which varies in saliency from one person to 
the next and from one time period to the next—is the “national 


role," an individual's conceptualization of his relationship to the 
political system. In the U.S., this role undergoes a marked in- 
crease in saliency for most people on election day and at income 
tax time. Some individuals—probably most political activists— 
are almost continually conscious of their national role, even when 
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external role performance pressures are absent. 

Individual conceptions of the national role may also vary with 
the specific characteristics connected to it. Some citizens, for in- 
stance, may believe the following do’s comprise the national role: 
be informed about current events, work to change policies with 
which one disagrees, be involved in political activities. Most polit- 
ical activists of both the right and the left probably fall within this 
category. Others play down these particular traits and instead 
stress buying savings bonds, being law abiding, and volunteering 
to fight in wars in which the nation is involved. Such individuals 
are likely to be politically passive or apathetic. 


Research Objectives 


The present research was not designed to test any specific 
hypotheses about the four aspects of nationalism listed above, 
especially since we could find no previous work on the subject 
which takes this particular approach and from which, therefore, 
testable hypotheses could be derived. We felt it likely that the 
Washington demonstrators would stress political action aspects of 
the national role and would react more positively toward Ameri- 
ca’s ideological base than toward its traditional symbols; but 
by-and-large this conceptualization was used simply as a frame- 
work within which some of the attitudes of the protestors could 
be examined. We felt, first, that such an examination would itself 
generate hypotheses for future research and would permit a clari- 
fication of some of the processes discussed above. And, too, we felt 
that “naked empiricism” was desirable here because of the con- 


troversy swirling around the alleged characteristics of the protest- 
prone citizen. 


STUDYING THE DEMONSTRATORS 


„The Washington demonstration was designed to attract 
radicals. bent on storming the Pentagon and liberals interested 
merely in marching there with picket signs, students and non- 
students, young and old. According to press reports, between 
50- and 300-thousand persons participated. Logistic considera- 
tions made it impossible to administer questionnaires or conduct 
interviews in Washington itself; instead, protestors leaving for the 
demonstration from Chicago were studied. We selected this grouP 
because we felt that a large urban center would send a contingent 
that mirrored the diversity that would be present at the actua 
demonstration. Almost all the demonstrators from Chicago went 
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to Washington on busses and train coaches chartered by the Chi- 
cago Peace Council (CPC). Questionnaires were distributed on 
all these vehicles about two hours after they left Chicago. We 
administered the instrument at this time because we wanted to 
examine the views of the participants at a time as close as possible 
to their involvement in the protest, but in a relatively relaxed 
atmosphere in which they would have sufficient time and calm to 
answer the questions carefully. In this way, we hoped to tap the 
attitudes brought /o the demonstration (in contrast with previous 
studies of campus activists in which attitudes were typically 
assessed after the protests in question had occurred). The particu- 
lar research strategy used and, most importantly, the techniques 
employed to gain rapport with demonstration organizers and 
demonstrators themselves are discussed in detail in Peele and 
Morse (1969). 

Over 90% of those traveling to Washington under CPC aus- 
pices returned the questionnaire (V = 410). The 14-page form 
took about 40 minutes to complete and contained various types of 
attitude questions as well as questions on socio-economic back- 
ground and organizational memberships. 


BACKGROUND CHARACTERISTICS OF DEMONSTRATORS 


As outlined above, our main object in this paper is to get 
some idea of the national role conceptions and national feelings 
of antiwar protestors. We shall pay particular attention to the 
attitudinal homogeneity or diversity of the protestors. Are non- 
student demonstrators, for instance, propelled by a somewhat 
different ideological stance than student demonstrators? Finally, 
where possible we shall examine the ways in which the national 
role conceptions and feelings of demonstrators differ from those 
of nondemonstrators. Before doing so it will be useful to examine 
the backgrounds of our political activists. 


Above Average Educationally, Economically. . - 


Fifty-nine percent of the total sample of demonstrators were 
males; almost all were white (96%); their modal age was between 
19 and 20 and almost all came from urban backgrounds. Of the 


251 undergraduate and graduate students, we find that over 38% 


were majoring in one of the social sciences—the academic cate- 


gory which enrolled the largest number of protestors. In terms 


of academic aspiration and achievement, 79% of the student 


demonstrators were planning on continuing their education be- 
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yond college. Their mean scholastic average in college was above 
B; twenty-one percent had an А- average or better." 

The student protestors (including an additional 68 high 
school students) came from a relatively high socio-economic back- 
round. For example, 59% of the fathers of the demonstrators and 
32% of their mothers held a degree above the bachelor’s level. In 
line with this, mean level of father’s income was almost $15,000 
(this ignores the probable fact that many of the mothers, with 
their high educational achievement, also earned high incomes); 
and 44% of the fathers were classified as being in professional 
occupations. 

In short, in terms both of educational background and aspir- 
ations and socio-economic characteristics, students participating 
in a large-scale, off-campus demonstration resembled those in- 
volved in on-campus political action as measured by previous 
research efforts. That is, both they and their parents were well 
above average in academic achievement and aspiration. And the 
parents of the demonstrators were also well-off in a material 
sense. (Whether the students will reach this high financial level— 
whether they want to reach it—is perhaps the burning question 
today’s college radicals are asking themselves.) 

What about the 91 nonstudent demonstrators? Here we have | 
a mixed picture—very high educational levels combined with 
varying income levels. More specifically, 84% of the nonstudent 
demonstrators had attended college or graduate or professional 
school, with 71% holding a bachelor's degree or higher. We can | 
get an idea of the quality of the schools they attended by examin- 
ing the selectivity scores assigned the schools by Astin (1965). ( 
Based on а median national selectivity rating of 50, 96% ofthe _ 
four-year institutions the nonstudent demonstrators had at- - 
tended were assigned selectivity scores of above 50. Yet, although _ 
a third of the nonstudent demonstrators earned over $10,000 in 
the previous year, another third earned less than $5000. It seems - 
likely that the nonstudents can be further divided into two distinct” 
groups—those who have just graduated from college or have | 
dropped out of school (and therefore would show low incomes) 
and those who are older and better established. 


: 24 recent study e & Gergen, 1970) suggests that had we conducted 
this survey in 1970, a different pattern might have been found. Gergen ano 
Gergen's survey of more than 5000 students at 39 colleges and universities 
"uou the country indicates that there is a trend for students most cona 
cerned with ending the war to neglect their studies and to be disillusioned about 
attending graduate school. 
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Interestingly enough, many more of the nonstudents than the 
students were females (59% compared with 36%). This can, per- 
haps be accounted for by female nonstudents’ having more free 
time than males in this category. 


Jews Overrepresented. . . 


It would seem, in conclusion, that both subgroups of demon- 
strators were fairly well integrated into society; they were surely 
not fringe elements in terms of educational and socio-economic 
background. But if there is a factor which places them somewhat 
outside middle-class American society, it is religion. The religious 
breakdown for the fathers of the students is 40% Jewish, 10% 
atheist or agnostic, 4% Unitarian or Quaker, 14% Catholic, and 
25% Protestant. Respondents themselves (both students and non- 
students) reported their own religions to be 2596 Jewish, 43% 
atheist or agnostic, and 6% Unitarian or Quaker, with Protestants 
and Catholics only 16 and 9% respectively. Most of the respon- 
dents seem to come, in particular, from Jewish backgrounds. 
According to such writers as Lenski (1961) and Sartre (1948), 
they might be expected to feel somewhat disconnected from and 
critical of the larger society, even when they are a functional part 


of it. 


POLITICAL ACTIVITIES AND ATTITUDES 


nonstudent demonstrators would be 


We might expect that 
than student demonstrators, 


somewhat more radical, politically, than s s 
because for them participation in a political protest of this sort is 
a marked break from the norms prevalent in the suburban com- 
munities in which many of them probably live. For students, on 
the other hand, participating in protest activities receives at least 
moral support from most fellow students. Along certain dimen- 
sions, this is what we find. Both groups of males, for example, 
were asked what they would do if they were drafted. The listed 
alternatives were “‘serve,” “leave the country,” and refuse to 
go." Seventy-eight percent of the nonstudent males said they 
would either leave the country or refuse induction while only 70% 
of the students gave these responses. This difference alone may 
mean little, especially since nonstudents in our eg ur 
usually less likely to be drafted. However, nonstudents a E so 
participated in a larger number of previous civil rights and Viet- 
nam activities than students, and when the specific nature of the 
activities listed by these two groups was coded for radicalism, 
nonstudents scored higher on this measure also. 
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Nonstudents More “Traditionally”? Radical. . . 


There is a good deal of indirect evidence that one segment of 
the nonstudents in our sample is carrying forth a tradition of 
radicalism which probably matured in the 1930s. Respondents 
were asked which political party they usually preferred. A re- 
markably high 75% of the nonstudents indicated that they favored 
one or the other of America’s Socialist parties. Only 39% of the 
students selected this response, while 23% of the students favored 
the Democrats. Consistent with the 1930-Socialist tinge to the 
political attitudes of the nonstudents is their response to an open- 
ended question which asked for their definition of "freedom." 
Responses were coded into seven categories. One category stressed 
that society be so ordered that an individual be permitted to 
achieve his educational, occupational, material, and status ob- 
jectives. Seventeen percent of the nonstudent responses fell here, 
while only 5% of the student responses did. The students were 
much more likely than the non-students to define freedom in pure- 
ly individual terms—as being able to behave as one chooses in 
either an unqualified sense or within limits which protect the 
rights of others. On the whole then, only nonstudents opted for 
the more economically-oriented, structured-society response. 
(These orientational differences of student and nonstudent dem- 
onstrators also emerged from an analysis of the groups’ different 
reactions to national symbols, as we shall see later.) 

As another indicator of political attitudes, respondents were 
asked what course of action the U.S. should follow in Vietnam. 
The six closed-ended responses ranged from immediate unilateral 
withdrawal to intensification of the war against North Vietnam, 
and the answers by the two groups point in the same direction. of 
course responses of both groups of activists fell entirely within 
the three most liberal categories; however, within the sample, uni- 
lateral withdrawal was supported by 64% of the nonstudents and 
only 48% of the students. The students preferred phased with- 
drawal and a general de-escalation of the conflict. 


Political Alienation and Efficacy 


. A series of attitudes which reflects a different sort of radical- 
ism, in the sense of viewing America as thoroughly “rotten,” was 
also included in the protocol respondents filled out. Do protestors 
against the war in Vietnam see the political system as basically 
sound but possessing a few remediable flaws, or do they feel that 
America's problems stem from deep and fundamental inadequa- 
cies in the basic structure of the society? The scale designed to 
assess these orientations contained four 6-point Likert state- 
ments: 


м, 


M———— 
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1. Our problems at home and abroad are caused by basic flaws in Amer- 
ica's political and social institutions. 

2. Our involvement in Vietnam is not linked to our Negro problem at 
home. 

3. America's involvement in Vietnam is a natural outgrowth of our foreign 
policy over the last ten years. 

4. The U.S. cannot deal successfully with the economic and social prob- 
lems of underdeveloped areas until it can provide a better life for Negroes 
and other minority groups at home. 


Where a score of 100 means that all questions on the scale 
were answered with the most alienated response possible (e.g., 
complete agreement with the first, third, and fourth statements 
above and complete disagreement with the second), the total 
sample of protestors obtained a mean score of 75, with 7096 of the 
respondents receiving a score of 70 or higher.) The demonstrators 
as a whole clearly feel that the entire system needs regeneration. 
Again, nonstudents were more radical than their scholastically in- 
volved cohorts; according to this measure, they were significantly 
more alienated from the political system (p < .001). 

Given the pessimistic notions the demonstrators seem to hold 
about America, how optimistic are they that they can change the 
situation? On our political efficacy scale (composed of the follow- 
ing two Likert-scale items: “Protests such as this one will, in the 
long run, cause the government to change its policies and "In 
deciding what to do overseas, the U.S. Government usuall does 
not pay much attention to what the American people think"), this 
population clusters heavily around the middle range. There was 
an even distribution on either side—40% scored between 40 and 
60, where 50 is the midpoint. There is a significant difference 
between students and nonstudents here, too, with the latter feel- 
ing clearly less politically efficacious (p < .025). But, taken all 
together, these data show that the demonstrators still maintain a 
moderate level of optimism about the possibilities of playing a 
part in improving the political set-up. This feeling of hope n 
may be necessary in order to motivate those who disagree wit 


*One must not confuse the results reported for combined scales with hose 
for responses to individual items. Combined scale scores were computed by 
determining the maximum number of points obtainable on each scale, con- 
sidering the number of items answered; the actual answers on these items were 


ivi i ipli 00 in order to 
added together, divided by this erfect score, and multiplied by 10 
yield dm percentage of dd points that were actually obtained. Where 


scores on individual items are reported these are not percentage put Rn 
Scores. When they are given, the range of the permitted scores for the i 
included. 


“The comparisons between subgroups are based on t tests (two-tailed). 
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government policies to actively protest them. Nonparticipating 
dissenters might well show the same political attitudes as the 
activists, but feel much less able to influence national policy. More 
research is clearly needed here. 


NATIONAL ORIENTATION 


An individual engaged in a political protest of this sort may 
be oriented primarily toward his own country or toward the 
larger, interna ional system of which his nation is a part. In other 
words, when he contemplates the effects of specific political events 
he may be concerned with their implications for his own country 
or for the world. Since the overwhelming majority of people spend 
their entire lives within the confines of their own nation, are ex- 
posed mainly to locally-oriented news through the mass media, 
and are conditioned from childhood to respond favorably to na- 
tional symbols, one would expect most Americans (or nationals 
of any country) to be oriented mainly toward their own nation. 

The internationalistic orientation scale measures the respon- 
dent's attachment to the United States vs. his belief that supra- 
national units are more desirable. The two items on this scale 
were: “Thinking of oneself as an American, a Swede and so on is 
an outmoded way of looking at things," and “The United States 
would be better off if it joined with other countries to form a 
single nation." The largest number of respondents are found at 
the mid-point of the scale, with over a quarter scoring between 
40 and 60%. But in this case, the distribution shows a skewing 
toward the internationalism pole, with slightly more than a quar- 
ter of the sample at the 80 or above mark. 


Moral Concern Shown. . . 


The reasons the protestors give for opposing the war can also 
be used to discover the primary locus of their concern. They might 
be against the war because: (a) the war is hurting the U.S. inter- 
nally (“The war is undermining many Americans’ faith in their 
government,” “The resources used to fight the war are more ur- 
gently needed to solve problems at home,” “А great deal of con- 
flict is being generated within the U.S. since people have different 
views about the war,” “American boys are being killed for noth- 
ing”); (b) the war is hurting the U.S. abroad (“The U.S. is alien- 
ating the developing world’ 
abroad"); (c) the war is hindering the world’s chances for achiev- 
ing peace and prosperity (“Іп pursuing this war, the U.S. is рге, 
venting social change where it is urgently needed" and “This маг 
is hurting chances for achieving world peace"); or (d) the war 18 


d. — NE. . 


and “The war hurts America’s image _ 
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offensive for moral reasons (“Innocent people are being killed” 
and “American boys are being killed for nothing”’).” Items (a) and 
(b) can be seen as functional concerns with the U.S.; the first 
internal (FI), the second external (FE). The third (c) is also a 
functional view, but this time involving the whole world (FW), 
while (d) obviously represents the moral viewpoint (M). The pro- 
testors indicated how important each reason for opposing the war 
was to them; the point scores for each category were calculated as 
a percentage of the total possible points for that category (see 
Footnote 3). 


TABLE 1 
PROTESTORS’ SCORES ON OPPOSITION TO WAR SCALES 
Scale Mean S.D. 
Functional-Internal 57 18.5 
Functional-External 41 24.8 
Functional-World 84 19.2 
92 147 


Мога! 
Note.— Highest possible scale score is 100; № ranges from 391 to 399. 


TABLE 2 
PROTESTORS’ SCORES ON FUNCTIONAL-INTERNAL SCALE ITEMS 
Item Mean S.D. 
Concern for Government t 1 
The war is undermining many Americans’ faith in their Я 
government. 3.0 2. 
A great deal of conflict is being generated within the U.S. 14 1.8 
Concern for People 

The resources used to fight the war are more urgently. үн 
needed at home. M 2 


American boys are being killed for nothing. 


Note.—Highest possible item score is 6. Zero ind 
opposition, 6 indicated ‘extremely important reason. 


icated “пої important reason” for 


Table 1 shows that by far the largest amount of concern was 
shown for the moral implications of the war and for its dysfunc- 
ifested little interest 1n 


tional effects on the world. Protestors mani 
rican affairs. However, FI con- 


es. The difference here is ac- 


counted for by a bimodal distributi 
people not caring at all about how t 


*This item was considered appropriate for both the moral and functional- 


internal scales. 
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U.S. to exert influence in the world. Analysis of the FI scale 
shows a similar cavalierness toward the American government, but 
a fairly high interest in the welfare of the American people tends to 
inflate the overall scale score (see Table 2). 


Low Cognitive Commitment. . . 


It is evident that the protestors are very much members of the 
functional system which is the United States (in terms of their 
socio-economic and educational backgrounds). However, their 
cognitive commitments do not show a parallel structuring; instead 
of being oriented toward the national system, the demonstrators 
might be said to consider themselves *'citizens of the world.” 
These data can, though, be explained in another way. They may 
indicate that our respondents are simply not interested in systems 
defined as collections of interconnected institutions, but are in- 
stead directly concerned with the welfare of people, however they 
may be organized politically. Combining all bases of opposition to 
the war which focus on the impact on institutions on the one hand 
and on people on the other, we obtain means of 36 and 86% re- 
spectively. Half of the scale length separates the strength of these 
orientations. 

Do our results show that the protestors have any cognitive 
sense of being nationals? (This question was one of the study’s 
main foci, as the reader will recall.) Tentatively it might seem so, 
for although they feel the American system to be severely flawed 
and although, they are concerned with the welfare of the world’s 
people in general, they still experience some (varying) difficulty, 
according to our internationalistic orientation scale, in conceptu- 
alizing a world without national boundaries. They have some sort 
of identity as Americans however weak this may be. But the data 
reviewed so far also indicate that we should not expect strong posi- 
tive affect toward the U.S. from members of this sample. 


NATIONAL ROLE CONCEPTIONS 


How well defined do the requirements for a good perfor- 
mance of the national role appear to the subjects? Can an individ- 
ual behave in any way he sees fit and still consider himself a good 
citizen? Respondents were given a list of 14 characteristics an 
were asked to circle, on a 7-point scale, how necessary they 
thought it would be for a person to have each particular trait if he 
were to be considered a “воой U.S. citizen." Combining responses 
to the 14 traits, we derived a measure of how much leeway sub- 
jects see in the constraints of the role. Two-thirds of the protestors 
obtain a score of between 30 and 50% (mean score, 36), where 
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100% indicates that all the listed characteristics were considered 
absolutely necessary. Because of the varied nature of the items and 
because they were arbitrarily chosen, we cannot validly deduce 
from this statistic that our respondents conceived of the role re- 
quirements as possessing some moderately rigid structure; they 
may have scored in this area of the scale due to the nature of the 
items used. In other words, conceptions might be highly con- 
strained, but by a different set of role components. What we can 


TABLE 3 
PERCEIVED NECESSITY SCORES FOR SELECTED COMPONENTS OF NATIONAL ROLE 
Role Component Mean S.D. 
Conformity 
be law abiding 2.9 1.9 


always support current policies of government, al- 


though may work to change them if disagree 0.6 19 
support Supreme Court decisions 1.8 1.9 
Traditional Patriotism 
be patriotic 1.8 1.9 
buy U.S. Savings Bonds 0.4 14 
volunteer to fight in war like World War II 1.6 2.0 
become angry when people criticize U.S. 0.3 10 
Political Participation 
be critical in approach to public issues 5.0 15 
be informed about current events 5.0 14 
work to change policies with which disagree 54 13 
be involved in political activities 42 1.8 


Note.— Highest possible item score is 6, indicating that the given trait was considered 


“absolutely necessary.” 
Other items on this scale 
support strikes by labor unions, and refuse t 
N ranges from 371 to 398. 


were: volunteer to fight in a war like the Korean War, 
o fight in wars of any kind. 


see is that the national role is not completely open, that the pro- 
testors do feel certain behaviors are required of an American citi- 
zen and, more importantly, of themselves. $ | 
An examination of the individual scale items provides us with 
a notion of the traits considered necessary for the role and those 
considered superfluous. As Table 3 shows, the respondents believe 
that it is relatively important for an American to be law abiding, 
but do not think it incumbent on a citizen to show any more ex- 
tensive support for the government. Moreover, they clearly reject 
traditional, emotionally-tinged concepts of the patriotic citizen. 
But there is an indication here that, as suggested, an individual’s 
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conceptions of his national role may prompt him to act politically. 
These protestors believe that a good citizen must actively attempt 
to change government policies with which he disagrees—precisely 
the behavior they are manifesting. The case for the importance of 
role conceptions in guiding political behaviors will be strengthened 
if we find that nonactivists, when compared with activists, have 
different role conceptions, ones which stress less active participa- 
tion in the political process. 


A Comparison Group 


There is always the danger that many of the attitudes which 
might seem to differentiate protestors from noninvolved citizens 
may actually be quite common among the general population. Al- 
though a nonparticipating control group was not included in the 
present research, we can get some comparative perspective on the 
data by comparing our results with those obtained in a study con- 
ducted among a random sample of respondents in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, by Delamater, Katz, and Kelman (1967). There are two 
problems which should be kept in mind when making these com- 
parisons. First, since Ann Arbor is a university town, this control 
sample may itself contain respondents who are more liberal than 
most Americans. If this is the case, though, differences are more 
likely to be obscured than emphasized. Second, the related ques- 
tions differ somewhat between the two studies. Nevertheless, 
distinct patterns do emerge—patterns which would most likely 
hold up under the closer scrutiny possible with ideal conditions. 

Proceeding with caution, we note that although a fairly high 
percentage (63.6) of those questioned in Ann Arbor thought that 
a person could be a good American if he criticized the government 
in time of national crisis, the sample still thought that even those. 
who disagree with government policies should generally support 
the government. In response to the question, Some people say 
that a person should go along with whatever his country does, 
even if he disagrees with it. How do you feel about that?,” only 
8.5% of the respondents said that they disagreed with this because 
the government could be wrong. Compare this to the mean score 
of 0.6, out of a possible 6.0, that our protestors obtained on а 
similar question (Item 2, Table 3). When asked specifically 
whether a good American need manifest his loyalty in traditional 
symbolic ways, Ann Arbor respondents were much more likely. 
than the Chicago group to say “уеѕ.” Only 32.6% of the Dela- 
mater et al. sample believed that a person without a рһуз!саи 
disability or religious excuse who did not stand while the national 
anthem was being played could be a good American. When given 

the opportunity to list what a “person ought to do in order to be 
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good American," they also showed a difference from the protes- 
tors by giving formal requirements and by stressing conformity 
to norms, while overlooking almost entirely the need for a critical, 
active approach to public affairs (which played such a major part 
in the role conceptions of the demonstrators). 


Right to Refuse Demands. . . 


While the protestors did have a fairly well-defined conception 
of how a good citizen should behave, they thought that the gov- 
ernment had practically no right actually to demand any behaviors 
from citizens. Respondents were given a list of 11 acts a govern- 
ment might require of a citizen and were asked, on a 7-point scale, 
how right a person would be in refusing each demand. With 100% 
indicating that a person would be absolutely right in refusing all 
11, the demonstration participants received a mean score of 82% 
(№ = 397, S.D. = 14.8). The only individual demand items which 
they looked on with any favor were that a citizen fight a fascist 
dictatorship and that he serve the country for two years in any 
way he chooses. But even with these items, mean responses were 
around four, where six indicates a perfect right to refuse. The Ann 
Arbor respondents were far more responsive to the right of govern- 
ment to enforce demands on citizens. For example, 78.396 of them 
felt that the government should require people to serve in the 
armed forces. This might be compared with the 60% of the pro- 
testors who thought a person would be absolutely right in refusing 
to “fight in a war Congress has declared.” In summary, the pro- 
testors’ definition of a national role stresses vigilance and political 
activity, but they do not feel that anybody ought to be forced to 
play this role. On both these points they seem to differ significant- 
ly from the average American. 


AFFECT TOWARD NATIONAL SYMBOLS 


So far we have been examining the protestors’ cognitive links 
to the U.S. political system. Before examining subgroup differ- 
ences within our sample, we can look briefly at the total ples 
emotional, symbolic feelings about the country. As we indicate А 
some positive affect may be a prerequisite for political action an 
the specific locus of this affect may be crucial in predicting the 
incidence and direction of system-oriented dissatisfaction. The 
last section of the questionnaire listed symbols representing dif- 
ferent aspects of the United States. Mean responses to these, on a 
0-7 scale with 7 indicating very negative feelings and 4 indicating 
affective neutrality, are reproduced in Table 4. 

'The overall mean score, obtained by combining responses to 
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all but two items (‘‘colonialism” and “urban slums,” both uni- 
formly negative), was between 40 and 50, or on the slightly posi- 
tive side of neutral (50 on this 100-point scale). The positive mean 
results from the fact that the respondents hold contradictory atti- 
tudes toward different classes of symbols and these counteract 
each other; indicating that a generalized positive affect is lacking, 


TABLE 4 
AFFECTIVE RESPONSES TO U.S. SYMBOLS 


Symbol Mean S.D. 
1. Congress asan institution 3.8 1.6 
2. President Johnson 6.4 1.0 
3. U.S. participation in World War II 3.1 15 
4. Thomas Jefferson 2.6 1.2 
5. The flag 4.2 1.6 
6. Capitalism 5.0 1.6 
7. Division of powers within government 2.9 1.4 
8. American hard work 4.0 1.6 
9. President Kennedy 2.8 15 

10. Revolutionary war 2.5 13 
11. Presidency 27 1.5 
12. Social Security System 2.8 14 
13. Suburbs 5.0 1.5 
14. John Brown 2.8 14 
15. John D. Rockefeller 5.0 14 
16. Warof 1812 4.6 14 
17. Bill of Rights 1.8 11 
18. Franklin D. Roosevelt 2.9 14 
19. Continental expansion 5.0 1.6 
20. American affluence 4.8 1.6 
21. U.S. participation in U.N. 2.7 1.6 
22. Centralized government 4.0 1.6 
23. Welfare state 3.3 1.6 
24. Pioneers who opened American west 3.4 1.6 
25. Urban slums 6.4 14 
26. Constitution 2.7 1.4 
27. American people 37 1.8 
28. Our representative form of government 3.6 18 
29. The national anthem 4.8 1.6 
30. Colonialism 6.2 13 
31. The “Melting Pot” 32 17 


Note.—Highest possible symbol score is 7, indicating very negative feeling. 


but also, perhaps surprisingly, that the protestors do affirm at 
least some symbols of America. It is more revealing to look at 
responses to different categories of symbols. 

Psychological writings on nationalism place a great deal of 
stress on the repeated conditioning early in life of positive affect 
for the traditional, essentially nonsubstantive, emblems of the 
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nation (see, for example, Horowitz, 1940; Jahoda, 1963a, 1963b; 
and Lawson, 1963). It is by means of evoking these symbols (like 
the flag and the national anthem) that the government seeks to 
mobilize its people during crises. Our sample shows a significant 
immunity to this type of appeal (see Items 5 and 29, Table 4). 
Other symbols of the nation which often produce similar emotion- 
al reactions, but which refer more clearly to the system's ideology 
(such as the constitution) receive much more positive support 
from these left-wing protestors, as predicted. 


Positive to U.S. Liberal Tradition. . . 


As exemplified by the use of George Washington’s (or 
Lenin’s) picture, or by the way the Revolutionary war (or THE 
Revolution) is presented in schools, we can see that historical 
persons and events also act as traditional, emotion-laden symbols. 
Here, too, a selectivity of reaction is evident. Figures and events 
which can be identified with the protestors’ views of America’s 
political philosophy (as Jefferson and the Revolutionary war may 
stand for decentralized democracy in their minds) elicit positive 
responses, and those which are unquestionably opposed to liberal 
ideals (e.g., John D. Rockefeller and the War of 1812) are evalu- 
ated negatively. This can be seen from responses to Items 3, 4, 10, 
14, 15, 16, 19, 24, and 31 in Table 4. Sy 

Likewise, when we examine reactions to institutional sym- 
bols (7, 17), we see that the respondents showed positive attitudes 
toward those directly representing the abstract ideals on which 
the country was originally founded. On the other hand, they 
seemed only neutral toward the more concrete institutions which 
were established in the past to embody these ideals and which are 
functioning today (1, 11, 22, 28). Perhaps this indicates that, as 
Americans, the protestors seek some mooring 1n the traditions of 
the country, and that they have a positive bias toward the country 
which causes them to see it as a basically good force which some- 
how became corrupted. In any case, their marked antipathies 
toward America come out most clearly in their reactions to cur- 
rent characteristics of the nation which have evolved, for the most 
part, independently of the system's ideologies. For example, 
"Congress as an institution” is a direct outgrowth of the constitu- 
tional fathers’ desire to set up a democratic political system in 
which the executive head would not have inordinate power. Ac- 
cordingly, even though “Congress” in all likelihood has unpleas- 
ant associations for the protestors, responses to Item 1 T ee 
extremely negative. In contrast, “American affluence” is an 1 gn 
logically unprescribed historical and social accident. It is rd 
this latter type of symbol that the activists most direct their hos- 
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tility and thereby indicate their feeling of alienation from the on- 
going national system (13, 20, 27). 

We can get a better feel for the extent of this emotional sepa- 
ration, and for its pervasiveness, by looking at reactions to “ће 
American people." One would assume that even those who dis- 
agree with their fellow countrymen would still identify with them 
as their primary group. Yet the protestors are only very slightly 
positive toward those with whom they would seem to share a com- 
mon systemic destiny (27). 

In summary, it seems that these left-wing demonstrators 
resonate more to humanitarian and democratic values than to 
characteristics specific to the nation. It is very plausible to assume 
that our respondents would show the same positive affect toward 
the Declaration of the Rights of Man or the Magna Charta as to 
the Bill of Rights (which, in their minds, may derive none of its 
value from its association with the United States). In this light, 
they may react positively toward the Social Security System and 
FDR (12, 18) purely because of the humanitarian concerns im- 
plicit in these symbols. A symbol that might have tapped this 
hypothesized universalistic sympathy toward the underprivileged 
would be “the Vietnamese people." What would it mean for the 
national role conceptions of a group of individuals if they react 
more positively to the downtrodden of the world than they do to 
their fellow citizens? Of course, we might find some sort of inter- 
action effect operating in which democratic and humanitarian in- 
terests within the nation take primacy over corresponding con- 
cerns for the rest of the world. Thus, we might find more favorable 
responses to "American Indians" than to “Indian peasants.” 


SUBGROUP DIFFERENCES 


In terms of how our protestors responded to national sym- 
bols and how they conceived of their role within the political sys- 
tem, they appear to be a very homogeneous group. A comparison 
of male-female, student-nonstudent, religious and social class 
data reveals few significant subgroup differences. For example, 
only random social class distinctions emerged. 

There were also very few attitudinal differences between male 
and female demonstrators. Those that we did find seem to reflect 
one underlying factor—females in our sample possessed less con- 
crete political information than males. We asked the respondents 
to identify six prominent, contemporary political figures such as 
the Mayor of New York and the Soviet Representative to the UN. 
Women were far less able to give correct answers than men 
.000001). Relative political ignorance may explain why women 
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were more negative toward a historical figure like John Brown 
(p < .01); men perhaps more frequently knew that he was hanged 
for leading an antislavery, guerrilla attack on the U.S. arsenal at 
Harper's Ferry. Less familiárity with current radical ideology 
could also account for the women being more positive toward 
John Е. Kennedy (p < .025), although a more obvious explana- 
tion might be the ex-president's legendary sex appeal. 

The most important subgroup differences which do emerge 
are associated with religious and student-nonstudent distinctions. 
A common ideological opposition to the war and a negative view 
of American society seem to have been superimposed on different 
patterns of early subgroup conditioning in these cases. Thus, 
while the various subgroups take essentially similar stands on the 
war and on the role of a good citizen, major differences occur in 
reactions to U.S. symbols. 


Differences in Early Socialization 


Jewish demonstrators are more negative:toward Congress 
(p < .025), President Johnson (f < .025), President Kennedy 
(p < .05), the presidency (p < .01), and the American people 
(p < .01). This indicates a greater disengagement from American 
society, a result perhaps of weaker symbolic conditioning in child- 
hood. That early cultural conditioning is operating here is sug- 
gested by the fact that Jews are less negative toward the Social 
Security System (p < .05) and toward America’s involvement in 
World War II (p < .01). These results would be predicted from a 
knowledge of the Socialist upbringing of at least the parents of 
many Jewish demonstrators and (for the second finding) from the 
extermination campaign mounted against Jews by the Germans 
during World War II. : ; 

Nonstudent demonstrators, considering their age, are even 
more likely to have had unusual political socialization experiences 
compared with the rest of our sample. We have mentioned the 
1930s-Socialist tinge to the attitudes of the nonstudents (for ex- 
ample, the fact that they were significantly more likely to favor a 
Socialist party). Likewise, the nonstudents thought it more impor- 
tant to support strikes (p « .05) on the question asking respon- 
dents what one had to do in order to be considered a “good citi- 
zen." They also reacted with more negative affect toward capital- 
ism (р < .01) and John D. Rockefeller (p < .05). js 

On the other hand, the nonstudents reacted more positively 
toward what might be termed the Populist trend in American life. 
Thus they were more positive than student demonstrators toward 
John Brown (p « .01), the Constitution (p < .05), and, most 
significantly, the American people (p « .025). This Populist 
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sympathy might also account for the less negative light in which 
they regard slums (р < .01). In summary, while nonstudents are 
more radical in their opposition to the war and in supporting an 
individual’s right to tage all government demands, they are less 
radical in their dissociation from things basically American. 
Hence they appear more positive in their response to the com- 
bined list of traditional U.S. symbols (p « .05). These older dem- 
onstrators seem to want to construct a new America out of the 
country's early, Populist origins (with a dash of 1930s socialism. 
thrown in). Unfortunate! ‚ perhaps due to their past failures at 
political efforts, they feel less able than the younger protestors to 
accomplish their goals. 


NONDEMONSTRATORS 


One assumption underlying our analysis is, of course, that a 
random sample of the American people would react much more 


TABLE 5 
RESPONSES TO SELECTED U.S, SYMBOLS BY THREE SAMPLES OF 
U.S. COLLEGE STUDENTS 


National Sample 
Non-Activists 


Revolutionary war 22 14 
Bill of Rights 18 11 
John F. Kennedy 24 1.5 
U.S. Constitution 20 12 
Thomas Jefferson 2.8 1.1 
President Johnson/ 

President Nixon* 3.5 1.8 


ү Note.—The Chicago sample (№ approx. 300) consists of student demonstrators ex- 
amined іп the present study. The National Sample of Activists (№ approx. 2000) consists 
of those respondents in the study by Gergen and Gergen (1970) who had participated in 
at least опе antiwar demonstration; the National Sample of Non-Activists (V approx. 
2850) consists of those who had not participated in any antiwar activities. 

“Responses of the Chicago Sample to the symbol "President Johnson," of the 
National Samples to the symbol “President Nixon.” 


positively than the demonstrators toward various nonideological 
American symbols. While we did not test this directly, some sug- 
estive evidence is available. In their recent study, Gergen an 
ergen (1970) administered six of the same symbols used in the 
present research to a sample of over 5000 students at 39 randomly 
selected colleges and universities throughout the country. Data 


*We would like to thank Kenneth and M. ing their data 
available to us. * Sonnen for making 
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were obtained from students participating in antiwar demonstra- 
tions and from their non-active counterparts. Comparing our stu- 
dent demonstrators with theirs, we find a slight but consistent 
trend for our group to be more negative toward these symbols of 
America. Moreover, as Table 5 indicates, both groups of demon- 
strators—theirs and ours—reacted more negatively toward these 
symbols than did the Gergens' nondemonstrators. Their survey 
was conducted in 1970—three years after ours. By this time, less 
radical and less politically involved U.S. college students had been 
drawn into antiwar activities (42% of their sample had partici- 
pated in at least one demonstration). Given this fact, the data are 
clearly in line with our assumption. As more people are drawn 
into the antiwar movement one would clearly expect differences 
between activists and others to decrease. Furthermore, had Ger- 
gen and Gergen used symbols which would be expected to (and 
which in our sample did) generate more negative affect (e.g., the 
flag and colonialism), rather than the ideologically-tinted Revo- 
lutionary war, Constitution, Bill of Rights, and Jefferson, this 
pattern would probably have appeared even more distinctly. 


CONCLUSION 


From the varied sorts of information gathered in this study 
we can conclude that our demonstrators seem to have been pro- 
pelled into political action primarily by a humanistic concern 
with the state of the world in general. While they think they per- 
sonally have obligations as citizens of this country, they are not 
as tied into the American national system, psychologically, as are 
most other Americans. The students and nonstudents presented a 
somewhat different picture. Older nonstudent demonstrators, by 
all indications, seem to be continuing a Socialist tradition of pro- 
test which had its heyday in this country during the 1930s. It will 
be interesting, in future work, to examine in more detail the back- 
grounds of these demonstrators. Why, for example, do they con- 
tinue a political style which most of their fellow adherents have 
long since abandoned? 


Because of the demonstrators’ internationalistic rather than 


nationalistic concerns, our conceptualization of the link between 


nationalism and political protest proved inadequate in part. Per- 
haps this framework would even prove faulty in analyzing a purely 
domestic protest like the civil rights movement, for this too has a 
strong humanist thread running through it. Concern with human- 
ity may be a much more important indicator of protest ods eh 
than concern with creating an ideal political system for ones 


fellow citizens. Another possibility is that our ideas about na- 
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tionalism might better describe right-wing protest activities. Fur- 
ther research is surely needed here. 

Even though high positive affect for the nation was not pres- 
ent in this group of activists, the other three nationalism factors 
discussed at the beginning of the paper do appear, on the evidence 
provided by the present case, to have some bearing on political - 
protest. A national role conception which places primary empha- ^ 
sis on a critical and active orientation toward political affairs may 
well push someone into protest activities. Of course, the relation- 
ship between national role conceptions and political protest тау 
also be reversed, with political participation leading to a redefini- 
tion of the national role. Pinpointing the principal direction of this 
mutual influence would be difficult. But in any case the increasing 
occurrence of active political expression in our country, and in 
the world, probably indicates the emergence, for a significant | 
number of nationals, of a relatively new conception of the individ: 
ual's relationship to his nation. 

The protestors were less oriented toward traditional U.S. 
symbols than was a sample of “typical” Americans, as predicted. 
Also as predicted, they were more concerned with ideology and its 
symbolic representations and felt that the United States has 
markedly diverged from the ideals on which it was founded. Ме 
may tentatively conclude that a concern for systemic purpose and - 
a feeling of systemic purpose betrayed are requisites for acting to 
redirect a political system of which an individual is an integral: 
part (at least in the United States, where such purpose is given 
heavy emphasis). 

э АП in all, we still must come to grips with the conditions 
which turn someone's attention toward the wider world, away 
from his national political system. One ready explanation would 
be that members of our sample are simply more cosmopolitan 
than other citizens because of their atypical educational and home 
backgrounds. For instance, most came from large cities; big city 
newspapers are more likely than rural ones to stress the impor- 
tance of international events as they affect the average citizen. The 
academic programs in the highly selective universities the pro- 
testors and their parents attended are also more likely to inculcate 
an outlook that incorporates a recognition of, and a sensitivity 
toward, the different views characteristic of the various nations 0 
the world ( Jennings, 1967). 

The protestors’ tendency to empathize with humanity, how-- 
ever, is probably a much more complex phenomenon resulting 
from the interaction of sociological factors and certain social psy- 
chological forces in their histories. At the present point, we cana 
only guess at the conditions which generate a humanistic concern 
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with others. Flacks (1967), for one, shows that such an orientation 
may be directly transmitted from parents to children. He found 
that student activists were simply carrying into practice the ideals 
their parents had preached (but not acted upon themselves). 
Jennings (1968), on the other hand, looks more toward the pri- 
mary and secondary school systems as political socializing forces. 
On the basis of his examination of the literature and his own re- 
search, he found the family's influence on political dispositions 
and attitudes to be quite moderate. However, he leaves open the 
possibility that very basic political orientations are more sub- 
stantially the results of formative experiences in the home. The 
humanistic concern present among the Washington demonstra- 
tors would seem to be such an orientation. But by means of what 
interaction patterns in the protestors’ households were these 
values concretely communicated to the child? The literature on 
the political implications of child rearing practices does not pro- 
vide clear answers to this question (see Greenstein, 1965). 

While the discussion in the previous paragraph has been 
somewhat afield from the rest of our paper, we feel that the gen- 
eralization to the political arena from the “politics of the home "— 
in terms of authority relationships, communication channels, etc., 
that are found there—would be a profitable line of research for 
psychologists and political scientists. Research perhaps more 
directly relevant for the expansion and clarification of the national 
role framework is the investigation of the role conceptions of other 
groups of Americans, including right-wing protestors, citizens 
who hold similar views to the protestors but who are politically 
inactive, and just plain Americans. 
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Powerlessness, as measured by externality on the 1-Е Scale, was investi- 
gated as an individual difference between college students who take social- 
political action and those who do not. Questionnaires, including Rotter’s 
I-E Scale, measures of social-political activity, and measures of social- 
political views were administered to UCLA undergraduates. For males, 
externality was positively correlated with social-political activity, par- 
ticularly protest activity, and with left-wing views. These correlations 
primarily reflected the externality of left-win: activists and the internality 
of non-left-wing nonactivists. For females, I-E scores were unrelated to 
views or to action. Implications for the meaning of the I-E Scale and the 


nature of student activism were discussed. 


The purpose of this study was to determine whether aliena- 


tion, in the sense of powerlessness, differentiates between college 


students who take social-political action and those who do not. 


Closely related is the question of whether powerlessness is associ- 
ated with activism per se, ог whether it is related to social-political 
views, or to certain combinations of views and action. 


Я 1This research was supported by ап NIMH Predoctoral Research Fellow- 
Ship to the first author and by funds from the University Research Committee, 
UCLA. Data analysis was conducted with the support of the facilities of the 
UCLA Campus Computing Network. 
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Activism and Political Views 


In many recent studies of student activism, individual dif. 
ferences related to activism have been confounded with difference 
in social-political views. In some studies liberal or radical left 
activists" have not been compared to other groups (Keniston, 
1968), or they have been compared to a cross-section of students 
with variable political views (Flacks, 1967; Watts & Whittaker, 
1966). These studies raise two issues about the attributes found 
characteristic of the-activists. First, they may be related primaril 
to activists’ unique political views, not to their activism per se. 
Second, they may be related to activism, but only within certain 
political groups; that is, certain combinations of action and views, 
rather than action alone, may be crucial. In order to identify char- 
acteristics that differentiate actors from nonactors independently 
of social-political position, it is necessary to include active and 
nonactive groups of more than one political position. Kerpelman 
(1969) included the necessary groups, and he clearly distin- 
guished correlates of activism (e.g., intelligence) from those of 
political position (e.g., concern about gaining respect). [ 

Types of action as well as the viewpoints expressed in the ac- 


Alienation, Powerlessness, and Activism 


There is a recurrent argument in the literature on activism 
that left-wing, activist students, unlike hippie drop outs, are not 
truly alienated from or discontinuous with traditional socie 
Alienation, of course, has diverse connotations (Seeman, 1959) 
and there are several senses in which it is argued that left-wing 
activists are not alienated. Their action is seen as basically con- 
tinuous with the teaching of their liberal parents (Block, 1968; 
Block, Haan, & Smith, 1968; Flacks, 1967; Keniston, 1967; 
Watts, Lynch, & Whittaker, 1969) and with traditional “core 
values” held by the society (Keniston, 1968). However, our pres- 
ent interest is in alienation in the sense of powerlessness (Seeman, 
1959) as a possible correlate of activism. Powerlessness refers to 
one’s feeling that he has little control over his fate. Left-wing 


Р ?The terms right and left will be used here to indicate roughly relative posi- 
tions; subjects on the right in one study might be quite different from those on 
the right in another. 
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activists are sometimes described as quite the opposite of power- 
less; they are seen as participating in primarily instrumental 
activity, out of an optimistic assessment of their chances for suc- 
cess (Keniston, 1967; Watts et al., 1969). 

External locus of control or extérnality is often used synony- 
mously with powerlessness (Ransford, 1968; Rotter, 1966; See- 
man, 1963; Seeman & Evans, 1962). Externality measures the 
belief that outcomes and events are the consequences of luck or 
fate; in contrast, internal locus of control or internality signifies 
the belief that events are contingent on one's own behavior (Rot- 
ter, 1966). The most commonly used measure of locus of control 
for adults is the Internal-External scale (I-E) developed by Rotter 
(1966). It consists of 23 forced choice items, each with an internal 
and an external alternative matched for social desirability, and 
six filler items. : 

It is widely assumed that externality, like powerlessness, is 
associated with a generalized passivity, while internality is asso- 
ciated with taking action to reach desired goals. This follows from 
Rotter's social learning theory (Rotter, 1954), which includes the 
conceptual framework for the I-E scale. Social learning theory 
states that the probability of a given response 1s increased after 
positive reinforcement only when the reward is experienced as 
contingent on the response. Internality is a generalized expectan- 
cy of such contingency, and, thus, it should be associated with 
goal seeking behaviors. l А "TE n 

There is evidence supporting the idea that internality is posi- 
tively associated with a propensity to take action to reach goals. 
Highly internal subjects are unusually likely to gather and re- 
member information relevant to im ae their situation (See- 
man, 1963; Seeman & Evans, 1962). ey also have nel 
success at persuading others to adopt their viewpoint ( epe 
1965) and at quitting smoking within a specified time after A 
hearing and believing the зра General's report on smoking 

& Werner, . : 6 : 
Eco there is widely quoted evidence that internality 
is positively correlated with action to accomplish ч ШОШ) 
social-political goals. Among students at a southern black college, 
the more internal subjects more often committed themselves to 
future civil rights action and to greater degrees of ed 
(Gore & Rotter, 1963). Similarly, southern black students "sb 
had actually participated in civil гї hts action were unusually 
internal (Strickland, 1965). The correlations in these studies neu 
not large, on an absolute basis; however, correlations throughout 


the literature on activism tend to be quite low. Я à 
There are reasons to question both the theoretical necessity 
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of the argument that those who feel more powerful will be more 
likely to act and the generality of the results that support the argu- 
ment. As to the generality of the research, both studies that found 
internality correlated with social-political action included only 
black subjects (Gore & Rotter, 1963; Strickland, 1965). Results 
about locus of control should not be generalized from black to 
white subjects without great care (Gurin, Gurin, Lao, & Beattie, 
1969; Lefcourt & Ladwig, 1965). Furthermore, in the two studies, 
the actors themselves were part of the group that the action was 
intended to aid. In contrast, recent activism among northern 
white students often has the primary goal of aiding groups to 
which the actors do not belong." Most theory and research about 
locus of control has dealt with situations in which subjects’ own 
rewards were clearly at stake, and predictions of a positive corre- 
lation between internality and activism may apply mostly to such 
situations. 

Not only is it difficult to generalize from past research, but 
also there are theoretical arguments that internality is not in fact 
associated with activism among left-wing white students and that 
instead these students experience a great deal of powerlessness. 
Block et al. (1968) described left-wing student activists as adopt- 
ing an existential stance in the face of their perception of an un- 
certain, unresponsive world. They turn to the existential act of 
taking a stand and fighting for it as a way to create meaning in 
their lives. Although the authors do not draw it out, the implica- 
tion of their description is that student activists act in defiance 
of pessimism rather than from an optimistic sense of power. Their 
action is primarily expressive, rather than instrumental goal seek- 
ing. The idea that activism can stem from an alienated sense of 
despair appears throughout the sociological literature on political 
extremism (Kornhauser, 1959; Ransford, 1968). This literature 
suggests that to the extent that powerlessness is the impetus, the 
resulting social-political action will be expressive, defiant, and 
often violent. 

‹ There is another line of argument which suggests that activ- 
ists may be relatively external. Їп a variety of settings, highly ex- 
ternal subjects have been found to prefer high risk options with 
low probability of success, high probability of loss, and high po- 
tential payoff (Highbee & Streufert, 1969; Liverant & Scodel, 
1960; Rothenberg, 1968). By analogy, externality might predict 


E Ыы 1 foi -ji 
Я This is most true when racism or ће war are the targets of the activism; it 
is less true when student power is the issue or when student draft deferments 
are threatened. 
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a preference for the lofty goals, the dangers of loss, and the low 
probability of success that characterize much social-political 
action. In contrast, highly internal subjects prefer low risk alter- 
natives with a greater probability of success but lower potential 
gain. In this analysis, the emphasis is placed on the activist as a 
person who acts in spite of a low probability of success, possibly 
in an expressive rather than an instrumental way. In contrast, the 
prediction of a correlation between internality and action empha- 
sizes the activist as a person who takes moderate or low risks to 
achieve goals that are reasonably assumed to be contingent on his 
behavior. It should be noted that although evidence that external- 
ity is associated with high risk preference is widely quoted, it is 
controversial (Baron, 1968; Lefcourt & Steffy, 1970; Littig, 1962; 
Strickland, Lewicki, & Katz, 1966). 

Several studies which have been little emphasized in the 
literature provide evidence in support of our hesitation in accept- 
ing the popular assumption that internality or low alienation facil- 
itates social-political action. Among northern white college stu- 
dents, the expected relationship between internality and petition 
signing was not found (Rotter, 1966). Erbe (1964) reported that 
when control for certain demographic variables was introduced, 
an initial correlation between political participation and a low 
score on the Dean Alienation Scale was removed. Left-wing 
activists were higher than other students on Srole's Scale of 
Anomie, a measure of feelings of futility (Watts et al., 1969). 


Powerlessness and Social- Political Views 

If locus of control were found to differentiate between those 
who take social-political action and those who do not, it would not 
be possible to attribute this to a relationship between locus of 
control and activism рег se, unless differences 1n social-political 
views were considered. This is a case of the general requirement 
that in order to study activism the influence of differences in 
social-political views must be removed. | 

However, differences in views have generally not been taken 
into account in studies of the I-E scale and activism (Gore & Rev 
ter, 1963; Strickland, 1965). Rotter (1966) concluded that oe 
scale is unrelated to political identification because it бога 
ferentiate among Ohio State University students who identifie 


themselves as Republicans, Democrats, ог Independents: But 
party identification is a notoriously poor indicator e 190; ову ап 
of views on specific issues. The scale might be related to t с m 

ables. Furthermore, it is not clear that the range ee ogy 
among Rotter’s subjects was as great as one would find more 
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recently on cosmopolitan campuses. In fact, a recent study of 
politically sophisticated persons showed that externality, mea- 
sured by a shortened version of the I-E scale, was associated posi- 
tively with left-wing and negatively with right-wing ideology 
(Thomas, 1970). 

Inspection of the content of the I-E scale items does suggest 
a positive relationship between externality and left-wing views. 
The point here is that the I-E scale may implicitly contain content 
parallel to that which is involved when subjects state their political 
positions or respond to politically relevant attitude statements. 
Two related, politically relevant themes are apparent in the scale. 
First, the recognition, inherent in externally scored statements, 
that individuals often have little control over their personal out- 
comes is congenial with a politically left viewpoint (Thomas, 
1970). A perception that social circumstances rob individuals of 
control over their lives is crucial to the development of radical- 
left views (Gurin et al., 1969; Keniston, 1968). In contrast, the 
internally scored statements include an emphasis on individual 
responsibility and initiative, which is congenial to conservative 
social-political ideology (Thomas, 1970). The second theme is 
included in the content of certain items which, when scored in the 
external direction, constitute complaints that individuals have 
little control over the government. This aspect of the scale might 
account for a relationship between externality and left-wing dis- 
satisfaction with the status quo. A central component of radical 
ideology is dissatisfaction with the government's unresponsive- 
ness (Flacks, 1967; Keniston, 1968). Mirels's factor analysis, 
described below, apparently distinguished between these two 
themes (Mirels, 1970). 

Locus of control and social-political position may have а 
common source of variance in risk taking preferences. We have 
seen that internality may be associated with preferences for low 
risks. Risk preferences may also be related to social-political 
stance. Preference for low risk options can reflect more strongly 
internalized traditional, conservative middle class views that place 
high value on success and practicality and that construe failure a$ 


extremely aversive (Scodel, Ratoosh, & Minas, 1959). Acceptance — 


of traditional values would be more common among politically 
conservative persons, while their rejection, as reflected in high 
risk preferences, would be more common on the left. A related 
possibility is that persons who prefer to take high risks with their 
personal outcomes will extend this preference to their choices for 
the society and prefer that it risk great losses for the possibility of 
great gains through radical social change. 


pm e лааг 
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Control over Personal Versus Social Outcomes 


Although Rotter (1966) and Franklin (1963) reported that no 
important or reliable subscales emerged from factor analysis of 
the I-E scale, others have presented evidence of the importance of 
distinguishing certain dimensions of the scale (Gurin et al., 1969; 
Lao, 1970). Mirels (1970) reported that factor analysis of the I-E 
scale revealed two factors that are of particular interest here. The 
first factor concerned beliefs about control over personal out- 
comes; the second concerned beliefs about individuals? control 
over social-political affairs. 

If a sense that outcomes are contingent оп one's behavior (in- 
ternality) were positively correlated with activism, as Rotter and 
others argue, then taking these two factors into account would 
clarify the nature of the relationship. The first factor would ac- 
count for the relationship between internality and action if a gen- 
eralized sense of personal efficacy were the important determinant 
of action. However, the second factor would be more important if 
a belief that the social-political system is open to change, rather 
than a sense of personal efficacy, were the aspect of internality 
related to activism. 5 

If social-political activism were negatively related to internal- 
ity (positively to externality), analysis of the I-E scale in terms of 
Mirels's factors would again prove enlightening. Activism may be 
associated with externality to the extent that externality reflects a 
sense of personal despair and powerlessness in the face of which 
the action constitutes existential defiance. Or the commonality 

i lity may be that both reflect a prefer- 
1 outcomes. In either case, 
lity on the first 


factor than on the second. In contrast, the second factor would n 
more sharply related to action, if action reflects pessimism specili- 


cally over the res onsiveness of the social system. , $ 
Taking ee factors into account could similarly clarify the 


nature of any relationship found between locus of control ап 
political views. 


20 i T ; hic 
Student activism 15 easily confounded with demographic 
variables as well as with attitudes (Flacks, 1967; Keniston, HR 
Smith et al., 1967; Watts & ры 1966; Watts et al., 1 yi 
D i f locus of contro 
R dm [uer the present purpose. However, it is 


of immediate interes : ) Y 
necessary to take demographic variables into account 1n order to 
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know whether locus of control is a correlate of activism primarily 
because certain demographic characteristics are related to both. 


METHODS 


Subjects 


The subjects were 89 male and 134 female Caucasian UCLA 
undergraduates. Among the males, there were 1896 freshmen, 
24% sophomores, 43% juniors, and 15% seniors. The correspond- 
ing percentages for females were: 11%, 26%, 48%, and 15%. Forty- 
eight percent of the males and 45*6 of the females reported that 
they had been engaged in some form of social-political activity 
within the 12 months prior to testing. 

The sample was not representative of the student population 
on campus. Instead, it was constituted to assure adequate vari- 
ability in scores on important measures. Subjects were contacted 
in three ways. Twenty-eight males and 28 females were volunteers 
obtained by appeals to upper division psychology classes. Seven 
males and 5 females were members of a special class organized 
during a campus strike at the time of the Cambodian incursion in 
May, 1970; these 12 subjects had engaged in antiwar activity. The 
remaining subjects were enrolled in introductory psychology 
classes, and they received course credit for their participation. 
When necessary, in order to secure adequate variability, subjects 
were chosen from the introductory classes according to their year 
in school or their having been socially active. 


Measures and Procedures 


Our measures were included in a questionnaire with other 
measures intended to investigate questions not of interest here. 
Internal-External (1-E) scale. The I-E scale was scored for locus 
of control, that is for internality versus externality, as intended by 
Rotter (1966). It was also scored for each of the two factors re- 
ported by Mirels (1970). The scale was placed before the attitude 
and the activity surveys in an attempt to avoid artificially in- 
creasing the salience of political content in the I-E scale. 
, Altitude survey. Subjects were presented with the following 7 
attitude questions in the form of Likert-type scales: 
1. A U.S. citizen's highest obligation is to his country. 
2. The United States is the principal aggressor in Vietnam. 
3. Marijuana should be legalized. 
4. 


Capitalism may not be perfect, but it is the best system anyone has 
thought of so far. 


5. Pre-marital sexual relations are immoral. 


—€— 
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| 
| 6. Pervasive white racism is the major underlying cause of current racial 
l unrest. 
7. The United States should withdraw from Vietnam or sharply de- 
escalate on its own initiative. 


Each item on the attitude survey was scored separately. In 
addition, each subject was given a counter culture score based on the 
sum of items 2, 3, 5, 6, and 7. Each item was scored in the direc- 
tion indicating greater acceptance of counter culture or left-wing 
views. Of 10 possible two-way correlations between those five 
items, the average intercorrelation was .33 for males and .47 for 
females. These were not statistically different. The average corre- 
lation of the two items not included in the counter culture score 
with all other items was .19 for females, which was significantly 
lower (p < .01) than the ‘47 above; the corresponding correlation 
of .27 for males was not significantly different from the above 
average of .33 for the five items. 
| litical orientation. Subjects identified themselves as one of the 
| following: radical left, strongly liberal, moderately liberal, moder- 
ately conservative, strongly conservative, ог radical right. For 
convenience, radical left and strongly liberal positions will some- 


times be referred to as left political orientation. Political orienta- 


tion and the attitude survey provided all measures of social- 


political views. d 
Activity survey. Subjects were asked whether they had copa. 
in any activity through which they intended to pursue socia! or 
political goals during the previous 12 months. The instructions 
included a broad definition of such activities. Those who re- 
ported action were instructed to describe the nature of the activity 
or activities and the approximate number of hours spent. : 
The activity survey provided the basis for NU tits 
action. Degree of activity was computed by placing еас a D dt } P 


one of five groups depending on the sum of the hours 


reported in response to the survey. у 
й Subjects’ Descriptions of their actions were categorized шз 
type of activity in the following ways: social service, dm ч : n 
ing, volunteering for hospital work, etc.; protest, including nud 
demonstrations, and other primarily expressive group a d 
peace candidate support, including precinct ог other work bey 


that involved in wearing campaign buttons; non-peace (cue pi 
| port, including work for candidates not clearly defined as ре 


i iti i i iti titioning, 
candidates; political advocacy, including letter writing, ре › 
etc. for an) ber In a test of inter-judge reliability, 14 of 15 sub 


j 9 d identically by two judges. : 
io ае pm Wa placed considerably after the attitude 


4 1 ibili Ibjects 
| survey in the questionnaire to reduce the possibility that subj 


É 
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would artificially make their attitude statements consistent with 
their action (Fendrich, 1967; Wicker, 1969). 

Biographical data. 'The questionnaire contained a face sheet on 
which parents’ religion, education, and income, as well as the 
subjects' own religion were recorded. 


Questions of Concern 


The following questions were posed as ways of stating con- 

cretely the issues raised in the introduction. 

Question 1: Is the I-E scale correlated with degree of action? 

Question2: Is the I-E scale correlated with any particular type of 

activity? 

Question 3: Is the I-E scale correlated with social-political views, that is, 

with political orientation or the counter culture score? 

Question 4: Do certain combinations of social-political views and action 

explain any overall relationships between I-E scores and activism on the 

one hand, or I-E scores and views, on the other? 


Question 5: When the I-E scale is scored for Mirels's two factors, do they 
differentially account for answers to any of the above questions? 


Question 6: Is social class or religion related to the I-E scale, to measures 
of social-political views, or to action in such a way as to account for the 
relationships between them? 


RESULTS 


; Pilot work indicated that patterns of relationship among the 
major variables were quite different for males and females, even 
when mean scores were similar. Therefore, all analyses were done 
separately for each sex. The Spearman rank order correlation was 
applied except on the dichotomous variables, in which case the 
point biserial correlation was used. 


Males 


Question 1. Externality was positively correlated with the 
overall degree of activity (r = .19, № = 86, p < .01). 

Question 2. Protest was the one type of action that was signifi- 
cantly related to externality (r = .25, № = 86, p < .01). 

Question 3. The I-E scale was related to the content of social- 
political views. Externality was positively correlated with political 
orientation, scored in the direction of left-wing views (7 = 28, 
N = 86, p < .01) and with counter culture scores (т = .30, М = 
86, p < .01). 

Question 4. Social-political action and views were correlated 
with each other. Overall degree of activity was positively related 


| 


7 
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to counter culture scores and to left political orientation (in both 
cases т = .45, № = 87, p < 01). Protest, the one type of activity 
related to I-E scores, was also correlated with counter culture 
scores (r = .42,.N = 87, p < .01) and with political orientation 
(т = .66,N = 87, p < .01). Positive correlations between external- 
ity and activism may to some extent be accounted for by the 
resulting disproportionately high number of left-wing activists 
and non-left-wing nonactivists. Conversely, correlations between 
externality and social political views may, in part, be accounted 
for by the disproportionate number of activists among those on the 
left and nonactivists among those on the right. That is, when sub- 
jects are placed into groups that are jointly defined by views and 
action, only certain of these groups may account for the overall 
correlations between I-E scores and views on the one hand, or 
LE scores and action on the other. à | 
Tables 1 and 2 present the data relevant to this question. 
Table 1 was derived by first separating subjects by political ori- 
entation into those who were strongly liberal or radical left and 
those who were moderate. Subjects in each political orientation 
group were then separated into three categories of degree of ac- 
tion. For additional analysis, they were also divided according to 
whether or not they reported protest activity, the type of activity 
that was related to the I-E scale. Membership vs. nonmembership 
in each of the political orientation X action groups (10 in all) was 
considered a dichotomous variable. Table 1 presents the correla- 


tions between each dichotomous variable and the I-E scale. Re- 
lated with mem- 


sults showed that internality was positively correlated’, 
bership in relatively inactive moderate groups, while it tended 
be negatively correlated with membership in active left-oriente 
groups. In contrast, inactive left-oriented and highly active о - 
erate groups were not uniquely characterized by I-E scores. f m 
it is the externality of left-wing ac ony De piee үүн 
ivi imarily accounte x 
moderate nonactivists that primariy Ee ad with Tolitical 


relations of I-E scores with degree o 


ori З 

la Table 2, subjects were divided by counter еше [у 
rather than political orientation and into two rather t an i 
levels of degree of action. The pattern of correlations Бе уе 
1-Е scores and membership in action X views groups appeare 
similar whether counter culture scores or political orientation 


rovid easure of views. Angie 
R The NAE of the differences between all (uie 2d 
Table 1 were tested by pairs parallel tests were made js ab e2. 
Pairs of groups that differed in views but not action di xd sig- 
nificantly from each other in their correlations with the I-E scale. 
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TABLE 1 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN I-E SCALE AND MEMBERSHIP IN GROUPS JOINTLY 
DEFINED Bv POLITICAL ORIENTATION AND ACTION 
(MALE SUBJECTS) 


АИИ 


Political Orientation 


Strongly Liberal Moderate Conservative 
Or Radical Left* Or Moderate Liberal" 
Degree High (20+ hrs) 7 1709 NS 
of Medium (1-20 hrs) r= .15* r = .20** 
Action None NS т = .27** 
- Ф ы. 
Protest ү fi RG S 


—€—————Á ЕБЕ Сеа 


Note.—N = 86 for each correlation 
* Membership characterized by externality. 
* Membership characterized by internality. 
* Analysis involving this cell was impossible because № of members was 2. 
*p < 10 
**) < 05 
нен < 01 


ТАВІЕ 2 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN I-E SCALE AND MEMBERSHIP IN GROUPS 
JOINTLY DEFINED BY COUNTER CULTURE SCORES AND ACTION 
(MALE SUBJECTS) 


Counter Culture Scores 


Above Average* Below Average" 
Action т = .29%8* NS 
No Action NS r= .27*** 
Protest r= .29*•• file 
No Protest NS r = .36%** 


Note.—N = 85 for each correlation 
Membership characterized by externality. 
D 
М Membership characterized by internality. 
Analysis involving this cell was impossible because № of members was 2. 
эуес 


However, groups that differed from each other only in action were 
not significantly different from each other in their correlations 
with the I-E scale. Thus, groups that differed from each other on 
social-political views differed in their correlations with I-E scores 
in substantially the same way, regardless of differences in activity. 
However, degree of action and protest were related to I-E scores 
primarily as they were combined with differences in views. The 
largest differences in correlations were between active left-oriented 
and the nonactive moderate groups, and between the active high 
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TABLE 3 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN FACTOR I AND MEMBERSHIP IN GROUPS 
JomnTLy DEFINED BY POLITICAL ORIENTATION AND ACTION 
(MALE SUBJECTS) 


Political Orientation 


у -— ——— - 
- == 


Strongly Liberal Moderate Conservative 
Or Radical Left Or Moderate Liberal 


Degree High (20+ hrs) r= .31%** NS 
of Medium (1-20 hrs) r= .23°* r= .26** 
Action None NS 7 = .32*** 


See footnotes to Table 1 for Nand definitions. 


TABLE 4 

CORRELATIONS BETWEEN FACTOR І AND MEMBERSHIP IN GROUPS 
JoiTLv DEFINED Bv COUNTER CULTURE SCORES AND ACTION 

(MALE SUBJECTS) 


Counter Culture Scores 
Above Average Below Average 
Action т = .29*** NS 


NS r2 


See footnotes to Table 2 for Мапа definitions. 


counter culture and the nonactive low counter culture groups; 
these comparisons reflect the common influence of action and 
views. 

An analysis of covariance or à regression analysis would en- 
able a more precise statement of the relative contributions of ac- 
tion measures, measures of social-political views, and their inter- 
action with the I-E scale, but an extremely skewed distribution on 
the action measures makes these analyses impossible. 

Question 5. The two factors reported by Mirels (1970) were 
positively correlated with each other (7 = 26 Л = 87, р < Д 

However, they were differentially correlated with measures o л 
| tion and social-political views. The first factor, which involves 

beliefs about control over personal outcomes, Was like the stan- 
dard total I-E scoré in being positively related to degree of action 


in, li , this factor 
(т = .30, N = 86, p < 01). Again, like the total Ко, » ГА E 


(Factor I) was related to political orientation (7 = -44, 

р < .01) and to counter culture sore (r = 28, N = 86, p < 01). 
Furthermore, the pattern of correlations en 
groups jointly defined by views and action was similar to the pat- 
tern of correlations between the total I-E scale a ror 
This can be seen by examining Tables 3 and 4 and comparing the 


results with those in Tables 1 and 2. 


————— 4 


Sa 
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Clearly, this factor of control over personal outcomes largely 
accounted for the relationship of the total I-E scale to action and 
to social-political views and for the interactions between them. 
Correlations of these variables with the first factor were generally 
significantly higher than those found with the total I-E score. In 
sharp contrast, the second factor, which involves beliefs about 
control over political outcomes, was unrelated to views or action. 

Question 6. 'ТҺе I-E scale was correlated with measures of ac- 
tion and views while each demographic variable was held con- 
stant. The demographic variables did not account for any of the 
relationships described above. 


Females 


Questions 1-4. The I-E scale was not significantly related to 
measures of social-political views or action. However, the trends 
were consistently in the same directions as for males. 

Question 5. The two factors reported by Mirels were inter- 
correlated (7 = .40, V = 134, p < .01). They did not relate differ- 
entially to other variables. 

Question 6. Since there were no important relationships be- 
tween I-E scores and other variables, the contribution of demo- 
graphic factors was not analyzed. 


DISCUSSION 


The central finding was that for males powerlessness as mea- 
sured by externality, left-wing social-political views, and mea- 
шге of social-political action were positively correlated with each 
other. 


Social Political Action and Powerlessness 


х Among males, social-political action was associated with 
alienation in the sense of powerlessness. Results involving Mirels's 
factors indicated that the powerlessness that characterized activ- 
ists reflected their disbelief in an individual's ability to control his 
personal destiny. Activists did not differ from nonactivists in their 
beliefs about the possibilities of influencing society or government. 
Models of instrumental goal seeking behavior, such as social 
learning theory (Rotter, 1954), predict that action would be more 
common among those who see social goals as more accessible, 
either because of a generalized expectancy of personal efficacy or 
because of an unusually strong belief in the responsiveness of the 
system. Clearly, the action reported by this sample is not best un- 
derstood within such models. Instead, it is best understood as 
noninstrumental action which occurs in spite of feelings of per- 
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sonal powerlessness, perhaps in an expressive or defiant way. 

It is consistent with this interpretation that protest, that is, 
expressive group action, was the particular type of activity related 
to powerlessness. Reported by 34% of the males, it was the most 
popular type of activity and accounted for the relationship be- 
tween degree of action and externality. 

We argued earlier that a preference for high risks among 
external subjects (Highbee & Streufert, 1969; Liverant & Scodel, 
1960; Rothenberg, 1968) suggests a parallel preference for social- 

olitical actions, especially in the name of unpopular causes. The 
act that protest, which often involves a high probability of loss 
and low probability of immediate gain, is the type of activity re- 
lated to externality does suggest that high risk preferences might 
mediate between powerlessness and the tendency to take expres- 
sive or defiant social action. 

One alternative to the reasoning presented here is that activ- 
ists may believe that disadvantaged others have little control over 
their lives but maintain a sense of personal efficacy themselves. 
Analysis separating the LE scale items into statements dealing 
with self or others provided no support for this approach. 


Social-Political Views and Powerlessness 


Correlations of the I-E scale with political orientation and 
counter culture scores showed clearly that powerlessness, as mea- 
sured by the I-E scale, is related for males to social-political views. 
Investigation of Mirels’s factors indicated that the relationship 
between externality and left-oriented or counter culture views 
did not occur simply because some external statements include 
within them content critical of the government's responsiveness. 
Instead, the relationship depended upon the factor of the I-E scale 
that is related to control over personal affairs. The content in this 
factor is not obviously political, but it is related to more general 
cultural issues, such as acceptance or rejec 


tion of the traditional 
belief that individuals are responsible for their success or failure 


s to be highly valued. High risk prefer- 
ternality just because they reflect a dis- 
d to placing a high value 
ble failure 


ences may be related to ех 


regard for these beliefs, beliefs which lead to | у 
on carefully pursuing goals and avoiding irrespons! 


(Scodel et al., 1959). { 
"That EE. is considered relatively unacceptable by 


traditional cultural standards is evident from findings of a веда 
tive relationship between externality and social desiraori y 
1966). Furthermore, when subjects ү s 
ndards, they score unusually inter- 
yeu 7 gument is the finding 


(Cone, 1971; Rotter, 


| witha need to meet j ‹ ] 
nally (Rotter, 1966). Consistent with this ar 


pi 


| and that seeking success i 
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that when, in connection with research questions not reported 
here, subjects chose labels they preferred be used to describe 
themselves, internality was positively correlated with choosing 
"straight." 

Left-wing political views among students are often described 
as only one aspect of what is essentially a cultural upheaval 
which includes a rejection of traditional beliefs similar to those 
which we have argued might be associated with internality (Reich, 
1970). More generally, left-wing views reflect emphasis on the 
extent to which individuals’ outcomes and behavior are deter- 
mined by social influences outside of their control. Thus, it may 
be this underlying acceptance or rejection of aspects of traditional 
culture that accounts for the relationship between powerlessness 
and social-political views. The argument here is not necessarily 
that the I-E scale is simply a political attitude measure that does 
not measure expectancies about control. Instead, the implication 
is that internal expectancies occur within a context of culturally 
validated beliefs which are also associated with conservative polit- 
ical views. 

Social-political implications of the I-E scale may be re- 
sponded to primarily in settings which make these elements 
especially salient. Although the scale was placed before the atti- 
tude and activity surveys, in an attempt to avoid creating this set, 
it is possible that subjects interpreted the testing context in a way 
that emphasized the socially relevant content. To avoid this, it 
would be best to collect independently the I-E scale, views, and 
action data. However, the awareness of social-political issues that 
1s generated in the general university environment undoubtedly 
exerted more influence on subjects’ set than any artifact of the 
testing situation. 


Social- Political Action and Social-Political Views 


, , Positive correlations between left political orientation and 
high counter culture scores on the one hand, and degree of action 
and protest on the other, indicated that those on the left were 
more active than those on the right. Only results concerning pro- 
test were reported earlier, because this was the only type of activ- 
ity related to the I-E scores. However, we note that in addition to 
protest, all types of activity besides service were significantly posi- 
tively correlated with counter culture scores, and peace candidate 
support was correlated with left political orientation. There were 
no trends suggesting that any type of activity was negatively re- 
lated to counter culture scores or left orientation. These findings 
were quite similar for males and females although correlations 
between views and actions for females were not reported earlier 


———rásgeÓ—— x а 
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because they were not relevant to the focal questions concerning 
locus of control. To some extent, these results reflect sampling 
procedures. Twelve subjects were from a group that was involved 
specifically in antiwar, therefore left-wing, activism. No similar 
group of right-wing activists was tapped. However, this alone 
could not reasonably account for the results. 

In social psychology, discussion of the relationship between 
attitudes and behavior has focused on how methodological prob- 
lems and the way in which attitudes and behavior are conceptual- 
ized affect the degree of consistency found between attitude state- 
ments and overt behavior (Campbell, 1963; Fendrich, 1967; Kies- 
ler, Collins, & Miller, 1969; McGuire, 1969; Scott, 1969; Wicker, 
1969). Little attention has been iven to differences in the consis- 
tency with which views with differing political implications are 
expressed in action, given the same measurement procedures. The 
results here can be viewed as evidence that a greater proportion of 
left-wing subjects than right-wing subjects express their views 1n 
consistent overt behavior. 


Powerlessness, Social-Political Views, and Social-Political Action 


For males, each of the two-way relationships discussed above 
forms one aspect of a three-way complex that includes powerless- 
ness, social-political action, and social-political views. We have 
suggested that rejection or acceptance of certain culturally vali- 
dated beliefs might account for the common variance among the 
three variables. These beliefs include agreement with the idea that 
people are responsible for their life situations, which reflect their 
effort and ability, and a preference for relatively low risk, instru- 
mental behaviors directed toward reasonably attainable goals. _ 

Two conclusions were reached from analyses that clarified 
the nature of the relationship among action, views, and I-E scores. 
The first was that left-wing activists, who were characterized by 
externality, and non-left-wing nonactivists, who were кш 
by internality, disproportionately accounted for the corre ations 
of I-E scores with action and views. We note that this is exactly 
what one would expect from the three positive correlations among 


the variables, and this anal sis is best viewed as a simple clarifica- 
tion (see Campbell & Clayton, 1961). The second conclusion үт 
based on tests for the significance of the differences petet |, 
scores and membership vs- nonmembership in groups joint Y i 
fined by social-political views and action. J-E scores were m late 
significantly (or nearly significantly) differently to members їрп 
groups of subjects that differed in political Grit oe te 
culture scores alone. However, LE scores were not differentially 


related to groups that differed in activity, unless the groups Were 


¥ 
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defined by differences in views as well. The implication is that 
powerlessness would be unrelated to activist vs. nonactivist groups 
of the same political persuasion. It should again be noted that this 
is essentially a restatement and clarification of the correlations — 
among action, views, and I-E scores (Campbell & Clayton, 1961), 
The fact that I-E scores were more closely correlated with mea- 
sures of views than with measures of action is emphasized in this ` 
analysis. n 
т 


High Externality Among White College Students 


are equal to or lower than the overall means for the present sampi Я 
ies 


studies. More likely, it reflected Ponges in the milieu experienced 
s when most of the prior re- _ 


. 


seeking after their interests and the latter in primarily expressive. 
action. 


— а 
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Sex Differences 


The absence of significant relationships between the I-E scale 
and other variables for females was unexpected and striking. 
Females differed from males in that the most popular types of 
activity were service and peace candidate support (respectively, 
24% and 20% of all subjects) as opposed to protest activity (1096), 
which was the most popular among males (3496). Since protest 
accounted for the relationship between the I-E scale and action 
for males, this could explain the lack of relationship for females. 
However, even protest was unrelated to the I-E scale for females. 

Data collected to answer questions not pursued in this report 
indicated that parental encouragement for autonomy and risk 
taking was characteristic of highly external males, but for fe- 
males externality was associated with parental restrictiveness and 
discouragement of risk taking. Furthermore, two studies which 
related externality to high risk preferences included only male 
subjects (Liverant & Scodel, 1960; Rothenberg, 1968), while one 
with contradictory results included mostly females (Baron, 1968). 
Thus, for females externality may be related to low risk prefer- 


ences. There is some suggestion here that females may more often 


react to powerlessness by seeking secure options than by a defiant 


lack of concern for security. This may partially explain why, for 
females, I-E scores do not share a common source of variance 
with social-political views and action. We have argued that for 
males high risk preferences may provide such a source of com- 
monality in that high risk preferences may reflect a rejection | 
underlying traditional values which are also apparent in dedos - 
ity, in the left-wing political views, and in the type of action 


reported. 

In spite of differences between males and females, ub ү 
note that for females all correlations between J-E scores an ve 
or action tended to be in the same direction as for males. 


females, as for males, there is no evidence that a sense of power 
encourages social-political action. 
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Black, Mexican, and white American high 
i ior and anomie, d g- 


matism, and selected pe! 
cated on the assumptions t 
would center about a dim wo! 
matism); anomic, closed- 

counterparts to pursue illegitimate goals in order to reduce their anomic 
condition. The study investigates whether boys w! 
social school behavior also manifest high anomie, dogmatism, and self- 


reported asociality (tested predelinquency). 


Interest is increasingly being focused upon the “black experi- 
ence” and how it relates to the school setting. Price Cobbs, co- 
author of Black Rage (Grier & Cobbs, 1968), perceived the black 
American adolescent male as frustrated and enraged by his own 
powerlessness. His growing aser of himself as a male in 


society and the realization 0 societal limitations upon him has 
meaningful and personal ways 


begun to dawn upon him in more fu ] ) 
than ever before. Cobbs discounts the traditional view that socio- 
economic status has the major impact upon the black American s 
erception of powerlessness. He believes that black Americans 
uffer from lack of control over their 


rom all socioeconomic levels s 
destinies and consequently would tend to be anomic. The whole 
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concept of control revolves about power, which is greatly limited 
for the black adolescent. School achievement is not seen as an 
avenue to this power. As Price Cobbs said, ‘“‘Learning is a way to 
Honkey Heaven. All the kids feel they have is punching power. 
This is their only real way of diverting the anger over their power- 
lessness into overt action.” 

If such a view is valid, we might expect minority American 
boys to have higher *'asociality rates" in the school setting as in- 
dicated by observed asocial behavior, underachievement, number 
of dean referrals, amount of absenteeism, and negative deport- 
ment ratings by teachers. We would also expect that minority 
group males would be more anomic—that is, they would see 
limited access to desired societally acceptable goals and would 
thereby hold a rather rigid belief system or dim world view con- 
cerning their opportunities within that world. If these findings are 
true, we might then expect a larger proportion of anomic boys to 
be visibly asocial as a manifestation of their “dim world” belief 
system. Although these assumptions would be especially true of 
oppressed, societally disadvantaged subjects, they would apply to 
all adolescents who held the “dim world” view and saw little 
access to legitimate or societally acceptable goals. 

. This study investigated the relations among anomie, dogma- 

tism, asociality or predelinquency, and observed behavioral in- 
dices of asociality in the school setting as measured in adolescent 
boys. Subcultural group differences between black Americans, 
Mexican Americans, and white Americans were studied within 
this framework. 

The theoretical analysis presented above is predicated on the 
assumption that the subjects of this study have been socialized in 
the system, accept its definition of acceptable societal goals and 
means, and therefore would feel conflict if they could not achieve 
them. A number of significant ideas regarding this felt conflict 
ae the conceptual base of the study and are presented be- 
low. 

$ Personal anomie results from a breakdown of goals and the 
legitimate means of access to them (Merton, 1964). Aberrant be- 
havior may be a symptom of the conflict between culturally pre- 
scribed aspirations and socially structured avenues for realizing 
these aspirations. Cultural and social structures have potential to 
operate at cross ТРО, The means of striving toward cultural 
goals are limited by institutionalized norms via either prescrip- 
tion, proscription, preference, or permission. 

Individuals may use five types of adaptive behaviors or alter- 
native responses to reduce anomie: conformity, innovation, ritual- 
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ism, retreatism, and rebellion. These adaptations vary depending 
on the individual's acceptance or rejection of cultural goals and 
depending also upon his adherence to or violation of norms. 

There are obviously differences in access to opportunity, 
whether legitimate or illegitimate. Likewise, there are variations 
in access to goals by illegitimate means. Discrepancies between 
aspirations and legitimate chances for achievement increase as 
one descends in the class structure. The position in both legiti- 
mate and illegitimate opportunity structures that each individual 
occupies depends on his location in the social structure (Cloward, 
1959). 


METHOD 


Subjects 

The population was composed of high school boys in the 
junior classes of California East Bay Catholic Diocese high 
schools. The sample schools were selected for their heterogeneity 
and represented widely divergent SES neighborhoods. All junior 
boys in six of the nine diocesan high schools, except those under 
psychiatric care or special home teaching programs, were studied. 
АП of the available black and Mexican American subjects were 


Instruments Ud 
Four instruments were used in the study: a specially devise 
Student Questionnaire (Ewing, 1970); the Jesness Inventory Jes: 
ness, 1962, 1963a, 1963b, 1966); the Lowe Anomie Scale А one 
& Damankos, 1965, 1968); and the Rokeach Dogma cale, 
Form E (Rokeach, 1954, 1956, 1960). Typical samples or descrip- 
tions of the items in each are included below. EN POR 
The Student Questionnaire. This elicited por y a, m. 
socioeconomic variables as parental occupation and education, 
hical mobility, x UNE of nes nd 
tion, f hobbies and interests, an general school attitude. 
25 лы: pe. ШШЕ? Studies by Jesness Ipung TA 
response set to be of no problem In using the instrum à 
айсы с (1962, 1963b, 1966). The inventory, which Dis as 
sure of asociality ог predelinquency; includes pw 1 | 
“When you're in trouble, it’s best to keep quiet a out it^; “I g 
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into a lot of fights"; “I always like to hang around with the same 
bunch of friends"; “When somebody orders me to do something, 
I usually feel like doing just the opposite"; Most people cheat a 


little in order to make some money”; “А person is better off if he ` 


doesn't trust people"; “Sometimes I wish I could quit school”; 
“It’s hard to have fun unless you're with your buddies”; “If some- 
one in your family gets into trouble, it's better for you to stick 
together than to tell the police"; “If somebody does something 
mean to me, I try to get back at them. ” 

The Lowe Anomie Scale. This scale derives from combining and 
empirically testing for efficiency each item in both the Srole and 
Elmore Anomie Scales. Typical of this 22-item instrument are: 
“It seems that with every step I take forward, I slip two steps 
backward”; “Everything worthwhile is slipping away"; “It is 
hard to figure out who you can really trust these days”; ““Nowa- 
days a person has to live pretty much for today and let tomorrow 
take care of itself”; "There's little use writing to public officials 
because they aren't really interested in the problems of the aver- 
age man." 

The Rokeach Dogmatism Scale. Typical of this instrument are 
such items as: “The United States and Russia have just about 
nothing in common”; “The highest form of government is a de- 
mocracy and the highest form of democracy is a government run 
by those who are the most intelligent”; “In a discussion I often 
find it necessary to repeat myself several times to make sure I am 
understood"; “It is better to be a dead hero than a live coward”; 
“The main thing in life is for a person to want to do something 
important." 


Procedure 


All junior boys in the six diocesan high schools were given the 
four instruments by the researcher and two school psychologist 
trainees. Instructions were given by tape to insure sameness from 
school to school and group to group. Four components of asocial- 
ity were assessed: underachievement (as defined by ratings on à 
0-8 point scale reflecting the discrepancy between tested ability 
and grade point average), dean referrals, absenteeism, and teach- 
er evaluations of deportment. The scores on the components were 
derived from school records, teacher and dean evaluations, ап 
assessments by the researchers. These scores were additively 
combined to produce an index of observed asocial behavior. The 
scores оп the measures of predelinquency, anomie, and dogma- 
tism were correlated with the individual components, as well as 
with the total index of observed asocial behavior. 
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RESULTS 


Some real and statistical differences exist between the sub- 
culture groups in the relation between observed asocial behavior 
and the three major independent variables: asociality (predelin- 
quency), anomie, and dogmatism. Significant positive correla- 
tions between observed asocial behavior and two of the three in- 
dependent variables—tested predelinquency and anomie—were 
found for all three racial groups. A positive relation between dog- 


TABLE 1 
RELATIONSHIP OF ASOCIAL BEHAVIORS TO TESTED PREDELINQUENCY, 
ANOMIE, AND DOGMATISM 


(PEARSON гу) 
Black Mexican White 
American American American Total 
п = 78 п = 85 п = 200 п = 363 
Predelinquency & asocial acts .65** .65** .70** .68** 
Predelin. & underach. 08 ‘bite 07, foo 
Predelin. & dean ref. р ый grt SORR a 
Predelin. & absence .34** .05 VE dis 
Predelin. & deptmt. .50** .67** :66 63 
лоте & asocial acis саа 
Anomie & underach. -22* 13 12 04 
Anomie & dean ref. 47** .26* poy pio. 
Anomie & absence 45 -.07 pes TR 
Anomie & deptmt. 3 19 3 Ts 
"m К 
Dogmatism & asocial acts -.08 02 .20 = 
Dogmatism & underach. 22897 -04 roe ^ p 
Dogmatism & dean ref. 1 01 i 
Dogmatism & absence zi à n vu ie 


Dogmatism & deptmt. 


*p < .05 
**p < .01 


с : i i hit 
matism and observed asocial behavior obtained D This ae 


Ameri t for the other two grou ) 
ee id be the weakest link in the theoretical assump- 
tion ing the research. А а 
pest e anomie, and dogmatism are significantly 
related. However, there are specific subculture NN among 
these relationships- Tested predelinquency significan! MS 
lated with anomie for all groups stu ied; and апше. sig ey 
correlated with dogmatism for all groups studie d e anom 
ship between predelinquency and dogmatism was barely g 
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cant only for the Mexican American group (Table 2); however, 
contrary to initial expectation, the relation was inverse: the more 
dogmatic the subjects, the lower their tested predelinquency 
scores. 

It may well be that differential modes of adaptation to the 
anomic state account for the weak relationship between predelin- 
quency and dogmatism. The individual may still adhere to a 
rigid belief system that access to goals is closed, but may have 
taken another route—such as conformity, innovation, ritualism, 
or retreatism—rather than rebellion. 

As previously indicated, one purpose of the research was to 
compare the three ethnic groups. Black Americans were found to. 
manifest the greatest degree of observed asocial behavior as de- 
fined by this study (Table 3). The reader is reminded that most 


TABLE 2 
INTER-CORRELATIONS AMONG TESTED PREDELINQUENCY, ANOMIE, 
AND DOGMATISM 
(PEARSON r's) 


Anomie and Dogmatism and Anomie and 


Predelinquency Predelinquency Dogmatism 
Black Americans .34** -.08 37** 
Mexican Americans 121° -.20* To} heb 
White Americans .36** .08 47** 
Total 32** -.02 47** 
*p < 05 
*% < 01 


of the dependent variables comprising observed asocial behavior 
derived from evaluations and perceptions by authority figures 
within the school system. The only dependent variable which did 
not differentiate among specific groups was dogmatism; there was 


a wide range among all subjects on this variable, but no one group 
was exceptional. 


DISCUSSION 
Predelinquency 


One of the most clearcut findings to emerge from this study 
was the usefulness of the Jesness Inventory in identifying subjects 
exhibiting asocial behavior as defined by this study. Junior boys 
were used here as subjects and it was therefore possible to com- 
pare two years of school observed behavior to the Jesness results. 
Observed asocial behavior was related significantly and consis- 
tently to tested predelinquency at high levels of statistical signifi- 
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cance. The worth of administering such an instrument would ap- 
pear to be positively indicated by its potential to identify and flag 
early in the school experience those asocial attitudes which merit 
special attention. Special educational and counseling remedial ef- 
forts might then be initiated to prevent the translation of these 


asocial attitudes into delinquent behaviors later. 


Anomie 

For all groups a significant positive relationship between ob- 
served asocial behavior and anomie generally held. The higher the 
observed asocial behavior, the higher was the degree of anomie. 


TABLE 3 
SUBCULTURE GROUP DIFFERENCES 
Mean S.D. F Ratio 


Observed Asocial Behavior 


Black Americans 9.91 6.70 
Mexican Americans 7.41 6.18 3.59* 
White Americans 7.55 6.86 

Predelinquency 
Black Americans 19.13 as as 
Mexican Americans 16.46 2 s 
White Americans 17.47 5. 

Anomie 
Black Americans 74.36 A e 
Mexican Americans pos 20.86 
White Americans 65.2 3 

Dean Referrals 
Black Americans ЧУ A 3.78* 
Mexican Americans 1. à 263 
White Americans 1.8: s 

Deportment Ratings 

23 

Black Americans 20 2 3,228 
Mexican Americans 289 297 


*p < .05 


ween the subculture groups on ano- 


However, the differences bet ) 
тіе апа 'predelinquency would seem to support dis n : 
view that the black experience produces anomie. a O 
and also the Mexican Americans were clearly found to 
higher mean scores on anomie. i 
i Cobbs's theory that punching power was ne аа 
can's only avenue to control over his destiny nee ls S ie ide 
to include the punching power of participation in saa ans 
The black Americans in this study, although more 
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their Mexican and white American counterparts, were more ac- 
tive in group activities and may therefore be taking direct, overt 
avenues in working out some of their asocial attitudes. The find- 
ings lend support to this hypothesis in that the black Americans 
not only have higher asociality ratings overall and in terms of the 
various component measures, but they also have higher group 
participation rates than white or Mexican Americans (Ewing, 
1970). 

'The expected relationship between underachievement and 
anomie did not obtain. There was an inverse relationship for black 
Americans. At least partial explanation for this finding may lie in 
the underachievement formula itself. Disadvantaged minority 
subjects, ordinarily penalized by ability tests, would in an under- 
achievement formula based upon discrepancy between ability 
tests and earned gradepoint not emerge as underachievers. True 
underachievement may thus be masked. Additionally, black 
American transfer students had significant grade improvement in 
the parochial school situation; grades came up whereas anomie 
rates were not necessarily affected. 


Dogmatism 


Although analysis of variance revealed no significant differ- 
ences among the groups on mean dogmatism scores, cultural 
differences did emerge in the relationship between observed asoci- 
al behavior and dogmatism. A positive relationship between 
asocial behavior and dogmatism did not hold for black or Mexi- 
can Americans, whereas for white Americans it did. For all sub- 
culture groups, however, an inverse relationship was suggested be- 
tween dogmatism and underachievement, which was especially 
true of the black Americans. These data suggest some interesting 
questions. Are dogmatic subjects rewarded with higher grades? 
Is there an “achievement set” which does not necessarily relate to 
open-or-closed mindedness at all? Rather, might not this way of 
thinking be viewed as a set of expectations which is consistently 
rewarded and reinforced or negatively rewarded and extin- 
guished? If the student does not have this set, that is, he does not 
accept those behaviors which he knows to be the expectations in 
order to achieve, does his underachievement go up? How do low 
expectations from others affect this relationship? Does the subject 
perceive low expectations of him and thereby fail to internalize 
this achievement set? 

Another question concerns the possible effect. of parochial 
school attendance upon these findings. Some of the subject matter 
in the Catholic high school curricula, common to all students; 
deals with Catholic philosophy and religion and is taught by 
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priest-teachers. Would adolescents, striving for independence 
from parental authority, find academic achievement more diífi- 
cult under the Catholic school umbrella? 

Absence was another interesting variable in terms of its rela- 
tionship to dogmatism. Opposite results emerge from the data on 
white and black American subjects. There was the suggestion of 
an inverse relationship between dogmatism and absenteeism for 
black Americans and a positive relationship between these two 
variables for white Americans. Do we conclude, then, that the less 
dogmatic black Americans have higher absenteeism rates and the 
less dogmatic white Americans have lower absenteeism rates? We 
need to look at the other variables that differentiate the groups 
from one another. Analyses of variance on the questionnaire 
items (see Ewing, 1970) pointed up real socioeconomic (SES) dif- 
ferences among the groups. Mexican Americans had the lowest 
SES, followed by black Americans. Is it possible that lower socio- 
economic subjects might firmly believe that school, when it has 
something to offer, is the better place to be than home? Analyses 
of variance also produced evidence (again see Ewing, 1970) that 
there are real differences among the groups in participation 1n 
social activities, with black Americans accounting for most of the 
differences between the groups on sports and music participation. 
It seems reasonable that high absenteeism and opportunity to be 
allowed to participate in such activities are inversely related. Sub- 
jects who do not come to school cannot participate. Students who 
want to participate, stay on teams, and practice with the Ve 
do not miss school unnecessarily. "Therefore, subjects could stil 
be closed minded, have low absenteeism rates; and harbor asocial 
attitudes. The true relationship of absenteeism and REA AR 
might conceivably, therefore, be clouded by the interaction € ects 


of the iables. i 
AR ask why these results were different for Mexi- 
can American subjects who in the analyses of variance eni im 
accounted for the greatest difference among the groups; wi ш 
lowest socioeconomic rating. Mexican Americans also accounte 
for the greatest amount of difference between the groups дүп 
of physical size (Ewing, 1970). What effect, if any, wou ше 
f the Mexican American have upon his. dise je: 
ity to participate on competitive teams? wer P pe LA р 
than his fellow minority member, the larger blac шү Qut 
ject? Analysis of variance amons the three groups ini i an 
black Americans have greater interest in music an E 
more actively in musical groups than do the Mexican one d 
School, with its extracurricular possibilities, may no| 


same degree of promise for personal rew 


ard for Mexican Ameri- 
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cans as it does lor black Americans, and this might be reflected 
in the opposite relationship of absenteeism and dogmatism. 

Could the parochial school, in its strong support of sports 
activities for young men, be making the school, despite its other 
possible shortcomings in the students’ view, so attractive to eco- 
nomically and socially deprived students that absenteeism does 
not remain a good gauge of dogmatism or anomie? Would this 
effect, if it exists, not tend to extend generally to the relationship 
of observed asocial behavior and dogmatism for lower SES sub- 
jects? Is it possible that the school behaviors in this study cannot 
meaningfully be used to investigate these relationships for eco- 
nomically deprived subjects? Have other variables so confounded 
possible relationships that the question remains unanswered? The 
evidence is that for black amd Mexican Americans dogmatism 
does not, in fact, meaningfully relate in any significant way to 
observed asociality, dean referrals, or negative teacher ratings. 
The opposite is true for white Americans—and for the combined 
groups in which the black and Mexican subjects are in the minor- 
ity. 

The findings on dogmatism do not appear to be attributable 
to the use of Catholic subjects in the study. Even though the 
population from which the original sample and cross validation 
sample were drawn was largely Catholic, the mean dogmatism 
scores were considerably below those cited in the New York and 
Michigan studies by Rokeach (1960). Local norms for boys of the 
same age as those in this study, however, might better indicate 
how these Catholic boys would compare to a non-Catholic popu- 
ation. 
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A highly reliable Likert-type summated rating scale was constructed to 
measure attitude toward organ transplantation, judged to be a contempo- 
rary topic with ambiguous normative guidelines. Subsequently, a sample 
of subjects was presented the opportunity to sign a legal document pro- 
viding for posthumous donation of their organs. Responses to the criterion 
situation provided an eight-point Guttman scale of commitment behavior. 
There was a substantial relationship between attitude scores and criterion 
behavior as expressed in a Pearson correlation coefficient of .58. 


Through the last three decades, attitude measurement has 


come to represent a major province of the social psychologist; yet, 
research reviews have provided little support for the hypothesis 
behavior (Tittle & 


that attitudes are related to subsequent overt 
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Hill, 1967; Wicker, 1969). In a recent comprehensive review, 
Wicker (1969) decried the lack of published findings based on 
adequate methodology which support the common assumption 
that attitude scales have predictive validity. 

In addition to the issues of methodology and evidence, there 
also appears to be definitional confusion. Papers by DeFleur & 
Westie (1963) and Fishbein (1967) survey the divers meanings 
attitude has carried both historically and in the present. Many 
researchers, regardless of how they have defined attitude, have 
followed the custom of assuming a model where attitude is mea- 
sured as “verbal behavior” and validated against **overt behavior” 
(e.g., DeFleur & Westie, 1958; Fendrich, 1967; Fishbein, 1967; 
Linn, 1965; and Wicker, 1969). 

To the present authors this dichotomy or dimension of verbal 
versus overt behavior seems to be misleading. Logically, verbal 
and overt do not represent the same continuum. More important- 
ly, the term overt behavior carries the connotation of nonverbal 
behavior despite the fact that an appropriate validity criterion 
may be wholly verbal or a mixture of verbal and non-verbal com- 
ponents. In our view, the verbal versus overt terminology used by 
social psychologists is intended to imply a dimension of increas- 
ingly significant social consequences. 

.  ltseems important to make it explicit that attitude research 
is concerned with the binding qualities inherent in certain kinds 
of verbal and nonverbal behavior. In this light the essential feature 
in assessing the value of a behavioral criterion is not the question 
of verbal or nonverbal responses but rather the amount of commit- 
ment that the response carries in terms of consequences. The con- 
tinuum thus suggested is that of commitment-free versus commitment 
behavior. Measured attitude, in this model, ordinarily approaches 
a commitment-free response. That is, by answering an attitude 
scale in a highly biased manner, no significant social conse- 
quences follow. In contrast, the behavioral criterion which is pre- 
dicted should involve at least a moderate degree of commitment 
behavior no matter what the combination of verbal and nonverbal 
response components. The commitment behavior validity criterion 
must be binding in some way. For example, Fendrich's (1967) 

commitment" questions (i.e., *Would you agree . . . ?") and 
Fishbein's (1967) conception of “behavioral intentions" are 
viewed as falling on intermediate points along the commitment 
continuum. 

In this paradigm of commitment-free versus commitment 
behavior, attitude is defined as a latent variable which can be 
inferred from commitment free responses to an attitude scale. 
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This conception is judged to be similar in many respects to Camp- 
bell's (1963) position in that he views the probability of attitude 
expression as dependent upon the situational threshold values. 
The present investigators would like to emphasize that the thresh- 
olds are contingent upon social consequences and to represent 
this by the commitment-free versus commitment behavior dimen- 
sion. 

The reasons why much attitude research produces negative 
results and the conditions necessary for an adequate empirical 
test of the relationship between attitude and behavior have been 
outlined by several major contributors to the field. Wicker (1969) 
listed four criteria which must be met by a research plan: “(а) the 
unit of observation must be individual rather than group, (b) at 
least one attitudinal measure and one overt behavior measure 
toward the same object must be obtained for each subject, (c) the 
attitude and the behavior must be measured on separate occa- 
sions, and (d) the overt behavioral response must not be merely 
the subject’s retrospective verbal report of his own behavior 
[p. 47].” Fishbein (1967) cautioned against measuring an attitude 
toward a group or class rather than an individual member of that 
class as well as the common error of selecting a behavioral cri- 
terion which may be wholly or partially unrelated to the attitude 
of interest. Tittle and Hill (1967) articulated the importance of 
the behavioral criterion being patterned behavior, not a single 
act, as well as the criterion situation being naturalistic rather 
than contrived. 

The study reported in this paper represents an attempt to 
meet all the design requirements listed above. An effort was made 
to establish a validity criterion of naturalistic, patterned, com- 
mitment behavior. Although situational factors were not manipu- 
lated as an experimental variable, the investigators tried to struc- 
ture them in an optimal range to facilitate individualized com- 
mitment behavior. In other words, the plan was to avoid such 
powerful incentives or aversive conditions that commitment be- 
havior would come under this situational stimulus control. Not 
unrelated to this consideration was the desirability of using a 
psychological object associated with broad social norms 1n order 
to avoid constraining individualized commitment behavior into 
limited modal reactions. Most attitude research has dealt with 
topics where well established social guidelines were powerful 


determinants of behavior such as in the plethora of racial, polit- 


ical, and religious studies. The constraints of rigid social expec- 
tancies in racial attitude research are illustrated by the work of 


DeFleur and Westie (1958) and Linn (1965). 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL OBJECT 


A contemporary issue which has engendered some contro- 
versy but where social expectancies are probably still ambiguous 
is the topic of human organ transplantation. Since organ trans- 
plants have become clinically feasible only within the last ten 
years, a specific attitude toward posthumous donation of one's 
organs most assuredly is of recent origin. There has been no op- 
portunity for people who are now adult to have experienced specif- 
1с developmental conditioning of an attitude toward organ trans- 
plantation. It was as recent as the end of 1967 that the public was 
sensationally exposed to the first successful heart transplant. With 
advances in immunology and surgery, human organ transplanta- 
tion has increased in frequency and in rate of success, especially 
transplantation of kidneys. A computerized program to "search" 
recipient pools for the best tissue match with a donor is now in 
operation (Davenport, 1969). Most states have reacted to this prog- 
ress in medical science by adopting legislation to facilitate post- 
humous donation of organs. The Uniform Anatomical Gift Act 
allows any individual of sound mind and 18 years of age or older 
legally to make provision to give all or any part of his body by 
simply signing a witnessed statement; the gift to take effect upon 
his death (Sadler, Sadler, & Stason, 1968). 


HYPOTHESIS 


This study examined the relationships existing between a 
newly formulated attitude toward human organ transplantation 
and naturalistic, patterned commitment responses (including 
both verbal and nonverbal behavior). The following experimental 
hypothesis was tested: Given conditions where situational factors 
are maintained in an optimal range, individuals who express 
positive or negative attitudes toward organ donation, as measured 
by an attitude scale, will behave in a manner consistent with their 
attitudes when the validity criterion consists of scaled behavioral 
commitment responses. 


METHOD 
Scale Construction: Attitude 


Of the many scaling methods available, a Likert-type sum- 
mated rating scale seemed most promising for the present study. 
Likert scales appear to yield consistently higher reliability coef- 
ficients; and coefficients of validity seem as high or higher than 
those produced by other methods (Tittle & Hill, 1967; Edwards & 
Kenney, 1946). 


| 
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The scale was constructed by obtaining a relatively large pool 
of statements about the attitude object from 92 college students 
enrolled in a general psychology class. These students were asked 
to write a short paper discussing their feelings about donation of 
organs for transplantation. While this was an assigned task, it was 
clearly not to be graded and any student who objected was ex- 
cused without punitive consequences (one requested this option). 

The same group of subjects was subsequently administered 
the preliminary set of statements and asked to respond to each 
item on a five-point scale according to the intensity of their own 
agreement or disagreement. In order to control for positional 
response set, half of the tests had reversed answering categories. 
An item analysis (Murphy & Likert, 1937) was used to evaluate 
the statements and reject those which did not differentiate be- 
tween the most extreme groups (highest 20% vs. lowest 20%). The 
final scale, containing 22 items, had a split-half reliability of .95 
(based on the Spearman-Brown correction formula) and a test- 
retest r of .94 over a five-day testing interval. 

Affective, cognitive, and behavioral intent statements made 
up the attitude scale as shown by the following representative 
items: 

1. Iview human organ transplants as a good and realistic procedure. 
5. I don't want a part in it and nobody can take me apart after I’m gone. 


9. I would probably be willing to give my body for transplant purposes 
when I die. 
14. Human parts are considered sacred to the individual even after death. 


22. I’d feel uneasy about being used or exploited in this way. 


Scale Construction: Commitment Behavior 


In order to validate the attitude scale it was necessary to ob- 
tain a measure of criterion behavior which was temporally sepa- 
rate and distinct from the testing situation. In addition, individual 
contact was necessary at this stage in. order to avoid contamina- 
tion of the criterion by group effects. Zimbardo, Weisenberg, Fire- 
stone, and Levy (1967) have shown that group pressures can 
greatly influence individual behavior. у 

А standardized interview schedule was constructed which 
contained a number of graded inquiries. Positive responses to the 
questions were judged to represent hierarchical stages of um 
creasing specificity of behavioral commitment or support towar 
the psychological object (posthumous donation of organs for 
transplantation). These behavioral commitment responses con- 
stituted a Guttman scale (Guttman, 1944), items having been 
examined for scalability using the Cornell technique (Edwards, 
1957). Table 1 shows the scaled order of the responses to the 
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behavioral commitment scale. The range of scale scores possible 
was zero to seven; seven representing total behavioral commit- 
ment. All eight scale items were found to scale with a coefficient 
of reproducibility of .95 and a minimal marginal reproducibility 
of .81. Menzel’s (1953) coefficient of scalability was computed at 
:75. All these measures are generally considered well above ac- 
ceptable limits. : 


ТАВГЕ 1 
BEHAVIORAL COMMITMENT SCALE 


Scale Items 


S terminates prematurely. 

Introduction to telephone interview completed. 

Sis willing to be interviewed. 

$ desires pertinent literature. 

Sis willing to assist in an effort to inform others. 

5 intends to make provision to donate his organs posthumously. 

$ таКез and keeps a personal appointment to discuss the possibil- 
ity of his signing a card which authorizes posthumous 

donation of his organs. 

7. Ata personal appointment $ signs and has witnessed the legal 2 
card form which authorizes donation of his organs after death. 


CU Е о-ы = 


ED Sag бэс 


The degree or strength of the commitment measured on the 
behavioral scale can be seen to increase along the continuum 
from simply Participating in a telephone interview (which is a 
relatively short-lived, mild commitment of time) to making and 
keeping an appointment with the experimenter. At the highest 
level, where the subject actually signs the donor card, there is defi- 
nite experiential impact for him. The signing of such a card has 
immediate consequences in that (a) it frequently precipitates con- 


toward posthumous donation, i.e., he “exposes himself to the 
sanctioning of significant others [Fendrich, 1967, р. 348].” 


PROCEDURE 
The Organ Transplant Attitude Scale was given to 251 col- 


lege students enrolled in general Psychology classes. The test was 
administered by two assistants with no personal investment in 


Ee. 


B 


y 
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this research. The following written instructions were read to 
subjects: 
I'm sure you are all familiar with opinion polling such as those conducted 
by Gallup; perhaps some of you have even participated in one of these. The 
purpose of our research today is to find out more about attitude measure- 
ment. We hope to develop a reliable scaling device. 
In the past most studies of this kind have been interested in political 
opinion or racial prejudice. We are researching organ transplantation 
since it is a current and socially important issue. 
You are being asked to participate in the development of this attitude 
scale. In order to assure accuracy we ask you to cooperate by following 
the directions carefully. I will pass out the necessary material now; please 
don't start until you are instructed. 
There will be another part to this study in which some of you will be ran- 
domly selected for a follow-up telephone call. In order to preserve your 
anonymity, but still be able to tie together the two phases of research for 
data analysis, please write, on the cover page of your folder, one of the 
following code numbers which is significant only to you: The last four 
numbers of your social security card, or driver's license or student I.D. 
card. Write the last four digits of only one of these numbers, not all of 
them. All of these numbers, being incomplete, are not traceable and assure 
your anonymity. In this way we will not know which folder is yours, only 
you will know that. 
Please be sure to read each item carefully and consider your response be- 
fore marking your answer. Work at your own rate. When you are finished 
signal for your folder to be collected. 

The provision of a coding system which allowed subjects to 
remain anonymous, along with the employment of different data 
collectors for the two phases of research, was done to reduce the 
chances of a consistency artifact which could emerge in the mea- 
sured relationship between attitude and subsequent commitment 
behavior. That is, a subject might feel coerced to be consistent in 
his commitment responses if he thought that the experimenter 
knew his attitude scale score. Pertinent here is Fendrich’s (1967) 
finding which suggests that in an interview situation one major 
type of social pressure which may be operating is the subject's 
desire to respond in a consistent manner. The research design 
may not have been entirely successful in this respect because the 
Subjects were forewarned that, for those who were contacted d 
d two pieces of data (attitude score and phone interview) woul 

€ collated for analysis. 

A sub-sample St 50 respondents (29 females and 21 m 
randomly selected from those who had completed the attitude 
scale, participated in the validation phase of the study. Six to is 
weeks after the classroom testing each of these subjects received a 
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TABLE 2 
TELEPHONE INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 
Introduction 
1. (Identify self and study briefly.) 
2. Have you had a chance to read 
the letter I sent you? 
No Yes 
T'd like to read it to you now That's fine. (To 3.) 
then, since it explains the re- 
search we're doing. (Read.) 
(To 3.) 
3. I believe you participated in the 
first part of this study in Dr. 
——'s general psychology class 
at PSU. Is that right? 
No Yes 


"That's all right, Га still like to 
talk to you about it. Since it was 
anonymous, 1 have no way of 
knowing which of those regis- 
tered for the class were there 
the day the study was presented. 
(To 4.) 


Interview 


O.K. Then I know you've com- 
pleted some tests, but I have no 
way of knowing which of them 
is yours. (To 4.) 


4. May I have a few minutes of 
your time to talk with you about 
the research now? 


No 
(To 5.) 


Yes 


As the letter points out, there is 
arising need for donors with the 
increasing success of transplants. 
There is a new law in Oregon to 
try to meet this need; the Uni- 
form Anatomical Gift Act which 
stipulates. . . (To 5.) 


(To 6.) 


5. I wonder if you are interested 
enough in the area of organ 
transplantation and donation to 
want to read some literature 
Which covers it more thor- 
oughly. 


Yes 


I can mail it to you or you can 
pick it up at the departmental 
Office, whichever is more con- 
venient for you. (To 6.) 


T 
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6. Would you be willing to meet 
with me, at your convenience, 
in order to discuss the possi- 
bility of your signing such a gift 
card? 

о Үеѕ 
(To 7.) (Set up appointment.) (To 7.) 
o 


Ni 
7. Do you intend to make this kind 
of donation at some time? 
N Yes 
(To 8.) (To 8.) 
8. Would you be willing to assist 
in an effort to inform others of 
the opportunity to sign such a 
card? 
No Yes 


(To 9.) (To 9.) 
9. In the classroom part of this 
study you wrote an identifying 
number on the test folder. It 
should have been four numerals 
from your social security card, 
drivers license or student LD. 
сага. Га like you to give me 
that number now so that the two 
pieces of information can be 
tied together for data analysis. 
You should be assured that all 
names are held in strict confi- 
dence. (Record number.) (Exit.) 


* 


letter covering four main points: (a) it introduced the topic of 
organ transplantation and donation of organs as the second part 
of the research project in which they had participated in class; 
| (b) it encouraged their further participation; (c) it assured them 
their time investment would be minimal; and (d) it informed them 
that there would be a follow-up telephone call within several days. 
| An informational leaflet dealing with Oregon law, modeled after 
the Uniform Anatomical Gift Act, was included in the mailed 
correspondence. T н 
Several days to two weeks later, subjects received a standard- 
ized telephone interview (Table 2). During the telephone inter- 
view the schedule was rigidly followed: each subject was asked 
all of the questions on the schedule regardless of his previous 
responses, unless he prematurely terminated the interview. 
Any subject who could not be reached after five attempts was 
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eliminated from the sub-sample; new names were randomly 
drawn to yield a total of 50 individual contacts with subjects who 
had participated in the first part of the study. A total of 81 letters 
was sent out to students enrolled in the classes in which the data 
had been collected; of these 21 could not be reached and ten had 
not been present in the classroom when the attitude scale was 
presented. Therefore, there was an attrition rate of 30% in field 
operations toward locating a representative sample. 

All subjects who were contacted by phone were successfully 
paired with their attitude scores from the classroom testing. There 
were two subjects, one male and one female, who terminated the 
interview before the introduction was completed; however, they 
were identifiable since each said they had not employed the cod- 
ing system and there were only two attitude scales, of the 251, 
that were not coded—one male, one female. 

A review of recent literature on organ transplantation, pre- 
pared by the first author, was made available to those subjects 
who requested further information. A document, in the form of a 
wallet sized card, which authorizes donation of one’s organs after 
death was drawn up and printed. The card is legal and binding 
when signed, dated, and witnessed. Since signing the card (and 
carrying it in case of accidental death) constituted a genuine social 
contract there was no need for “debriefing” as is the case in 
studies which utilize deception. 

Those subjects who desired an appointment in order to dis- 
cuss the possibility of their signing such a card were interviewed 
personally by the experimenter. During the appointment, subjects 
who assented were provided with an opportunity to fill out and 
sign the card form in the presence of the experimenter, who signed 
as witness. Another person was always available to sign as second 
witness, thus making the donor card a legal and binding docu- 


ment. No Persuasion or pressure was exerted at any time to 
coerce the subject to sign the card. 


RESULTs AND Discussion 


analysis allowed for full use of the data from both scales, in keep- 
ing with Wicker’s (1969) recommendation. The correlation ob- 
tained between attitude scale scores and behavioral commitment 
scale scores was .58 (p < .01). The means and standard devia- 
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TABLE 3 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR ATTITUDE AND BEHAVIORAL SCALES 
Scale X S.D. N 
Attitude Scale: Total Sample 61.72 14.51 251 
Sub-sample 61.00 14.26 50 
Behavioral Commitment Scale 3.46 1.50 50 


tions for both scales are shown in Table 3. As can be seen, the 
sub-sample of attitude scores was quite representative of the larger 
group. 
It is clear that the attitude scale was a significant predictor of 
subsequent behavior. That is, substantial support was provided 
for the experimental hypothesis: in this sample subjects did tend 
to behave in a manner consistent with their measured attitudes. 
Fully 34% of the criterion variance was accounted for by variance 
in the attitude scores. It appears therefore that, under certain 
circumstances at least, attitudes are related to subsequent be- 
havior in such a way as to permit modest prediction. 


Conditions for Predictive Efficiency 

While this discussion is admittedly post hoc it may be worth- 
while to postulate some of the circumstances which may have in- 
creased predictive salience in this research. А х 

Altitude measurement. In the first place, the attitude measuring 
instrument contained a high proportion of self-referent items 
(77%). And the attitude scale itself represented a Likert-type 
summated rating scale. Both of these conditions have been shown 
to provide coefficients of reliability and validity somewhat higher 
than those obtained from other methods, as noted above. Second- 
ly, the attitude measuring instrument may have increased predic- 
tive power because the content of the scale was so directly relevant 
to the behavior patterns measured later. A third condition which 
may be pertinent is that the attitude of interest was of relatively 
recent origin. This last factor may have avoided the implications 
of specific and rigid childhood conditioning toward the attitude 
object, the establishment of clear-cut socially acceptable norms, 
and the guidelines of a well defined social role which might con- 
strain more individualized attitude-behavior relationships. Some 
support for this position was found in a zero-order correlation 
between the Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability Scale (Crowne 
& Marlowe, 1964) and the attitude scale (N = 244). Certainly 
research is needed to determine the relative weight of these fac- 


tors in influencing prediction. : i 
Criterion. Another condition which may be vital to the pro- 
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duction of adequate prediction is resident in the circumstances 
under which the criterion is measured. In this study the criterion 
situation was a naturalistic situation measuring patterned behav- 
ior rather than a single act. Fishbein's (1967) distinction between 
behavioral intentions toward a general psychological object or 
class and those intentions toward specific actions in specific 
situations may be important here. He finds that intentions toward 
a specific act correlate much more highly with subsequent behav- 
ior in that setting than the more usual generalized measures of 
conation. While our paradigm did not measure behavioral inten- 
tion per se, it is certainly possible that one explanation for the 
relatively high correlation obtained could be that the attitude 
statements were quite specific to posthumous donation and close- 
ly related to the commitment scale which, at the highest level, 
required the specific act of signing the donor card. 

The results of this study strongly support Linn's (1965) find- 
ings in that the best possible prediction can be made for those 
subjects who hold the least favorable attitudes. No subject who 
scored below the median on the attitude scale either requested a 
personal appointment or signed a document authorizing post- 
humous donation. For this below median group then, the predic- 
tive value of their attitude scale scores was unity for the highest 
levels of commitment responses (items 6 and 7 on the behavioral 
commitment scale, which have the highest component of conse- 
quential and nonverbal behavior). 

... Tneentives. The last circumstance which is thought to have 
increased predictive efficiency revolves around the incentive 
value attached to the behavioral responses. It will be recalled that 
the telephone interview procedure permitted little if any positive 
encouragement of subjects. It was anticipated that the more 
subtle the extrinsic reinforcement Schedule, the greater the like- 
lihood that the attitude would express itself in commitment be- 
havior. In other words, one would expect a decrease in the cor- 
respondence between initial attitude scores and subsequent be- 
havior if high rewards for that behavior were introduced." An 
optimal range of reinforcers in the criterion situation should maxi- 
mize individual differences in responses which are determined, in 
part, by attitude. In this study there was no powerful extrinsic 
reinforcement proffered and, in addition, there appeared to be no 
clear-cut group norms. Therefore, it appears that any reward for 
the commitment responses must have been intrinsically reinforc- 
ing in terms of an individual subject’s value that such behavior 
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was desirable or subject’s self reinforcement for consistency be- 
tween commitment-free and commitment responses (1.е., attitude 
scores and subsequent commitment behavior). 

A next step in clarifying the significant conditions affecting 
the commitment-free/commitment relationship would be to ma- 
TUNI situational factors such as those postulated by Wicker 
1969). 
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Race of Interviewer and the Language 
Elaboration of Black Interviewees’ 


James Ledvinka 
University of Georgia 


The interviews given job-seekers by the state employment service of a 
large midwestern city were examined. Each of 75 black job-seekers was 
interviewed once by a black interviewer and once by a white interviewer, 
with race-order of interviewers counterbalanced. On six measures of 
language elaboration, black interviewers elicited more elaboration from 
the black job-seekers than did white interviewers. Four of the interviewer- 
race differences were statistically significant (p < .05); however, an ex- 
perimental bias casts doubt on one of those four. Explanations and impli- 
cations are offered, and directions are suggested for further research. 


on M ——-———kh-——- — НЫЙ 


There is much evidence indicating that the language of the 
disadvantaged is different from middle-class language Cazden, 
1966). The current controversy is whether that language is an in- 
ferior language as well, part of an intellectual deficit assumed to 
be generally characteristic of the poor (Williams, 1970). 

The deficit position rests on the tacit assumption that lan- 
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of situations. Some difference theorists seem to make the same 
tacit assumption. Specifically, the assumption is that the disad- 
vantaged person uses fundamentally the same language in’ the 
language research setting that he uses in natural settings. 

Two considerations cast doubt on that assumption. First, the 
term “disadvantaged person” is usually taken to mean low-income 
black person, and in fact many of the studies of disadvantaged lan- 
guage have used blacks as a subject group (see Cazden, 1966). 
Second, for Ы: ck subjects there аге other behaviors besides lan- 
guage behavior that vary with at least one aspect of the research 
setting—the race of the person observing the behavior (Sattler, 
1970). For instance, it has been found that white testers elicit 
lower IQ scores from blacks than do black testers (Canady, 1936), 
that white experimenters elicit poorer performance from blacks in 
individual and group experiments than do black experimenters 
(Katz, 1964), that white interviewers elicit fewer expressions of 
racial protest from blacks than do black interviewers (Pettigrew, 
1964), and that white counselors elicit less self-exploration from - 
black clients than do black counselors (Carkhuff & Pierce, 1967). 
If in addition white interviewers elicit more deficient language 
from blacks than do black interviewers, then one may question, 
as Cazden (1970) and Labov (1970) have, whether the language 
said to be characteristic of the disadvantaged is not, at least in | 
part, an artifact of the situation in which it is observed. 

, In the present research, interviewer race was systematically 
varied for black subjects in a natural setting—the employment 
interviews of the state employment service in a large midwestern 
city. Subjects were black job-seekers, and six measures of lan- 
guage elaboration were made of their language in the employ- 
ment interviews. The language measures were inspired by the 
work of Basil Bernstein (1959-4 961, 1964). Bernstein has been а 
prominent influence on the thinking of deficit theorists, though. 
he has recently expressed reservations about the use they have 
made of his work (1970). Bernstein's chief assertion has been that _ 


guage is a characteristic of the person that endures across a E 
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words to mediate his unique purposes, beliefs, and feelings. Fur- 
thermore, it inhibits the communication of complex relationships, 
sequence, and logical distribution of meaning. Most important, it 
fails to sensitize the lower-class person to those things. It is not 
functional among family and friends for the lower-class person to 
be sensitive to such things, and so he has less use for an elaborated 
code. Instead, it is functional for the lower-class person to think 
and speak concretely and explicitly, a purpose best served by a 
restricted code. In that context the lower-class child turns into 
just the type of thinker that compensatory education programs are 
supposed to change. It is understandable, then, that Bernstein’s 
theory has had such great impact on education programs for the 
disadvantaged (Deutsch, 1963; Gordon, 1968). i 
Perhaps the best known evidence in support of Bernstein’s 
theory is the finding of Hess and Shipman (1 65) that lower-class 
black mothers used a more restricted language with their children 
than middle-class black mothers did. The present research uses 
language measures adapted from those of Hess and Shipman. 


METHOD 


Research Settings and Subject Populations ў 
The research was a field experiment conducted in the offices 
of two special programs of the state employment service 1п à large 
midwestern city. One of the programs was designed to provide 
employment referral for the young (Youth Program); the other was 
designed to provide employment referral for the poor of all ages 
living in certain geographically defined areas of the city (Poverty 
Program). Both programs served a predominantly black, low- 
income clientele, most of which was unemployed. The primary 
task of each program was to bring employers and job-seekers 
together by referring the job-seeker to a known job opening for 
which the employment interviewer considered him qualified. А 
А job-seeker would come to either of the two programs at his 
own urging or at the recommendation of other social service 
agencies, teachers, social workers, friends, or just about anyone 
else. After stopping at a receptionist’s desk, and then usually after 


some wait, he would speak to a registration interviewer. The registra- 


tion interviewer had primary responsibility for deciding whether 
` to refer the job-seeker directly to an employer who had a position 
open. In the course of making that decision, the registration inter- 

- viewer generally asked а standard set of questions concerning the 
; job-seeker’s education, prior work experience, income, age, mari- 


tal status, family background and responsibilities, work interests, 
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and the like. Afterwards, the registration interviewers referred 
about half of the job-seekers to employers or elsewhere outside the 
program office. The other half were referred to counseling inter- 
viewers, and it was from that population of counseling referrals 
that the subjects for the research were drawn. 

Counseling referrals were made by registration interviewers 

on the basis of numerous specific and nonspecific criteria. Most 
enerally, they were made whenever the registration interviewer 
elt unable to refer the job-seeker directly to an employer or 
another agency. This included those job-seekers who wanted to 
enroll in special programs, those who needed further training or 
testing, those who could not decide what kind of work they wanted, 
and those who were considered unqualified for the kind of work 
they wanted. 

The counseling-interview situation was different from the 
registration-interview situation. Counseling interviews were char- 
acteristically more open-ended and personal. They usually lasted 
longer than registration interviews did. Moreover, counselors had 
baccalaureate degrees, whereas most registration interviewers had 
completed no formal education beyond high school, and coun- 
selors were less closely supervised in the conduct of their interviews 
than registration interviewers were. 


Interviewers 


. Eight registration interviewers and eight counseling inter- 
viewers were selected to participate in the research. Of each of the 
two groups, four were black and four were white. Each registra- 
tion interviewer was paired with a counseling interviewer of dif- 
ferent race in the same office and was instructed to refer job- 
seekers to that counseling interviewer only. Thus a job-seeker who 
saw a black registration interviewer was referred to a white coun- 
seling, interviewer, whereas one who saw a white registration 
interviewer was referred to a black counseling interviewer. 

It would be inaccurate to say the 16 interviewers were sam- 
pled, for their selection was almost entirely determined by two 
kinds of constraints. The first was constraints imposed by the 
field setting, such as the interviewer’s willingness to participate in 
the research and the necessity for having the registration inter- 
viewer located in the same physical office as a counseling inter- 
viewer of different race. The second kind of constraint was the 
need for control over independent and extraneous variables such 
as interviewer race, interviewer sex, and the program (Youth 
Program or Poverty Program) under which the interview was be- 
ing conducted. 

In the course of soliciting interviewer cooperation, the re- 
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TABLE 1 
CHARACTERISTICS OF INTERVIEWER PAIRS 
Pair Registration Interviewer Counseling Interviewer 
Number Program race sex race sex 
1 Youth black female white female 
2 Youth black female white female 
3 Youth white female black female 
4 Youth white male black female 
5 Poverty black female white male 
6 Poverty black female white male 
Т. Poverty white female black male 
8 Poverty white female black male 


search was carefully explained to the entire staff of 17 registration 
interviewers and 33 counseling interviewers. Three interviewers 
declined to participate. The characteristics of the eight inter- 
viewer-pairs selected are shown in Table 1. That table suggests 
that the pairs can be divided on the basis of two dichotomous fac- 
tors. One factor, the independent variable, is an interviewer-race 
factor, which divides the pairs into (a) those with black registra- 
tion interviewers and white counseling interviewers, and (b) those 
with white registration interviewers and black counseling inter- 
viewers. The other factor, a control variable, combines the pro- 
gram variable with the counselor-sex variable, dividing the pairs 
into (a) Youth-Program pairs with female counselors, an (b) 
Poverty-Program pairs with male counselors. With the exception 
of interviewer-pair number four, all pairs are homogeneous within 
classification in regard to race and sex; pair number four has the 
only male registration interviewer among the eight pairs. The 
mean age of the black interviewers was 36.50 (range: 23-56); that 
of the white interviewers was 39.75 (range: 32-62). The effects of 
those two experimental biases, interviewer sex and interviewer 
age, are discussed in the results section. 


Sampling and Data Collection 


The normal office procedures in each of the programs pro- 


vided an approximation to random assignment of subjects to inter- 
d in one of the Poverty 


viewers. In the Youth Program office and іп опе { 
Program offices, the client who had been waiting 1n the office the 


longest was assigned to the next available registration interviewer. 
signed, as 


In the other two Poverty Program offices, clients were as 
they entered the office, to each registration interviewer in turn. 
Data were collected at the convenience of the interviewers by 


means of a small battery-operated cassette tape recorder, which 


Маз placed under the interviewer's desk before each interview and 
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removed afterwards. A small microphone with a switch to activate 
the recorder was placed on the interviewer's desk. Each registra- 
tion interviewer was asked to record only the interviews of those 
black job-seekers who were making their first visit to the office, 
and to offer them the opportunity to refuse to have their interviews 
recorded. АП interviewers were instructed to carry out the inter- 
views as they normally would. 

If the registration interviewer decided to refer the job-seeker 
to counseling, he so informed the experimenter at the termination 
of the registration interview, and the tape-recording process was 
then repeated in the job-seeker's counseling interview. With a few 
minor exceptions, the experimenter had no contact at all with job- 
seekers. 


TABLE 2 
DISTRIBUTION OF SUBJECTS AMONG EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS 


Black Counselors White Counselors 


Youth Poverty Youth Poverty 


Program Program Program Program 
Male Subjects 9 6 10 10 
Female Subjects 10 10 11 


,., Out of a total of 176 job-seekers who appeared for interviews 
with the eight registration interviewers, twelve refused to have 
their registration interviews recorded. Of the remaining 164 job- 
seekers, 79 were not referred to counseling. Of the 85 who were 
referred to counseling, two refused to have their counseling inter- 
views recorded, and 17 were lost from the sample because of me- 
chanical difficulties in tape recording and for reasons not related 
to the conduct of the research. This left 66 job-seekers who had 
both registration interview and counseling interview recorded. In 
addition, each of the nine job-seekers who had only their counsel- 
ing interviews recorded was randomly paired with a job-seeker in 
the same experimental condition who had only his registration 
Interview recorded. This produced a sample of 75 job-seekers. Of 
those, 35 were males and 40 were females. Sex of subject is a sec- 
ond control variable in the analyses that follow. Table 2 presents 
Ee resulting distribution of subjects among the experimental con- 

itions. 


Language Measures and Scoring Procedure 


A language sample of approximately the first 150 words 
spoken by the interviewee was transcribed from the tape record- 
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ing of each interview and scored on each of six measures of lan- 
guage elaboration developed for Hess and Shipman's (1965) re- 
search, and revised for the purposes of this research to make it 
more usable with language-in-dialogue (Ledvinka, 1970). Briefly, 
the six measures were: 
1. Structure Elaboration: a weighted index of occurrence of such complex 
grammatical structures as subordinate, coordinate, and infinitive clauses; 
infinitive and participial structures modifying whole clauses; and el- 
liptical structures standing as clauses. 
2. Sentence Length: the ratio of total number of words in all sentences to 
total number of sentences. 
3. Verb Elaboration: the ratio of total number of types of complex verb in- 
flections to total number of sentences. 
4. Pre-Verb Length: the ratio of total number of words appearing before 
main verbs in clauses to total number of clauses. 
5. Adjective Range: the ratio of total number of different uncommon adjec- 
tives to total number of words used as nouns. 
6. Adverb Range: the ratio of total number of different uncommon adverbs 
to total number of verbs, adjectives, and adverbs. 


An utterance was never excluded from any of the six measures 
simply because it failed to satisfy standard rules of grammar. 
The initial part of the interview was used because extraneous 


factors, such as the interviewer’s personality, were more likely to 


have become manifest as the interview progressed. Usin the ini- 
d to inflate the Structure 


tial part of the interview might be expecte г uctu 
Elaboration score for the interview while depressing the Adjective 
Range and Adverb Range scores. ў { | 

The experimenter scored all interviews. Scoring time was 
approximately 2-1/2 hours per interview. As a check on кое 
bias and reliability, blind rescoring was undertaken on a su : 
sample of 26 interviews drawn randomly from the total sample о 
150 interviews. Rescoring reliabilities, expressed as product- 


moment lations, were: .80 for Structure Elaboration, .94 for 
Sentence ТЕНШ, .87 for Verb Elaboration, .92 for Pre-Verb 
Length, .76 for Adjective Range, and .77 for Adverb к, 
$согег bias with regard to the main independent variable, race a 
interviewers, wascomputed by comparing the deviations of origina 
Scores from blind rescores for white interviewers with the same 


deviations for black interviewers. The differences did not exceed 
0.2 S.D. for any scale. 


RESULTS 


To test the hypothesis that black interviewers elicit more 
language Чыр О from black job-seekers than do white inter- 
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TABLE 3 
LANGUAGE ELABORATION MEANS 


Registration Counseling Difference Signif. Level 
Interviews Interviews Scores Кели ксы 
Меазиге Black  White| Black White | Black White Scores 
Structure 1.13 1.57 1.26 1.11 43 .01 
Elaboration 
Sentence 9.82 7.36 11.42 11.38 4.06 1.57 :01 
Length 
Verb .502 377 .593 .580 | .216 .078 .05 
Elaboration 
Pre-Verb 2.143 2.082 2421 2.412 .339 .269 n.s. 
Length 
Adjective .043 .038 .049 :041 -010 -.003 .05 
Range 
Adverb .101 .097 .103 .099 .006 -.002 n.s. 
Range 


viewers, difference scores were used. The difference scores were 
computed for each job-seeker by subtracting his score on a given 
language measure in the registration interview from his score on 
that measure in the counseling interview. The registration inter- 
view thus was used as a baseline control for individual differences. 
Data for the Black Interviewer condition are the difference scores 
lor those subjects who had black counseling interviewers and 
white registration interviewers, while data for the White Inter- 
Viewer condition are the difference scores for those subjects who 
had white counseling interviewers and black registration inter- 
viewers. 

. Table 3 presents the language elaboration means. Registra- 
tion and counseling interview means are presented separately 
along with the difference-score means. On each of the six mea- 
sures, black interviewers elicited more language elaboration from 
the black job-seekers than did white interviewers. A three-way 
unweighted-means analysis of variance was computed for the dif- 
ference scores. The two control variables discussed in the methods 
section above (Program/counselor-sex and sex of subject) were 
used along with Interviewer Race as the three independent vari- 
ables. With 1 and 67 df, Interviewer Race was significant at 
Ё < .01 for Structure Elaboration (Е = 10.66) and Sentence 
Length (F = 9.40); it was significant at p < .05 for Verb Elabora- 
tion (F = 4.04) and Adjective Range (F = 6.38). Interviewer Race 
was not statistically significant for Pre-Verb Length (F = .30) or 
Adverb Range (F = .34). 
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TABLE 4 
INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG LANGUAGE MEASURES 
(REGISTRATION INTERVIEWS) 


| SEN УВЕ PVL ADJ ADV 
STE 81 52 33 -.06 23 
SEN 62 53 -.01 24 
VBE тл -.02 29 
PVL -.01 22 
ADJ -.06 


Р Note.—STE = Structure Elaboration, SEN = Sentence Length, VBE = Verb Elabo- 
ration, PVL = Pre-Verb Length, ADJ = Adjective Range, ADV = Adverb Range. 


Table 4 presents the intercorrelations among the six language 
measures for the registration interviews. All relationships are sig- 
nificantly positive at p < .05, except those involving Adjective 
Range, none of which are significant. 

The experimental biases (interviewer sex and age) appeared 
to exert a conservative effect on the data. Regarding the white 
male registration interviewer in the Black Interviewer condition, 
the most plausible indicator of effect seemed to be a comparison 
of the difference scores for his team (Team 4) with the difference 
scores for the team that shared his team’s cell in the experimental 
design (Team 3). On all six measures, the difference scores for his 
team were lower than the difference scores for the other team. 
Regarding the fact that the white interviewers were, on the aver- 
age, older than the black interviewers, the most plausible indica- 
tor of effect seemed to be the correlations between language- 
elaboration difference scores and comparably constructed inter- 
viewer-age difference scores (age of counseling interviewer minus 
age of registration interviewer) for each of the eight teams. That 
would treat interviewer age in more-or-less the same way that 
interviewer race is treated in the analyses above. In both the Black 
Interviewer condition and the White Interviewer condition, those 
correlations were positive, excepting the correlations for Adverb 
Range, which were negative. Thus, the older interviewers tended 
to elicit more language elaboration on all measures for which 
significant interviewer-race differences were found. { 

Since subjects in the Black Interviewer condition saw a white 
registration interviewer first, while subjects in the White Inter- 
viewer condition saw a black registration interviewer first, it 1s 
conceivable that the race of the registration interviewer affected 
the language in the counseling interview. Because of that possibil- 
Ity, an analysis parallel to the one computed for difference scores 
was computed for the registration interview data taken alone. 
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Interviewer Race was significant at p < .01 for Structure Elabora- 
tion (F = 45.39), for Sentence Length (F = 28.61), and for Verb 
Elaboration (F = 8.58). Interviewer Race was not statistically 
significant for the other three measures. Thus the difference-score 
findings for Adjective Range must remain in doubt. However, it is 
interesting to note that for Structure Elaboration, Sentence 
Length, and Verb Elaboration the statistical evidence would have 
been even stronger if concern over individual differences had not 
led to the choice of difference scores instead of registration-inter- 
view scores as a test of the Interviewer Race hypothesis. 


DISCUSSION 


It is by no means certain that the results of this research can 
be generalized beyond the employment interview setting of the 
state employment service in which they were obtained. Neverthe- 
less, any situation in which black and white observers elicit dif- 
fering performance from blacks invites generálization, and thus it 
would seem in order to discuss possible explanations for the find- 
ings. 

There are at least three reasons why black and white ob- 
servers might have different effects on a black man's behavior, and 
in particular why black observers might elicit more language 
elaboration from blacks than white observers would. 

A white man, by his being white, may be a source of anxiety to a black 
man. Anxiety is said to interfere with the enactment of complex 
А and elaborated language might be considered a complex 
skill. 

A white man, by his being white, may be a stimulus for the black man 
to follow traditional role prescriptions thal some whites have held for blacks 
generally. The “role of Negro” (see Dollard, 1937; and Pettigrew, 
1964), as set forth by customs that are perhaps dying, precludes 
expression by the black man of intelligence, thought, subtlety, or 
the mastery of words. Elaborated language might be construed as 
evidence of those things. 

A white man is likely to be more distant from a black man than another 
black man is. Bernstein has stated that restricted language is quite 
suited to more intimate relationships, for in them there is less need 
for literal communication of unique beliefs, purposes, and feel- 
ings. Yet it is also true that a person’s unique beliefs, purposes, 
and feelings are usually irrelevant to relationships with people 
who are personally distant from him. In fact, their expression 1$ 
usually undesired or proscribed in such relationships. In that 
sense, intimate relationships provide certain conditions sufficient 
for the use of elaborated language that distant relationships 90 
not provide. 


| 
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This third reason deserves further discussion. The concept of 
"distance" is meant to have an attitudinal referent: hostility or 
lack of solidarity felt by a black man toward a white man, or felt 
by the white man toward the black man and perceived by.the 
black man. Elaborated language is, among other things, a means 
of encoding the individuality of the speaker—his personal ex- 
perience—and the encoding of individuality. would seem less ap- 
propriate between people who are more distant from one another. 

The attitudinal notion of distance, however, suggests be- 
havioral reasons for a race-of-observer effect on black language. 
A white man may behave toward a black man in a way that anoth- 
er black man would not behave, and that behavior may in turn 
affect the black man’s behavior. In the present research, for 
example, a white interviewer may have reacted to a black inter- 
viewee by using a less elaborated language than a black inter- 
viewer would have used, which may have evoked a less elaborated 
language from the black interviewee through the process of imita- 
tion. Or a white interviewer may have reacted to a black inter- 
viewee by exercising sanctions over the interviewee’s language 
behavior in accordance with traditional prescriptions for the “role 
of Negro,” thereby socially reinforcing a less elaborated language 
than the interviewee would have used with a black interviewer. 

That sort of behavior on the part of the white interviewer 
toward the black interviewee might be mediated, of course, by the 
black interviewee’s sense of distance from whites. In that case, 
there would be an interaction between white behavior and black 
attitude. Specifically, if a white interviewer is seen by a black 
interviewee as distant or alien—not a significant other—then the 
black interviewee might reasonably be expected not to imitate the 
white interviewer’s language, whether elaborated or restricted, 
and also not to acquiesce in the white interviewer s social rein- 
forcement of language forms. That expectation is suggested by the 
group performance findings of Katz, Henchy, and Allen (1968). 
In fact, it is conceivable that the black interviewee would make 


some special effort, consciously or unconsciously, to pattern his 
own language behavior in a way unlike that of the white inter- 
viewer, or to respond in a direction the opposite of what the inter- 
viewer might normally be expected to elicit through social rein- 
forcement. In other words, one might expect а black interviewee 
to engage in behavioral *countercontrol" with a white inter- 


viewer. 


CONCLUSION 


ble explanations for the language 


There are numerous possi а 
h. Several of the explanations аге 


differences found in this researc 
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conceptually intertwined, and no two seem mutually exclusive. 
Different explanations might well apply to different black inter- 
viewees and to different white interviewers. Moreover, there is the 
possibility that the results of this research were affected by special 
characteristics of the situation in which the data were collected. 
The setting of a state employment office, or the nature of the job 
hunt itself, may have affected an interviewee's responsiveness to 
the interviewer's race. Moreover, the black employment inter- 
viewers may have differed from their white counterparts in their 
characteristic attitudes toward black job-seekers, not to mention 
their characteristic language patterns. It must be remembered 
that only 16 interviewers participated in the research, and that 
there is no way to assess their representativeness of the employ- 
ment-interviewer population. In addition, interviewers were 
aware that their interviews were being tape-recorded. That aware- 
ness may have made either or both parties especially conscious of 
their language. 

, Further research might attempt to cast light on the alter- 
native explanations mentioned by isolating the processes involved 
in language usage in dialogue between blacks and whites. Inter- 
viewer language and interviewer attitudes might be measured in 
order to assess their relationships with interviewee language and 
interviewer race. And respondent race might be added as an in- 
dependent variable in further research. 

Beyond that, any further investigation must necessarily de- 
part somewhat from natural settings. Under laboratory or con- 
trolled field conditions, there could be manipulations of anxiety, 
interviewer language, and social reinforcement. But there is no 
guarantee that interviewer-race effects that obtain in a natural 
setting will obtain in a more controlled setting. It would seem 
difficult to duplicate in a laboratory the precise nature of the social 
relationship between employment interviewer and job-seeker in a 
state employment office, or the relationship between teacher and 
pupil in a school, or most of the other relationships in which 
blacks find themselves subject to the judgments of whites. Those 
are relationships that are replicated only in other natural settings, 
and so it would seem that further research might profitably under- 
take to replicate the present research in such settings as well as in 
the laboratory. 
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Correlates and consequences of African as compared to American identity 
of Negro Americans in a remedial junior college program were investi- 
gated. The major findings were: (a) males were more likely than females 
to identify themselves as coming from an African family background, and 
(b) those who identified themselves as American achieved higher grades 
than those identifying themselves as African. The major explanations con- 
cern the ambivalence of the African "protest identity" and issues con- 
cerned with the criterion variable of achievement. It was suggested that a 
positive identity will be related to successful socialization or achievement 
in a particular culture only when the identity is congruent with the core 


values of that culture. 


in the relation of nonintellective 
factors and achievement in the Negro American (Gurin, 1970; 
Epps, 19692, 1969b; Pouissaint & Atkinson, 1968; Deutsch, Katz, 
& Jensen, 1968) and the importance attributed to the emergence 
of the independent black African nations to the Negro American, 
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no systematic data have been available which relate African iden- 
tity of the Negro American to achievement. Hence, a useful, 
empirically based conceptualization is lacking. It is the purpose of 
this paper to present preliminary data and a beginning conceptu- 
alization. 

It has been argued, with supporting data, that Negro Ameri- 
cans have negative self-concepts, negative identities, and low self- 
images (for review see Proshansky & Newton, 1968; Pouissaint & 
Atkinson, 1968). It has further been proposed that these negatives 
lead to poor academic performance of the traditional kind (Epps, 
1969b), but the empirical evidence for the existence of this theo- 
retical relationship appears contradictory (Pouissaint & Atkin- 
son, 1968). Part of the reason for the equivocality of the evidence 
is the many varied definitions of identity. In their comprehensive 
review of "The Nature and Meaning of Negro Self-Identity,” 
Proshansky and Newton (1968) point out that the assortment of 
terms which refer to the individual's beliefs and feelings about 
himself and the multiple meanings associated with each particular 
term are so confusing that they decided to use the terms "self," 
“self-concept,” and “self-identity” interchangeably. Despite the 
state of knowledge, the lumping together of the many faceted 
aspects of self-identity lessens the heuristic value of the different 
definitions and may lead to a false confidence in cumulative 
knowledge or retard its growth. Nevertheless, it should be restated 
that in spite of the many different conceptual and operational 
definitions, the literature consistently reports low self-image an 
negative identities for Negro Americans. 

An assumption implicit in the above, as well as in much of 
the literature {Нишу & Newton, 1968), is that a negative 
self-identity for members of minority groups is often-rooted in 
negative group identification, e.g., feelings of group inferiority, 
shame, group hatred, etc. This assumption exists іп the face 0 
Rosenberg’s (1965, pp. 39-63) empirical work with adolescents in 
which he rejects the hypothesis that the social status of religious 
and ethnic groups in America is the major determinant of self- 
esteem. The increasing prominence of “Black Power," “Black 
Separatism, ” “Black Nationalism,” “Black is beautiful,” and 
Negro identification with Africa, may all be interpreted as at- 
tempts by Negro Americans to create a positive self-image which 
is productive of positive mental health (Thomas, 1970) by turning 
what had been a liability—their color (Lincoln, 1967)—into an 
asset. The process is similar to Lewin’s (1948b) classical theo- 
retical suggestion to avoid self-hatred for another minority group— 
the Jews; namely, to change “the negative balance toward an 
away from the Jewish group into a positive balance, the creation 
of loyalty to the Jewish group instead of negative chauvinism. 
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Although all of these movements are thus similar in underlying 
function, conceptual distinctions can be made among them; they 
would be useful but are beyond the scope of this paper. Instead, 
the focus here isolates African identification of the Negro Ameri- 
can and examines selected correlates and consequences. 

A number of writers and observers of the racial scene in the 
United States have identified implications of the emergence of the 
independent black African nations (Emerson & Kilson, 1965; 
Proshansky & Newton, 1968; Rose, 1965; Friedman, 1969; Petti- 
grew, 1964, p. 191). Though they differ in emphasis, the under- 
lying implication of their observations is that an identification of 
the Negro American with Africa will be helpful in developing a 
positive self-image and that this development will be good for 
Negro Americans and for American society. Only Pettigrew sug- 
gests accompanying negative consequences, i.e., an urgency to 
protest based on a sharpening of the relative deprivation in Ameri- 
can society. Д 

Indeed we know very little about the positive identification 
of minority group persons with their own minority group. Despite 
theoretical inferences that positive identifications and group loyal- 
ties must exist for minorities, social scientists have concentrated 
on the negative identification and self-hatred of minority groups 
(Noel, 1964; Proshansky & Newton, 1968). The professional focus 
on the negatives probably exists because they manifest themselves 
in individual psychological problems and subsequent social is- 
sues. Further, as Lewin (1948a) has insightfully pointed out, the 
crucial issue is not the fact that a person belongs to more than one 
group, e.g., the minority ethnic group and the majority dominant 
culture, but rather the ambiguity of belonging to each. The am- 
biguity itself lessens the probability of the existence of a positive 
identification. The question before us is: what are the correlates 
and consequences of Negro Americans’ identifying themselves as 
coming from an African as compared to American family back- 


ground? 


METHOD 


The data were collected as an integral part of an evaluation 
study of a new remedial program at a midwest urban junior col- 
lege in the 1968-1969 academic year. Two hundred sixteen stu- 
dents were selected for participation on the basis of scoring at or 
below the twenty-fifth percentile on the English and social science 
tests of the American College Testing (ACT) service examina- 
tions. Sixty-two percent of the students were male and 37% of 
them were Negro Americans. j 

During registration week of the first college quarter, the 
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students were told that an evaluation would be carried out in 
order to improve the program in terms of better serving the needs 
of each individual. The first phase in the evaluation was for each 
student to complete a questionnaire concerned with his own back- 
ground, plans, and aspirations. 

The identification of family background was obtained from 
one item on the first page of a 22-page questionnaire. Each re- 
spondent was asked to check his family background from an 
alphabetical list of eight, starting with African, American, and 
ending with South American and Puerto Rican. A place for 
"other" was provided. On the second page of the questionnaire, 
race was ascertained. The point is that race and family back- 
ground were not explicitly salient issues in the data collection 
situation, only the remedial program was (Kelley, 1955). Fur- | 
ther, inasmuch as the proportion of Negroes and whites in the — 
program approximated the proportion in the city, implicitly ma- 
nipulated group salience was probably not operating (Shomer & 
Genters, 1970). 

Can a single questionnaire item concerning family back- 
ground be used to infer such a multifaceted concept as self-iden- 
tity? Not only are classifications derived from single items notori- 
ously unreliable, but, as indicated above, the complexity of the 
identity concept is undeniable. Nevertheless, the single item does 
have at least face validity in terms of isolating African identifica- 
tion of Negro Americans. Besides the fact that this is a secondary 
analysis of data collected for another purpose, if a number of 
items were concerned with African identification, the group sali- 
ence factor would have been operative. This factor would no doubt 
have increased the proportion of Negroes who would have identi- 
fied themselves as coming from an African background. It is 
believed that the method used here identified those with extreme 
pera about Africa, thus being most useful for an exploratory 
study. 

The two groups of Negroes, those identifying themselves 
as African vs. American, were compared on demographic and. 
Socioeconomic variables, on academic aptitude and past academ- 
Ic per formance, on their aspirations and other social psychological 
variables, and on obtained grade point average in the junior col- 
leges. These data were obtained from the questionnaire, and from 
admission and other college records. The specific measures used 
are indicated in the results section. 


REsULTS i 


The basic empirical questions of this paper are how many 
Negro Americans chose to identify their family background 2$ ў 
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African as compared to American and what are the correlates and 
consequences of such identification? 

Twenty-five percent of the Negroes (19) identified their 
family background as African. The remainder (61) identified 
their family background as American. 


Demographic Variables 


A significantly greater percentage of males identified them- 
selves as coming from an African background than did females 
(39% vs. 13%). Given the potential importance of sex to the other 
variables used in this report, all the analyses were done for the 
entire sample and, despite the small sample, for each sex sepa- 
rately. Except where indicated, the results for the males were the 
same as for the females. 

The mean age of the groups identifying with different family 
backgrounds did not differ significantly from one another (19.5 
vs. 20.2). 


Socioeconomic Variables 


There were no statistically significant differences between the 
two groups of Negroes on father's education (median was 11th 
grade), mother’s education (median was 11th grade), nor on 
reported parents’ income (median was $6250). There were also no 
significant differences on the household possessions and “асіїу- 
ities” scores of an Environmental Participation Index (EPI), an 
index designed to "estimate the relative exposure an individual 
has had to common American ‘middle-class’ experiences and en- 
vironmental stimulation [Mathis, 1967, 1968]." 


Academic Aptitude and Past Performance 

Those identifying themselves as African did not differ from 
those identifying themselves as American on the ACT aptitude 
tests in mathematics, social science, natural science, nor in En- 
glish. Nor did the two groups differ significantly in their high 
School grades in English, mathematics, social science, or natural 
Science. The two groups were also substantially equivalent on the 
vocabulary and comprehension scores of the Cooperative English 
Test (1960) administered at the beginning of the first college 
academic quarter. (See Table 1.) jo чў 

When comparisons меге made within each sex, no statistical- 
ly significant differences emerged. However, on 8 of these 10 vari- 
ables, females who identified themselves as African did better 
than those identifying themselves as American and the reverse 
obtained for males; i.e., on the same 8 variables, males who re- 
Ported they came from an American family background did better 
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TABLE 1 
IDENTIFICATION, SEX, AND ACADEMIC VARIABLES 
African American 
Male Female Male Female 
(13)* (6) (21) (39) 
Academic Aptitude (mean scores) 
ACT Math 12.1 8.5 13.9 8.4 
ACT Soc Sci 11.7 7.5 10.1 7.4 
ACT Nat Sci 12.5 9.5 14.3 8.7 
ACT Eng 74 8.5 94 8.7 
COOP Eng-Vocab 25.2 28.8 29.9 24.7 
COOP Eng-Comp 18.9 19.3 19.6 16.8 
High School Academic Performance 
English sc 6 0 6 3 
>с 7 5 12 32 
Math «c 11 2 25 
>C 2 2 6 8 
Soc Sci <В 8 2 10 19 
>B 3 2 6 14 
Nat Sci «B 10 2 13 19 
>B 3 1 4 9 
College Academic Performance 
1st Quarter GPA 1.2 1.2 1.8 1.6 
2nd Quarter GPA 1.3 1.0 1.5 14 


"Entry is number of subjects. Ns fluctuate slightly because of missing data. 


than males who reported they came from an African family back- 
ground. (See Table 1.) 


Aspirations 


. In terms of educational and occupational aspirations, à 
slightly but not significantly greater proportion of Africans than 
Americans: (a) expected higher academic degrees, (b) expected 
a higher grade pont average, (c) expected higher status jobs upon 
completion of their schooling and higher status jobs 10 years after 
that. For financial aspirations, there were also no statistically 
significant differences between the two groups. Africans tended 
to expect a middle range salary at graduation as compared to 
Americans, who tended to expect either high or low salaries. 
slightly but not significantly greater proportion of Africans €x- 


pected higher salaries 10 years after completion of their schooling 
than did Americans. 


Social Psychological Variables 


The two groups did not differ significantly on fate control 
(Coleman, Campbell, Hobson, McPartland, Mood, Weinfield; 
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& York, 1966), need achievement (two items adapted from Mur- 
ray, 1938), ego ideal (three items adapted from Murray, 1938), 
nor on anomie (Srole, 1956). 

On two of four single forced-choice items concerning type of 
job preference, approximately the same proportion of those with 
reported African as compared to American family background 
preferred: (a) jobs with lots of responsibility and excellent pay as 
compared to jobs with low responsibility and average pay, and 
(b) jobs with lots of opportunity but little security as compared 
to jobs with lots of security but little opportunity. 

On the two other items concerned with job preferences, there 
were significant differences. Fifty-nine percent of those with 
African identity compared to 25% of those with American identity 
preferred a “small, informal company, like a family,” in prefer- 
ence to a “large formal one with clear rules for everyone.” In 
terms of how much supervision was wanted on the job, significant- 
ly more African males wanted little supervision as compared to 
American males (83% vs. 44%). For the females the relationship 
was reversed, a greater but not significantly greater proportion 
of African than American females preferring high supervision. 


College Achievement 

The question of central importance is: “Ро Negro Americans 
with African identities differ from those with American identities 
in college achievement?” Grade point averages (GPA) in the Aide 
lar college courses (i.e., not the special courses in the remedial 
program) for the first two academic quarters were available. In 
the first quarter, those identifying themselves as Americans did 
significantly better than those identifying themselves as African 
(1.7 vs. 1.2; ( = 2.18, p < .05). In the second quarter, the direction 
was the same but was not statistically significant. For each sex 
separately, all of the relationships were in the same direction PULS 
Americans had higher gradepoint averages than Africans (see 
Table 1). 


DISCUSSION 


The major findings presented were that for Negro Americans, 
males were more likely than females to identify themselves as 
having an African family background as compared to an Ameri- 
can family background. Additionally, those who identify them- 
selves as American, regardless of sex, achieve higher academic 
performance ratings than do those who identify themselves as 
African. The wide range of variables examined did not identify 
correlates of African identity and, therefore, did not help explain 
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why some Negro Americans chose to identify themselves as com- 
ing from African family backgrounds and others from American 
family background. 

The equivalence of the two groups of Negroes on the many 
variables indicates that the relationship between family back- 
ground identification and achievement cannot be explained by a 
known third variable. In addition, it is proposed that family back- 
ground identification is a determinant of grades and that the 
alternative explanation that grades determine background identi- 
fication be rejected. The data are consistent with the proposition. 
The two groups of Negro Americans were basically equivalent on 
academic achievement and aptitude prior to ascertaining their 
family background identification and different on achievement 
after it. 

It must be kept in mind that the results and interpretation are 
limited by the sample (at or below the 25th percentile in the ACT 
examinations), by the geographical area (an urban center in the 
Midwest), and by the time of the data collection (the 1968-1969 
academic year), the latter in terms of the then current racial situ- 
ation in America and the relatively recent change of Africa from 
a negative to a positive reference group (Friedman, 1969). 

Given that the recent salience of the African heritage for the 
Negro American is, in effect, an explicit attempt to enhance the 
self-identity and self-esteem of the Negro with positive implica- 
tions for Negro Americans and American society in general, those 
persons identifying themselves as African, i.e., having a positive 
self-identity, should be higher achievers than those with negative 
self-images. Not only was this expectation not upheld, but the 
reverse relationship obtained. 

Three explanations of this apparent paradox may be offered. 
The first concerns the nature and quality of identity with Africa; 
the second, the issue of criterion contamination; and the third 
concerns the relevance of the criteria to the identity issues. Each 
of these will be discussed in turn. 

First, and most important, is that the current salience of the 
Negro American’s identification with Africa is not wholly intrin- 
sic, pure, and positive. It is rather a protest identification; per- 
haps an identification that is inappropriate, artificial, and even 
unreal, but one that is necessary in order to escape the negative 
debilitating self-image forced upon the Negro by American society 
and, as Rainwater (1966) has argued, the resulting self-victimiza- 
tion of and by Negroes. At the very least, the increased salience 9 
the Negro’s African background has generated additional am- 
biguity and uncertainty in the situation. In addition to being in ап 
ambiguous relation to American society, the Negro American 1$ 
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now in an ambiguous relation to African society; extending 
Lewin's conceptualization (19482), this should increase the Negro 
American's marginality and resulting difficulties. 

Further, the protest identity is not only an attempt to estab- 
lish a new identity. It is also an explicit rejection of the old iden- 
tity; a rejection of America, its values and criteria for performance 
and achievement. Indeed, as Rainwater (1966) suggests, “Опе 
way out of the situation of impotence and dammed-up in-group 
aggression is the organization of meaningful protest against 
larger society.” This way out makes the accomplishment of one of 
Rainwater's other suggested remedies much more difficult; name- 
ly, pride in group identity, Negro and American. Like the identity 
with Africa, the rejection of America is not pure. Ambivalence 
towards America may be easily inferred from the fact that this 
study's sample consists of persons who are following the American 
way by attending a junior college. Some are Negro Americans 
who identify themselves as coming from an African family back- 
ground; and yet, academically, they do more poorly than other 
Negroes of equal intellectual aptitude. Thus, the protest identity 
may be interpreted as an ambivalent identity, lacking intrinsic 
integrity and legitimacy and not functioning 1n relation to achieve- 
ment as does a positive self-identification. — , atj 

An additional argument for the protest identification expla- 
nation may be presented. The percentage of males identifying 
themselves as coming from African family backgrounds was 
approximately three times as great as the percentage of females. 
In accordance with the proposed explanation, then, it may be said 
that more male than female Negro Americans reject the American 
way of life. This interpretation is reasonable, given the fact that 
while racial discrimination occurs independent of sex, its most 
direct and obvious effect is on the male (Pettigrew, 1964, p. 15), 
especially in segregated ghetto situations (Ausubel, 1958). The 


reason for the differential effect of discrimination may be either 
ith white society and, 


because the male is in greater contact with М t 
therefore, has more opportunity to be discriminated against, or 


because when women leave home, they go forth into a society 
hat the differential 


where all women are discriminated against, sot i i 
between Negro and white women is not as great as the differential 
between Negro and white men. For example, for full-time year 
round workers, the difference between the median income of white 
and nonwhite males in 1968 was more than two times as great as 
between white and nonwhite females. Further, the difference in 
median income between males and females was 1.8 times as great 
for whites as nonwhites (computed from data reported in Time, 
1970). Thus the sex difference in identification may be explained 
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with the concept of relative deprivation. In any case, Negro wo- 


men seem to have made out better in America than Negro men, 


and, therefore, are not as rejecting of the American system as are 
the men. 

The finding that substantially more Africans than Americans 
would prefer a small informal company as compared to a large 
bureaucratic company may also be interpreted as a rejection of 
American rule-following systems which have treated them un- 
fairly. Consistent with this may be the desire to be treated as an 
individual rather than as a member of a denigrated category. 

The rejection by Africans of jobs with a great deal of super- 
vision may also be interpreted as a reactive rejection of the sys- 
tem. This, of course, may be self-defeating, especially if super- 
vision is part of a learning-training system as differentiated from 
an administrative-control system. As an heuristic aside, Rosen- 
berg (1965, p. 226) found that adolescents with low self-esteem 
reject being supervised or supervising others. He interprets these 
findings as meaning that persons with low self-esteem are more 
Rien than others to enter into either end of a power relation- 
ship. 

A second explanation, although morally uncomfortable, must 
be considered; namely, that the performance rating, i.e., grade 

oint average, is not a pure measure of performance, but is con- 
ounded with the instructor's overall judgment of the student. In 
methodological terms, it is a problem of contamination of the 
criterion variable. In real world terms, it is part of the vicious 
circle of mutual rejection. It is impossible in this study to isolate 
the effect of criterion contamination. 

: The third explanation also has to do with the nature of the 
criterion variable, but on a different level. This explanation 
focuses on the relevance of the substantive nature of the regular 
academic courses. Consistent with the college's societal mission of 
socialization, course material was no doubt biased towards mid- 
dle class American values and culture. 'Therefore, it was more 
relevant to those Negroes who identified with an American as 
compared to an African family background. This is not to imply 
a major shift in the criterion; e.g., from grades to, for example, 
activity in collective action in the civil rights area as has been 
suggested (Gurin, Gurin, Lao, & Beattie, 1969). Rather, it would 
suggest intellectual and academic criteria with different content. 
Such courses as the history and culture of the nations of Africa 
and the Swahili language do not violate any academic disci- 
plines, may be just as useful to society as the history of Europe 
and the French language, but will probably not serve the indi- 
vidual well in his living and achieving in a middle class American 
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society in which white persons of European ancestry comprise 
the majority. Indeed, colleges among other things serve as a 
major socializing agent for middle class America. As we have be- 
gun to see, when colleges and universities veer from a relatively 
narrow definition of this socializing function, the public gets up- 
set. College and its socializing function may be looked upon by 
Negro Americans with African identification as another imposi- 
tion of the white man's values and criteria onto the black man, as 
another method of keeping the Negro in his place. This percep- 
tion, whether veridical or not, may lead to an ambivalent rejection 
of the college system and manifest itself in lower achievement 
within it. 


CONCLUSION 


The three proposed explanations were probably all operative 
to some extent in the situation described, with the nature of the 
identity being most important, the relevance of the criteria next, 
and the problem of criterion contamination least important. The 
validity of these explanations must still be established and the 
social consequences examined. " 

Implicit in this discussion and in the black movements 1s the 
confounding of American middle class society and the white op- 
pressors. As a result of the confounding, ambivalence towards 
middle class achievement obtains. “Тһе new young Negro is no 
longer willing to play the *white man's game [Proshansky & New- 
ton, 1968]." " Succeeding in America has indeed been interpreted 
as playing the white man's game. Beisser and Harris (1966) in 
talking of the Negro professional, state, “If he has made it’ in the 
white community, it has meant that he has totally shunned an 
inalienable part of himself which is with him always—his black- 
ness and the fact that he is Negro." These two psychiatrists fur- 
ther state that at the heart of this identity crisis is a great deal of 
guilt *for having left his buddies behind." They point out that 
when the Negro succeeds as a professional, “his principal identi- 
fication is with the white community and could be psychologically 
labelled as ‘identification with the aggressor.’ " Indeed, those per- 
sons who have succeeded in America have been the oppressors, 50 
Negro success in white America is interpreted as prima facie evi- 
dence of identification with the aggressor. As long as the con- 
founding of white and middle class ‘America is maintained and the 
refusal to play the white man ’s game of success remains salient in 
the minds of Negro Americans, ‘ambivalence towards manifesting 
middle class achievement will continue and the negative and 
debilitating aspects of marginality will increase. 
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Although the above focuses on selected dynamics of Negro 
Americans, it is obvious that the dynamics do not take place in a 
vacuum. White middle class America is intimately and powerfully 
involved in the development and maintenance of the ambivalence 
and marginality. 

The crucial problem for this society is whether the official 
socializing agencies will fertilize the seeds of self-destruction Бу 
continuing to define their goal as assimilation into middle class 
America in an implicit and hypocritical manner; or whether the 
goal will remain the same but be explicit and honest in its imple- 
mentation; or whether a third alternative of officially sanctioned 
and supported pluralistic socialization goals will be implemented. 

The last alternative requires that the dominant society be ac- 
cepting of differences in values, norms, and behaviors which are — 
not violently destructive of its survival. Arguments will and are 
inevitably occurring over what changes in society are “violently 
destructive," but the principle must be accepted by both the 
dominant majority and the minorities involved. Furthermore, 
those in the minorities who choose to be different, even if the dif- 
ference comes to be officially supported, will suffer the negative 
consequences associated with the particular degree and nature of 
the deviance involved. 
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Mutual and self-perceptions of the racial images of white, blacks, and the 
Japanese Americans were studied among adults, college students, and 


school children in California. For adults and college students, Katz and 
ich subjects were asked to choose 5 


each racial group. Children were instructed to 


ity acceptance of the negative image а 

which was genera! i Braly work, did not hold in 
this study. Whites were portrayed as material i 
blacks as musical, aggressive, and straightforward; and the Japanese as 
industrious, ambitious, loyal to family, and quiet. 


nable merely because they are 
since they are valuable when 
hem is their ethnocentrism and 
is one of the most subtle yet 
ting prejudices. At the core of 
haulisms (American Thesaurus of 


Stereotypes are not objectio 
generalizations about categories, 
true. What is objectionable about t 
prejudice (Rose, 1964). Stereotypy 
powerful means of maintaining exis 
the language of prejudice are ethno; 

Slang, 1953; Dictionary of International Slurs, 1944; Palmore, 1962), 
or derogatory terms used by the members of one ethnic group to 
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describe the members of another. When openly expressed, they 
become a form of discrimination known as antilocution. The label 
attached to a person (or to a group) will determine the image of 
the person (group) to others as well as to himself, consequently 
affecting the behavior of the person and that of others toward 
him. Thus any derogatory epithet is detrimental to the self-esteem 
of the person and the esteem in which he is held by the rest of 
society. 

АП racial and ethnic groups use ethnophaulisms to refer to 
other groups. However, as Palmore (1962) observed, there is a 
close association between the amount of prejudice against an out- 
group and the number of ethnophaulisms for it. The greater the 
hatred for a group, the more ethnophaulisms express and rein- 
force it, and vice versa. When the out-group is a different race, 
most ethnophaulisms express stereotyped physical differences or 
highly visible cultural differences involving such things as food, 
language, or common first names. The derivatives of most ethno- 
phaulisms express some unfavorable stereotype. 

In the white-dominant American society white ethnocentrism 
prevails, attributing a positive image to the whites and a negative 
one to other racial groups. Berlson and Salter's (1946) systematic 
study of characters in popular fiction between 1937 and 1943 in- 
dicated that the major parts were played by white Anglo-Saxon 
Protestants—tall, handsome, wealthy, intelligent, etc. In 1932 
Katz and Braly (1933) asked 100 Princeton students to charac- 
terize various ethnic groups by selecting from a list of traits. 
Americans (whites) were described as industrious, intelligent, 
ambitious, and materialistic. Even Negroes, in 1935 and in 1942 
(Meenes, 1943), described whites as intelligent, progressive, 
ambitious, and materialistic, although pleasure-loving and con- 
ceited. A 1950 sample (Gilbert, 1951) basically agreed with the 
previous samples on the image of whites, though indicating less 
unanimity among themselves than the 1932 sample. 

In the 1932 study (Katz & Braly, 1933) Negroes were over- 
whelmingly described as superstitious (84%), lazy (75%), and 
happy-go-lucky (38%). Negroes themselves agreed in 1935 
(Meenes, 1943) that they were superstitious (46%) but also gave 
less negative traits such as very-religious (53%) and musical 
(54%). The 1950 students’ views (Gilbert, 1951) of Negroes were 
more differentiated, yet they were not free from negative con- 
notations. Such a negative racial image of Negroes reflected the 
white-black, master-slave relation of early days and the perpetua- 
tion of the inferior image of Negroes. 4 

The Japanese, upon arrival in California, inherited the Chi- 
nese legacy of the “Yellow Peril” implying immorality, treachery, 
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unscrupulous competition, and subversive intent (Hyde, 1955; 
Keim, 1941; Kurokawa, 1970; Mackie, 1857; Matthews, 1964; 
Prosser, 1908; tenBroek, 1968). In the initial stages Japanese and 
Chinese were lumped together under labels such as coolie, Asiatic, 
and yellow. The contraction “Jap,” accentuated during World 
War II, first appeared consistently in the columns of the Coast 
Seamen’s Journal during the 1890s (Matthews, 1964). However, 
except during World War II (Gundlach, 1944; Seago, 1947), the 
Japanese have generally been attributed positive qualities—such 
as intelligence, progressiveness, and industriousness (Gilbert, 
1951; Katz & Braly, 1933; Meenes, 1943). In the thirties, as Katz 
and Braly (1933) observed, the people on the East Coast knew 
little about Asians except through California anti-Asian propa- 
ganda, but seemed to be aware of the rapid industrialization and 
_ modernization of Japan and viewed the Japanese in this frame- 
work. 

Stereotypes provide categorical expectations but the category 
may or may not confirm the expectancy. In short, minority mem- 
bers may accept the negative racial image and act accordingly, or 
they may rebel against the status of subordination (Kurokawa, 
1970). 

Hes has been a great deal of literature (Bronfenbrenner, 
1961; Simmons, 1961) implying that minority members accept 
the dominant image of themselves and reinforce it (the mirror 
image). This behavior is aptly called inauthenticity (Sartre, 1948; 
Seeman, 1966; Tiryakian, 1968). It is referred to by many people 
in portraying the behavior patterns of minority members. b- 
serving the inauthentic Negro, Broyard (1950) defined authen- 
ticity as “stubborn adherence to one’s essential self, и 
distorting pressures of one’s situation." To Broyard, the Negro's 
essential self is his innate qualities and с 
as an individual, as distinguished from his preponde efe 
sive reactions as a member of an embattled minority. Avoiding 
a philosophical discussion of what is meant by essential cuni See- 
man (1966) analyzed three forms of inauthenticity (Gof man 
1963; Rinder & Campbell, 1952) in terms of social status an! 
identity of categorical irrelevance, and of misconstruction. and 
self-deception. In the first case the individual accepts an ү 
propriate identity which is defined by others. For instance, ight 
egro children are more acce table to Negro children as friends 
than darker ones (Clark & lark, 1947). Secondly, being con- 
vinced by the stereotype about his self-image, an individual is чи 
guard in a way that leads to irrelevant imputations about the 
other's view of him. His behavior is guided by а misconstruction 
of the self. Thirdly, there is a subjective kind of inauthenticity, 
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self-deception. Here a person has accepted the stereotype as his 
guide and does not allow himself to realize the falseness of his 
self-image. In short, the inauthentic person bases his behavior on 
a distorted view of reality and the distortion involves an over- 
reference (Greenberg, 1950) to some status occupancy. 

In recent years, however, assimilationism and conformity to 
white values have been challenged by those who advocate ethnic 
identity and, if necessary, a secessionist approach. The “Black 
is beautiful" movement seeks to create a new racial image of 
Negroes which is no longer subject to white racism. As a spin-off 
of “Black Power," there is an emergence of “Yellow Power" 
(Uyematsu, 1969) among the Asian Americans who have experi- 
enced a different type of discrimination. White conformity and 
racial identity advocates have supporters from different age 
brackets in each racial group, with the adults generally more 
conservative and the students more progressive. 

The purpose of this paper is to compare the racial images of 
whites, blacks and certain yellows (Japanese Americans) as mu- 
tually perceived and differentially perceived by age groups. 


METHODOLOGY 
Instrument 


The research instrument used for college students and adults 
was the same as the one used by Katz and Braly (1933). A list of 
84 adjectives was shown to the subjects who were instructed to 
choose 5 to describe each of the three groups: whites, blacks, and 
Japanese. Racial images held by children were determined by ask- 
ing them to describe whites, blacks, and Japanese freely in their 
own words, rather than restricting them to the use of a difficult 
word list (Zeligs, 1941). 


Sample 


One hundred whites, 100 blacks, and 100 Japanese Ameri- 
can adults were selected by the quota sample method. This sam: 
ple contained: (a) an equal number of males and females; (b) 
only adults in their forties; (c) a middle class vs. working class 
ratio of three to two for whites, and two to three for blacks and 
Japanese Americans, according to Hollingshead's (1957) two fac- 
tor determinants of social class; and (d) only residents of Sacra- 
mento, California. 

The college student sample consisted of 100 whites, 100 
blacks, and 100 Japanese Americans at Sacramento State Col- 
lege. The test was given to several classes in order to select as а 
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sample white and black students with equal numbers of both 
sexes and similar major subject composition for each group. Be- 
cause the number of Japanese Americans in these classes was too 
small, the sample for this group was selected from the registra- 
tion cards with the ratios of sex and major subject in mind. In 
addition to Sacramento students, who are considered to be rela- 
tively conservative, 50 Japanese American students were chosen 
from the Berkeley and the Los Angeles campuses of the University 
of California who were enrolled in the Asian American Study 
Programs and who were considered to be active in the civil rights 
movement. Here the sample was not intended to be random but 
was chosen to obtain a profile of politically active Japanese 
American students. They were predominantly social science ma- 
jors of working-class origin. 

For children, two white dominant schools and two racially 
mixed schools in Sacramento were selected, and the test was given 
to all the fourth and fifth graders in the classrooms. Later, 100 
whites, 100 blacks, and 100 Japanese Americans were selected for 
analysis. Two-thirds of the whites were from the white dominant 
schools, while two-thirds of the blacks and the Japanese Ameri- 
cans were from the mixed schools. 


HYPOTHESES 


Racial Images 

It was hypothesized that positive traits will be attributed to 
whites by themselves, by blacks, and by Japanese Americans. The 
assimilation policy in American society has been a one-way flow 
toward the values and norms set by whites. The whites have con- 
sidered themselves superior to people of other races. The blacks 
could not afford to attack the white supremacy (Abrahamas, 
1970). The Japanese Americans, who were anxious to be accepted 
by the whites, accepted white values, although there is the inter- 
pretation that the whites and the Japanese Americans shared 
basically compatible values from the beginning (Caudill, 1952; 
Petersen, 1966). 

Secondly, it was hyp 
nese Americans are all likely 
blacks. The white derogation © 
white supremacy. On the part o 
tance of stereotype) might have been one of the few channels open 
to them to cope with frustration (Abrahamas, 1970; Broyard, 
1950). Japanese Americans are likely to accept white values, in- 
cluding the latter's prejudice against blacks. 


othesized that blacks, whites, and Japa- 
to attribute negative traits to the 
f blacks is the direct derivative of 
f blacks, inauthenticity (accep- 
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Thirdly, it was hypothesized that the general image of the 
Japanese perceived by Japanese Americans, by whites, and by 
blacks consists of positive attributes such as industriousness, 
intelligence, and ambition, but that there are some ambiguous 
feelings expressed by various groups about the status of the Japa- 
nese Americans. Traditionally Japanese Americans have been 
cited.to blacks and other less successful minority groups as a 
model minority, being industrious and quiet. However, the image 
of the “quiet Americans" (Hosokawa, 1969) has been seriously 
criticized by Japanese American youths who feel that it has been 
used to perpetuate white racism. 


Age- Differentiated Perception 


It was hypothesized that middle-aged adults are more likely 
than college students or school children to accept stereotypical 
images of racial groups, including their own. This is based on the 
assumption that the adults have gone through a longer period of 
socialization involving conformity to the core values of the society 
and that they have established status in the society which they 
are afraid of losing. 

In contrast, college students, who are encouraged to evaluate 
facts critically and who do not fear a loss of status in society, are 
likely to examine stereotypes with more open minds and to con- 
ripa members of racial groups individually rather than categori- 
cally. 

Prediction of child behavior is difficult because of the short- 
ness of the socialization period and the variation in its contents. 
Children of ethnocentric parents are likely to accept stereotypes 
expressed by their parents. Because of lack of inhibition children 
are more candid than adults about revealing prejudice and are 
more ready to make nasty remarks about children of other races. 
On the other hand, pre-adolescent children who have not started 
dating are relatively nondiscriminating in making friends. It is 
hypothesized that children in white dominant schools are likely 
to accept stereotyped images of racial groups and to be more ex- 
plicit about expressing prejudice than are adults, but children in 
mixed schools are likely to have nonstereotypical ideas of children 
of different races (Fishman, 1961; Zeligs, 1941). 


REsULTS 
Images of Whites 


Adults. The hypothesis that whites are viewed with complete- 
ly positive attributes by themselves and by others was only раг- 
tially supported. It is true that none of the traits mentioned was 
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entirely negative, but some of them were neutral or connoted non- 
commendable qualities (see Table 1). In comparison with the pic- 
ture of whites in 1932 as industrious, intelligent, and ambitious 
(Katz & Braly, 1933), the 1970 image of whites was predominant- 
ly that of being pleasure loving, materialistic, aggressive, and 


"ambitious. The fact that the "pleasure loving" collected the 


greatest votes from whites (8396) seems to indicate that they do 
not consider it as a bad quality, although the reference to this be- 
havior may reveal self-criticism. The white middle class value of 
instrumental activism, described by Parsons (1937), Merton 
(1957), and others, is accompanied by Veblen's (1934) “сопѕріси- 
ous consumption." White Americans in this study were signifi- 
cantly more likely to consider themselves to be progressive, in- 


_ dustrious, and imaginative than did others who viewed the whites. 


The Japanese American adults chosen in this sample were all 
nisei (the second generation). Based on previous literature (Cau- 
dill, 1952; Petersen, 1966) concerning the value compatibility 
between the Japanese and the Americans and their psychological 
make-up as quiet Americans (Hosokawa, 1969), it was expected 
that the discrepancy between the white and the nisei views would 
be very small. The data indicate major agreement between the 
two for the following traits: pleasure-loving, aggressive, ambi- 
tious, intelligent, individualistic, scientifically minded, alert, and 
practical. There were, however, also disparities; whites described 
themselves significantly more frequently than the nisei to be pro- 
gressive, industrious, conventional, and imaginative. On the other 
hand, the nisei viewed whites as talkative, gregarious, and argu- 
mentative. Ф 

Students. Тће order of selection of traits by students was simi- 
lar to that of the adults (see Table 2). The whites were predomi- 


- nantly described by all the student samples as materialistic, ag- 


gressive, pleasure loving, and ambitious. However, as hýpothenized 
in terms of age differentiation, the adults were significantly more 
stereotypical than the students. The responses of the latter pere 
dispersed over a wide range of characteristics rather than clustere! 


about a few traits. The degree of dispersion was measured by the 


number of traits which received 50% of the votes. If there had been 
no patterning in the picture that the respondents had of mr 
whites, 42 (half of 84 characteristics listed) of the traits wou 
have received 50% of the votes; if the respondents agreed per- 
fectly on the 5 traits that were typical of a group, 2.5 traits woul 


E *Signific „Smirnov test of dispersion. 
Significant at the .05 level by the Kolmogorov-Smirno' t 
The differences in dispersions of distributions are estimated by this test through- 
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have received 5096 of the votes. The degree of uniformity in atti- 
tudes among white adults was shown by the fact that only 3.9 
traits were needed to include half of all selections referring to the 
whites, compared with 7.8 traits in the case of white students. 

Furthermore, the differentiated and less stereotypical views 
of the students included negative traits for whites, imputation of 
which varied according to the race of the students. The black stu- 
dents were significantly more likely to describe whites as con- 
ceited and deceitful than were the white and the Sacramento 
sansei students. It should be recalled that few black adults por- 
trayed whites negatively. 

The areas of discrepancy and the degree of discrepancy be- 
tween the white and Japanese American views did not differ 
greatly between adults and students. The whites often attributed 
to themselves a positive trait such as industriousness (3096), which 
was hardly marked by the Japanese American students. Instead, 
the latter tended to describe whites as talkative and straightfor- 
ward, which might have been keenly felt by the “quiet Americans" 

(Hosokawa, 1969). The sansei, college-aged third generation 
Japanese Americans still seemed to have an image of whites simi- 
lar to that of their parents. The main generational difference was 
that the students agreed upon significantly fewer traits than the 
adults; the sansei’s ideas were more differentiated than the nisei’s. 
Also the sansei seemed to be slightly more critical of whites than 
the nisei in that the former paid little attention to the positive 
attributes of the whites given by the latter. 

Politically active Japanese American students in Berkeley 
and Los Angeles were more rigid and negative than others in 
describing whites; fifty percent of their votes clustered upon 5.5 
traits: materialistic, pleasure loving, aggressive, deceitful, and 
conceited. Ambitiousness and industriousness were the expres- 
sions they used the least. This pattern seems to illustrate their 
politically militant stance against "white racism” embodied in 
the materialism and pleasurism of capitalism. 

Children. Since children were asked to describe racial groups 
freely in their own terms, the area covered by them was broad 
(see Table 3). The responses indicated that their frame of refer- 
ence was their peers at school and their parents as representatives 
of racial groups. 

The hypothesis that whites are described in positive terms 
alone was not supported among children, although the proportion 
of negative descriptions was small in general. Also, black and 

Japanese American children in white dominant schools меге sig- 
nificantly more likely to refer to negative traits of whites than were 
their mixed-school counterparts. 
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As did the adults, children of all racial groups in both white 
dominant and racially mixed schools described whites repeatedly 
in economic terms. The whites have higher living standards, are 
rich, have big houses, and so on. The white children themselves 
pointed out that whites are materialistic and pleasure loving, 
while Japanese Americans and black children described whites as 
snobbish and conceited. Although white children are the product 
of the affluent society and enjoy it, they showed some difference 
in attitudes from their parental generation. The white adults 
described themselves as materialistic, pleasure loving, conven- 
tional, and practical, but very few emphasized the factors of being 
individualistic, religious, faithful, kind, democratic, and industri- 
ous. The white children, on the other hand, have not gone through 
the actual economic competition, nor have they been molded into 
conventions. Thus 4896 of the children seemed to uphold idealis- 
tic images of the Americans— individualistic, industrious, ambi- 
tious—and 3096 mentioned religiousness, faithfulness, and hon- 
esty. It is interesting to note that hardly any of the “Protestant 
ethic? traits were mentioned, directly or indirectly, by the blacks 
or by the Japanese Americans as attributes of whites. s 

For children of this age (fourth and fifth graders), the major 
concern was acceptance by peers, hence they emphasized sociabil- 
ity—popularity, leadership, and athletic prowess—rather. than 
scholarship. As hypothesized, the majority of white children 
(65%) in white dominant schools described themselves as popular 
stars and leaders. They gave detailed reasons for whites’ popu- 
larity— they are nice, smart, tall, neat, pretty, handsome, dress 
well, and are good in sports” —which seems to be the reflection of 
heroes and heroines in fiction. In fact, many children indicated 
that these were desired rather than real images as they remarked 
wishfully that they would like to grow up to be tall, handsome, 
athletic, and attractive. The white popularity was recognized 
among black and Japanese American children, but significantly 


less frequently than among whites. Also, black and Japanese 


American children simply stated that whites are nice, kind, 


friendly, smart, fun to be with, or play well without elaborating 
on their physical attractiveness. A ; 

With reference to the age-specific hypothesis, note that the 
racial composition of schools had a different bearing on the domi- 


nant and the minority children in their perception of whites. White 
children in mixed schools were significantly less conscious of 
white popularity than their white-dominant school counterparts; 
while the school climate did not produce a significant difference 
in the perception of whites among the minority children. ee 
Concerning interpersonal relations, whites were described as 
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straightforward and friendly by a quarter of white children and a 
uarter of black and Japanese American children in the white 
ominant schools. Some Japanese American children in white 

dominant schools (2896) emphasized their friendship with white 

children but their descriptions were tainted with gratitude for 
patronage by the whites: “I have a good friend who is White. 

His folks treat me just like their family. They are like my own 

family." *My friend [white] is good to me. He draws me out of 

my shell." These statements were rarely found in the mixed 
schools, where friendship seemed to be based on more equal terms 
than at white dominant schools. Significantly greater percentages 
of blacks and Japanese in mixed schools than in white dominant 
schools claimed that whites were “friendly, nice, or good friends." 

There was a significant difference in negative perception of 
whites in different school settings. As expected, white children 


_ gave few negative traits—aggressive, impulsive, conceited—which 
might even be interpreted as neutral. In contrast, in white domi- 
nant schools as many as 60% of black children and 74% of Japa- 
nese Americans attributed negative traits to the whites—mean, 
nasty, conceited, cheating, noisy, crazy, nutty. The Japanese 
American children complained particularly about the talkative- 
ness of white children. The percentages of blacks and Japanese 
Americans reporting negative qualities in whites fell significantly 
in the racially mixed schools. - 

Another difference in perception of the white image was that 
while whites rarely refer to their physical differences, blacks (50% 
in white dominant schools and 3095 in mixed schools) and Japa- 
nese Americans (3096 in white dominant schools and 1696 in the 
mixed schools) were more concerned with physical appearances, 


particularly the color of the skin. 


Images of Blacks 

Adults. Although there were negative attributes given to 
blacks, such as loud, lazy, quarrelsome, the 1970 picture of 
blacks was entirely different from that of 1932 (Katz & Braly, 
1933), which consisted of superstitiousness (84%), laziness (75%), 
ignorance (38%), or even physical dirtiness (17%). The predomi- 
nant feature of the contemporary blacks depicted by themselves, 
by whites, and by Japanese Americans was their musicalness, 
which is a neutral epithet. The three groups agreed that blacks are 
iovial, and quick tempered. The 


lea loving, loud, aggressive, 

shite уйсу a lacks sane nN (31%), revengeful (2396), and 
' aggressive (19%) may reflect the former's apprehensiveness about 
contemporary militant blacks. The blacks described themselves 


as musical, pleasure loving, loud, happy-go-lucky, jovial, and 
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quick tempered, but avoided distinctly negative attributes. It was 
the Japanese Americans who were most critical about blacks, 
depicting the latter in the classical stereotype of the Negro slave— | 
lazy, ignorant, unreliable, impulsive, frivolous, musical, pleasure | 
loving, and loud (see Table 1). 

Students. Being musical was the dominant quality selected by 
all the racial groups, particularly frequently by blacks themselves 
(61%). Also consensus was found among the groups on the traits 
of aggressiveness, impulsiveness, and straightforwardness. The 
white description of blacks as persistent, revengeful, grasping, and | 
dae seemed to convey white anxiety toward the rise of Black | 

ower. | 

The black's self-image and the image perceived by the Sacra- . 
mento Japanese American students agreed fairly well, ано | 
blacks accentuated certain traits more than the Japanese did. The | 
Sacramento Japanese Americans’ portrait of blacks reminds опе, 
of the black jazz band—musical, impulsive, quick tempered, | 
jovial, and straightforward. 

The politically active University of California Japanese | 
American students emphasized black characteristics different | 
from those of other groups. Although musicality, joviality, and 
impulsiveness were mentioned, a large percentage named such 
traits as aggressiveness, persistence, straightforwardness, and 
revenge seeking. 

he age-specific hypothesis that students were significantly 
less "Table Scat than adults in their description of racial images’ 
(see Table 2) was supported also for black imagery. 

Children. As many as 82% of the white children in white domi- 
nant schools gave negative traits to blacks, the nature of which 
was somewhat different from those given by adults. Adults simply 
said that blacks are loud, grasping, aggressive, and revengeful; few 
mentioned such classical stereotypical traits as laziness and ig- 
norance. On the other hand, school children were much more 
explicit in expressing their negative views about blacks. These 
views can be divided into three groups: (a) less intelligent, igno- 
rant, stupid, lazy, smelling bad, physically dirty; (b) suspicious, 
stubborn, sly, unreliable, mean, having blood-shot eyes; (c) talka- 
tive, pugnacious, noisy, ostentatious, agitating, quarrelsome, 
tough, quick tempered, fighting, and aggressive (see Table 3). 

However, the composition of the school had an impact upon 
the child's image of blacks. In racially mixed schools the percent™) 
age of negative responses by white children was only 28% in соп 
trast to the 82% in the white dominant school. Also the percent 
age of positive responses about the black image was greater in the 
mixed school than in the white dominant school. The difference 
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was particularly notable among white children. 

Positive traits given by white children included two aspects: 
(a) attractiveness, consisting of sportsmanship, musical talent, 
and physical appearance; and (b) interpersonal relations, indi- 
| cating their friendliness, sensitivity, joviality, aliveness—‘‘fun to 

be with.” 

Over a third of the white children in white schools gave seem- 
ingly neutral factual descriptions, such as that blacks have differ- 
ent color of the skin, different language, go to different schools, are 
poor and hungry, are often absent from school, have large families, 
| and their fathers are absent from home. These observations may 

indicate a lack of understanding of the underlying causes of the 
black’s behavior. Also the fact is that these white children in 
white dominant schools did not have much personal contact with 
lower class black children; although they appeared knowledgeable 
about the black family and its social life, they often had only 
second-hand information from school textbooks and mass media, 
which are not free from biases (Marcus, 1961). Of the 40% of 
| neutral responses of white children in mixed schools, 24% simply 
said that there is no difference whether the child is white or black. 

A significantly larger percentage of black children in white 
dominant schools than others gave neutral descriptions. These 
children were not from the lower social class since the white- 
dominant school district usually coincides with the better residen- 
| tial quarters. It appeared that they felt they should not give nega- 
tive traits to the poorer blacks but seemed to be preoccupied with 
their distinctness from whites either in a sociological or a physio- 
logical context. Note that a significantly greater percentage of 
black children in white dominant schools than in mixed schools 
were conscious of the physical difference of blacks, such as bigger 
nose, bigger lips, curly hair, or dark skin. 3 

A small percentage of self-descriptions by black children were 
negative, such as being stupid and quarrelsome. In comparison to 
white children, however, the list of negative traits cited by black 
children was far more restricted and of a much milder nature. 
Naturally they emphasized positive qualities. Nearly half of those 
in the white dominant school described blacks as being good in 
sports, music, and dancing, and another half (some overlapping) 
reported that blacks are friendly and outgoing. The self-image of 
black children was still better in the mixed school. _ f 

Contrary to our hypothesis, Japanese American children, 
even in white dominant schools, were significantly less prejudiced 
oward blacks than the white children were. Only 36% of the for- 
mer but 8296 of the latter described blacks in negative terms. Japa- 
nese American children said that blacks are tough, mean, ugly, 
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bad cheaters, make trouble, and talk too much, but nobody re- 
ferred to the stereotypical image of blacks in the ghetto—having 
blood-shot eyes, smelling badly, or physically dirty. 

A third of the Japanese American children mentioned the 
black's laziness, but few said that blacks were poor. On this mat- 
ter, however, the white description is much more elaborate and 
detailed than that by Japanese American children. A quarter of 
the Japanese American children gave neutral descriptions, such 
as physical differences, mostly referring to the color of the skin. 

A third of the Japanese American children in the white domi- 
nant school gave positive traits such as blacks’ being good in 
sports and dancing. On a more personal level, Japanese Ameri- 
cans in the white dominant school said that “some” blacks are 
nice, while in the mixed school this qualification was seldom 
used. Another positive comment from Japanese American children 
was that blacks are strong because ‘“‘they will stand up for you if 
someone is bad to you.” 


Images of Japanese 


. Adults. As hypothesized, the Japanese were described in posi- 
tive terms as ambitious, industrious, efficient, and intelligent. In 
addition to such instrumental activism (Merton, 1957; Parsons, 
1937), their traditionalism and familism were prevalent features. 
They were also described as courteous, reserved, and quiet. Al- 
though the expressions and emphases were slightly different, the 
traits chosen by the three racial groups were similar. The only 
negative quality, imitativeness, was pointed out by the nisei. 

Students. As hypothesized, no negative traits were attributed 
to the Japanese by any of the student samples studied. The Japa- 
nese were depicted as having a combination of instrumental ac- 
tivism and traditionalism. 

With regard to the controversial label, “quietness,” the radi- 
cal sansei used it significantly more frequently than any other 
group. This, in addition to the fact that the Japanese American 
characterized whites and blacks as talkative and aggressive, seems 
to expose a self-perception as quiet Americans. However, it should 
be noted that this was not a mirroring of the whites’ image of them 
because whites did not think of the Japanese as quiet, at least not 
this student sample. 

The second hypothesis—that students were less stereotypical 
than adults—was supported. The nisei were significantly more 
likely than the sansei to describe the Japanese as industrious an 
reserved. On the one hand, it might have been anticipated that thi 
nisei would be more critical of the Japanese than the sansei since 
the former are anxious to become “Americanized” (accepted by 
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the whites), while the sansei are reproachful of this type of con- 
formity. On the other hand, the reverse hypothesis can be estab- 
lished: The nisei, who know more about Japan, are protective of 
the traditional cultural values, whereas the sansei do not appre- 
ciate the virtue of, say, quietness. In the sample studied, neither 
nisei nor sansei portrayed the Japanese in a negative image. The 
nisei's observation of the Japanese seemed to be slightly more 
detailed than the sansei’s which might indicate the former’s 
greater familiarity with the Japanese. For instance, while the nisei 
pointed out the traditional virtues of honesty and faithfulness, 
they did not fail to mention imitativeness. In case of the radical 
sansei, however, their use of quietness to describe the Japanese 
can be interpreted as their negative evaluation of docility. 

Children. As hypothesized, children in general depicted the 
Japanese in positive or at least neutral terms, such as intelligent, 
quiet, traditional, and nice. The percentage of children giving 
negative views of the Japanese was small in the white dominant 
schools and almost nil in the mixed schools. Some said that 
“some” Japanese аге sly, cruel, and warlike as often shown on 
TV. The more subtle and pervasive comments by white and black 
children were that the Japanese are stubborn, evasive, clannish, 
mask their feelings, and act strange to others. The Japanese 
American children were self-critical, referring to their clannish- 
ness. 
In white dominant schools the Japanese were depicted by the 
majority of white (78%) and black (80%) children as quiet— 
bashful, shy, dainty, humorless, square, evasive, aren’t bullies, 
not show-offs, don’t say much in class although friendly once you 
get to know them. The Japanese American children themselves 
(67%) described Japanese as soft-spoken, quiet, polite, reserved, 
and nonaggressive. However, the percentage of those who reported 
quietness in the Japanese fell significantly in the mixed schools. 
Here, over half of the children said that the Japanese are nice, 
kind, good, friendly, happy, and so on; the percentage of those 


able qualities was significantly smaller at 


reporting such favor: r 
white dominant schools. The children of all the sample groups 


agreed exceptionally well that the most outstanding feature of the 
Japanese is their intelligence- The Japanese were overwhelmingly 
described as smart, industrious, ambitious, intelligent, practical, 
alert, and sophisticated. Some made the profound statement for 


children of this age that the Japanese have a strong inner desire 
to succeed. 


Over a third of the white children and approximately half of 
the black and the Japanese American children noted the tradi- 
tional cultural aspects of the Japanese, describing them as loyal 
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to their family ties, religious, courteous, neat, honest, artistic, 
good at hand work, and that they wear silk clothes. The white and 
the black children in white dominant schools more often offered 
superficial observations, such as “Japanese wear silk clothes,” 
“they use chop-sticks,” “they make pretty things,” observations 
more likely formed through visits to ethnic areas than through 
personal contacts. Some of the Japanese American children who 
stressed traditional aspects indicated that their parents “аге too 
strict, are old fashioned, have an accent, and sometimes are em- 
barrassing.”’ 

The percentage of white and Japanese American children 
who pointed out the physical differences of the Japanese was small, 
but black children in white dominant schools seemed to be very 
aware (71%) of the physical differences (Arkoff & Herbert, 1966; 
Wagatsuma, 1968) of the Japanese—black hair, funny eyes, 
slanted eyes, skinny, short—which may reflect their own concern 
with racial visibility. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


In the 1932 Princeton study (Katz & Braly, 1933), whites — 
were described as industrious, intelligent, ambitious, and materi- 
alistic; blacks were superstitious, lazy, ignorant, and happy-go- 
lucky; and the Japanese, intelligent, industrious, and progressive. 
In this 1970 Sacramento study, whites were portrayed as materi- 
alistic, straightforward, and pleasure loving; blacks were musical, 
impulsive, and aggressive; and the Japanese, loyal to family, 
ambitious, and intelligent. However, the location and the compo- 
sition of the samples as well as the time of these studies were so 
different that the concern of this paper is not with changes in 
stereotypes over time, but rather with the comparisons of (a) 
self- vs. other-perceptions of racial images, and (b) adults’, 
students’, and children’s images of the three racial groups of 
whites, blacks, and Japanese. 

: It was hypothesized that whites would in general receive at- 
tributions of positive traits from themselves, from blacks, and 
from Japanese Americans. Reciprocal hypotheses concerning the 
minority groups were that blacks are described in negative terms 
and that Japanese are portrayed as quiet and reserved, although 
industriousness and progressiveness are mentioned by themselves 
as well as by others. The age-specific hypotheses dealt with the 
degree of inauthenticity among adults, students, and children, 
stating (a) that adults were more likely than students to accept 
stereotypes even if acceptance involved a negative self-image (in- 
authenticity); and (b) that children from racially mixed schools 
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held less stereotypical images than those from white dominant 
schools. 

The image of whites to adults and students in the sample 
studied was predominantly pleasure loving and materialistic. 
Whether this is positive or negative depends on one’s frame of 
reference. In the stoic, industrious Puritanism or Confucian view, 
materialism and love of pleasure are not virtues but should be 
restrained to attain higher spiritual goals. In the 1930 findings 
emphasis was placed on diligence and ambition to secure material 
success. In 1970 whites seem to be enjoying the fruits of the afflu- 
ent society with pride, and other racial groups may have accepted 
it with envy—and possibly with cynicism. 

The children’s image of whites was also laden with economic 
features— they are rich, have bigger houses, higher living stan- 
dards.” However, the children's main concern was popularity and 
leadership in the school context. The whites were considered by 
all three racial groups to be most popular and the center of at- 
traction. 

Contemporary blacks were no longer portrayed in negative or 
passive terms (such as lazy, ignorant, or physically dirty) but were 
considered to be (a) carefree, musical, pleasure loving, jovial, and 
(b) militant and aggressive. There was some variation of opinions 
in race- and age-specific groups. To whites, blacks seemed to be 
revengeful, sensitive, and aggresive, which might be interpreted as 
the anxiety of whites about the rising power of blacks. It was rath- 
erthe Japanese American adult who was critical of blacks. The 
nisei, who may have been anxious to be accepted by whites. and 
who may have overconformed (Prosser, 1908; Seago, 1947) to 
white values including the anti-black prejudice, seemed to be still 
revealing his old prejudice. Or it may be that the economically 
successful nisei is intolerant of the Negro, whom he sees as lazy 
and therefore unsuccessful (Caudill, 1952; Parsons, 1937; Peter- 
sen, 1966). З ЖАП 

These hard-working, conforming, non-complaining, and eco- 
nomically successful nisei have been labelled as quiet Americans 
(Hosokawa, 1969) by politically radical sansei (the third-genera- 
tion Japanese Americans). The latter are rebelling against the 
image of the quiet Americans and are inclined to adopt as a model 
the tactics of confrontation used by blacks. In se s 
good reason to view blacks in the framework of militancy an 
aggression. They do not, or they refuse to, consider the blacks о 
be lazy or ignorant. If they feel blacks are lazy, the sansei might 
blame society for нош them it 
tha nese American success i А 
pa but the rationalization of an unfair social 
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structure and helps to perpetuate institutionalized racism. 

The majority of white and black children in white dominant 
schools expressed negative views of blacks. It is interesting to note 
that white children had negative images of blacks which were 
mainly derived from the latter's conduct rather than from the 
physical differences, while black children’s negative self-image 
seemed to revolve around physical unattractiveness and economic 
deprivation. One might hazard a guess that both parties were de- 
fensive in different ways. The blacks claim that they are not con- 
sidered attractive because of their physical appearance (Arkoff & 
Herbert, 1966; Wagatsuma, 1968), which results in low self- 
esteem and in undesirable behavior. The white children might 
assert that they are not concerned with physical differences, but 
that they cannot tolerate anybody being lazy or a trouble maker. 

The image of the Japanese was a combination of traditional- 
ism and modernity. They are perceived as loyal to their families, 
courteous, tradition loving, quiet, and reserved, and yet ambiti- 
ous, industrious, intelligent, and efficient. While whites did not 
describe the Japanese as exceptionally quiet or reserved, the Japa- 
nese Americans seemed to be осетр with these traits. Further- 
more, the latter tended to describe whites and blacks as talkative 
and straightforward. This may be the result of overconformity 

(Broyard, 1950; Prosser, 1908; Rinder & Campbell, 1952) and 
anticipatory socialization. Feeling that they are labelled as “quiet” 
implicitly or explicitly by the dominant group, they accept this 
image and act accordingly so as to avoid conflict. Additionally, 
the sansei college students of this study did not want to be docile 
and were frustrated by the average Japanese who they thought is 
too quiet. Finally, quietness does not necessarily imply a negative 
evaluation. The sansei may have been referring to the traditional 
Japanese value of disciplined strength under the surface of qui- 
etude (Nitobe, 1969). 

The hypothesis of the minority member's inauthentic accep- 
tance of a negative stereotype was not completely supported in 
this study. In the past several years the civil rights movements 
have changed their direction (Bell and Kristol, 1968). After a long 
period of struggle toward integration, some blacks are shifting 
their tactics toward secessionism, and some yellows are realizing 
the importance of self-realization instead of accommodation. 
Various antidefamation slogans such as “Black is beautiful,” 
“Awakened Quiet Americans Are Speaking Up,” are attempts to 
change negative images. Under these circumstances, the interpre- 
tation of the stereotypical racial images is very complex. When 
the politically-active socially-aware Japanese American students 
say that the Japanese are quiet, they are not meekly accepting the 
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dominant white view of the Japanese. Instead, they are defying 
white society, which they believe has created and perpetuated the 
image of the quiet Japanese (tenBroek, 1968). The present study 
seems to indicate that, except among children, explicitly deroga- 
tory racial epithets are disappearing— perhaps to be replaced by 
more subtle ethnic humor. Whether it is white racism or reverse 
racism, it is hoped that the new stereotypes being created repre- 
_ sent the categories more accurately than the classical ones have. 
In the sample studied, white children in white dominant 
schools were significantly more likely than their mixed school 
counterparts to be impressed by their popularity and to view 
minorities in stereotypical frameworks. Black children in white 
dominant schools were more conscious of the physical differences 
among racial groups, found more fault with whites, and were less 
likely to consider people, regardless of race, friendly than did 
black children in mixed schools. In the mixed schools the Japa- 
nese American children seemed to fare better than in white dom- 
inant schools, reporting whites to be friendly and the Japanese 
to be outgoing. ; ; 
These findings imply positive effects of racial integration on 
school children. Minority children in white dominant schools 
seemed to be constantly aware of physical differences, felt in- 
timidated by the dominant whites, and seemed unable to develop 
their potentialities. In racially mixed schools children of various 
racial groups held less stereotypical images of one another and 
reported more genuine and friendly interaction. à Р 
This seems to confirm the thesis that ignorance is a barrier to 
communication and that the more one knows about a person the 
less likely he is to feel hostility toward him (Allport, 1954; Bla- 
lock, 1967; Goodman, 1964). However, whether or not contact 
will decrease the amount of prejudice depends on the nature of the 
contact. While casual, superficial contact may reinforce prejudice, 
contacts that bring knowledge and acquaintance are likely to en- 
gender sounder beliefs concerning racial groups. School contact, 
if properly guided, may foster mutual understanding among chil- 


dren of various racial backgrounds. 
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